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PEEFACE 


The  publication  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  late 
Bishop  Stubbs'  Introductions  to  certain  volumes  of  the 
Bolls  Series  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Controller  of 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  who  has  given  me  permission 
to  collect  in  one  volume  those  investigations  of  Bishop 
Stnbbs  which  are  at  present  scattered  among  the  numerous 
volumes  of  the  Bolls  Series. 

Historical  students  have  for  many  years  appreciated 
the  subtle  delineations  of  character  and  the  invaluable 
suggestions  and  conclusions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bishop's  Introductions.  The  immense  learning  and  the 
critical  acumen  which  appear  on  every  page  of  his  work  are 
too  well  known  to  need  further  mention. 

Everyone,  indeed,  who  is  interested  in  English  History  in 
the  Middle  Ages  has  recognised  that  in  these  Introductions 
may  be  found  the  clue  to  much  that  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend ;  no  sounder  guide  to  the  times  of  Henry  II., 
Bichard  I.,  John,  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  has  ever  been 
written  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  volumes  of  the  Bolls  Series 
can  as  a  rule  only  be  consulted  in  some  of  our  better  equipped 
libraries. 

I  imagine  that  no  better  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  can  be  paid,  and  no  greater  boon  conferred  on 
historical  students,  than  to  bring  within  their  reach  the 
only  possible  means  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Angevin  period.    Written  in  vigorous  language,  which  is 


VI  PRKFAC^E 

always  lucid  and  frequently  eloquent*  these  IntroductionK 
reveal  to  us  a  depth  of  learning,  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  and  a  fund  of  charity- -so  characteristic  of  Bishop 
Stubbs. 

No  better  judge  of  the  value  of  Henry  II.*r  work  ever 
lived ;  no  historian  has  ever  given  us  a  truer  and  niort* 
forcible  picture  of  King  John.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  perusal  of  these  pages  >aill  induce  many  students  to 
consult  the  Chronicles,  Memorials,  and  Historical  Collec- 
tions themselves,  to  explain  which  these  Introductions 
were  written.  These  historical  works  are  published 
in  extenso  in  the  Bolls  Series,  and  many  of  the  references 
in  the  Introductions  are  to  the  volumes  in  that  series. 
Students  ought  to  regard  these  Introductions  as  merely 
steps  to  a  further  and  more  detailed  investigation  of  the 
Angevin  period. 

Probably  no  historian  has  ever  lived  who  did  more  for 
the  study  of  English  History  than  Bishop  Stubbs.  '  The 
perusal  of  these  Introductions  will  do  much  to  enablt* 
historical  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  appreciate 
the  debt  which  they  owe  to  him,  and  to  realise  the  true 
value  of  accurate  historical  scholarship. 

.\HTHl'a   HASSALL. 
Cbust  Church,  Oiroiu/. 
(Ktolfer  1903. 
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MEMORIALS  OF   SAINT  DUNSTAN, 

ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY 

[In  the  first  seventy-two  pages  of  the  Introdnotion  to  the  '  Memorials  of 
Saint  Dtinstan '  Bishop  Stnbbs  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of 
Ihmstan  as  a  historical  personage,  and  then  discusses  the  value  of  the 
various  biographies  of  the  Archbishop.  The  Priest  B.,  Adelard,  Osbem, 
Eadmer,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  lives  of  Dxmstan,  and  their 
works  are  here  subjected  to  a  oarefol  criticism.  The  relation  of  these 
biographies  to  the  Chronicles — '  the  more  weighty  and  direct  evidences  of 
our  national  history ' — ^is  then  touched  upon.  '  The  determination  of  the 
chronology  and  the  identification  of  the  places  and  persons  that  come 
into  Dunstan's  history '  is  not,  according  to  Bishop  Stubbs,  a  very  easy 
task,  as  the  authorities  are  vague  on  each  point.] 


DuNSTAN  is  said  to  have  'sprung  to  light'  in  the  reign  of  gj^J*. 
Athelstan.  We  may  question  whether  the  word  '  oritur '  ^  refers  to  birth 
his  birth  or  to  his  coming  before  the  eye  of  history,  in  what  year  of 
Athelstan's  reign  the  event  took  place,  and  in  what  year  Athelstan 
began  to  reign.  All  our  authorities  agree  in  referring  the  word 
to  Dunstan's  birth.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  which  Osbem 
follows,  fix  the  first  year  of  Athelstan  as  the  date,  and  for  that  first 
year  we  have  to  choose  between  924  and  925,  the  former  date  being 
given  in  four  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  and  by  Florence  of  Worcester, 
the  latter  by  two  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle.  Unfortunately  the  exact 
date  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Elder  is  unknown,  but,  as  Athelstan 
in  his  charters  speaks  of  929  ^  as  his  sixth  year,  his  first  must  at  all 


■  See  B.  p.  6;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  924 ; 
Ghr.  8.  A.O.  924,  925. 

*  Alford  had  seen  a  charter  in 
whieh  925  is  called  the  first  year  of 
Athelstan,  Annales,  iii.  242 :— a.d.  929 
is  the  sixth  year  in  Kemble,  God.  Dipl., 
Not.  847,  848.  a.d.  981,  Nov.  12,  is 
ia  the  seventh  year,  ibid.  858  ;  a.d. 
984,  May  28,  is  in  the  tenth  year,  ibid. 
864;  AJ>.  981,  Mar.  28,  is  in  the 
itveoth  year,  ibid.  1102;  and  JalvSI 
al«>.  ilnd.  1108 ;  ▲.!>.  982,  Aug.  28,  is  in 


the  eighth  year,  ibid.  1007.  If  these 
dates  are  oaloalated  on  one  principle, 
his  reign  mast  have  begun  after  Nov. 
12,  924 ;  bot  I  shoald  not  ventare  to 
take  this  for  granted.  The  reign  of 
Athelstan  lasted,  aocording  to  the 
MS.  Tiberias  A.  8,  foarteen  years  and 
seven  weeks  and  three  days,  which, 
oaloalated  back  from  Got.  27,  940,  the 
day  of  his  death,  woald  fix  his  corona- 
tion aboat  the  first  week  in  September, 
926.      The   Ohroniole   gives  him   a 
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2  J1EM0RIALS  OF  9.  DUNBTAN 

oventa  hftvo  l>«)^un  In  924.  AUord  plami  DuoatAn's  birtli  in  t 
Bpriag  of  935,  arguiag  that  if  hii  molhtr  wan  pnigiuuit  in  P«br 
M  molt  be  Buppocod  to  hftve  bean  the  oMa  U  AdeUrd'i  n  ' 
tha  OMidlM  hoa  anj  BcanbUnoe  ot  tnitb.  and  if  Athelabut's  a 
took  pUoe  aboat  tho  mlddla  of  the  jraar  9S4,  tha  oblld  moat  ban 
bean  bom  In  986.'  And  tbia  oompnlation  ie  borne  oat  by  an  entr; 
in  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  Paacbal  Table,  preaorred  In  the  Cotton 
MS.,  Galijtula  A.  Ifi,  nndar  tbe  year  9SS,  *  on  tbiaon  gearo  wwa  ice 
DuQstao  geboren.'  The  matter  is  not  in  itself  of  great  importanoe, 
but  it  ia  cooiplicattx!  with  ijuoMtJuna  tuuchiu^;  the  datti  iif  arohbiahop 
Atbolm,  and  the  age  at  which  Donatan  tooli  holy  orders. 

Dnnatan'a  parent*  war^  u  lb«  Saxon  prlwl  Ulla  ua,  Haoratan 
and  Kynadritha ;  hia  n«at  kinamea  ware  among  tha  '  palatini '  or 
members  ot  the  eoarl  and  bonaebold  o[  Atbalatan ;  EUago  the  Bald, 
iushop  of  WiDobeoler,  and  biahop  Kineoige  o(  liiohfield,  were  alao 
near  raUtiona.  Punalan  had  a  bFotbar  named  Wulfric  The  great 
lady  Etbelfleda  waa  alao  oonneoted  with  him  by  tbe  ties  of  relation- 
ahip,  and  aba  waa  of  royal  daaooot,  being  AtbaUtan'a  nieoa.  Thaae 
drcnmBtanoea  certainly  give  aome  foundation  for  the  Btalemenl  of 
Dnnatan'a  nubility,  made  by  tbe  Uter  blograpbera,  who,  bowevar, 
have  a  atrong  tendency  to  define  what  the  earlier  writer  baa  left 
indefinite.  Advlard  gooa  tnrtber,  making  archbiahop  Atbetm  hla 
UDol*.  Oabern  and  Kadmer  make  hia  parenla  nobia,  and  turn  the 
lady  Ethetfieda  into  Elfgifa  or  ^thalgifn.  They  alao  ignore  tbe 
axlatsnoe  of  WuUrlo,  making  Donatan  an  only  eon. 

Tbe  probability  ia  in  favour  of  Dnnatan'a  iwUe  Urtb.  Of 
Heoratan  nothing  more  ia  known,  bat  Kynadritha  la  very  probably 
the  same  as  Keondmd,  a  lady  wboee  nam*  ia  found  among  thoee 
members  of  Atbalatan's  court  who  «■!•  made  partakers  ol  tba 
prayers  of  the  noaka  of  S.  Oall,  wben  in  Iba  year  939  Ibay  wan 
visited  by  biebop  Syttowsld  of  Woroaatar.*    Wolfrio,  who  ia  daaorfbad 

reign  ot  tourUm  nar*  and  Im  wmfci.      bidiI  han  bMn  ero*n«d  H>«  fmn 

whioh  maj  lun  Man  ealtnlalad  (ram      all«r  hi*  nign  hiaii.   whkb  m  bm- 

hla  laUtn'i  ilntli.  and  would  llx  ihi      prebaU*.    I'artMpa  lb*  da*  Hav  nt 

10:-lf  fur  toat.      lura  vm  la  mom  nooaatia  kalaador. 

_  . .  _  I.  Edward'*  daath      It  I*,  newant,  vn^  aaitoM  ihat  aU 

waM    ba    datemitwd  on  or    aboal       tha   aaalasl   Msnal  UMa  ^m  hta  a 
A^iiat  90,    994:    It    not,  AlhelaUn       niipiotoalj  lowtMnTaan. 

■  Aniutaa.  iii.  9U. 

■  Tha  form  1*  priutod  bf  GoUaalua  In  Uu  Beripkwai  Rhmb  llaiaawal 
I,  wi.  11.  fart  IL  D.  IJSS.  Biiil  alM  In  ika  A|ip«nilii  lo  Iba  Ba^att  tm  tba 
ra.    II  li  lo  oIomI;  ooDiiMlBd  wilh  t>imalaii'apariadUial  It  ta  worth  «bUa 

)1  VW.   ladietlooa  U.  fl^  V»H  E«nwaU 
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as  managing  the  secular  affairs  of  Glastonbury  under  the  title  of 
prsepositus  or  reeve,  may  also  with  some  probability  be  identified 
with  Wulfrio,  the  '  comes '  or  *  gesith '  of  the  kings  Edmund  and 
Edred,  to  whom  many  grants  of  land  were  made  which  ultimately 
became  the  property  of  Glastonbury.  The  estates  thus  bestowed 
were  situated  at  Idemestone,  Nellington,  Grutelington,  Langleath, 
and  other  places  not  far  from  Glastonbury,  and  the  gifts  may  possibly 
have  been  made  with  the  intention  of  their  being  appropriated  to 
the  monastery;  they  begin  as  early  as  940,  when  Dunstan  could 
scarcely  have  become  abbot,  and  Wulfric  the  recipient  must  have 
been  an  elder  brother,  if  he  were  brother  at  all.  Another  glimpse 
of  him  may  be  caught  in  a  curious  MS.  of  the  Irish  collection  of 
canons,  now  among  the  Hatton  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  entitled 
*  Liber  Sancti  Dunstani,'  which  belongs  to  the  date,  possibly  to  the 
school  or  hand  of  Dunstan.  The  scribe  has  drawn  in  one  place  the 
head  of  a  boy,  in  rubric,  with  the  name  *  Wulfric  Cild.' 

The  lady  Ethelfleda  bears  a  name  too  common  among  the  Btheifled* 
Anglo-Saxons  to  furnish  any  basis  for  identification,  and  the  fact 
that  she  is  called  Athelstan's  niece  scarcely  helps  the  inquiry.  A 
certain  lady,  ^Ifleda,  has,  like  Wulfric,  grants  of  land  from  Athelstan 
and  Edmund,^  which  came  to  the  same  monastery.  This  lady  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  Ethelfleda  of  Mercia,  Athelstan's  aunt, 

lestivitatem  cam  illis  celebrando,  quatuor  ibidem  dies  demoratas  est.  Seoando 
antem,  postquam  monasteriam  ingressas  est,  hoc  est  in  ipso  depositionis 
8.  Galli  die,  basilicam  intrayit  et  pecaniam  secom  oopiosam  attalit,  de  qaa 
partem  altario  imposuit,  partem  etiam  atilitati  fratrum  donavit.  PosthsBO  eo  in 
eonTentam  nostrom  indaoto,  omnia  oongregatio  concessit  ei  annonam  anias 
fratris,  et  tandem  orationem  qaam  pro  qaolibet  de  nostris,  sive  vivente, 
five  vita  decedente,  facere  solemas  pro  illo  facturam  perpetualiter  promisit. 
Hme  Bont  antem  nomina  qoie  conscribi  jassit  vel  rogayit :  rex  Anglorum  Adal- 
ttean,  Kenowald  episcopas,  Wigharth,  Eenwor,  Gonrat,  Keonolai,  Wondyoh, 
Eeondnid.'  A  longer  list  appears  in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Fratres 
Conscripti  (Goldast.  p.  156) : — 

*  Hie  regis  Anglis  et  oomitom  saomm  nomina  denotata  sunt ; 

Adalsten,  Bex.    Wolfhelmns,  archiepiso.    Elwinus,  episc.    Eotkaras,  episc. 
Winsige,  episo.    Sigihelm,  episcopos.  Oda,  episcopas.   Fridosten,  episc. 

Kenod,  abba.       Albrich,  abba.  Gudret.  Erdolf . 


Fridolef. 

Wnlfun. 

Ortgar. 

Osfred. 

Elfsie. 

Adalwerd. 

Elwin. 

Adalwin. 

Berectwin. 

Wulfilt. 

Wighart. 

Conrat. 

Kenwin. 

VVandmd. 

Kenowald,  episc. 

Kenolaf. 

Eeondmd.' 

cmn  ceteris. 

The  bishops  are  Wolfhelm  of  Canterbury;  Elfwin  of  Lichfield;  Edgar  of 
Hereford;  Winsige  of  Dorchester;  Sigelm  of  Sherborne;  Odo  of  Bamsbury; 
Frithstan  of  Winchester ;  and  Kynewold  of  Worcester.  Of  the  abbots,  Kenod 
belongs  to  Evesham  or  Abingdon,  and  Gudret  to  Glastonbury.  Elfrio,  abbot 
(Albrich);  Osferth,  ealdorman ;  Wnlfhun,  bishop;  Wihtgar,  minister;  and 
others  may  be  identified  with  the  witnesses  of  Athelstan 's  charters. 

*  M8.  Wood,  L  folios  223,  240 ;  Eemble,  G.  D.  No.  389,  where  she  is  called 
*  religiosa  foemina.* 
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who  died  in  98S  at  thft  Uteat,  nor  with  Etbelfled*  o(  Daiu«rb&m,  t 
Moond  wife  ol  king  Edmand ;  nor  with  EmUMk.  Athulafaui'*  Riiit«.| 
EtbeUleda  of  Bonus;,  abbeas,  virgin,  and  pftlron  aainl,  cAiinot,  I' 
btr  noord^  hiaUtty  be  trno,  have  bean   Ibo  widowod  (riund  i 
DunsfauL    Thu  main  pnrl,  bowerar,  of  tbs  bislor;  of  the  abbeu  oCfl 
Bonuej  is  apocrTpbal,  and  the  datM  Msigned  to  her  « 
with  one  uiotber.     It  is  tfaerafors  possible  tbkt  she  wu  the  partoft  J 
whom  we  mn  seeking.     She  is  said  to  h&ve  been  the  dughtar  of  atf  ■ 
saldormui  EthelwoJd  and  bis  wife  Brihtwina.'     If  this  i 
be  identical  with  Elfweard,  Atbulalan's  brolber,  who  died  in  9U,  fa 
daughter  would   be  the  king's  niece ;  but  this  ie  baieljr  probaUo. 
The  tact  that  Oaborn  and  Eadmer  give  her  the  name  of  Ethalgifu 
or  Elfgifu  would   ^ibow   tliat  in  tbeir  tima  no  snob  identit3P  was 
reoognised,  nor  can  the  latter  name  with  anj  probability  be  regarded 
■•  the  (nis  one,  altiioagh  the  praotioe  assigned  to  her,  of  miniiitering 
of  ber  goods  to  the  Unga  and  the  seed  royal,  does  curiouslj  coincide 
vilb  tbe  olBoe  wbioh  baa  been  with  great  probability  asoribed  to  that 
more  famous  Rthelgifu  *  wboexerelsed  so  baiwful  an  influence  on  the 
oareer  of  king  Edwy.    We  know  Etbelfleda  only  on  tba  teatimonyof 
tbe  Saxon  prioet,  who,  boweTar,  distinotly  aaserta  bar  relationship  with 
botb  Dunstan  and  Atbelstan. 

Onr  earliest  antbority  doea  not  determine  the  degree  of  talation- 
ship  between  EUege,  Kineslgo,  and  Danatan,  but  Adelard  makes 
Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ibe  brother  of  Uemlan.  In  this 
by  iUi<lf  tbiuf  is  nothing  improbable;  Atbelm  had  boon  bLsbopof 
Wella,  and  woe  very  likely  to  have  been  oonneoted  with  the  royal 
family,  as  one  at  least  of  bis  sueoMsors  was ;  his  name  ooours  also 
in  the  list  of  bishops  given  byWiUiam  of  Ualmasboryaa  having  been 
monks  of  Olaatonbary.*  Adelard,  howew,  is  so  manifestly  mistaken 
in  making  blm  tbe  painn  as  well  as  onole  of  Dnnstan,  that  no 
weight  can  be  atlaobed  to  hia  eridenoe.  Atbelm  died  aitbar  wb«l 
Danstea  waa  a  baby,  o>  balore  he  waa  bom.*  WoUbalm,  who  sae- 
oeaded  him,  had  likewise  been  btabop  of  Wells,  aitd  among  tiie  Dan- 
atan letteta  there  is  foand  a  oopy  of  versaa  adibsaasil  to  bim,  whlafa 
may  point  to  some  ooonciion  between  tbe  two,  bnt  be  ia  nowbem 


■  Hot  ltf«  it  in  Capcrei*,  ebridaed 

(ram  th*  MH. Und. 4se.    SmHmV.  

Oal*lofnM.Aa.  L  Ma.  ben  Adektd.  p.  U.    U  Ihe  idiwiii 

-  ~  -  iTtaoB.  Hlclofieal  Kmmjt.  pp.  ol  ebwlm  m  to  WellUa  l>  MB  b» 
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^d  to  have  been  connected  with  Glastonbury,  or  to  have  been  a 
patron  of  Donstan. 

Glastonbury,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  the  place  of  domuui 
the  saint's  birth  and  early  teaching ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Irish  ^  aiu- 
pilgrims  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  resting-place  of  the  ^°^"^ 
younger  Patrick.^     Whilst  quite  a  boy  he  lived  also  in  the  palace  of  DunatA&'a 
Athelstan,  at  no  great  distance  from  Glastonbury,  it  would  seem,  as  ^^      ^ 
he  had  already  received  the  tonsure,  and  was  serving  in  the  church 
of  8.  Mary,  in  which  he  had  been  baptized.    After  his  expulsion 
from  Athelstan's  court,  he  stayed  a  long  time  at  Winchester  with 
Elfege,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  become  a  monk.    After  this  we 
again  find  him  at  Glastonbury  in  attendance  on  the  lady  Ethelfleda, 
who  had  built  herself  a  house  there,  and  who  left  her  estates  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him.   He  next  appears  in  attendance  on  king  Edmund 
at  Cheddar,  and,  after  a  short  disgrace,  is  made  by  him  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  in  which  office  he  continues  until  he  is  made  bishop. 

For  this  part  of  Dunstan's  life  we  have  very  few  dates.  Athel-  i>»te  of 
Stan  died  in  the  year  940,  when  Dunstan  would  be  about  sixteen,  no  appaintniMii 
doubt  a  clever,  somewhat  precocious  boy,  whose  dreams  and  prayers  ^^*'**^" 
might  very  likely  expose  him  to  the  rough  treatment  of  his  play- 
fellows. His  appointment  to  Glastonbury  is  placed  by  the  Canter- 
bury copy  of  the  Chronicle  in  the  year  948,  and  by  Florence  of 
Worcester,  whose  authority,  if  independent  of  that  copy,  is  preferable, 
under  the  date  942,  but  only  as  one  of  the  remarkable  acts  of  king 
Edmund.  The  direct  evidence  being  so  slight,  we  may  rest  on  the 
authority  of  the  charters,  in  which  Dunstan  as  abbot  appears  among 
the  witnesses  only  in  946,  the  year  of  Edmund's  death.  The  only 
charter  of  earlier  date  in  which  he  is  mentioned  is  one  of  the  year 
940,  which  is  apparently  admitted  by  Eemble  as  genuine,  and  which 
is  a  grant,  made  to  him  as  abbot,  of  land  at  Christian  Malford.^ 
But  although  this  document  has  no  overt  evidence  of  fabrication,  it 
is  found  only  in  a  copy,  like  the  other  Glastonbury  charters,  and 
either  the  name  of  Dunstan  or  the  title  of  abbot  may  have  been  an 
insertion  of  the  copyist.  Dunstan,  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  nobles, 
might  have  had  a  grant  of  folkland  at  sixteen,  the  age  at  which  the 
young  warrior  received  his  arms ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  if  he  had 


'  The  Arras  MS.  says  the  younger 
Patrick,  the  other  two  MSS.  the  elder 
Patrick.  This  is  a  trace  of  the  growth 
of  the  legend  that  connects  Patrick 
with  Glastonbary,  and  may  be  the 
germ  of  the  tradition.  Whether  the 
later  MSS.  altered  junior  into  senior 
in  the  idea  of  enhancing  the  greatness 
of  Glastonbary,  or  wheUier  the  writers 
knew  of  the  existence  of  Sien-Patrio, 


Patricius  senior,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  bishop  second  in  succession  after 
the  great  Patrick,  and  who  might 
safely  be  called  either  senior  or  junior, 
I  cannot  take  on  myself  to  decide.  By 
William  of  Malmesbury's  time  Glas- 
tonbury claimed  not  only  the  great 
Patrick  but  his  successor  Benignus. 
'  Eemble,  G.  D.  No.  384. 
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than  beootno  abbot,  knil  tbAt  in  n  oharch  so  dmu'  tha  royal  court.  Us 
name  should  not  Appe&r  in  the  chuten  for  six  yean  longer.*  I  think, 
bowevor,  that  the  data  oamwt  be  thrown  later  than  948,  and  1  eee 
in  the  chronology  no  dlfflcultieB  that  need  hinder  the  belief  in  the  stoc; 
of  Edmnnd's  hunt  in  Cbaddar  a*  Rubstantiall;  tme. 

A  more  important  point,  perhaps,  and  certainly  a  more  inter«et- 
ing  one,  ia  the  condition  of  (llaatonbury  at  this  time;  and  although 
it  cannot  Iw  touohcd  on  bete  aicept  in  the  moet  turaory  manner,  il 
oatiDot  be  diamiBBed  with  a  word.  The  Saxon  print  n^neaenta  it  aa 
an  ancient  sanctuary,  a  retin»d  apot  powmlng  a  ohareb  to  which  a 
more  than  homan  origin  waa  aecnbed,  a  holy  place  to  which 
Athelitan  raaorMd  for  the  porpoae  of  praynr,  a  plaou  of  pilgrimage 
colonised  by  Iriahmen,  who  had  gathered  itt  tbe  tomb  of  Patrick. 
As  tbs  place  of  Dnnstan's  birth,  ednoatlon,  ami  pniniotlon,  GlaNton- 
bury  bad  a  later  history,  niaoh  o(  which  is  coloured  by  its  cun- 
nesion  with  tbe  Canterbury  saint ;  it  becania  a  rioh  abbey,  ami  laid 
claim  to  an  early  history  and  remote  antiquity ;  not  content  with 
<sUi"i'ng  tbe  senior  aa  well  ae  the  junior  Patrick,  It  adopted  Joeeph 
of  Arimatbea  aa  its  firat  founder,  and  produoed  evidanoe  of  ila  «sia(- 
eooe  and  sanctity  under  kings  and  in  timaa  long  anterior  lo  Iba 
Weat  Saxon  role ;  not  only  Edmnnd  the  Uagnifioent  ruler  of  Bdtaini 
and  Edgar  tbe  Peaoefal,  and  Edmnnd  Ironnila,  but  king  Arthur 
Urnaslf  al^t  them.  Such  claima  doubtleas  provoked  critiotam,  and 
etitidim  bmed  on  tha  monks  the  need  of  a  forged  history  to  a«srl 
and  of  forged  monnmento  to  support  them.  And  the  (at»icatioa  of 
■noh  evidencoe  must  have  gone  on  at  Olaatonbury  on  a  aeala  pro- 
portioned to  tbeae  cUims.  Weatminstar  olumed  the  apostle  Peler 
aa  iU  founder,  but  that  by  a  mlnuls.  S.  Allan's  rijoicad  In  tha 
(Rvtomartyr  of  Uritain,  but  oontontad  itself  with  Ofla  aa  tha  realorar 
rather  than  the  founder  of  its  greatness.  Itut  Otastonbniy  wooU 
have  a  history  without  a  miraclsi,  and  a  oontiouous  existenoe  which 
needed  no  nntoratlon.  William  of  Malmoebury,  it  would  almost 
Mom.  undertook  lo  araet  tha  stoiy  out  of  maturiala  which  tm  dis- 
tmstad,  but  this  did  not  oootent  h^  omployen,  and  thoy  iol«poUt«d 
hia  work  to  a  degtae  which  maksa  U  impossible  lo  ralj  with  eoniMaoM 
upon  any  part  of  it 

The  later  developments,  howarar,  at  Olaatonbury  Ustofy  need  not 
make  us  shut  our  eyea  lo  loob  early  avidenee  aa  la  atTorded  by  Iha 
Baxon  prieat.    Further,  we  have  in  a  IIB.  of  Ibe  same  datai  or  even 

•  UonsiaB  aUssts  ealy  WW  ehartsr  rs^Ubas  obadiMs  vevUs  baae  euta- 

ef  Bdmand:    Ke.    KM.   msifad  hj  Um  wAm  jwei.'      Hi.  Bat 

KsuUa   aa   nspWoos,   a   (tool   W  rspvdsss  Us  int  liislevlsal  a 

BlbslDotb,  la  tb«  aiasiaabenr  Osfta-  aa««  bis  illwlillpw  la  a  shw  _ 

sn  oUas  nolsBS  ied  Bdssd  la  tei,  KanUs,  C  D.  411. 
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a  few  years  later,  a  list  of  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  which  runs  up 

to  the  affe  of  Ina.^    Ethelwerd  mentions  the  coenobium  of  Glaston-  Early 

bury  as  the  burial-place  of  the  ealdorman  Eanulf ;  ^  its  early  history  oiastonbair 

is  indeed  unnoticed  by  Bede,  or  by  the  authors  of  the  chronicle,  but 

its  existence  as  a  monasterium  is  proved  by  an  incontrovertible 

authority,  the  letters  of  S.  Boniface,  and  the  life  of  the  same  great 

West  Saxon  saint  written  by  his  countryman  and  disciple  8.  Willi- 

bald.'    And  this  mention  by  S.  Boniface  carries  us  back  to  the  days 

of  Ina,  who  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  apart 

from   Glastonbury  influences,  was  the  founder,  and  to  the  early 

abbots  of  the  ancient  list  just  mentioned.     And  the  certainty  of  this 

>  It  is  very  nsefal,  m  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  Glastonbury  workmanship, 
to  compare  the  list  of  abbots  given  in  the  Tiberias  MS.  with  that  given  by 
l^^lliam  of  Mahnesbory,  and  the  few  dates  ascertainable  from  early  historians 
and  charters  with  the  elaborate  array  of  years  which  he  produces,  possibly  in 
some  degree  from  the  same  materials. 
Tiberias  B.  5. 


1.  Hamgils. 

2.  Wealhstod 

8.  Coengils. 

4.  Beorhtwald 

5.  Cealdhon. 

6.  Muca 

7.  Wiccea. 

8.  Bosa. 

9.  Stitheard. 

10.  Herefyrth. 

11.  Hunbeorht. 

12.  Andhnn. 
18.  Guthlao. 

14.  Cuthred 

15.  Ecgwulf. 

16.  Dunstan 

17.  Eliric. 

18.  Sigegar. 

19.  ^Ifweard 


Bp.  Hereford  in  731 
(Bede). 

Contemporary    with 
S.  Boniface,  epist. 

At    the    Council    of 
CloTesho  in  805. 


Confr.  S.  Gall,  above, 
p.  3. 

A.D.  940  or  946-958. 

Bp.  of  Wells  in  975. 
975  onwards. 


W.  Malmesb.  Ant.  Glaston. 
After  five  British  | 
abbots,  Patrick, 
Benignus,  Wor- 
gret,Lademund, 
andBregored: — 


1.  Beorthwald 

2.  Hemgisel 
8.  Beorwald 

4.  Aldbeorth 

5.  Atfrith   . 

6.  Eemgisel 

7.  Guba      . 

8.  Ticca      . 

9.  Cuma     . 

10.  Walthun 

11.  Tumberth 

12.  Beadulf . 

13.  Muca 

14.  Gutlac    . 

15.  Ealmund 

16.  Herefyrth 

17.  Stiwerd  . 

18.  Ealdhun 

19.  Blfric     . 

20.  Dunstan 
81.  Elfward. 
22.  Sigar      . 


670-680 ;  abp. 
Canterbury. 
680-705. 
705-712. 
712-719. 
719-729. 
729-743. 
748-744. 
744-752. 
752-754. 
754-786. 
786-795. 
795-802. 
802-824. 
824-850. 
850-866. 
866-880. 
880-905. 
906-927. 
927. 
940. 
962. 
972. 


The  order  and  dates  of  Malmesbury*s  list  seem  to  be  quite  at  random ;  yet 
there  is  enough  likeness  between  the  two  lists  to  show  that  he  had  older 
materials  to  work  upon. 


*  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  518. 

'  There  is  a  letter  of  Brihtwald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Forthere, 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  referring  to  abbot 
Beorwald  (Mon.  Moguntina,  ed.  Jaff6, 
p.  48);  this  Beorwald  is  called  by 
Willibald  abbot  of  Glastonbury  *  cceno- 


bium  .  .  quodantiquorumnuncupatu 
vocabulo  Glestingaburg  *  (ibid.  439); 
and  there  is  a  letter  from  the  priest 
Wiehtberht  to  *patribus  et  fratribus 
in  monasterio  Glestingaburg  con- 
stitutis'  (ibid.  246),  written  during 
the  life  of  Boniface. 
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maoh  of  the  earljr  history  gives  probability  tu  tn&iiy  of  tbo  ohnrlatSt 
tha  plKOB  at  whltJi  in  iba  Olutoaburjr  G«rtulftry  wouU  ftfford  b;  it- 
0eU  vary  little  preBomption  of  their  oredibJht;. 

On  •noh  oridenM  wa  duj  luuiutna  thftt  then  wm  kn  Mioiant 
eodeaiaetiaU  setllsment  at  OlMtonbnrj,  dating  bom  U»  Mnath 
osntnr;  at  lh«  latest,  wblob  h«d  thftrod  Iba  obKngea  and  nparisnead 
tha  fat4>  that  bad  bafallen  moil  ol  tb«  establiabnianta  of  Iha  oantniiat 

■  of  the  oonverrion  ;  tho  oborohM  and  other  btiildiiigf  ataDdiog,  tb> 

librariaa  perbapa  in  a  few  fiaeae  ooDtiouing  entira,'  bat  tha  moBaatle 
life  extinct,  the  namo  prsMrvad  onlj  aa  giving  a  title  to  the  owner- 
■hip  of  the  Unda,  and  tha  abbola  and  monk>,  if  tbera  wan  an;  that 
ntMA       called  tbamMlTea  ao,  being  really  wcuUi  priests  and  derica.*    The 
Iriah  pllgrlnu  who  Inatrocted  Diuuitan  ntay  or  inajr  not  have  bean 
mambara  or  oSeen  of  tbia  estabUahniBnt,  bot  tha  right  of  patoona^ 
u*  (ttta  ol  waa  olearl;  in  tho  handa  of  tha  king,  and  the  atato  of  monaatio  nit, 
SuHTuS     diadpUna,  and  pretension  waa  so  attenuated  tliat  the  eontemporariaa 
of  liunstan   regarded  hita  aa  a  founder  rather  than  a  roformar. 

IMonaofaiam  there  waa  in  England,  althuagh  it  waa  not  after  the 
rolo  of  S.  Bvnadiot,  and  a  monk  RuiuitAn  had  already  become ;  bat 
that  Dunatan's  monachiam  bad  little  or  noiltini;  in  common  with 
the  atate  of  thinga  exiating  at  tilaatonbary  at  the  time  ^ipean 
from  the  words  whioh  tha  biographer  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Edmund : 
*Ba  IhoD  6t  tiOB  seat  tiie  lord  and  potont  occupant,  and  whalaoenr 
from  thine  own  meana  ahall  bo  lacking  for  the  increaaa  of  dtriaa 
aarrioe,  or  for  the  oomplsteneaa  of  the  sacred  rule,  that  I  will  supply 
devoutly  by  my  royal  boonty.'  *    It  is  dear  that  tbe  abbacy  muat 


m  UM    < 

^^_  altbo 


■  Auar'i  Moomit  of  tho  ilate  ol  Ui* 
nionwUa  Initltala  ia  AUml'i  tiro*  tm 
un*  ot  tho  Dill  hftlt-ovQinrjr :  'par 
mnlU  ralroMU  •nsonim  irarriouU 
—"""'J'—  vita  lUaiduiiua  ak  Uta  tot* 
■•aw,  aeeaon  •!  a  mnUl*  alUs  seal!- 
Ena  tnndiHu  dauwat,  qoaaiTii  par, 
plorliaa  ft«1hni*  tnoaaalaria  io  lUa 
NfloDa  «oeatni«l>  pannaasut  aaUo 
lanan  raottlun  llliui  vil*  ofdina- 
UUlai  taoeott,  otado  anaia,  ant  pro 
aUaoloinanUB  Infaalauoatlraa  .  .  . 
■at  MiaRi  pra  nunia  Ullni  ganU*  in 
anal  t>nM«  diviiUnn  abatiJanUa.' 
Ae.  U«n.  HIaL  Brit  «aa.  AoeanUna  to 
Alfiad  hinuali  tha  booka  rvaiaiiwd.  bat 
then  ina  no  nna  who  eant4  um  tbatn. 
PraL  to  &  Qrafon'f  Parionl  Ou*. 

•  Elftla  Iha  UofiBpbM  of  Bthal. 
wdd,  tha  mrDaat  flwrrihat  of  lUa 
•lala  at  tlllll(^  draw*  a  sad  pfeten  at 
Iha  oU  Klnalar  at  W1a«<Malar.  and 
altbonfh  (I  nwy  te  aiSMaiiiiil  It  ia 
'*--    iMthnaa;    at   an    ay-iritaais : 


I  Imnria  itWMUI.  adse 


1  allaa  MdptaalM.  tn)«  atabrktaH 


iwU*  want  ia  naitna  Aa^otaai. 

aad  araat  »ll|iMi«t2j|aMnid«M. 
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have  been  yaoant  and  the  lands  of  the  monasteiy  in  the  king's  hands,  oonditioB  of 
maoh  as  was  the  case  at  Abingdon  at  the  same  time.  The  words  of  ^^''"'^'^ 
the  biographer  of  S.  Ethelwold  might  be  applied  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other ;  it  *  was  a  plaoe  in  whioh  a  little  monastery  had 
been  kept  up  from  ancient  days,  but  it  was  then  desolate  and  neg- 
lected, consisting  of  mean  buildings  and  possessing  only  a  few  (in 
the  case  of  Abingdon,  forty)  hides  ;  the  rest  of  the  land  of  the  place 
the  king  possessed  by  his  royal  right.'  ^  That  is,  there  was  still  a 
monastic  establishment,  but  it  had  become  ruinous  and  impoverished. 
It  was  in  name  an  abbey,  but  really  served  by  clerks,  or  altogether 
neglected.  The  renewal  of  discipline  was  really  a  foundation  rather 
than  a  revival 

The  name  of  the  abbot  who  had  vacated  the  seat  taken  by  Dun-  i>aiutan*s 
stan,  as  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  is  Elfric,  the  successor  of  P'«*«cewor 
Aldhun,  under  whom  he  says  Dunstan  had  been  educated.  In  the 
ancient  list,  however,  Dunstan's  immediate  predecessor  is  named 
Eogwulf ;  and  the  next  in  order,  counting  backwards,  is  Guthred, 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  identify  with  that  'Cudret'  who  appears 
among  the  courtiers  of  Athelstan  in  the  compact  with  the  monks  of 
S.OalL 

It  might  be  difficult  to  define  the  monastic  character  that  Dun-  Dnnstan's 
stan  had  assumed  ;  but  it  differed  as  much  from  the  system  which  ^^^^j^ 
it  superseded  as  it  did  from  the  more  perfect  form  into  which  it 
ultimately  grew.  No  doubt  the  name  and  dress  of  the  monk  were 
resumed.  Wulfred,  Dunstan's  early  friend,  is  called  a  deacon,  but 
the  companions  of  his  retirement  whilst  he  is  abbot  are  called  monks. 
He  himself  in  the  famous  drawing,  which  with  very  much  probability 
is  ascribed  to  his  own  hand,  appears  in  the  dress  of  a  monk.  Yet 
the  establishment  at  Glastonbury  under  him  is  much  more  of  a 
school  than  a  convent :  the  words  *  scholasticus '  and  *  discipulus ' 
come  more  naturally  than  'monachus.'  In  this  again  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  to  Glastonbury ;  exactly  the  same  processes  are 
traceable  at  Abingdon.  I  conclude  that  there  had  taken  place,  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  Elfege  the  Bald,  a  strong  tendency 
towards  pure  Benedictinism :  that  tendency  was  represented  by 
Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  in  their  early  efforts,  but  it  was  not  crowned 
with  success,  or  brought  into  perfect  accord  with  the  Benedictine 
discipline,  until  Dunstan  had  seen  the  old  rule  in  working  at 
Blandinium,  and  Oswald  and  Ethelwold  had  brought  instructors 
from  Fleury.  The  difference  between  the  laxer  rule  of  Dunstan  and 
the  stricter  discipline  of  the  other  two  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  difference  of  their  foreign  relations,  partly  also  to  the  fact  that 

bury  as  compared  with   Canterbary.  '  Elfric 's  Life  of  Ethelwold,  Hist. 

CSomp.  Bobertson,  Hist.  Essays,  p.  190.      Abend,  ii.  257. 
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'sSS£>' 


I  £d|{u-,  Id  *^^I 
Umit  hi*  own  ' 


DoDSt&n,  being  k  gtateam&n,  and.  af  l«r  the  aooGWOn  of  1 
poiitiuit  of  aupmniu  imporbuioti.  wu  obli|(«d,  whftterar  hi*  o 
viahea  nu;  have  boon,  to  avoid  a  polio;  of  ptirwcutioii.  In  iba 
biograjihiM  of  Etholwold  and  Oswald,  IhinsUn  pUys  a  {wrt  quite 
seooodarj  to  thoin  in  the  expulflioo  of  ibtt  elttrko  from  th«  raooaa- 
tariM ;  and  in  his  own  ohorabea,  Ganterbur?,  Uondon,  and  WoraBMer, 
bo  attempted  no  mieh  mMsare :  it  is  pomiblu  that  he  >oted  ae  a 
ebeclt  rather  than  a  spur  on  the  i^eal  of  Edf^ar.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  bo  supposed  that  tho  chtks  wore  expelled  without  his  per- 
mioBion ;  and  although  the  Btorioa  of  his  active  partlciptttioii,  detiuled 
by  Osbom  and  Eodmer,  wore  borrowed  and  adapted  from  the  career 
of  KthelwoM,  there  is  evidenoe  enough  in  the  fint  life  to  show  that 
he  sympethiBed  with  the  movement,  and  that  his  own  life  and  per- 
■onaJ  influence  were  Raided  by  an  asoetio  ■pLriL. 

Edmund  reigned  bnt  a  sliort  timo  after  Donstui's  af^iaintiiNnfc 
as  abbot,  dying  on  May  £6,  946.'  Edrod,  who  ettcoeedod  bia, 
reigned  until  November  88,  96S.i  The  former  king  wa«  eighlMB 
whan  ho  began  to  rel^n,  twenly-four  when  bo  died.  Edred  mutt 
have  been  within  a  year  of  the  same  age  as  Donstan.  These  date* 
help  to  reooocilu  nn  to  the  fact  that  Dumtan  beoaroo  abbot  at  twanly- 
two.  They  serve  to  account  for  his  doae  iatimaoy  with  Edred ;  they 
had  been  playfuIloWH  probably  at  the  oonrt  of  Athcbitan.  Kdred 
was  a  sickly  young  man ;  the  Sason  priest  has  drawn  «  picture  of 
his  ill-health  too  graphic  to  be  an  invention  of  bis  own.  Uis  mother 
Eadgifn  wm  bis  chief  adviser,  and  next  to  bta  Dtwslan,  who  aolad 
M  treaaara  of  the  roy»l  eetktea,  and  perhaps  in  an  official  position 
somewhat  Uke  that  of  the  later  ohanceUore.  His  time  wm  divided 
between  his  abbey  at  Qlastonbury,  where  he  wee  leaafaing  and 
bailditig,  and  his  atteodanoo  on  the  king,  wbo  seemed  to  have  kapt 
oourt,  not  in  ibe  western  sbiiee  like  Athidstan  and  Edmund,  bnt 
chiefly  at  Wincbeeter.  Hie  reign  was  on  Uw  wbob  a  sooosHfal 
one ;  lor,  whether  by  Us  own  energy,  by  Dnnslan's  poUoy,  or  by  tbe 
divisions  of  bia  anemias,  he  acquired  finally  the  aDegJaPoe  of  N«tb- 
umbria.  It  was.  no  donbt,  during  a  visit  paid  with  Edred  to  the 
north  that  Dunstan  saw  the  remains  of  B.  OuthberL 

It  is  to  these  years,  no  doubt,  that  I>anstan*s  period  of  active 
teaching  Is  to  be  teferrad.  It  wee  Edied  who  by  his  mother's  adviee 
plsMd  Etbelwold  es  abbot  at  Abingdon ;  and  this  is  the  time  of 
Oewald'e  mission  lo  Fleury.*  The  part  laJten  by  andsUsbf^  Odo  in 
the  goveramsnt  of  tlM  oauntty  liaa  been  ofaeennd  by  the  gbny  of  ibe 
younger  men,  and  by  the  feet  that  bl*  life  waa  not  wriuen  antO  a 

■  Chr.  8m.  u>.  tM. 

•  Ibid.ui.VU. 

•  KUrio'i  Uti  ot  ElWwoU.  CbniD. 
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oentory  and  a  half  after  his  death.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
did  nothing  to  thwart  the  policy  of  Dunstan,  and  enough  of  his 
ecclesiastical  legislation  remains  to  show  that,  in  a  determination  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  both  monastic  vows  and  the  laws  of 
marriage,  he  came  in  no  degree  behind  his  more  famous  successor.^ 

In  958,  the  death  of  Ethelgar,  bishop  of  Crediton,  gave  Edred  Proposal 
and  Eadgif  u  an  opportunity  of  promoting  Dunstan  to  the  episcopate.  Dansuui 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that,  as  Adelard  relates,  a  like  offer  was  *  ^^'^^ 
made  to  him  on  the  death  of  Elfege  the  Bald  in  951.    He  was  not 
yet  of  canonical  age  for  consecration,  and  he  refused  the  bishopric, 
alleging  as  the  reason,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  later  writers,  his  un- 
willingness to  leave  the  court  as  long  as  Edred  lived.    There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  about  this  part  of  the  story,  or  about  the  dream 
which  followed  his  refusal.    Elfwold  was  appointed  at  his  recom- 
mendation to  Crediton,  and  as  bishop  of  Crediton  Elfwold  attests 
the  charters  of  Edred  from  958  onwards. 

Edred's  death  must  have  been  sudden;  he  was  at  Frome;^  Date  of 
Dunstan,  who  was  at  Glastonbury,  was  summoned  to  attend  him,  but  death 
the^king  died  before  he  arrived,  and  the  crown  fell  to  Edwy,  the  elder 
of  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  by  his  first  wife  Elfgifu.^  Edred's 
reign  is  said  in  the  table  of  the  kings  to  have  lasted  nine  years  and  six 
weeks :  *  a  computation  which  agrees  but  imperfectly  with  the  dates 
given  by  Florence  of  Worcester  for  his  coronation  and  death,  the 
former  event  being  placed  on  the  16th  of  August  946,  and  the  latter 
on  the  feast  of  S.  Clement,  November  28,  955.  The  rougher  com- 
putation of  the  Chronicle,  nine  years  and  a  half,  dating  from  the 
death  of  Edmund,  is  nearer  the  mark. 

As  Edwy  reigned  three  years,  thirty-five  weeks,  and  five  days,'  Date  of 
and  died  on  the  1st  of  October  959,  his  coronation  must  have  taken  ^JSm^od 
place  on  the  first  or  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  956.     He  could 
scarcely  at  this  time  have  been  more  than  fifteen  years  old.    Dunstan 
was  still  at  court,  and  on  him  and  his  kinsman  Einesige  ^  was  thrown 
the  disagreeable  task  of  bringing  back  the  careless  and  obstinate  boy, 


1  See  his  Constitutions,  pabllshed 
in  the  reign  of  Edmund,  in  Wilkins, 
Concilia,  L  212  sq. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  955. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  ^.d.  955 ;  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit  p.  662. 

*  MS.  Tiberius,  A.  8 ;  Chr.  S.  ed. 
Thorpe,  i.  233. 

*  *  Four  years  less  seven  weeks,' 
MS.  Tiberius,  B.  5 ;  Bel.  Ant.  U.  171 ; 
*  quadriennio  *  Ethelwerd,  p.  520 ; 
'three  years,  thirty-six  weeks,  less 
two  days,  MS.  Tiberius,  A.  3 ;  Thorpe, 
Chr.  8.  p.  888. 


*  Kinesige  appears  first  in  a  char- 
ter of  Athelstan  to  Abingdon, 
Eemble,  C.  D.  1129,  as  bishop  of 
Berkshire.  Berkshire  was  properly 
in  the  diocese  of  Bamsbury,  of  which 
Odo  was  bishop  at  the  time.  In  the 
lists  of  bishops  (M.  H.  B.  624)  he  is 
bishop  of  Lichfield ;  he  may  have 
been  administering  Berkshire  for  Odo 
at  the  date  of  the  earlier  charter.  He 
attests  charters  from  931  to  934,  and 
from  949-963 ;  but  possibly  enough 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name. 
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bom  tba  ehamber  of  Etbelgifu  uid  h«r  dsugfater,  to  the  Mlemii 
buuitiet.  On  this  tTwit  tuncb  bta  b«im  written,  und  An  Mnount  of 
orttiaum  spent,  allogetbsr  out  of  proportion  to  Iho  nuhwula  for  IM 
Ustorjr.'  Tba  iurr»tioii  of  the  Skson  prieat  is  the  prini&f7  autboritj ; 
written  tort;  yeara  after  the  erent,  and  not  hj  bd  cf  ^witnau,  It  bean 
marks  of  having  been  coloured  b;  popular  tradition.  The  dlitimtioo 
whioh  I  liave  already  drawn,  aa  to  the  narrative  of  our  author,  whan 
it  oonoems  Dunitan'e  private  history  and  where  it  touobes  on  puhUs 
events,  may  be  applied  here.  The  nionstroiu  lust  of  such  a  mere 
child  u  Edwy  was  oould  not  have  been  a  main  feature  of  a  etoij 
told  bj  Dunelan  bimseU,  wbn  know  the  tnitb.  and  who,  althoa|[b  h* 
bad  been  porsocntnd  by  Elholf^fu,  had  no  temptatiun  U>  pervert  faols. 
The  offenoe  given  to  Duuatan  may  easily  Iw  acoounUx]  for  bj  the 
relationship  of  Eilwy  and  Kthelgifu,  and  the  bulk  o(  our  historians 
have  so  oontitruw]  iL 

DunstRo's  flight  to  FUndere  must  have  followed  early  In  tbe  year 
6S6 ;  the  obartere  u(  Rdwy  whiob  are  attested  by  him  *  may  some  at 
them  be  referred  poaeibly  to  the  day  of  the  ooronadon.  Edgar 
eontinued  much  longer  at  his  brother's  side,  at  loast  until  tba 
Bammer  of  U&7.*  The  rebellion  of  the  Northnubriana  and  Uorolana 
Gutnot  be  thrown  later  than  the  "pring  of  9£8.  Id  that  yaar  Edgar 
begins  to  issue  charters  aa  king.'  The  revolt  is  pUced  I7  Fknanoa 
of  Worcester  in  067,  and  as  bishop  Kynewald  of  Woroeater,  vbota 
death  made  room  for  Dnnstan  as  bishop,  disappears  in  that  yew 
from  the  ebarlen,  the  recall  of  Dnnstan  probably  followed  immadlalaly 
on  the  revolt.  Edgar  la  reckoned  to  have  reigoed  two  years  at  lb* 
time  of  his  brother's  death. 

Dnnstan 's  ratom  was  foUowad  by  hia  promotion  to  the  sjilaeopala. 
Obstonbnry  was  in  Uia  hands  of  Edwy,  and  (or  tha  Ihna  it  appaand 
that  he  bad  no  ohanoe  of  raoovming  it.  It  woa  aceoriiagiy  ittm 
niioed,  in  a  council  of  the  witan  attached  to  Edgar,  that  Daailaii 

■  On  thli  nblMi  m>T  be  rvad  with  which  U  atiMtad  hj  Uik  Astsl  M 
adTuiUo*  Ur.  AUcD-m  Rnar.spp«i>M  (Kupbl*.  47*),  if  ■ban  hj  the  Mie> 
lohiiworkoD  Iba  PranwUiTa,  p.  310.       Iwn  lo  bWong  totMt. 


•  PranwUiTa,  p.  310.      Iwn  lo  bWong 
lU  Id  uU  HlstoTT  ol         ■  ThsMelet 


I bteti 


UwHUdleAgM.    Th«lara»rUTMT 

9«aidatti«.     BaUem**  eooelosiaa  b  d<Md  VU.  In  wbkh  I 

In  MUnea  at  hu  BTguomL  mU   'm   Ar-* 

■  Thmm   SI*,  •  gnal   to  Willos,  (MiTlel  o(   1 

daMd    OU.    KamUa.    IM;    om    lo      WonMlw.Kl     „  

Atdosdan.  dated  «6S,  KaiiUa.  441  j  el  tUnlafi.  sad  LMlvine  at  Umlmj, 

one  dated  UMriOtfieertf.  in  tSTogr  KmdU*,   471;   eaotbOT.   dated   M9. 

«l  Wweokr,  Eamld*.  4»1|   an*  lo  favn    the    ma»  Ouim\»rf.  bM   Iba 

flrie,  in   Uh   AUnadoa   Oaitalsiy,  eisBatBie  o(  l>uaatan  >«   U«lMp  el 

*  -    '  —  SVBkK  tllW.  lin.  UmtiHK  ud  OakTMl^ea^wchhWHW  n( 


._    .__    _       ol   Us      Y<rt    ,       

*Ker9.Bn,Kemhli^      brmiilf  Hn|  iil  Ihi  Mi 
A  ohartv  te  Usbop  (MyleL 
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should  be  made  a  bishop.  This  council  was  held  at  a  place  called  in  coanou  of 
the  various  MSB.  of  the  first  life  Bradanford  or  Brandanford.^  If  the  ^"°^^^'* 
latter  reading  be  right,  and  it  is  the  reading  which  Mabillon 
leoognised  in  the  Arras  MSS.,  and  is  clearly  that  of  the  Cottonian, 
the  place  was  probably  Brentford,  the  earlier  form  of  which,  Bregent- 
naford,  was  probably  lost.  If  the  other  reading  be  the  true  one, 
Bradford  in  Wiltshire  would  seem  to  be  the  place  meant ;  but  if  so, 
then  Edwy's  kingdom  must  have  been  much  more  circumscribed 
than  we  have  any  other  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  have  been.  The 
Wiltshire  Bradford  must,  I  think,  have  been  in  Edwy's  hands,  and 
the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  Brentford. 

The  story  further  reads  as  if  the  resolution  of  the  witan  merely  The  qnes- 
was  that  Dunstan  should  be  promoted.     No  see  is  mentioned,  per-  pa^J^, 
haps   no  see  was  vacant.    We  are  not  told   that  Dunstan  was  «>nMoratio& 
consecrated    upon    this    recommendation,  and    Adelard    probably 
records  the  truth  when  he  describes  him  as  consecrated  by  Odo  to 
the  see  of  Worcester.    Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  conse- 
crated as  an  unattached  bishop,  as  the  Saxon  priest  describes,  to 
attend  personally  on  Edgar  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  counseL 
Such  an  appointment  would  not  have  been  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  system  of  diocesan  episcopacy  that  had  prevailed  in  Wessex, 
where  from  the  time  of  Ethelwulf  there  had  been  occasionally  shire- 
bishops  with  no  fixed  see.     On  this  hypothesis  might  be  explained  The  tradi- 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Adelard  that  Odo  consecrated  Dunstan,  ^^°^ 
*  titulo  ecclesisB  cui  episcopus  datus  est  oonticito ' ;  the  idea  that  he 
did    so    by    divine  instruction,   that    he  might  succeed    him  at 
Canterbury,  being  an  after-thought. 

Whether  or  no  this  was  the  case,  the  death  of  Kynewald,  bishop  He  is 
of  Worcester,  gave  the  new  bishop  a  see.     Eynewald's  name  appears  vp^^ter^ 
for  the  last  time  in  a  charter  of  957 ;   and,  in  the  few  charters  of 
958  which  were  issued  by  Edgar  during  his  brother's  lifetime, 
Dunstan  appears  as  bishop.    If  the  festival  kept  on  the  21st  of 
October  at  Canterbury,  as  the  ordination  of   S.   Dunstan,^  com- 
memorates his  episcopal  consecration,  it  must,  I  think,  be  referred  to 
the  year  957.    In  959  he  received  the  see  of  London,  and  held  it  and  of 
together  with  Worcester  until  the  settlement  that  followed  Edwy's  ^^^^^ 
death.    This  arrangement  may  not  improbably  have  been  made  either  ReMon  for 
because  Odo  was  dead,  or  because  Canterbury,  where  a  new  bishop  ^^  pi«»»"^ 
would  have  had  to  seek  consecration,  was  in  the  hands  of  Edwy. 

>  The  ftoooani  of  this  coonoil  given  Sacr.  i.  54  :    *  xii.    Gal.    Novembris, 

by  WiUdns,  Gonoilia,   i.  224,  is  an  Cantuarise,    ordinatio    B.     Dunstani 

extract  from  archbishop  Parker's  An-  archiepisoopi,  cujus  vita  quam  faerit 

HquUaisM,  pontificata  digna  etiam  divina  revela- 

*  From  the  Obitoary  or  Martyro-  tione  innotait.' 
Icgy  of  Canterbury,  Wharton,  Angl. 
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Eilwy'i  marmg*  miMt  bive  taken  pUoa  tn  956,  or  mrly  in  B07 
the  ohutar  of  Abingdon,  attested  by  EUfiifii  the  )aag'B  wU«,  and 
Etbelgifn  the  king'i  wife's  mother,  barring  also  the  ^tteatation  of 
bishop  Kynew&ld.'  It  is  cot  Attested  bj  Odo,  wbo  hsd  no  doabt 
been  offended  with  the  m&rriAge.  Edwy'a  ohftrtera  in  whieh  Odo'e 
naniP  appoArs  in  9G7  maj  have  been  (tnnted  most  probabljr  baton 
that  event :  those  of  BfiS,  after  the  loroed  raoondliation,  following 
ibe  separatioR  of  Eiiw;  and  EUf^fu,  which  in  pUoed  by  the  Anglo- 
Bftxon  Chronicle  of  Worcester  *  in  that  ye^r. 

The  oeit  pc^nt  to  ha  ooniudcrcd  in  imu  ■•(  the  most  complex  in 
oar  earljr  annaU,  bnt  it  is  also  one  on  which  our  Saxon  priest  la 
a  primary  aathority :  tbo  oirounulanoee  that  followed  the  death  of 
Odo,  and  the  appointment  of  Dunstan  as  his  suocesaor.  Oar 
author,  who  gives  no  datas,  (ells  as  tliat,  on  Odo's  death,  EUsia 
or  Elfsigo,  bishop  of  Winoheslar,  snooeeded  him  ;  that  Elfsige  oB 
his  way  to  Rome  croBSod  the  Alps  in  deep  snow,  and  eanghf'J 
the  oold  which  killod  him.  His  oompanions  returned.  Byristbalm, 
the  bishop  of  Ooraat,  was  chosen  in  his  idace,  and  having 
shown  himself  Inoompalant  lo  onforoe  disd|dine  was  sent  back 
to  his  see  by  the  king,  who  tbea  with  the  advice  of  his  witan 
appointed  Dunstan.*  We  are  not  (old  who  was  king  when  EUaiga 
and  Byrhlhelm  were  appointed ;  the  king  who  nominated  Dunataa 
was  of  coarse  Edgar.  There  is  thus  nothing  in  the  original  atoty  IhftI 
is  fatal  to  tbe  belief  that  EUlaige  and  Byrhtholm  ware  tho  nonilneea 
of  Edwy,  and  the  humiliation  oi  the  latter  prelate  a  remit  of  tfaa 

■  Rill.  AbMid.1.  aiS;  KsnibU.O.      Joiiiictha  tiborKjutvdd.  Diia*taB*> 

D.    No.   laoi.     Tb»  eliuMi  U  Dot      -     " 

qaiU  >iiii[iU.  R4w7  bwlovi  Kan- 
nltif  ton  on  th*  prlal  Drihthslm.  iritb 
Iha  dkia  SM.  •ml  tfaa  atMUtion  of 
Odo.Bdjtsr.  Eltufte.  Oivull.  WulfiiKe, 
Kjttamo\6.  uidliuiiBl:  UutitelaMlT 
Mot*  lh«  rvvoll  at  Ih*  north,  end 
probebl;  Mora  th«  ni«nia|S-  Attw 
this  Brihlbclm.  no«  m  bUbop,  «- 
efaaaSM  ths  Kmniniiioa    laMa  lor 

ens    al    OiTdaiibriil«B    with    abbot  ,  .  

BibdvoUof  AbiocdoD;tliisM«haiiM  OmiA  firm  t  HammiHuirf.maUag 
btiam  wUhogt  dii*,  Bni  aUHMd  »  Sdwy  u  aJaliatar:  •tub  asam  pn- 
'JEUsllo  thai  eiaiacss  wU,  sai  pria  aUsraai  eJsjnavtt  aesm  si  isyall 
JUbdgUv  Ihaa  STnisfH  wUss  .  .  .  AotlatM  aatai 
nwdor.'  lUitt*,  Onrnlf,  utl  Com-  sqmfflsssMiUMadvl 
wiA,  UibepL  Tbi«  Mehaniri  Is  msMt(abu  iwrnorit,  ■ 
-    "  "uib1m*      el  4s  n 

Ibtbslu      (o.  t.) 

ton*   ■  •  Tbe  IK*  ol  OsnU  f 

W*lMp.  Odo  and  Bd«u  ««r«  away      which  li  lbs  original  ai 
trom  tb«  eavTt,  sad  ElfgUa  sad  b«r      Imidt  oBind  Wf  B1U| 


i 


•  TLbsrios,  B.  4.  ■  Ret  on  thlmua 
i^Esra  Oda  ansUaeop  totavBde 
Radwi  (gallic  snd  Xl%jt«.  tofUHH 
Ui<hi«wfentofW7bba.'  Il  ii  lo  be 
tnoaatmnA  tbu  tbi>  !■  sU  lbs  •*<- 
dues  <n  bsTo  on  lh«  mbjset  saeipl 
Um  tndtiten  peTBlant  a  bundisd  sal 
Dltj  7*at*  uua.  Tba  Sason  prissi 
B71  Dolblna  sbonl  tiw  oORipMlea  of 
Um  narrtac*,  and  IT    ■  -         ■ 


BlfgUa  a 
lor  Ut>  Um*.    Al) 


Um  thai  tt  prnvM  b  tba  tart  ol  lbs      qvoiated  EUrigs. 
marrisfo.   aad    tbal   it    iDoh   ptaes 


I  lo  Iha  Ubb   wb*  J 
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changes  that  followed  Edwy's  death.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
except  in  its  latest  and  most  questionable  edition,  does  not  mention 
either  the  death  of  Odo  or  the  names  of  Elf  sige  and  Byrhthelm ;  and 
Adelard  also  is  silent  on  the  whole  transaction. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Osbem  and  Florence,  we  i^t^stfte- 

.  .  '  menu  at 

find  an  immediate  difficulty.    Osbem  attributes  the  appointment  of  ▼vianoe 
Elfsige  and  Byrhthelm  to  Edgar :   Florence  of  Worcester,  perhaps 
wavering  in  his  own  mind,  places  the  election  of  Elfsige  before,  and 
that  of  Byrhthelm  after,  the  accession  of  Edgar  to  the  whole  king- 
dom.^    William  of  Malmesbury  follows  Osbem  in  ascribing  the 
appointment  of  Elfsige  to  Edgar,  and  although  in  the  Life  of 
Dunstan  he  adopts  the  same  statements  about  Byrhthelm,  does  not 
mention  him  among  the  archbishops  in  the  Gesta  Pontificum. 
Eadmer,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  accurate,  follows  ^JjJ®' 
Osbem.     Such  an  array  of  writers,  who  possessed,  in  the  records  of  refer  tbe 
their  churches,  authorities  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  might  ^EUd^ 
be  supposed  to  afford  a  conclusive  comment  on  the  original  state-  ^  ^^^^ 
ment,  strong  enough  certainly  to  refute  an  argument  founded  on  the 
first  reading  of  that  statement. 

Such,  however,  is  the  scantiness  of  all  information  added  by  Reaifoan- 
these  writers  to  the  original  stock  preserved  in  the  Chronicle,  that  eridenoe 
we  can  scarcely  give  them  credit  for  possessing  or  for  using  materials 
that  have  not  come  down  to  us.    We  have  recourse,  therefore,  to  the 
information  which  we  may  find  in  charters  and  kalendars,  and  in  a 
more  precise  examination  of  tbe  chronology. 

Edwy  died  on  the  1st  or  2nd  of  October  959.^    Odo  died  on  the  what  time 
2nd  of  June ;  ^  but  in  what  year  ?    His  name  is  found  attached  to  bet^^  the 
an  Abingdon  charter  dated  May  17, 969,  which  has  no  decisive  mark  2S??i2t  of  * 
of  forgery.^    If  he  died  in  June  969,  there  is  still  time  before  the  ^^^ 
Ist  of  October  for  Elfsige  to  go  as  far  as  the  Alps,  thirty-three  days' 
journey,  for  his  companions  to  return  home,  and  Byrhthelm  to  be 
elected.    And  the  existence  of  a  charter  of  Edwy,  dated  969,  and 
attested  by  Byrhthelm  as  '  Dorobemensis  ecclesisB  episcopus,'  may 
be  regarded  as  conclusively  proving  that  he  was  appointed  by  that 
king.'    On  the  other  hand,  such  a  succession  of  events  is  so  rapid  as 
to  be  almost  unprecedented.     Elfsige  would  hardly  have  found  the 


>  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  968,  959. 

*  Foot  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  give 
the  year  959 ;  two  958 ;  one  Oct.  1, 
958.  Florence  gives  959 ;  the  Ealen- 
6mx  printed  by  Hampson  gives  the 
day  Oct.  2  ;  the  charters  afford  ample 
proof  that  Edwy  was  alive  in  959. 

'  Obituary  of  Canterbury,  Angl. 
Saer.  i.  54. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  DipL  No.  1224,  an 


Abingdon  charter,  attested  not  only 
by  Odo  bat  by  Eadgiva  the  king's 
grandmother.  Hist.  Abend,  i.  169- 
172.  It  is  worth  observing  that  of  the 
two  copies  of  this  charter  one  (Clau- 
dias,  c.  9)  omits  the  name  of  Odo. 

*  This  charter,  which  is  not  in 
Eemble,  is  in  the  Book  of  Hyde  (ed. 
Edwards),  p.  177. 
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Alp«  ao  blocked  with  snow  in  Jam  Uut  he  sbotild  bo  ntMy  t 
to  dMth  ;  uid  FloMDM  of  Woroaeler  diatinetlj  pUoM  Odo'a  deMh 
in  the  y«&r  in  which  he  Mf«im(ad  Bdw;  &nd  Eligifii,  that  ta  in  9fi8. 
It  in  important,  too,  to  obaorro  that  ona  copy  of  tbu  Abingdon 
ch&rter  omits  the  name  of  Odo.  On  the  whole  we  tnj  safaljr  oon- 
clnild  that  Aiiflioiunt  KroaD<l  i*  found  for  iwtURg  wid*  the  iMimanta 
of  OstMrn  aa  to  the  nomination  of  his  two  BnooeMon,  tnd  (or  tnlw- 
preting  the  Skxon  prieat  Accordingly. 

A  minor  quMtioa  is  this :  Bjrrhtfaelm  Is  Oklled  by  onr  first 
uithor  the  bishop  of  Doraot,  that  is,  of  Sbvrboma  ;  bat  Uie  lists  of 
thu  bishops  of  Hherbome  oontain  no  such  name,  th&t  sm  haviniK 
been  occupied  snooessively  by  Wolfsigo,  who,  u  we  know  (rom 
ohartera,  disappeus  in  958,  and  Elfwold,  who  si^ns  first  in  961.  It 
is  true  that  between  these  yeftrs  there  is  room  for  Byrhthelm,  bnt 
the  lists,  which  are  nearly  oontcmpomry,  do  not  admit  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  prelates  of  this  name  at  this  period,  in  the 
sees  of  Wells,  Wlnohesler,  and  London.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
impouiible  that  the  btihop  who  was  elected  to  Cantnrbary  wM  the 
bishop  of  Wells,  who  is  called  eUchu  in  966,'  and  who  may  eitlMr 
have  held  Sherburne  after  Wulfslge's  dMth  in  9flS,  as  well  as  Wells, 
just  se  Dunstan  held  London,  or  have  been  exiled  bishop  of  I>oml 
in  mistake  lor  Bomeraot.  Wo  fiod  his  name,  however,  so  often  in 
the  Abingdon  cbarlera  that  it  seems  more  natural  to  adopt  Ibe 
former  suppoaition.  Tha  fatct  thai  we  find  two  bishop*  of  the  uune 
constantly  attesting  togelber'  binders  as  &om  IdantUying  this 
Byrhthelm  with  the  ooBop«nts  of  the  sees  of  London  u>d  Win- 
chester :  bat  it  is  obrions  that  if  Cantarbary  wore  praotioaQy  vacaDt, 
as  we  hare  snppoeed,  from  June  9Se  to  October  909,  any  bishops 
appointed  in  iba  meantime  mast  have  either  aoagfat  eonsecmlioa 
ebewhere  or  have  held  sees  in  plurality.  I  think  tbat  on  tbe  whole 
it  is  most  likely  that  Byrhthelm,  who  is  called  the  king's  UaAnan,' 
was  a  eomputitor  with  Dnnstan  in  mon  w»yff  than  one ;  he  was 
probably  Kdwy'a  prime  minister,  u  Donslaa  wu  Bdfiai^  and 
BdgarM  Mamph  was  the  deoUhre  caoae  br  hi*  ftnal  dsteL 

Donstao  then  became  arabblsbop  of  Oialscbnij  In  9S9 ;  Uw 
I  the  Chronicle  whidi  plMs  tlds  ercot  in  961*  beinf 


WeiMfttaflM. 


t.  C  D.  Me.  ItH. 


coMMMM- XlfmU  flm  appaen  in      peMef  b  an  trt»>aUllaQ  lno«»  KB.. 

U    1  am  ■trMMdMOMl  In  ifala  eoa-      u  ellg«etW  eaiMeA  in  bar,  ud  el 
tsMlnaidtatUMlHT.BotwiMa.      boeM  ealy  fa  ft*   Ctmtm^an  MS. 

t.  Ik  wkieh  is  A«  iMStidaUi 


Hi*t.  Kmm,  o.  IH,  netik  alsa  anp-      Voa.  A.  H.  «kk 
poses  Bythih^  to  ban  ■neawJiJ      m  en  enUiarlir. 
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late  insertions,  and  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  charters.    The 
oommemoration  of  his  ordination  on  October  21,^  before  mentioned, 
may  possibly  refer  to  his  installation  at  Canterbury ;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  no  time  could  have  been  lost  after  Edwy's  death  in  remov- 
ing Byrhthelm,  a  fact  which  is  moreover  proved  by  two  charters  of 
959  *  which  Dunstan  witnesses.    After  the  settlement  of  the  king-  S^^  ^ 
dom  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  pall.     This  he  received  from  Pope 
John  Xn.  probably  in  960,  in  which  year  very  few  charters  con- 
tain his  name.    In  961   he  consecrated   Elfstan  and  Oswald  his 
successors  in  the  sees  of  London  and  Worcester,  probably  also  the 
new  bishop  of  Sherborne.    In  968  he  consecrated  Ethelwold,  his 
old  fellow-pupil  or  disciple,  to  the  see  of  Winchester,'  and  from 
that  date  begins  the  struggle  of    the  monks  and  clerks  which  struggle 
furnishes  most  of  the  historians  of    the  reign   with  their  chief  monks  and  ^ 
subject  of  discussion.     We  must,  however,  dismiss  this  famous  ^^ 
question  with  a  very  few  remarks  in  addition  to  those  already 
made. 

All  evidence  seems  to  show  that,  whilst  the  monastic  move-  ^^ 

'  the  new 

ment  had  taken  its  rise  at  Winchester,  it  had  been  received  with  the  monachinn 
most  fervour  in  Mercia.  Dunstan  received  his  impressions  in  its 
favour  from  Elfege  the  Bald.  Ethelwold  was  a  native  of  Winchester, 
and  Oswald  had  been  trained  and  held  preferment  in  the  same  city. 
The  revival  of  Olastonbury  and  Abingdon,  under  the  patronage  of 
Edred,  was  the  limit  of  success  in  Wessex  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
four  years  of  Edwy's  rule  were  unfavourable  to  its  extension.  The 
statements  of  Osbern  and  Eadmer,  that  Edwy  confiscated  all 
monastic  property,  are  not  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  the  earlier 
writers,  but  Olastonbury  had  certainly  been  seized,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Winchester  under  Ethelwold  seems  to  show  that  such 
monachism  as  had  existed  under  Elfege  was  extinguished  under 
his  successor.  We  may  safely  infer  that  the  monastic  party  shared 
in  the  disgrace  of  Dunstan,  and  was  made  to  bear  the  effects  of  the 
quarrel  between  Edwy  and  Odo.  Accordingly,  when  the  revolt  of  coMexioii 
the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  placed  Edgar  in  the  position  of  a  monaatio 
rival,  and  a  too  powerful  rival,  to  his  brother,  it  was  natural  that  SferdiT 
he  should  find  support  in  the  monastic  party ;  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  that  revolt  was  prompted  by  the  leaders  of  the  religious 
reform,  who  were  provoked  by  Edwy's  foolish  and  unlawful  mar- 
riage. The  story  that  Edgar  in  his  early  youth  had  been  moved  by 
the  sight  of  the  ruined  monasteries  to  make  a  vow  of  restitution  ^ 

'  Ang.  Sac.  i.  54.  'ClerioospeTOBOshabait,nostrihabitas 

*  Kemble,  C.  D.  Nob.  1221, 1225.  viros    aioat  diximos  honoraTit/  says 
Chr.  8.  ▲.!>.  963.  the  monk  of  Ramsey.      (V.  Oswaldi, 

*  BegolariB     Ck>noordia :     preface.  Nero  E.  1.  f .  8.) 
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mny  voiy  woll  b«  true ;  he  owed  bia  crawn  to  m«n  wbti  won  ■iaoan 
in  their  draira  to  bring  sboot  tho  suno  iind.  UnqaMtioDkUjr  than 
won)  nuny  uthor  points  at  Usne.  WesBaz  uid  Meraui  won  btld 
together  b;  a  very  slight  tbread,  u  both  Mrli«r  and  Ut«r  history 
show :  but  there  c»n,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  either  thet  raligioiu 
qaealions  entonul  into  the  atruggU,  or  thkt  the  renilta  bound  Edg&r, 
even  more  firmly  tli&n  they  bound  Dnnstftn,  to  the  mansstio  intoreai. 
Tho  vory  Rcnnty  notioiw  of  the  Obronide  daring  Kdgar'a  reign 
illustnte  this,  and  what  little  truth  can  be  sifted  from  the  exag- 
gomtionH  of  thii  laUir  monustio  writen  eeemi  to  confirm  tho  oonolu- 
aion.  Oswald,  under  the  protection  of  the  Eut  AngUan  aaldonuan 
Etbetwin,  waa  working  at  Bamaey.  Elbelwold  waa  aorting  a  aobame 
of  extension  which  waa  to  revive  the  oborobea  which  bad  periafaad 
ia  the  Danelaw.  Arohbiahop  Oakytel  of  York,  the  near  kinamao  of 
Oawald  and  Odo,  and  of  the  half  mythic  Thurkylal,  abbot  of  Bed- 
fo?di  whom  Crowland  afterwarda  claimed  ae  founder,  moat  have 
been  one  leader  of  the  'popolDB  bmmalia,'  when  thej  tenoonoed 
Edwy.  Edgar'a  suooeaa  pUoed  tbaee  man  in  poaaeaaion  of  all  the 
piwiir  thoy  oould  desire.  With  Dunatan  at  Caulerbory,  Elhalwoli) 
at  Winchester,  and  Oswald  at  Worcester,  their  oonrae  waa  clear. 
Elbelwold  was  the  moving  apirit,  Oawald  tempered  i«al  with  dia- 
cretion,  Dunatan's  band  may  be  credited  with  such  little  moderation 
and  praotioal  wiadom  aa  can  be  traced.  The  movoment,  with  all  ita 
drawbacks,  waa  JnaUflable,  perhape  absolulely  neoesaary.  The 
cleansing  of  Winchester  from  the  '  spnroi^  clenoomm '  may  not 
hare  been  Indiapenaablo  to  the  welfare  of  Bamaey,  Ely,  PetarbonMigh, 
and  TbomBy ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  mooaatic  nuaaion  systam 
waa  naoeaaaiy  for  the  reoovsry  of  middle  England  from  the  doaola- 
tion  and  darkneaa  which  had  been  branght  upon  it  by  the  Daoaa,  or 
that  the  monaftio  revival  waa  In  thoae  regions  both  sucoeesful  and 
naefuL 

In  bia  first  year,  904,  RthnlwoM.  with  Edgar's  i 
azpeUad  Iha  aeaulars  from  the  two  great  mooaateriaa  of  Win 
bmn  Chertaey,  and  from  Milton,'  and,  aftor  doing  lu^  carried  o«t  his 
sobama  ia  middle  England.  He  raoovered  fi^,  Petarborougfa.  and 
Thoomey  from  Iha  hands  into  wUoh  tbay  had  taUan,  and  aslabtished 
a  body  of  monks  la  each,  nndet  abbots  ot  bia  own  tntniag.  Oswald 
acted  with  leas  aoargj ;  Inalaad  of  driving  Ibe  elarin  out  uf  his 
cathedra]  at  Worcaator,  ba  ramoved  bis  epbcopal  chair  lo  the 
neigfabnoring  monastaty ;  bnt  be  canisd  on  his  edncational  and 
miwdonary  worli  at  Bansey  with  not  lasa  seal  than  was  shown  by 
Ethehrtdd.  II  Is  aeoordiivly  on  this  part  of  England  that  Iba  storm 
faOsn  ----- 
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The  only  other  question  of  interest  in  the  career  of  Donstan  story  of  tiw 
during  the  reign  of  Edgar  is  that  which  concerns  the  king's  vnitonaad 
coronation  at  Bath,  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  story  of  the  J^L?^*" 
nun  of  Wilton  and  the  septennial  penance.  According  to  Osbern,  p«»*°<* 
Edgar  violated  a  nun  at  Wilton,  who  became  mother  of  Edward, 
his  successor,  and  Dunstan  imposed  as  a  penance,  besides  other 
observances,  the  disuse  of  the  crown  for  seven  years  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  nunnery  at  Shaftesbury.  Eadmer  denies  that  the  young 
woman  in  question  was  a  nun,  or  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Edward, 
but  admits  the  fact  of  the  crime  and  the  penance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  foundation  of  Shaftesbury,  which  was  known  to  have  been  a 
work  of  King  Alfred.  Gotselin,  the  biographer  of  S.  Edith,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Osbern,  gives  to  the  lady  of  Wilton  the  name  of 
Wulftrudis,  and  asserts  that  Edgar  would  have  married  her  had  she 
not  retired  to  take  the  veil  at  Wilton.^  Nicolas  of  Worcester, 
Eadmer's  friend,  denied  the  connexion  between  the  disuse  of  the 
crown  and  the  sin  of  Edgar,  and  gave  the  name  of  S.  Edward's 
mother  as  ^thelfleda,  daughter  of  Ordmser,  ealdorman  of  the  East 
Angles.'  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  Gesta  Kegum,  whilst  he 
related  three  legendary  stories  of  Edgar's  vices,  attempted  to 
harmonise  the  several  accounts  which  he  had  read,  and  gave  the  full 
account  of  the  murder  of  Ethelwold  and  marriage  of  Edgar  and 
Elfthritha,  adding  that  the  nunnery  of  Werewell  was  founded  as  an 
expiation  for  the  crime.' 

So  far  as  direct  evidence  goes,  the  story  of  the  nun  of  Wilton  ^^^°^ 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  Osbern,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  wm  an 
is  told  with  circumstances  that  supply  a  partial  refutation.     As  on  ^dai 
this  the  truth  of  the  septennial  penance  depends,  it  may  fairly  be  »'»"*^*^«»' 
argued  that  the  whole  story  stands  or  falls  together.    The  life  of 
S.  Edith,  however,  which  represents  a  quite  independent  tradition, 
clearly  shows  that  there  was  an  ancient  scandal  about  a  veiled  lady 
at  Wilton ;  William  of  Malmesbury's   legend  of  the  murder  of 
Ethelwold  proves  a  tradition  as  to  the  foundation  of  an  expiatory 
monastery.     The  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  imbedded  in  the 
Chronicle,  are  a  telling  proof  of  Edgar's  vices.^    The  coronation 
taking  place  in  978,  just  seven  years  after  the  marriage  of  Edgar 


>  HaUlloDs  AA.  SS.  O.  S.  B.  bso.  v. 
p.  628. 

'  The  biographer  of  Oswald  (Nero 
E.  1)  says  that  Elfthritha  was  the 
daaghter  of  Ordmer,  ealdorman  of  the 
'  OoddeDtalee  Angli ; '  bat  he  also 
makes  her  mother  of  both  Edward 
and  Ethelred;  so  that  he  must 
have  confounded  two  of  Edgar's 
wiTea.       The   Chronicle    says     that 


Elfthritha  was  daaghter  of  Ordgar. 

'  Gesta  Begam,  lib.  I.  (ed.  Hardy, 
p.  254). 

*  A.D.  958.  Canute  thought  Edgar 
*yitiis  deditus,  maximeque  libidinis 
seryus  in  sabjectos  propior  tyranno 
fuisset.'  W.  Malm.  G.  P.  (ed.  Hamil- 
ton), p.  190 :  from  Gotselin's  Life  of 
S.  Edith ;  Mabillon,  s»c.  v.  p.  626. 


c2 


KUOaiAI^  07  S.  DtTNSTAN 


uid  Elfl)mih&,  ftftords  «  presumptiot)  u  to  eome  oonDexion  betwi 


tba  story  of  the  aeven  7«iu«' 


ftod  thftt  Ul-omanod  mMirisga. 


t  Ibo  vut;  (drcunistftiices  whiofa  aeom  to  oa  to  afford  k  pnotiekl 
cine  to  the  expUiutioti  nuy  have  tbetonlvM  anggmtod  the  legend. 
It  may  bo  quito  u  wi«o  to  rojaot  tha  whole  of  the  leftendar;  matter, 
aad  deny,  with  Nioolaa  of  WoroeBtor,  the  oooiuraioD  of  the  ooronation 
with  the  poiuuio».'  If  thii  be  donn,  we  oannot  do  better  than  aooapt 
the  theory  which  baa  been  recently  worked  out  with  threat  researofa 
and  ingennity  by  one  of  our  moat  omlneiit  hUturical  Kohulani,'  that 
Bdgar'a  oorotuvtioti  at  Bath  waa  a  eolema  typical  enunciatioD  of  the 
oonaumniatioo  of  Engliah  anity,  an  ioanguralion  of  the  king  of  all 
Hm  nadoiiB  of  England,  eelebtated  by  the  two  arobbiabope,  poeaibly 
with  Bpedat  toatruotiona  or  recognition  from  Borne,  poeaibly  In 
imitation  of  the  imperial  oonaearation  of  Edgar'a  kiuamen,  Uie  firat 
and  aeoond  Otto,  possibly  aa  a  doolar&tion  of  tbe  imperial  character 
of  the  Eoglish  eiowD  itaelf. 

Tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  snppliea  only  three  facta  during  tbe 
sem  yean  that  intervene  between  the  marriage  and  the  coronadon : 
tbe  war  in  Weatmorelaod,  ttie  ranging  of  Thanet  by  tbe  king,  of 
iriiioh  BO  explanation  la  given,  and  the  appointment  of  Oswald  lo 
the  see  of  York.  Floreitee  of  Worceslar  Ifarowe  into  these  vaeuit 
yiBrs  the  nversl  stagea  of  monastia  prognaa :  tbe  yau  967  ia  muked 
bj  tbe  foondatlou  of  Bomsay;  in  968  Edgar  placed  noaka  at  Etolar; 
in  069  the  clerics  were  banished  from  the  monaalerisa  of  Usnia ;  in 
970  ■  the  reUea  of  B.  Switbno  at  Winchester  were  liualated ;  and 
in  978  tbe  new  minster  wie  dedicated.  The  great  coronation  at 
Bath  took  place  at  WhlUnntide  97S,  and  Um  homage  irf  the  eight 
kings  afaortly  after  at  Obesler.  Two  years  after,  on  July  8.  97S, 
Ed^  died,  and  was  bnried  bj  Donslao  by  his  father's  aide  at 
Olaatoobary. 

Donatan  snnrived  his  friend  for  tfairtsen  yean,  dnring  whioh  the 
Uograiibera  do  not  anpply  a  single  item  at  independent  Intcmalloii. 
Tbe  Saxon  priest  tells  us  little  of  the  reign  o<  Edgar,  and  does  aol 

■      ■  The  LU*  of  Omld.  whteh  gins  WnlbiMi  Ua  Uw  peen  pnUahid   ky 

(a  tan  detail  d  tU*  eoretutloa.  hu  HebUloa,  mo. t.  pf.  ei(  ML,at«h^ 

a  wmd  sboiit  th*  pwianoi.  sad  Doattaa  wai  pfaaHt,  lad  bm  >^lHiTt 

raenile«a>da  uora  wilito.'    B«w-  KUiiaii,  Btheigar,  BUMea.    BmI|I> 

r.  M  it  gin*  at  bnfiUi  Uw  rnnl*-  BUige,  Jihaldji,  aaJ  tihalf ;— 


MriulMiivBl. 

*  Betetaeo.  OlaL  BMm.  p^  Mfr- 
ad  MdlMnalHe 

The  iM»«  at  the  Hikeaa  fa  tb 
.   ba   die-      1  think.  M  lb*  jaar  MOt  hi 


tliMiitilHil  tram  the  nan  lemniM  de-      BiWpi  ■ 

iimOM  at  tha  ahunh  edrintod  b;      BandofytfedlafN. 
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'even  mention  his  successors.    Adelard  records  that  the  samt  crowned 
and  anointed  both  Edward  and  Ethehred,  and  that  he  possessed 
sufficient  influence  with  the  latter  to  induce  him  to  appoint  Elfege 
to  Winchester.    The  Chronicle  does  little  more  than  record  the 
reversal  of  Edgar's  monastic  policy  under  his  youthful  successor  by 
the  agency  of  Elf  here,  ealdorman  of  Mercia.    Florence  adds  that  How  top- 
the  influence  of  Elfhere  was  counteracted  by  the  three  East  Anglian  uter  m- 
and  East  Saxon  nobles,  Ethelwin,  Elfwold,  and  Brihtnoth,  and  gives  ^^"***" 
an  account  of  the  election  of  Edward  which  bears  a  somewhat 
sospiciouB  likeness  to  the  language  of  Osbem.    It  is  to  the  Chronicle 
that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  council  of  Eirtlington  in  977, 
«nd  that  of  Calne  in  978,  the  history  of  which  was  interwoven  by 
Osbem  into  his  account  of  the  monastic  quarreL    The  murder  of 
the  young  king  is  there  recorded  without  the  mention  of  the  names 
of  the  guilty.    It  is  in  Osbern  that  we  first  find  it  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Elfthritha.    But  the  Chronicler,  who  records  under  the  year  980 
the  translation  of  Edward's  body  from  Wareham  to  Shaftesbury,  by 
Elfhere  and  Dunstan,  the  former  the  leader  of  the  secular,  the  lattco* 
the  patron  of  the  monastic  party,  shuts  out  the  probability  that 
Edward  was  sacrificed  to  political  rather  than  personal  aims.    The  BUthritha 
inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  contemporary  chronicles  is  Sontri^ 
unfavourable  to  Elfthritha ;  the  statement  that  Edward's  kinsmen  ofBdm? 
would  not  avenge  him  ^  does  not  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.    Dunstan  crowned  his  successor  at 
Kingston,  and  then  attempted  to  impress  upon  him  the  binding 
character  of  his  royal  obligations  in  a  document,  the  'Promissio 
Regis,'  with  its  commentary,  which  is  still  preserved.    We  may  ask, 
but  we  cannot  answer,  who  guided  the  state  during  the  childhood 
of  Ethelred.    The  political  history  of  Dunstan  ends  with  his  acces- 
sion. 

It  is,  however,  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  the  letter  of  Abbo  id«of  ^ 
belongs,  and  the  picture  of  his  daily  occupations  drawn  by  the  ufeinhif 
Saxon  priest    His  chief  employment  was  on  the  divine  service,  ^^^^ 
prayer  and  psalmody,  and  holy  vigils ;  now  and  then  he  resumed 
the  employments  of  his  youth,  exercising  his  old  skill  in  handicraft 
in  the  making  of  musical  instruments  like  the  organs  which  were 
kept  at  Malmesbury,  or  the  bells  that  were  known  at  Canterbury  as 
his  own  work ;  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  he  gave  to  the  very 
needful  task  of  correcting  the  faulty  manuscripts  of  the  library. 
Even  after  he  had  retired  from  political  life,  leaving  Ethelred  to 
mismanage  his  kingdom  as  he  chose,  the  great  domains  of  his 
church  afforded  him  abundance  of  public  work ;  it  was  his  delight 
to  make  peace  between  man  and  man,  to  receive  and  assist  the 

>  Ohron.  Sax.  a..d.  975. 
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willows  vad  fftthftrlcM,  piUtrims  had  struigera  of  kU  sorta ;  u  kd 
eooleeiasdcai  jndKe  he  never  iUyud  hl>  luiid  agkiiut  nnlatrfal 
murUgM,  or  in  the  mointftnuioo  ot  ecclMlMtiool  ord«r.  Re  wu 
ui  adminble  itoward  ol  tba  oburob's  wealth,  %  founder  and  endowiir 
(rf  new  ohurobee,  and  indefatigable  in  th«  work  of  inatraotion, 
^thering  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  clerk,  monk,  and  lay,  to 
listen  to  his  leaching.  '  And  thtia  all  this  English  land  was  filled 
with  his  holj  doctrine,  shininK  beforo  God  and  men  like  the  nun  and 
moon.  When  he  was  minded  to  pay  to  Christ  the  Lord  the  due 
hourg  o{  sorvico,  and  the  celebrations  of  the  mass,  with  snoh  entim- 
neas  of  devotion  be  Uboored  in  singing  that  he  aeemed  to  be  speaking 
face  to  face  with  the  Lord,  even  if  Jul  before  be  bad  been  vexed 
witb  the  quarrels  of  the  people ;  like  6.  Hwtiii,  be  oonaluiUy  kepi 
eye  and  band  intent  on  beaTeo,  aever  letting  Us  spirit  real  frotn 
prayer.' 

The  idea  of  the  iikolob  U  that  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant ; 
there  ia  nothing  grotesque  about  the  man  as  he  appears  in  the  pages 
ol  the  eye-witness ;  nothing  of  Ibo  tyrannical  ascetic.  It  is  the 
erowmnf  ot  a  laborious  life,  ot  a  man  who  has  bad  great  power  and 
bu  need  it  for  bis  ooantry,  and  who,  now  that  other  nilera  have 
arisen  wbo  do  not  know  or  love  btm,  faUs  back  on  the  studies  of  bia 
youUi,  and  spends  bis  last  yean  in  tbo  promotion  of  pious  and 
learned  works.  The  end.  If  wo  set  adde,  as  I  think  we  may  safely 
do,  the  strange  story  of  the  miracle,  is  quiet  and  peaoefuL  He  was 
only  Hixty-fuurwhon  be  died,  but  his  public  life  bad  begun eariy  and 
lasted  long,  and  his  fame  lived  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
piais«M  of  the  fltrangeni  whom  he  had  befriended,  the  ohnrcfaos  that 
be  bad  planted.  Ibe  sobalars  whom  be  bad  taught,  but  chiefly  in  the 
longing  remombranoo  of  the  paaoe  and  glory  whiofa  Edgar  under  his 
teaching  bad  maintained :  the  peace  and  glory  which  were  written 
In  the  hearts  of  the  English,  although  they  left  vaoant  pagos  in  the 
ebroDidas,  and  which  were  the  last  gltinpees  ot  national  proeperily. 
Yet  Dnnstan's  memory  was  worshipped  not  only  from  a  feeling  of 
ngiet;  as  I  have  remarked  more  than  once,  bis  bsatification  in 
popular  regard  ocaniely  waited  for  bis  death ;  and  it  is  no  small 
pnxif  of  the  eetlmatioD  in  which  bis  usraoc;  was  bsM  that  whan,  in 
1017,  Canate  set  the  laws  oiril  and  eeclesiaietteal  apoo  the  ancient 
and  national  tooting,  together  with  the  feaal  on  the  anntvereaf;  of 
a  Edward,  a  perpetual  proteel  against  the  Una  of  Bthslred,  he 
ordafed  Uie  solenin  and  uoiTenrsnl  ofaeervanoe  of  8.  Dnnalui's  mass 
day.' 

The  true  marii  ot  Danstan's  mind  most  be  looked  (or  in  Edgar's 
lapsktioD,  and   in  ibe  few  canons   paswJ  at    t 
■  Laias  OueU  (KehmU.  p.  9S6).  L  IT. 
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assemblies  of  the  reign.  These  will  all  be  found  among  the  ancient 
laws  and  institutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  published  by  Wilkins, 
Thorpe,  and  Schmid.'  That  Dunstan  had  a  chief  part  in  the 
enactment  of  these  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  reign  he  was  the  king's  closest  friend  and  adviser, 
the  chief  of  his  witan,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  nation.  The 
laws  that  bear  Edgar's  name  must  bear  the  impress  of  Dunstan's 
mind.  We  cannot  follow  the  writers  who  argue  that  because 
E^ar's  canons  do  not  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  period  of  his  reign  when  Dunstan  was  not  yet 
archbishop,  and  argue,  therefore,  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  king 
of  fifteen  years  old  who  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  party  far  more 
monastically  inclined  than  Dunstan  himself.' 

Of  the  secular  laws  of  Edgar,  the  institution  of  the  Hundred 
seems  to  be  a  reconstruction  and  development  of  the  old  German 
Hundred  system,  for  special  purposes  of  police,  from  which  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  policy  of  its  author.  The  secular 
ordinances  and  the  '  Supplementum '  are  in  this  respect  more  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  preamble  to  the  first  of  these  asserts  a  noble  principle : 
'  I  wiU  that  every  man  be  worthy  of  f olkright,  as  well  poor  as  rich, 
and  that  righteous  dooms  be  judged  to  him.'  The  enactments  that 
follow  are  few  but  definite,  and  touch  on  the  remedial  jurisdiction 
of  the  king,  the  regular  holding  of  the  popular  courts,  the  general 
system  of  '  borh  '  or  security  for  appearance  in  the  gemots,  and  the 
imiformity  of  coins  and  measures.  In  the  Supplementum  the  hand 
of  Dunstan  is  distinctly  traceable  ;  it  is  an  enactment  in  the  time  of 
pestilence,  that  the  wrath  of  Ood  may  be  turned  from  the  people. 
'  I  and  the  archbishop  command,'  says  the  king, '  that  ye  anger  not 
Ood '  by  robbing  him  or  his  church.  The  practices  of  religion  are 
enjoined,  the  rights  of  the  king  and  his  thegns,  the  legal  freedom  of 
the  Danes,  and  their  possession  of  their  own  laws,  are  secured ;  the 
points  included  in  the  earlier  laws  are  repeated,  and  the  observance 
of  the  peace  enforced  by  threats  and  promises.  Although  these  few 
ordinances  bear  but  a  slight  proportion  to  the  laws  of  Ethelred  and 
Canute,  they  are  distinctly  constructive :  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  equal  rights  of  poor  and  rich,  Dane  and  English,  and 
the  careful  maintenance  of  the  *  frith '  by  the  hundred  system,  are 


>  Thorpe  (folio  ed.)  pp.  109-118. 
Sehmid,  pp.  182-199. 

'  JohiiBon's  Canons,  ed.  Baron,  i. 
408,  *  Though  these  laws  and  the  first 
•et  of  canons  following  next  after 
them  are  ascribed  to  king  Edgar,  yet 
thej  have  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
Dunstan  in  them :  I  mean  they  inflict 


no  punishments  or  hard  censures  on 
the  married  clergy,  as  they  certainly 
would  if  Dunstan  had  been  at  the 
making  of  them.*  Also,  p.  412,  *  these 
canons,  which  I  place  before  Dunstan's 
accession  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  as 
containing  no  censure  against  the 
married  clergy.' 
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prograestre  meuniw  of  roform.    It  Datutan'a  work  ia  han,  m  Ittva 
Boino  jtutificfttlon  ol  the  praiaea  of  hia  biognpbera. 

Th«  eooleaUatioal  Uwb  of  Uie  pariod  an  of  Iha  aamu  oonatmotiro 
and  progre*aiv6  aUmp.  Thoaa  [ew  eoactineatH  wbicb  are  iDcludeil 
among  Edgu'a  laws  toiioh  oliiafly  on  payinenU  to  tba  ohttrolwa, 
oharefa  aoot,  tithe,  anil  Bumo  penny,  and  on  Iha  Dbswraiioe  of 
feativala  and  fasts.  The  canons  which  toach  oa  apiritual  maltora 
hava  a  widor  idUitwI  ;  ^  but,  lika  moHt  oanunlcal  lagialation,  th«jt 
inoorporaie  vary  much  of  aarlier  kw.  Tbey  (all  into  two  olaaaaa ; 
ihe  fint  ara  oallad  tha  aix^-saven  oaitons  of  Edgar,  many  of  which 
ara  taken  from  tba  Karolingian  oapitulariua,  and  which  looob  os 
Bjnods,  ibo  «xeroisa  of  apiritual  discipline,  the  abolition  of  Ihe  nliai 
of  heathenism,  tho  obmrvanoe  of  Sundajra,  faativala,  and  faala,  Ih* 
decent  and  aolamn  oelabration  of  tho  lacramants,  and  the  guidanoa 
of  the  lives  of  the  cler^rj.  One  or  two  am  characteristic,  we  ma; 
think,  of  Dnnstan:  'That  no  priuat  moeii-o  a  scholar  without  Uw 
leave  of  the  other  by  whom  he  was  fonnerly  retained  ; '  '  that 
erer;  priest  do  teach  manual  arts  with  diligenoe ; '  '  that  no  Uamad 
prieat  reproach  him  that  is  leas  leamad,  bat  mend  him  il  be  know 
bow ; '  '  that  bo  noble  bom  prieat  deapiaa  ooa  of  leas  noblo  birth ;  K 
it  be  rightly  oonsidered,  all  men  are  of  one  origin.'  The  penitential 
eanona  whioh  are  (bund  in  connexion  with  thaeo  are  a  compilation 
of  the  period  from  tha  earlior  pSDiteotial  books  of  the  ohnrcli,  and 
ooBtain  nothing  original.  Nor  do  they  contain  anything  that  oon- 
neots  Ibem  with  the  reign  of  Edgar  or  the  pontifioaU  of  Duoslan. 
II  ia  in  these  only  that  any  mention  is  fonnd  of  clerical  maniagaa : 
'  If  a  mass  priest  or  a  monk  or  deaoon  bad  a  lawful  wife  baton  he 
was  ordained,  and  diamisMw  bar  and  takaa  orders,  and  than  reeaivw 
her  again  by  lying  with  bar,  let  every  one  of  them  fast  aa  for  marder 
and  Tohemently  lament  it ; ' — a  vary  oeoBssary  safagnatd  in  an  afa 
in  which  it  wu  so  common  to  play  (est  and  looaa  with  aacnd 
otdigations.  But  this  oaoon,  on  which  appamitly  depend*  tba 
charge  o(  perenouting  tha  married  olorgy  made  so  ootnmooly  againal 
Dnnatan,  is  an  extract  from  psDiteotiala  of  moeb  earliar  data^  and 
oanoot  with  any  eertainty  be  aaaignad  lo  Urn  aa  ita  ramoactar.* 

William  of  Ualmeabury  has  piasaiTaJ  a  tnditioii  whkih  ewna  to 

piaiaiit  DoQstan  ia  a  light  that  oan  hardly  ofEood  popukr  rafomuts 

.  of  thia  day.    Be  introduced   the  etulon  of  inaerting  pegs  In  the 

■  Tbotps,  pp.  8M  14.  Johoaoa,  L 
ppi.  419  tq. 

*  Il  la  Ukan  from  Ilia  (onith  hock 
at  tha  t<wu>lo.K|b0tina  Itehantlal. 
wbiab  •sain  i*  ttom  thm  foaaJo. 
Thndot*.  whloh   takm   U   tron   tha 


of  Cauhiar  1  ^n  II  la  iakaa 
haHaUW  el  CUaailaBaft. 

•ariiarwriMaa.    RMWaMW. 

■  Bniiantaaagei  *a  Ahaa4- 
ilMba  Ejnfea,  p.  NI.  nana 
4M,STa,«NL 
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drinkmg  onps,  that  no  man  might  run  into  excess  without  knowing 
ii^  Human  nature,  which  is  so  apt  to  mistake  a  limit  for  a  law,  a 
TfinTiTniiTn  for  a  minimum,  soon  put  the  pegs  to  the  opposite  use, 
and  required  legislation  that  forbade  the  custom  *of  drinking  to 
pegs,'  or,  as  we  should  say, '  allowing  no  heeltaps.' 

The  early  and  more  trustworthy  writers  connect  the  memory  of 
Dunstan  with  no  cruel  or  barbarous  asceticism.     The  evidence  of 
tiie  laws  does,  I  think,  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  Lives.    Dunstan  DnnfltAo  m 
is  a  constructor,  not  a  destroyer;   a  consolidator,  not  a  pedantic  ntber^an 
theorist ;  a  reformer,  not  an  innovator ;  a  politician,  not  a  bigot ;  a  ^  ^*^^ 
statesman,  not  a  zealot.    His  merits  as  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a 
musician,  a  cunning  craftsman,  are  a  part  of  the  contemporary  pic- 
ture which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.    His  zeal  for  education  is  a 
far  more  authentic  trait  than  his  zeal  for  celibacy.     His  vindication  hi«  leai  for 
of  the  law  of  marriage  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  blot  by  those  who  muiJ^e 
know  anything  of  the  state  of  society,  especially  in  the  royal  houses 
of  his  day;  or  consider  the  strange  way  in  which  rdigion  and 
courtly  adulation  could  be  combined  when  the  uncorrupted  body  of 
a  king  like  Edgar  was  believed   to  work  miracles.    Yet  this  has 
scarcely  been  fairly  recognised.    Dunstan's  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
marriage  is  acknowledged  as  a  matter  of  merit  when  it  was  exercised 
against  the  corrupt  papacy;  yet  because  by  the  command  of  the 
witan  of  the  kingdom  he  draws  a  wanton  boy  of  fifteen  from  the 
dangerous  society  of  a  girl  whom  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  marry, 
we  are  told  that '  a  young  king  was  persecuted  and  dethroned  by  the  stanmge 
insolence  of  monkery  exciting  a  superstitious  people  against  him.'  >  ^ISSSS^ 
There  must  be  a  sacredness,  it  would  seem,  about  the  very  sins  of 
kings. 

It  is  strange  that  of  a  life  so  important  and  diversified  as  that  of  No  uteranr 
Dunstan  not  a  single  literary  monument  survives;  not  a  single  Donstan 
letter  that  can  with  any  possibility  be  attributed  to  him,  although 
several  addressed  to  him  are  extant,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Bolls 
Series.  Diligent  in  his  ecclesiastical  work,  diligent  in  his  political 
work,  diligent  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher,  he  has  left,  beyond  a 
few  lines  of  writing,  the  endorsement  of  a  charter,  and  the  prayer 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  kneeling  figure  in  an  illumination,  no 
writings  whatever.^ 

It  is  true  that  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  alchemy  The  tnot  on 
was  rife,  a  tract  bearing  the  name  of  Dunstan  was  circulated  among 
the  initiated ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  assigned  to  him  as  to  a  celebrated 

*  Ed.  Hardy,  p.  287.  be  in  Danstan's  handwriting  (Allen, 

*  HallAm,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  267.  Prerogative,  223)    is   based    on    the 
'  The  statement  that  one  of  the      merest  conjecture. 

MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  is  supposed  to 
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saint  and  philosopbor.  whose  lume  might  gain  tor  it  »  circalBdati 
ihftt  it  DOuld  not  d  em  and  npoo  its  roarita.  Thin  work,  the 
'  Tnctdtns  niKiimi  Domini  I>nR)it(uii  arcbiepiMopi  C&ntuarieiuiB 
rem  pbilosopbi  de  l&pide  pbiloaopborum,'  wu  printml  %%  CmuI  in 
1649,  in  the  '  Clavia  portm  KaraK> '  o(  Qoorge  Kiple;. '  It  is  alao 
found  in  a  fifteeuth  oentuty  MS.  in  the  Lilmuj  of  Corptu  Cliriiiti 
CoUefte,  Oxford.' 

Another  hook  whi«h  haa  beoQ  attributed  to  Danstan  is  tfao 
'  Regularia  Conoordia,'  a  body  of  rules  for  monks,  which  has  been  at 
least  twice  printad  :  tint  bj  Bajner  in  tba  '  ApoetolstuB  Beaedicti- 
norum,'  and  again  in  the  preliminary  matter  of  th«  'New 
Uonastioon.'  It  Ls  an  Interwting  and  valoahle  worii,  written  -nry 
shortly  after  the  monastio  revival,  and  so  early  raoslvad  u  aatbori- 
tative  that  it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  before  the  Norman 
oon<iupst.  It  cannot,  howovor,  bti  ascribed  to  Dnnstan,  who  la 
meutioned  in  it  as  '  egregins  hujua  patria  arefalaplsoapas.  pnewflO 
afHatus  spiritii,'  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tt  misbt,  by  a  nry 
natural  mistake,  be  regarded  aa  his  work.  It  has  a  considerable 
historioal  value,  giving  an  aeoount  of  the  way  in  which  Edgar  was 
induced  to  promote  the  monastic  revival,  ihu  missions  from  Fleury 
and  Ohent,  and  the  ooudci)  of  Winchester,  of  which  so  much  is  said 
in  the  livM  of  Dunstan  by  Osbem  an<l  Eadmar.  It  may  oon- 
Jeoturally  be  referred  to  the  abbot  Elfric. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library,  in  the  British  HnMum,'  a  large 
«ommantary  on  the  Benedictine  rule,  written  io  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  and  illustrated  with  a  very  fine  full-page  pielnn 
of  a  biabop.  liiis  has  been  attributed  with  some  oonfidmn  to 
Dnnstan,  but  the  MB.  contains  nothing  to  justify  suoh  a  statamanl : 
neilbor  the  [Atin  style  nor  the  general  anangemant  of  the  book  is 
at  first  sight  oonsistenl  with  the  assumption ;  and  if  Ibara  he  among 
the  mlnnler  points  of  the  work  anything  that  suggesU  it,  I  ban 
been  unable  in  a  careful  examination  to  discover  il. 

Of  the  otlier  books  with  which  the  name  o(  Dnnstan.  not  as 
author  but  aa  traditionaiy  owner,  is  connected,  the  rooal  imporlaal 
is  the  well-known  Bodleian  M8.  marked  Anotarium  F.  iv,  81.* 
This  volume  oonsista  of  a  bundle  of  very  ancieal  remaias,  the  eUaf 
of  which  am,  a  largs  part  of  the  Lihir  Eutieii   Qrmwmmalioi  rfs 
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discemendis    Conjtigationibiis,  a  quantity  of    extracts    from  the  xbe  Bod- 
Scriptures  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Tables  for  calculating  the  Full  l^i^ 
Moon,  a  Paschal  table  reaching  from  a.d.  817  to  882,  the  first  book  JSJ^SS*** 
of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  a  homily  in  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  Invention  of 
the  Gross,  and  several  minor  fragments  or  notes  on  measures  and 
numbers.      Several  of    these  pieces  contain  British  glosses  and 
furnish  some  of  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  Welsh.    On  the 
first  leaf  of  the  volume  is  a  large  drawing  of  our  Saviour,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  long  rod  or  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  a  book,  with  a 
monk  kneeling  at  his  feet.    On  the  sceptre  is  inscribed  the  text, '  Et 
virga  recta  est  virga  regni  Tui ' ;  on  the  book,  '  Venite  filii,  audite 
me,  timorem  Domini  docebo  vos ' :  from  the  mouth  of  the  monk 
proceeds  a  scroll,  and  over  his  head  is  the  couplet — 

**  Dunstannm  memet  clemens  rogo,  Ghriste,  tuere 
'*  Tenarias  me  non  sinas  sorbsisse  procellas." 

A  later  inscriptionat  the  top  of  the  page  tells  us  that  this  is  Dunstan's 
work :  '  Pictura  et  scriptura  hujus  paginse  subtus  visa  est  de  propria 
manu  sancti  Dunstani.'  This  drawing  was  engraved  in  Hickes's 
Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and  in  other  later  works.  The  manuscript 
itself  is  described  in  a  very  early  catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Glastonbury,  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
is  also  mentioned  by  Leland  as  seen  by  him  there,  with  the  note  that 
the  book  had  been  Dunstan's.^  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
volumes  in  existence,  and  would  go  further  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
Glastonbury  and  its  connexion  with  early  British  as  well  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  than  all  the  forged  charters  even  if  they  were  genuine. 

Another  Glastonbury  book  in  the  Bodleian  is  among  the  Hatton  Th«  Hstton 
MSS.,  No.  80  ;  a  copy  of  S.  Augustine  on  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  end 
of  which  in  large  capitals  is  the  inscription,  '  Danstan  abbas  hunc 
libellum  scribere  jussit,*  a  note  evidently  made  before  Dunstan  had 
reached  the  rank  of  either  archbishop  or  saint.' 

The  Hatton  collection  contains  another  book  (No.  42)  inscribed  J^  ^ber 
on  the  back  'Liber  Sancti  Dunstani,'  which  has  been  already  Danstaai 
mentioned  as  the  volume  in  which  the  head  of '  Wulfric  Cild '  is  drawn. 
This  is  a  collection  of  canons ;  the  first  portion  written  about  the 
time  of  Dunstan,  the  latter  about  a  century  earlier.  The  more 
ancient  part  consists  of  the  Apostolic  canons,  and  decrees  of  councils 
which  form  part  of  the  early  collections  of  decretals.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  comprises  a  copy  of  the  great  Irish  collection  of  canons  in 
sixty-seven  chapters,  which  is  found  in  the  much  damaged  Cotton 
MS.  Otho  E,  18,  in  the  S.  GaU  MS.  248,  and  in  the  Paris  MSS.  8182 

*  Leland,  Colleotanea,  iii.  154. 

'  Also  mentioned  by  Maoray,  Annals,  p.  20. 
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uni  19091,  wUoh  wu  prepared  lor  the  pr«M  by  the  IbIo  Mr.  Arthnr 
H»dd*n  u  B  put  o(  tbe  Mcond  toIoom  of  Ibe  oouncOa,  uid  hu  }tut 
bMii  printod  in  Oomun]'  from  %  oolktioD  of  nrioui  MS8.  b;  Dr. 
WMBerBChlabeo  of  OieeMO.  Tbo  H&tktn  MS.  furmabea  &  lomeirhftt 
•nlargsd  edition,  each  m  DaiutBii  mighi  be  >uppoH<il  likely  to  make. 
Besidea  thin  it  oontaina  tbe  Cftnona  of  Adftuuivn,  «  wilucti<in  of 
pamagee  from  the  Koman  and  Kranit  law  books,  and  a  quantity  of 
reguUtionu  about  di^rreu  of  kindred.  Tbe  fact  thai  it  oantain*  the 
a  adds  a  iffenuDptioti  Uiat  it  ma  written  at  OLutonboiy, 
an  infurance  we  ihonld  be  iaoUned  at  firet  eight  to  draw  from  the 
company  in  which  it  ie  found.  If  it  was  really  Dnnatan'e  book,  wi 
may  we  Ln  it  reflected  the  natitre  of  hie  etadiea  :  the  Irieh  cuioae  be 
might  get  from  hie  teachere  at  OEaetonbury ;  tbe  Prank  and  Boman 
law  daring  his  exile  at  Ghent ;  the  regulationa  tooching  maniagaa 
and  the  defireee  of  kindred  would  iUastrate  thoae  peculiar  pointa 
which  come  out  most  etrongly  in  the  traditions  of  his  discipline. 

The  NatioDa]  Library  at  Paria  poeseaeoe  what  it  called  tbe  Ponti- 
Soal  of  Dunstan,  a  magnificent  folio  of  the  tenth  century,  which 
ODoe  belonged  to  tbe  churoh  of  Sherborne  in  Doraetabiiv,  anl 
may  not  improbably  have  been  given  by  Dnmrtan  or  one  of  bis 
early  euooeesore.  Its  number  in  the  catalogue  of  lAtin  MSB. 
ifl  948.  It  oont^na  besidea  the  Pontifical,  on  vacant  leaTva,  a 
norobar  of  intereeting  jneoea  toaohiDg  English  church  history. 
Amongst  tbeee  is  a  list  of  tbe  bnabope  of  Sherborne,  ending  with 
Bthelyie,  who  became  bishop  in  the  year  lOOt ; '  the  letter  of  Papa 
J(dm  Xil.  to  Donstan ;  the  letter  of  an  archbishop,  whoee  aanie  iff 
not  given,  to  bishop  Wolfsige,  printed  In  the  Bolls  Series,  and  alM 
of  the  books  '  qnos  oustodil  Dodo ' ;  patfaape  the  Shvbame  Ubrai;. 
Thiif  lixt,  which  may  possibly  have  been  printed,  mentioiui  amongst 
other  books,  ■  Liber  Lefpe  BaliesB,' '  Libcc  BeroeUni  in  Abaoo.'  and 
'  Liber  Helprici  artis  calculalori*.'  Other  articles  In  the  voloma 
are  an  Anglo-Saxon  sermon  'de  dedicatiooe  eooleeia';  tbe  order 
kt  the  bonediotioD  of  an  abbot,  *  tempus  inter  bominis  mortem  el 
I  nnureetiooem ' ;  and  ■  thle  is  than  gerBdnana  svn  the 
faieoeopaa  gar»d  habbatb.'  Beaidee  tbeee  then  an  Bone  Sberbocne 
oharters  which  ban  been  printed  by  Kemble. 

Of  Dunslan'e  pemnaoship,  htiita  tbe  pictim  1b  tba  Bodleian 
MS.,  tbcie  are  poaslbly  two  or  three  ipeahneiie  sodstiaii  ia  ebartara. 
nie  ealbadial  ehnreb  of  Cbriat  at  OanlBrbai;  p 
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by  king  Edred  dated  in  the  year  949,  in  which  he  gives  the  monastery 
of  Becnlyer  to  the  mother  church.  A  duplicate  of  this  exists  among 
the  Cotton  charters,  and  has  been  photographed  by  order  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Dunstan  professes  himself  to  be  the 
writer  :  '  Ego  Dunstan  indignus  abbas  rege  Eadredo  imperante  banc 
domino  meo  hereditariam  kartulam  dictitando  conposui  et  propriis 
digitorum  articulis  perscripsi.' '  Another  is  said  by  Mr.  Wright  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Winchester.^ 

Of  Dunstan's  musical  ability  it  is  possible  that  we  have  a  trace  The  Krrie 
in  the  trope  or  cantus  *  Eyrie  rex  splendens/  which  according  to  the  dem 
Salisbury  use  is  appointed  to  be  sung  on  his  festival,  after  the  officium. 
The  text  of  this  composition  will  be  found  in  the  Bolls'  volume, 
p.  B57,  taken  from  the  Oradual,'  collated  with  the  printed  editions  of 
the  Missal.  All,  however,  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  may  be 
Dunstan's.  The  history  of  it  is  this.  Eadmer  relates  a  story  of 
Dunstan  falling  asleep  one  Sunday  at  mass,  whilst  waiting  for  Edgar, 
who  had  gone  out  hunting.  In  his  sleep  he  heard  a  solemn  service 
in  heaven,  and  when  he  awoke  dictated  to  his  servants  a  '  Kyrie 
EUeyson,'  which  he  had  learned  there,  which,  according  to  the 
Mographer,  was  in  his  days  sung  in  many  places  among  the  solemn 
ceremonies  of  the  mass.^  It  would  seem  a  natural  conclusion  that 
the  '  Kyrie  rex  splendens '  which  was  sung  only  on  the  feasts  of 
Dunstan  and  S.  Michael  should  be  identified  with  this  ;  and  although 
William  of  Malmesbury  does  not  notice  it  except  in  a  very  cursory  way,  2Sf5J"j^ 
it  must  have  been  believed  soon  after  his  day.  Higden  is,  however,  hititory 
the  first  writer  who  distinctly  states  that  the  '  Eyrie '  which  Dunstan 
learned  contained  the  '  modulos  harmonisB '  which  were  contained 
in  the  trope  so  famous  among  the  English,  <  Eyrie  rex  splendens.* 
The  statement  is  copied  by  Capgrave,  and  appears  also  in 
Bromton,  and  possibly  in  other  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.^ 
If,  however,  we  venture  to  assume  thus  much,  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  the  words  or  the  music  only  should  be 
altributed  to  Dunstan.  Higden's  language  seems  to  refer  to  the 
music,  that  of  Eadmer  to  the  words.  It  has  indeed  been  thought 
that  as  the  peculiar  tropes  or  variations  on  the '  Eyrie '  are  not  found 
until  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  common  missals,  the  music  only 
of  this  one  could  even  by  tradition  be  Dunstan's.  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  we  possess  a  tropary  dating  nearly  if  not  quite  from 

'  Kemble,  C.  D.  No.  cccoxxv.  oonticescendum  puto  quod  et  Kyrie 

'  Wrigfat,  Biog.  Lit.  i.  459.  Elejson  eximium  e  saperis  auditum 

'  In    the    Bodleian,    among    the  agminibus,  qnod  nostrates  satig  dal- 

*  Googh  Missalfl.'  oiter  person  ere  oonsnesount.' 

*  The  Kyrie  Eleygon  story,  how-  *  Higden,  ap.  Gale,  p.  270 ;  Brom- 

•▼er,  occors  mnoh  earlier  in  the  life  of  ton,  ap.  Twysden,  o.  879. 

Oswald,  Nero  E.  1,  fo.  16 :  *  Hoc  non 


widows  uid  (ftth         _     „,„_    .,„ 

,  ii^f  huid  iniiurt  I 
uurrb^^,  m  in  tbe  uftinleiuuioe  of  eooloBiastioal  order.  IIo  wu 
Wl  kdminble  atewud  of  the  obiirob'B  wealth,  &  founder  and  eodower 
of  new  ohurohefl,  knd  bdabiU^pibl*  in  th*  work  of  UutruetioB, 
gfttfaitring  young  and  old,  men  uid  wtmien,  derli,  tnonli,  and  lay,  to 
listen  to  liis  teaohiog.  '  And  thus  »U  this  Eogliah  bind  wm  fiUad 
with  his  buljr  doctrine,  ■tuning  before  Qod  and  man  like  the  >un  and 
moon.  When  he  was  minded  to  paj  to  Chriat  the  Lord  the  du« 
honra  of  Mndoe,  and  the  eolobntioni  of  the  msM,  with  inoh  endre- 
nees  of  devotion  he  Ubotmd  in  singing  that  he  Momed  to  be  speaking 
face  to  face  with  the  Lord,  even  if  Juit  before  he  had  been  vexed 
with  the  quarrels  of  the  peopln ;  like  H.  Martin,  ho  constantly  kept 
«ye  and  hand  int«nt  on  huaven,  never  lettinK  hiii  ipint  reet  (rom 


there  is  nothing  grolesque  about  the  man  as  he  appears  in  the  pagw 
of  the  flje-witoesa ;  nothing  uf  the  tyrannical  aaoelic  It  is  the 
orowiuiig  of  a  laborious  hie,  of  a  man  who  faaa  had  great  powsr  and 
haa  OMd  it  for  his  country,  and  who,  now  that  other  rnleta  have 
arisen  who  do  not  know  or  love  him,  lolls  back  on  the  atadias  ol  his 
youth,  and  spends  bis  Ia«t  yean  in  the  promotion  o(  piotis  aod 
learned  worlu.  The  end,  if  we  sot  aaldo,  as  I  think  we  may  safely 
do.  the  strange  story  of  the  miracle,  is  quiet  and  paeosf  oL  He  was 
only  sixty-four  when  he  died,  but  his  public  life  bad  begun  early  and 
lasted  long,  and  his  fame  lived  both  at  borne  and  abroad,  in  the 
prais«a  of  the  strangers  whom  he  had  befriended,  the  oburohos  that 
he  had  planted,  the  sobolan  whom  be  bad  taught,  but  chiefly  in  the 
longing  remembrance  of  the  peace  and  glory  whiob  Eidgar  under  hie 
teaobing  had  maJntMned :  the  peace  and  glory  wbtoh  were  wrtttea 
in  the  hearts  of  Ibe  English,  although  they  left  raoaDt  pages  in  tibe 
duonlslss,  and  wblob  were  the  last  glimpses  of  national  ptospsri^. 
Yet  Dunstan's  memory  was  worshipped  not  only  from  a  feeling  o( 
rag»l;  as  I  have  remarked  more  than  once,  hia  bealtfleatten  la 
popular  regard  soaraely  w^led  for  his  dsath;  and  h  ia  no  anaU 
proof  of  tbe  estimation  In  wbieb  bis  memory  was  hM  thai  wban,  in 
1017,  Canute  set  tbe  laws  civil  and  eceleaiastioal  npon  tbe  aaoieni 
and  national  footing,  together  with  tbe  fsael  on  tbe  anniversary  ol 
a  Edward,  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  Uos  of  Etbelmd,  be 
otdsnd  tbe  solemn  and  univarsal  obeemooe  o(  8.  Duwlan's  mass 

Tbe  true  marii  of  Dunstan's  mind  most  be  looked  far  in  Edgar's 
legialatioo,  and  in  tbe  few  aenons   passed  at    I 
■  Li«ai  ChaoU  {SekmU.  jk  •■•),  L  IT. 
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assemblies  of  the  reign.  These  will  all  be  found  among  the  ancient 
laws  and  institutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  published  by  Wilkins, 
Thorpe,  and  Schmid.'  That  Dunstan  had  a  chief  part  in  the 
enactment  of  these  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  reign  he  was  the  king's  closest  friend  and  adviser, 
the  chief  of  his  witan,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  nation.  The 
laws  that  bear  Edgar's  name  must  bear  the  impress  of  Dimstan's 
mind.  We  cannot  follow  the  writers  who  argue  that  because 
Edgar's  canons  do  not  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  period  of  his  reign  when  Dunstan  was  not  yet 
archbishop,  and  argue,  therefore,  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  king 
of  fifteen  years  old  who  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  party  far  more 
monastically  inclined  than  Dunstan  himself.' 

Of  the  secular  laws  of  Edgar,  the  institution  of  the  Hundred 
seems  to  be  a  reconstruction  and  development  of  the  old  German 
Hundred  system,  for  special  purposes  of  police,  from  which  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  policy  of  its  author.  The  secular 
ordinances  and  the  '  Supplementum '  are  in  this  respect  more  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  preamble  to  the  first  of  these  asserts  a  noble  principle : 
'  I  wiU  that  every  man  be  worthy  of  f olkright,  as  well  poor  as  rich, 
and  that  righteous  dooms  be  judged  to  him.'  The  enactments  that 
follow  are  few  but  definite,  and  touch  on  the  remedial  jurisdiction 
of  the  king,  the  regular  holding  of  the  popular  courts,  the  general 
system  of  '  borh '  or  security  for  appearance  in  the  gemots,  and  the 
oniformity  of  coins  and  measures.  In  the  Supplementum  the  hand 
of  Dunstan  is  distinctly  traceable  ;  it  is  an  enactment  in  the  time  of 
pestilence,  that  the  wrath  of  Ood  may  be  turned  from  the  people. 
'  I  and  the  archbishop  command,'  says  the  king, '  that  ye  anger  not 
Ood '  by  robbing  him  or  his  church.  The  practices  of  religion  are 
enjoined,  the  rights  of  the  king  and  his  thegns,  the  legal  freedom  of 
the  Danes,  and  their  possession  of  their  own  laws,  are  secured ;  the 
points  included  in  the  earlier  laws  are  repeated,  and  the  observance 
of  the  peace  enforced  by  threats  and  promises.  Although  these  few 
ordinances  bear  but  a  slight  proportion  to  the  laws  of  Ethelred  and 
Canute,  they  are  distinctly  constructive :  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  equal  rights  of  poor  and  rich,  Dane  and  English,  and 
the  careful  maintenance  of  the  *  frith '  by  the  hundred  system,  are 


>  Thorpe  (folio  ed.)  pp.  109-118. 
Sehmid,  pp.  182-199. 

*  Johnson's  Canons,  ed.  Baron,  i. 
408,  *  Thoogh  these  laws  and  the  first 
set  of  eanons  following  next  after 
them  are  ascribed  to  king  Edgar,  yet 
they  have  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
Dunstan  in  them :  I  mean  they  inflict 


no  punishments  or  hard  censures  on 
the  married  clergy,  as  they  certainly 
would  if  Dunstan  had  been  at  the 
making  of  them.'  Also,  p.  412,  *  these 
canons,  which  I  place  before  Dunstan  *8 
accession  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  as 
containing  no  censure  against  the 
married  clergy.' 
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piogwwivo  nMMarei  of  reform.    If  Dnnatui'f  worii  bi  Iwra,  w  hm 
•ODu  jiutiSafttioo  of  ibe  pmioM  of  his  biogntphara. 

The  eocleaiMtiOAl  Uwb  of  the  poriod  uo  of  lh«  umo  oootruetivo 
Asd  {irogreMire  slunp.  Thoae  few  emotments  which  we  iiiclad«l 
UDooft  B^di^'B  Uwb  touch  ohiefljr  on  f^yzaaaU  to  ibo  ofaHrahai, 
oburob  eoot,  titho,  anil  Rome  pennj,  Mid  on  the  obMnruwe  of 
fwtivftla  and  lasts.  The  canotu  which  touch  on  BpiritOBl  nwttm 
bttve  K  widur  intorent ;  ■  but,  like  moot  o4non)o*l  legiiUtiuo,  they 
inoorpomte  verj  much  of  earlier  Uw.  They  fftll  into  two  cl—oo ; 
the  fint  we  called  the  sistj-seven  oenont  of  Edgsr,  nunjr  of  whkh 
kre  t»ken  ^in  the  EuoUngiui  oepltuUries,  »nd  which  loooh  oa 
Bjnods,  the  oxeroiM  of  ijriritnAl  diHipUne,  the  abolitioB  of  the  nUei 
(rf  heatbaniBm,  the  obwrvkooe  of  SuodATf,  feetivftlt,  uul  fasta,  the 
dewnt  tnd  BoUma  oalebmtion  of  Uie  laicruaenta,  mad  Uie  gutd«Doe 
of  the  livee  of  the  clantjr.  One  or  two  ue  ohuuiteriitio,  we  tna; 
think,  of  Danttttn :  '  Tlut  nu  priMt  rooeive  a  loholar  withoal  the 
leave  of  the  otlier  by  whom  he  wu  (onnerly  retained ; '  '  that 
av9i7  priest  do  toacb  mannal  art*  with  diUKence ; '  '  that  do  Inaraed 
prieel  reprcacb  him  that  is  laai  iearnod,  bat  mend  him  if  bu  Itnow 
bow ; '  '  that  no  noble  born  prieet  deepiiM  one  of  Ums  noblo  birth  ;  if 
it  be  rightlj  eonaidardd,  all  men  are  of  oite  arigin.'  The  peniUm^ 
oanonB  which  are  found  in  connexion  with  thueo  are  a  oompilalhni 
of  the  period  from  the  earlier  ponitantial  books  of  the  dharcb,  and 
eontain  nothing  origtnaL  Nor  do  ths;  oontaio  an}ihing  that  dod- 
neott  tbam  with  the  raign  of  Edgar  or  the  puntificate  of  Dnnstao. 
It  is  in  these  only  that  any  mention  is  fooitd  of  clerical  marriages : 
'  If  a  mass  priest  or  a  monk  or  deacon  bad  a  lawful  wife  betor*  be 
WM  ordained,  and  diamiBMS  bar  and  lakes  oidars,  and  than  raosivts 
her  again  by  lyinfi  with  her,  let  imaj  one  of  tbstn  fast  aa  tor  nnrdar 
and  rehemently  lament  it ; '— «  very  naoeasary  safegnani  in  aa  aga 
in  which  [I  was  so  common  to  play  fast  and  looes  with  win  ail 
obli^tions.  But  this  canon,  on  which  apparsntly  d^Mnds  tba 
ohari^  of  panwcotlng  the  married  dorsy  made  so  oommooly  agatiwt 
Doiutan,  iB  an  eitraot  from  penileotials  of  mnob  aadior  data,  and 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  assigned  to  him  as  ita  ra-anaetor.* 

William  of  Malmeabury  has  prsMiTeJ  a  InditioD  wUdi  swh  la 

peasant  DnnsUn  is  a  light  that  can  hardly  otCsod  popnkr  rafonussa 

I  of  this  day.    Be  tntrodaoed   the  onskm  of  ioMrting  pegs  in  the 


'  Tbofpa,  fp.  SM  ail-    JoboMn.  L 
•  It  U  latn  Imo  tb*  toarth  beek 
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drinkixig  onps,  that  no  man  might  run  into  excess  without  knowing 
it.^  Human  nature,  which  is  so  apt  to  mistake  a  limit  for  a  law,  a 
muTiTnnTn  for  a  minimum,  soon  put  the  pegs  to  the  opposite  use, 
and  required  legislation  that  forbade  the  custom  *oi  drinking  to 
pegs,'  or,  as  we  should  say, '  allowing  no  heeltaps.' 

The  early  and  more  trustworthy  writers  connect  the  memory  of 
Dunstan  with  no  cruel  or  barbarous  asceticism.     The  evidence  of 
the  laws  does,  I  think,  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  Lives.    Dunstan  Donatan  an 
is  a  constructor,  not  a  destroyer;  a  consolidator,  not  a  pedantic  nth!S^^n 
theorist ;  a  reformer,  not  an  innovator ;  a  politician,  not  a  bigot ;  a  ^  **^^ 
statesman,  not  a  zealot.    His  merits  as  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a 
musician,  a  cunning  craftsman,  are  a  part  of  the  contemporary  pic- 
ture which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.    His  zeal  for  education  is  a 
hi  more  authentic  trait  than  his  zeal  for  celibacy.    His  vindication  His  leai  for 
of  the  law  of  marriage  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  blot  by  those  who  maxria^e 
know  anything  of  the  state  of  society,  especially  in  the  royal  houses 
of  his  day ;   or  consider  the  strange  way  in  which  rdigion  and 
courtly  adulation  could  be  combined  when  the  uncorrupted  body  of 
a  king  like  Edgar  was  believed  to  work  miracles.    Tet  this  has 
scarcely  been  fairly  recognised.    Dunstan's  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
maniage  is  acknowledged  as  a  matter  of  merit  when  it  was  exercised 
against  the  corrupt  papacy;  yet  because  by  the  command  of  the 
witan  of  the  kingdom  he  draws  a  wanton  boy  of  fifteen  from  the 
dangerous  society  of  a  girl  whom  it  was  unlaift^ul  for  him  to  marry, 
we  are  told  that  *  a  young  king  was  persecuted  and  dethroned  by  the  ^^^^ 
insolence  of  monkery  exciting  a  superstitious  people  against  him.' '  sentaUoD 
There  must  be  a  sacredness,  it  would  seem,  about  the  very  sins  of 
kings. 

It  is  strange  that  of  a  life  so  important  and  diversified  as  that  of  No  utenrv 
Dunstan  not  a  single  literary  monument  survives;  not  a  single  Dunstan 
letter  that  can  with  any  possibility  be  attributed  to  him,  although 
several  addressed  to  him  are  extant,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Rolls 
Series.  Diligent  in  his  ecclesiastical  work,  diligent  in  his  political 
work,  diligent  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher,  he  has  left,  beyond  a 
few  lines  of  writing,  the  endorsement  of  a  charter,  and  the  prayer 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  kneeling  figure  in  an  illumination,  no 
writings  whatever.^ 

It  is  true  that  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  alchemy  The  teaot  on 
was  rife,  a  tract  bearing  the  name  of  Dunstan  was  circulated  among 
the  initiated ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  assigned  to  him  as  to  a  celebrated 

*  Ed.  Hardy,  p.  287.  be  in  Dnnstan's  handwriting  (Allen, 

'  HallAm,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  267.  Prerogative,  223)    is    based    on    the 

'  The  statement  that  one  of  the  merest  conjecture. 
MS8.  of  the  Chronicle  is  supposed  to 
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Mint  nad  phUosophor,  wboM  lume  might  gun  (or  it  n  oironlfttian 
tli&t  it  oould  not  demand  upon  ita  mariu.  Tbi«  woHc,  lb» 
'Tnot»tus  tDKximi  Domini  Dun«t&ni  ftrehie{UMOfii  Cftntturiaiuis 
vera  philoflophi  de  lapida  philoaophoniro,'  wm  prinlod  nt  CmmI  in 
1649,  in  the  '  Clavia  porta  anretp '  of  Oeorfco  Riple;,  >  It  i*  kIm 
Eonnd  in  k  GflMnth  centuiy  MS.  in  tho  Libmy  of  Corpus  Cluisti 
College.  Oxford." 

Anotbor  book  whieh  hu  bwiD  KttHbated  to  Dnnstui  i>  Ih* 
'  Regulftria  ConoordiA,'  a  liodjr  at  rules  tor  nionkt,  which  hu  bean  %l 
leut  twioo  printud  :  flnt  by  Rojner  in  the  '  ApostaUtufl  Benedicti- 
nonim,'  and  again  in  the  preliminary  matter  of  tho  *  New 
MonasUoon.'  It  la  an  intereating  and  valuable  work,  written  vary 
shortly  after  the  monaetio  revival,  and  wi  imrly  nvwivix]  bn  authnri- 
tative  that  it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  before  the  Norman 
oonqnest.  It  cannot,  howovor,  be  ascribed  to  Dnnstan,  who  U 
mentioned  in  it  as  'egregios  bajus  patrin  archiapjaeopni,  prango 
afflatus  spiritu,'  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tt  misht,  by  a  nay 
natural  mistake,  be  regarded  as  his  work.  It  has  a  oouaiderable 
historical  value,  giving  an  aooonnt  of  the  way  in  which  Kdj^ar  wait 
induced  to  promote  the  monastic  revival,  the  miuions  tram  Fleury 
and  Ofaent,  and  the  oooodl  ot  Winchester,  of  which  ao  roach  is  said 
in  Uu  Utm  of  Dtuutan  by  Onbem  and  Eadmsr.  tt  nwy  oon- 
jeoiiinlly  be  refetnd  to  the  abbot  Elfrio. 

There  Is  in  the  Royal  Library,  in  tha  British  Uasanm,*  a  large 
ooimnantary  on  tha  Benedietioe  rale,  written  In  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  and  illustrated  with  a  very  Ana  fall-page  ptetnte 
of  a  biahop.  This  has  been  attributed  with  scma  oonfldcooa  to 
Dnnstan,  bat  tha  MS.  oontuns  nothing  to  Jasti^  snob  a  statemant ; 
neither  the  Ijatin  style  nor  the  ([eneral  anangemant  ol  the  book  is 
at  first  sight  consistent  with  the  assomption ;  and  if  than  bsamong 
the  minuter  points  of  tha  work  anything  that  svggeats  it,  I  bav* 
been  onable  in  a  careful  examination  to  discover  il. 

Ot  the  other  books  with  which  the  name  of  Dunstan,  not  as 
author  but  a«  traditionary  owner,  is  oonneoled,  tha  most  impoclaat 
is  the  well-known  Bodleian  MS.  marked  Anetariiua  F.  iv.  88.* 
This  volnma  oonsista  ot  a  bundle  ot  very  aaeieiit  tvmaiiis,  the  ehiat 
ot  which  at«,  a  largo  part  of  the  Ltim  Smiieu  Ormmmmlioi  i* 


OlarU  ports  mortm.  p.  340.     8m  * 
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discemendis    ConjtigationibuSf  a  quantity  of    extracts    from  the  The  Bod. 
Scriptures  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Tables  for  calculating  the  Full  ii^2^ 
Moon,  a  Paschal  table  reaching  from  a.d.  817  to  882,  the  first  book  ^SSS"^ 
of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  a  homily  in  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  Invention  of 
the  Gross,  and  several  minor  fragments  or  notes  on  measures  and 
numbers.      Several  of    these  pieces  contain  British  glosses  and 
furnish  some  of  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  Welsh.    On  the 
first  leaf  of  the  volume  is  a  large  drawing  of  our  Saviour,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  long  rod  or  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  a  book,  with  a 
monk  kneeling  at  his  feet.    On  the  sceptre  is  inscribed  the  text,  *  Et 
virga  recta  est  virga  regni  Tui ' ;  on  the  book,  '  Venite  filii,  audite 
me,  timorem  Domini  docebo  vos ' :  from  the  mouth  of  the  monk 
proceeds  a  scroll,  and  over  his  head  is  the  couplet — 

<<  Dunstanmn  memet  clemens  rogo,  Ghriste,  tuere 
"  Tenarias  me  non  sinas  sorbsisse  procellas." 

A  later  inscriptionat  the  top  of  the  page  tells  us  that  this  is  Dunstan's 
work :  '  Pictura  et  scriptura  hujus  paginae  subtus  visa  est  de  propria 
manu  sancti  Dunstani.'  This  drawing  was  engraved  in  Hickes's 
Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and  in  other  later  works.  The  manuscript 
itself  is  described  in  a  very  early  catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Glastonbury,  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
is  also  mentioned  by  Leland  as  seen  by  him  there,  with  the  note  that 
the  book  had  been  Dunstan's.^  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
volumes  in  existence,  and  would  go  further  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
Glastonbury  and  its  connexion  with  early  British  as  well  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  than  all  the  forged  charters  even  if  they  were  genuine. 

Another  Glastonbury  book  in  the  Bodleian  is  among  the  Hatton  The  Hatton 
MSS.,  No.  80  ;  a  copy  of  S.  Augustine  on  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  end 
of  which  in  large  capitals  is  the  inscription,  '  Duns  tan  abbas  hunc 
libellum  scribere  jussit,'  a  note  evidently  made  before  Dunstan  had 
reached  the  rank  of  either  archbishop  or  saint.* 

The  Hatton  collection  contains  another  book  (No.  42)  inscribed  ?^^*^ 
on  the  back  'Liber  Sancti  Dunstani,'  which  has  been  already  Dansumi 
mentioned  as  the  volume  in  which  the  head  of '  Wulfric  Cild '  is  drawn. 
This  is  a  collection  of  canons ;  the  first  portion  written  about  the 
time  of  Dunstan,  the  latter  about  a  century  earlier.  The  more 
ancient  part  consists  of  the  Apostolic  canons,  and  decrees  of  councils 
which  form  part  of  the  early  collections  of  decretals.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  comprises  a  copy  of  the  great  Irish  collection  of  canons  in 
sixty-seven  chapters,  which  is  found  in  the  much  damaged  Cotton 
MS.  Otho  E,  18,  in  the  S.  Gall  MS.  248,  and  in  the  Paris  MSS.  8182 

*  Leland,  Collectanea,  iii.  164. 

'  Also  mentioned  by  Maoray,  Annals,  p.  20. 
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and  12021,  whlob  wm  prepftred  for  tlw  prau  b;  iba  Ute  Mr.  Arthoi 
Httddftn  %s  &  put  of  tbo  sooond  volume  of  the  ooanoila,  uid  hu  Jnai4 
bMO  prlnliil  in  Gormany  (rotn  a  onllfttioB  of  rarioas  M8S.  bjr  Db  I 
WMaerachleben  of  Gieawn.  The  Uatton  MS.  funuehM  a  somewhal 
•alargad  edition,  snoli  as  Dniutan  might  bo  lappoaod  likalj  to  mak*. 
Botidea  Ihif  it  oonlaiiis  the  canons  ol  Adamnan,  a  selaetioa  of 
paaMgea  (rom  the  Boman  and  Fiank  taw  books,  and  a  qtianti^  of 
tegnlaUoDS  about  degnes  of  kindred.  The  fact  that  it  contahM  tba 
Irish  oanooa  adds  a  prammption  that  it  «-&a  written  at  GUatonbofr, 
an  inferawe  w«  should  be  incUnud  at  first  aijiht  to  dnw  (rom  Iba 
eompany  in  which  it  is  fonnd.  If  it  was  really  Dunstan'i  book,  m 
may  tee  is  it  rsflaoted  the  nattira  of  his  atndios :  the  Irish  oanons  ba 
might  gat  from  his  t«aohera  at  Olastoobnry  ;  the  Frank  and  Roman 
law  during  his  axils  at  Ghent ;  the  ragolations  touching  marriagw 
and  the  degrees  of  kindred  would  illiutrate  tboae  peculiar  pobito 
which  oom«  oat  most  strongly  in  the  teaditJons  of  his  diacipUn*. 

The  National  Library  at  Paris  posaeeaes  what  is  oallad  tba  Ponti- 
fical of  Dunstan,  a  magnificent  (olio  of  the  tenth  oantnryi  wUeb 
onoe  belonged  to  the  church  uf  Bharboma  in  DorvetsUi*,  and 
may  not  improbably  have  been  given  by  Donston  or  one  of  Ida 
early  mcoMsors.  Its  nnmbor  in  the  oatalogoa  of  Latin  MSB. 
is  &18.  It  contains  besides  the  PontiAoal,  on  notol  laana,  a 
number  of  interflsting  piaoas  toodiing  Engliafa  ohnieh  tattary. 
ARioogKl  thoM  [a  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Bherbomo,  emling  witfa 
Bthelric,  who  became  bishop  in  the  year  1001 ;  >  the  letter  ot  Pope 
John  XII.  to  Dnnstan ;  th«  letter  of  an  archbishop,  whose  nam*  ia 
not  given,  to  bishop  Wulfsige,  printed  In  Uw  BoUs  Seriesi,  and  a  liat 
(rf  the  books  '  qnos  onstodit  Dodo ' ;  perhaps  the  Bberboms  Ubnry. 
This  list,  which  may  possibly  hare  boon  printed,  nentiona  amoBgat 
other  books, '  Liber  Legis  Halics,' '  Libor  Bamelini  in  Abaoo,'  iai 
'  Ubar  Hdprid  artis  ealculatoric.'  Other  articles  In  ths  volaaw 
are  an  Anglo-8axoo  sermon  '  de  dedicatiDne  aoaleaia ' ;  flw  ordar 
tat  Um  benediction  of  an  abbot,  'tempos  intar  bomlnis  mnrtam  at 
sltimam  rerarreoUonem ' ;  and  ■  this  is  thffra  gfradna— i  mn  Iba 
tHSoeopas  gemd  habbath.*  Besides  tfaaae  titer*  ara  want  Shorbonts 
diartnr*  which  have  been  pnnlad  by  KemUe. 

Of  Dnmtan's  penmanship,  be^as  the  phtnra  En  tba  Bodkkn 
MB.,  there  art  posaihly  two  or  Ihiaa  w,     ' 
The  oalhediml  obnndi  of  Christ  at  Oantarbtny  poaaaasea  oim  a  cmal 

•  thslW  ban  lU*  UB.:~ 
%  r«rAer«.     I.  Ibra- 
-taslwoJ.     «.  DMMbHb.      10.   titmiM. 
e.  Wlftarkl.   7.  Ballulea.   B.  KaU-      WolMs*.     >.    __   . 
maoA.   9.  Mtbdbmk.    19.  WaltBt|»      moMj  wtib  HB.  TONria*  &  B. 


•    IflTCt 

1.  AUUtaa. 
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by  king  Edred  dated  in  the  year  949,  in  which  he  gives  the  monastery 
of  Becolyer  to  the  mother  church.  A  duplicate  of  this  exists  among 
the  CJotton  charters,  and  has  been  photographed  by  order  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Dunstan  professes  himself  to  be  the 
writer  :  '  Ego  Dunstan  indignus  abbas  rege  Eadredo  imperante  banc 
domino  meo  hereditariam  kartulam  dictitando  conposui  et  propriis 
digitorum  articulis  perscripsi.*  ^  Another  is  said  by  Mr.  Wright  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Winchester.^ 

Of  Dunstan's  musical  ability  it  is  possible  that  we  have  a  trace  The  Krt\» 
in  the  trope  or  cantus  '  Eyrie  rex  splendens/  which  according  to  the  dens 
Salisbury  use  is  appointed  to  be  sung  on  his  festival,  after  the  offidum. 
The  text  of  this  composition  will  be  found  in  the  Rolls'  volume, 
p.  857,  taken  from  the  Gradual,'  collated  with  the  printed  editions  of 
the  Missal.  All,  however,  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  may  be 
Dunstan's.  The  history  of  it  is  this.  Eadmer  relates  a  story  of 
Dunstan  falling  asleep  one  Sunday  at  mass,  whilst  waiting  for  Edgar, 
who  had  gone  out  hunting.  In  his  sleep  he  heard  a  solemn  service 
in  heaven,  and  when  he  awoke  dictated  to  his  servants  a  *  Kyrie 
Eleyson,'  which  he  had  learned  there,  which,  according  to  the 
biographer,  was  in  his  days  sung  in  many  places  among  the  solemn 
oaremonies  of  the  mass.^  It  would  seem  a  natural  conclusion  that 
the  '  Eyrie  rex  splendens '  which  was  sung  only  on  the  feasts  of 
Dunstan  and  S*  Michael  should  be  identified  with  this  ;  and  although 
William  of  Malmesbury  does  not  notice  it  except  in  a  very  cursory  way,  ^^fi,^ 
it  must  have  been  believed  soon  after  his  day.  Higden  is,  however,  M^torj 
the  first  writer  who  distinctly  states  that  the  '  Eyrie '  which  Dunstan 
learned  contained  the  *  modulos  harmoniae '  which  were  contained 
in  the  trope  so  famous  among  the  English,  *  Eyrie  rex  splendens.' 
The  statement  is  copied  by  Capgrave,  and  appears  also  in 
Bromton,  and  possibly  in  other  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.^ 
If,  however,  we  venture  to  assume  thus  much,  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  the  words  or  the  music  only  should  be 
attributed  to  Dunstan.  Higden's  language  seems  to  refer  to  the 
music,  that  of  Eadmer  to  the  words.  It  has  indeed  been  thought 
that  as  the  peculiar  tropes  or  variations  on  the '  Eyrie  '  are  not  found 
ontQ  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  common  missals,  the  music  only 
of  this  one  could  even  by  tradition  be  Dunstan's.  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  we  possess  a  tropary  dating  nearly  if  not  quite  from 

*  Kemble,  C.  D.  No.  cccozzv.  conticescendum  puto  quod  et  Kyrie 
'  Wright,  Biog.  Lit.  i.  459.  Eleyson  eximium  e  superis  auditom 
'  In    the    Bodleian,    among    the      agminibns,  quod  nostrates  satis  dal- 

*  Ooagh  Missals.'  oiter  person  are  oonsuescont.* 

*  The  Kyrie  Eleyson  story,  how-  *  Higden,  ap.  Gale,  p.  270 ;  Brom- 
erer,  oocors  much  earlier  in  the  life  of      ton,  ap.  Twysden,  o.  879. 

Oswald,  Nero  E.  1,  fo.  16 :  '  Hoc  non 
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DoDitMi'B  dBjrt,  which  oonUint  &  Urgn  nnmbor  of '  Kyr'iM,'  both  worda 
uid  iDiude.  Id  Uub  ve  do  not  find  '  Kyiie  rex  Bplendon*,*  bat  MWil 
forms  of  •xproMinn  mora  or  1ms  coinciding  villi  it.'  If  we  soppoM 
thftt  Dnnst&D  wrote  the  trope,  it  would  not  of  ooarae  ftppo*r  tl  onoo 
is  the  Bervioe  booliB,  but  tbvre  i>  nothing  in  it  ioooodfitenl  with  thb 
ftntiquitj.  It  tt»j  hAve  been  m&n;  timet  nmodoUed  lllte  the  other 
'  Kyrioa  '  and  raaiTU>Ked  ftftwwftrda. 

In  the  later  pages  of  the  RoUb'  volame  maoh  will  be  (oond  »bont 
tb«  oUim  of  the  monks  nf  flUstonbnrjr,  first  userted  in  the  twelfth 
oentDry  uid  atontljr  nwintitineil  down  to  the  a^e  of  the  RefonnBtion, 
that  th«7  posMSSed  the  bonos  of  DnnsUn.  Thry  had  been  removed, 
aooording  to  the  story,  in  the  reign  of  Edmund  Ironiiidi',  and  proved 
>  their  gennineoess  b;  working  miracles.  Intothe  d«t«Uj  oftbisstor; 
ws  need  not  enter :  there  is  no  reaoon  wbal«ver  for  b«liwiag  that  suofa 
a  bmnalation  ever  took  place,  or  that  Glastonbury  ever  poesaesed  a 
•ingta  bono  of  Donstan.  The  talo,  like  so  many  other  marrdlB  of 
hagiology,  baa  ite  paraUels  elsewhere  :  no  doubt  relics  warv  stolen 
on  a  lai^  scale  as  well  as  given  and  pamhassd.  King  Kdmund 
wu  beliered  to  have  removed  &om  the  north  to  Olastonburjt  the 
bones  of  Aidan.  Coolfrith,  and  Hilda ;  *  and  tbeee  aainta  had  special 
eonunemorations  at  Glastonbury  so  early  that  the  ioTttstion  of  tba 
story  cannot  fairly  be  ascribed  to  William  of  Malmesbiiry.*  Edred 
and  Odo  s^ain  were  believed  to  have  carried  off  the  body  of  8. 
Wilfrid  from  Bipon  to  Oanterbory.  These  wen  oases  in  which  the 
bodiea  of  the  «ants  ware  removod  lo  save  them  from  the  pnitatH 
hands  of  the  Noraenea.  A  sliU  otoeer  parallel  may  be  foand  to  the 
history  of  Ely.  Kcgfrid,  the  abbot  of  8.  Alban'a,  aooording  to  iba 
Ely  historians,  flying  at  tbu  command  of  Stigaod  from  the  Nflcnani^ 
carried  with  him  to  Ely  the  shrino  containing  the  boiws  oS  tb»  ptoto- 
mar^,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  admlMlon  into  the  brotbsriMod, 
deposited  them  or  allowed  thorn  to  be  depodted  with  the  booM  at 
8.  Etheldreda.*  The  S.  Alban'e  historians  denied  tbo  truth  of  tUa. 
The  flight  of  the  abbot— Fretberio  they  call  bin— is  a^nditfd.  and 
bin  death  and  burial  at  Ely ;  '  whenoe.'  «ye  UaUhaw  "Puit,  '  tbajr 
of  Ely,  lying  against  their  own  beads,  assert  that  ha  broogfat  Ihitlnr 
with  him  the  bones  of  8.  AJban,  not  faaring  toallsga  agaloat  the  ho|y 
man  the  crime  of  aaorilsga.'  Tba  lemtaoM  paid  lo  8.  Allan  wu  than- 
fore  diminished,  as  was  the  oaae  alio  with  other  ninla  of  the  kbigdoai, 

llMMiMd  ct  UeMelatba  B«lleta 
UbimTT. 
'  UW  EUmsIs  I 
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and  miraoles  in  their  churches  became  less  frequent.^  Before  1129  stoxrat 
another  competitor, '  quoddam  collegium  in  Dacia/  falsely  asserted  the 
possession  of  the  relics,  and  in  that  year  the  coffin  at  S.  Alban's  was 
opened  and  the  bones  counted.  Still  the  men  of  Ely  contended 
that  miracles  constantly  proved  them  in  the  right.  At  last,  under 
papal  pressure,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n.  they  confessed  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  a  pious  fraud.^  Not  so  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury,  who  carried  on  the  battle  until  the  eve  of  the  Reform- 
ation. There  is  no  probability  that  Dunstan*s  remains  ever  left  Can- 
terbury ;  they  rested  in  the  shrine  which  so  many  ages  of  pious 
affection  had  provided  and  adorned  until  the  Beformation,  when,  if 
they  escaped  the  blind  profanity  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  because  the 
glories  of  S.  Dunstan  had  been  eclipsed  by  a  more  famous  ecclesi- 
astical hero.' 

Of  the  cultus  of  Dunstan  the  illustrations  given  in  the  eighth 
section  of  this  volume  in  the  Bolls  Series  will  probably  prove  sufficient 
to  content  the  reader. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  a  minute  character  of  Dunstan,  for  Dunstan's 
the  materials  before  us  afford  too  small  data  to  make  it  possible 
to  do  so  with  any  definiteness.  But  I  think  we  may,  from  the 
language  of  the  first  biographer,  the  letters  of  Abbo  and  the  other 
writers  included  in  this  volume,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  truer  if 
fainter  than  the  fancy  portraits  drawn  by  later  writers  who  have 
seen  no  mean  between  indiscriminate  adulation  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  most  hateful  detraction  on  the  other.  Dunstan  has  been  repre-  Mi>r«px«- 
sented  by  a  very  learned  recent  writer  as  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  ^ostan 
'a  crusade,  cruel,  unrelenting,  yet  but  partially  successful,  against 
the  married  clergy,  which  in  truth  comprehended  the  whole  secular 
clergy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.'  '  Dunstan  was,  as  it  were,  in 
a  narrower  sphere,  a  prophetic  type  and  harbinger  of  Hildebrand. 
like  Hildebrand,  or  rather  like  Damiani  doing  the  work  of  Hildebrand, 
in  the  spirit  not  of  a  rival  sovereign  but  of  an  iron-hearted  monk,  he 
trampled  the  royal  power  under  his  feet.  The  scene  at  the  coronation 
of  king  Edwy,  excepting  the  horrible  cruelties  to  which  it  was  the 
prelude,  and  which  belong  to  a  more  barbarous  race,  might  seem  to 
prepare  mankind  for  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor  Henry  at  Canosa.*^ 
For  this  invective  there  is  not  in  the  writings  of  contemporaries,  or 
in  any  authentic  remains  of  Dunstan*s  legislation,  the  shadow  of  a 

*  Oesta  Abbatmn  (ed.  Biley),  i.  51.  and  at  Glastonbury,  crosses,  chasubles, 

'  Ibid.  p.  176.  censers,  and  vestments  of  his  making. 

'  In    the    twelfth    and    thirteenth  Wright,  Biogr.  Lit.  i.  435.  459. 

centuries  the  great  bells  which  he  had  *  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,   vol. 

made  for  Abingdon  were  preserved ;  iv.  p.  25  (ed.  1867). 
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fannilAtion.  What  Dunatui  did  at  Edwy'a  ooranation  he  did  \ij  the 
order  of  tb«  aoaemblod  witan  of  tbo  kin^om.  The  rraoltiM  which  uv 
■aid  to  have  followed  are  uaarled  on  tba  authority  nt  0*b«rn  and 
Eadtner,  the  earllw  of  whom  wrote  Dearly  a  century  and  a  half  alter 
Iba  d«atb  of  Edwjr,  and  depend  on  nn  other  twtimuoy.  If  thay  tnr 
took  plaoe  at  all.  they  took  plaoe  daring  DnnBtan'a  exile,  during  tba 
war  that  pt«oadod  the  election  of  Edgar.  Such  at  l«ut  ia  the  rtata- 
ment  of  Oibem,  who  is  the  sole  witness ;  Eadinar'a  additiona  in  bl> 
life  of  Odo  resting  on  no  aridoDoa  at  alL'  The  charge  of  pennoutii>|t 
the  married  clergy  is  as  baMloaa.  We  hare  no  tnaana  of  Jodging 
what  proportion  of  the  secular  dergy  was  married  :  the  aeeular  cUrka 
who  held  monafttic  property  were  Tnarrtod,  and  the  name  eridenof 
which  provoa  their  marriaf^  proven  also  how  liftbtly  the  marriage 
tie  sat  upon  thum.  But  N{ivinHt  then  it  wan  not  Dunstan  chiefly, 
bat  Oamld  and  Etbelwold  who  took  the  meaauroa  of  reform  whliji 
are  represented  as  parsocution,  and  which  were  do  donbt  severe  and 
nndisoriminating.  In  this  Dunstan,  as  I  hare  already  remarked, 
takes  only  a  secondary  part :  he  does  not  remove  the  clerks  from  Ua 
own  cathedral  churohes ;  his  sympathy  with  the  monastic  movement 
la  only  to  be  gathered  by  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
oppose  it.  As  to  the  married  clergy  in  general  there  is  absolatdy 
no  eridenoe  whatever;  and  here  b  the  moat  aatouodlng  amonnl  of 
assomptioii.  It  is  soanely  to  be  bc^ved  that  our  canoniela,  in 
discussing  the  dale  of  the  little  toclmiaatiaal  legislation  that  balongs 
to  Kdgar's  reign,  have  determined  that  it  does  not  belonK  to  Dunelan's 
pontjfioala  iwoanse  it  oontalns  no  enactments  against  the  married 
eUrgy.  Yet  Dunstan  became  arehhiafaop  as  soon  as  Rdwy  was  dead, 
and  beyond  a  donbt  ins^rired  whatever  eoclesiastic&l  law  was  made 
in  that  reign.  In  (act  Uw  only  laws  wMofa  can  with  any  prabahillty 
be  ascribed  to  Donstan  are  altogether  silent  on  the  point  We  know 
that  when  bewaaayoungman  in  minor  orders  be  intended  to  manr, 
and  it  was  the  taking  of  monaatie  vows  that  showed  his  renunciation 
of  tba  design.  It  is  the  enfcTrcement  of  monastic  disoiidina,  not  the 
oompolaoiy  oellbaoy  of  tba  clergy,  that  is  the  object  of  the  clerical 
ntonns ;  and  la  this  Dunstan  only  partly  syrapatbiaed.  As  for  tba 
dxwge  of  tiam^ng  on  the  royal  antbority.  it  may  bo  iliiiniweil  In  a 
word.  Uen'e  views  of  what  oonstitutee  vice  may  differ,  bat  any  rale 
that  oondemna  DamtaDOondemna  John  the  Baptist  also;  and  if  any 
error  on  ttie  aide  of  aereri^  Is  pardonable,  it  is  when  the  nbnbe  la 
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addressed  k>  the  vices  of  princes :  why  is  Dunstan  to  be  blamed  for 
that  which  is  the  glory  of  Ambrose  and  Anselm  ? 

But  in  truth  the  career  of  Dunstan  was  no  anticipation  of  that  ^o  ukeneei 
of  Hildebrand  :  it  was  the  very  counterpart  of  that  of  Gerbert,  the  Donstui  and 
student,  the  practical  workman,  the  wise  instructor  of  a  royal  pupil, 
the  statesman,  the  reformer,  and  the  patriot.  Osbem  and  Eadmer 
drew  the  character  of  their  saint  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  were 
themselves  inspired,  imputing  to  him  qualities  which  in  their 
imagination  were  virtues,  as  in  the  eyes  of  more  modem  writers  they 
have  seemed  to  be  vices,  but  which  the  world  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  learned  from  the  life  of  Gregory  VII.  They  drew  the  picture 
of  the  saint  in  lines  and  colours  that  seemed  to  them  indispensable 
to  sanctity,  and  read  the  history  of  Dunstan  through  the  history  of 
Henry  IV. 

Another  point  has  been  already  referred  to,  which  receives  some  oonnexioii 
important  illustration  from  the  early  lives  and  letters  here  printed :  ^th"lian. 
the  connexion  of  England  with  Flanders,  especially  in  the  point  of  ^^^ 
monastic  reform.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  monasticism 
had  become  under  Alfred  practically  extinct  in  England,  on  the 
continent  it  had  merely  languished.    The  monasticism  of  Flanders 
was  active  and  energetic  compared  with  that  of  England,  just  as  the 
monasticism  of  Fleury  was  definite  and  severe  as  compared   with 
that  of  Flanders.    Count  Baldwin  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Alfred;   she  took  a  part  in  the  monastic  revival  in  her  adopted 
eountry,  such  as  Alfred  had  attempted  at  home,  and  which  was  carried 
out  by  two  men  of  very  different  character  in  the  two  countries, 
Edred  and  Amulf,  both  grandsons  of  Alfred.    In  the  year  918  the 
mcmks  of  Blandinium  had  received  from  Etheldritha,  or  Elstrudis  as 
thej  called  her,  a  grant  of  lands  in  Kent  which  were  in  their  hands 
when  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made.^    Whilst  Edred  was  reviving  Berivai  of 
Qlastonbury  and  Abingdon,  Amulf  was  rebuilding  and  refilling  ™°°**'***^ 
8.  Bertin,  S.  Vedast,  and  Blandinium.    Eighteen  great  monasteries 
were  restored  by  him.    All  this  was  well  known  to  the  West  Saxon 
princes.    Elstrudis  was  buried  at  Blandinium.    Edwin,  the  brother 
of  Athelstan,  who  perished  at  sea  by  his  brother's  cmelty,  it  was 
said,  found  his  resting-place  at  S.  Bertin.'    The  so-called  monks 
who  were  expelled  in  the  process  of  reform  and  would  not  accept  the 
revived  Benedictine  rule,  found  refuge  with  Athelstan  in  England.' 

'  Meyer,  Annales  Benim  Belgioa-  Anglia  in  finibas  Cantii,  unde  tabolas 
razD,  p.  20.  *  A.D.  929.  Obiit  Elstru-  habent  anno  918.'  A  oharter  con- 
die  magni  prinoipis  mater  7"**  kalen-  firming  the  grant  of  Etheldritha, 
das  Joniae,  jaoetque  eepolta  prope  made  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  is 
maritom  Blandinii  in  SBdicula  parentis  printed  in  Eemble,  0.  D.  No.  doolxxi. 
Tirginis.  Hme  Blandiniensibns  cceno-  '  Meyer,  p.  20. 
bttis  amplas  donavit  possesBiones  in  '  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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It  Is  Ifaos  gHj  to  Mooont  for  the  hcMplteblo  trtatmeDt  whiefa 
DuDBtan  found  io  the  tanitoriM  of  Arnnlf,  ajid   for  the  letten 
addreeeed  to  Edgsr,  to  Dunstun  irnd  hU  suooOMRora,  by  llw  Fliuniafa 
and  North  French  moDasteries,  asking  or  ratumiiiff  thanks  for  haljt. 
Thii  SWTM  to  opon  a  oompurutivt^lj  untrndd«o  field  of  eoolMi- 
Utiaal  historj,  for  the  illustration  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
mora  ramainsara  extant  than  is  gonnnilly  mittpcctnl.     It  is  oxtranaty 
dwirable  that  tha  hiatorj  of  the  foreign  relations  of  England, 
r  piditioal,  eoeleaiaatioKl  and  litem;,  in  the  tenth  and  alorenth  out- 
J  toriea,  should  ba  more  oaraf allj  explored.    There  is  no  reanon  lo 
>  the  invaaioD  of  tbs  Danea,  when  they  deatitijad  so 
t  mtiob  else,  really  interrupted  the  inlaroonrse  of    England  with 
t  Germany.    The  marriages  of  the  danghl«rs  of  AUr«d  and  Edward 
'  do  not  stand  alone^    The  politioal  negotiation*  of  Odo  plaotid  Lewis 
d'Outremer  on  the  throne  of  the  Weet  Franks ;  the  wandering  of 
Kynewnid  brought  Athelstan  and  his  court  into  dose  eocleaiastioal 
affinity  with  the  luonasteriaa  of  Qenuany.     It  is  true  that  tbera  la 
some  uniformity  in  the  iMult :    English  gold   is  as  ingennonsly 
asked  for,  and  as  freely  bestowed,  as  it  continues  lo  be  for  ages  attsr. 
English  manoscripts  aro  borrowed,  of  which  them  is  no  ootioe  of 
return.    Few  and  far  between  are  the  notices  of  Englithmaa  in 
continental  authors,  bat  nevertheless  there  an  traoes  <d  a  ooatinoona 
and  lively  interooiuse,  which  might  be  multiplied  by  doss  examina- 
tion, and  might  yisld  an  unexpeoUd  harvest  to  patient  laboar. 
■         The  number  of  Greek  words  that  occur  in  the  early  lives  and  letters 
will  necessarily  attract  the  sotioe  of  sdtolan.    This  Is  no  peculiarity 
of  English  writers ;  it  is  a  oommoD  feature  of  the  period ;  and  il  is 
one  the  lamination  of  which  baa  iwver  besn  thonugtily  osiried  out. 
The  superficial  use  of  glossaries,  witboat  any  knowledge  of  grammar, 
will  aoeunnt  fur  soma  part  of  tbo  vooabulaiy  wbicfa  so  euriooaly 
"  IS  tiie  Latin  of  Uie  Saxon  priest    The  use  of  Qreak  bynas 
t  vorsidea  in  tbo  sonioM  of  the  ohurdi  may  aooomt  lor  a 
a  han  and  there.    The  occasional  visit  of  a  Greek  pOfrim  or 
~  e  from  time  to  time  the  desire  of  knowing  a  few  Gteak 
I,  or  the  forms  of  tba  Qtask  Utters.    Bat  lbs  auet  anKmnt  of 
I  of  Greek  Ulstalara  is  not  easy  to  ealcBhts ;  tha  few 
B  that  oooor  saom  to  ba  atotik  qnotatloos,  drawn  probably, 
mM  not  Mstainly,  tfaroagh  tba  naditm  ot  tba  Latin  Fatbcn.    Pbano- 
I'JBcna  tik*  John  Seotua  Erigana  war*  rata  todesd ;  yat  the  sfa  of 
iSanstan  almost  rsadiea  tba  aga  ot  John  Sootns,  and  wbal  was 
'  a  for  one  seholar  was  not  quite  inpossiUs  for  otbois.    Tbe 
I  of  the  Saxoo  amperon  in  Bootbem  Itttj  probably  did 
a  bring  spokaii  Greek  to  tbs  ears  of  waslsni 
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THE  HISTOEICAL-  WOEKS  OF  MASTER 
EALPH  DE  DICETO,  DEAN  OF  LONDON 

flH  two  volumes  of  the  Bolls  Series  are  contained  'the  whole  of  the 
historical  matter  which  claims  him  as  author  or  collector.'  Balph  de 
Diceto  not  only  wrote  many  treatises,  he  also  made  compilations  from 
his  own  larger  works.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Preface,  which  is  not 
printed  in  this  volncae,  Bishop  Stubbs  gives  an  account  of  the  several 
MSS.  which  he  used  in  editing  Balph*s  writings.  In  another  place  he 
examines  Balph*s  value  as  a  historian.  The  following  account  of  Balph's 
life  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  duties  of  an  Archdeacon  and 
Dean  in  the  twelfth  century,  upon  the  Becket  dispute,  and  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical greatness  of  London  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Bichard  I.] 

In  the  roll  of  English  Historians  of  the  twelfth  century  no  name  ^I^^'*^ 
stands  higher  than  that  of  Balph  de  Diceto.  He  has  been  more  PfoB^_M  a 
fortunate  than  either  Boger  of  Hoveden  or  the  author  of  the  '  Gesta 
Begis  Henrici';  for  the  great  ecclesiastical  position  which  he 
occupied  for  more  than  fifty  years  made  him,  modest  and  retiring  as 
be  seems  to  have  been,  a  definitely  public  man.  As  a  public  man, 
he  left  traces  of  his  presence  in  the  record  of  public  affairs,  and  these 
traces  furnish  us  with  some  important  points  of  his  personal  bio- 
graphy I  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
the  career  of  the  author,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  external 
history  of  the  book  now  before  us,  reserving  for  the  introduction  to 
the  second  volume  what  has  to  be  said  about  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  labours,  the  sources  of  his  information,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Imagines  Historiarum  to  the  oither  contemporary  annals  of  the  same 

The  most  obscure  point,  perhaps,  in  our  author's  personal  ^^22?°' 
history  is  his  name.  It  is  peculiar  to  himself.  History  and  record 
alike  give  him  the  name  of  '  Badulfus  de  Diceto,'  and  the  surname 
he  shares  with  no  other.  He  almost  invariably  uses  it  in  full,  when- 
ever he  writes  about  himself ;  he  prefixes  it  at  length  to  his  literary 
works ;  he  inserts  it  in  the  salutation  of  his  letters ;  he  heads  the 

acts  in  which  he  and  his  chapter  join  with  his  full  name  '  Balph  de 
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Dlooto  ths  dMD  of  the  oburoh  ol   8.   P4ul  at  Londan,  nail   the 
chapter  o[  the  said  church,  to  all  to   whom  th«M  promnts  shall  , 
como,  grueting ' ;    and  ho  dates  hla  aurve;  of  Uu  estat«c  of  bja  | 
churob  hy  this  among  other  notes :  '  par  RaduUom  de  Diceto  dooa-  < 
num   LuDdontoDSuni,    anno    primo    Bui   dtioanatui.'      It  majr    b*  i 
ihongbt  that  in  the  Utter  docnmenta  ho  need  this  form  merely  for 
the  porpoM  of  (liBtinguiahing  hia  own  acU  aa  dean  trooi  IboM  ot 
bis  pradeoessor  Balpb  of  I^ngford ;  bat  the  same  pecaliarit;r  u  ' 
toand  whilst  b«  is  aefeiiig  w  an^aaeon  beforo  ho  booaine  doan ;  aod  I 
It  ia  carafollf  obserred  b;  bia  oontomporariea  :   Gilbert  Foliot,  Jobs 
of  SaUabnrjr,  William  FitzStepben,  Aninlf  of  LUionx,  diitlngoitb 
him  aa  '  Badnlfas  Dioetensia '  or  '  BadnUuB  de  Dioeto.'    It  would 
almoat  aeem  that  he  prided  bimaalf  for  aomo  raaaon  on  the  soniaiii* 
wfaieh  ha  bad  aaaomed,  or  else  that  ho  held  ao  bomblo  an  opioioa' 
of  his  own  importanoo  that  he  thoogh  it  reqaisite  on  vverj  oocaaion 
to  dlrtingniflh  himBelf  from  the  more  oons[Kououa  persona  who  borft 
the  Bame  Cfariatian  name.    IHustrations  of  tbia  practice  will  abonod 
aa  wa  proeeed.    Aaj  ooociosion,  however,  to  which  ws  may  oom* 
opon  the  point,  moat  be  regarded  aa  showing  that,  at  a  period  ak' 
which  surnames,  wbstber  patroajrmic,  local  or  ofBoial,  wan  ***'T'miiin 
ranob  more  common  than  Urnj  }mi  baen,  Batph  de  Dioeto  was  oae  of 
the  very  fint  to  ose  such  a  name  distinotivoly  and  invariably.    It  )• 
this  pocnliarity  whiob  anablee  us  to  detect  bis  pteaenoe  on  ooeariow 
and  in  document*  In  which,  U  ba  had  bean  oonlant  to  ftdloir  Ifa*. 
oommon  practioa,  it  would  have  bean  onnotiesd. 

Tbo  fact  that  no  other  paiwn  baa  baen  discovered  who  bore  lb»< 
name  of '  Dioeto '  is  a  very  etoong  argument  against  the  tij|iilhsali| 
that  it  is  a  patronymic  or  family  name  like  Btaat  or  Balet,  Daaae^ 
Foliot,  or  Lyoett.1  U  it  be  inteipreted  aa  denoting  tba  blrtb-plaa»^ 
of  the  bearer,  or  some  benefice  which  be  bald  in  aarly  Ufa,  thaa*^ 
Moma  to  be  an  inanpefabto  dlfficnlty  in  the  idontifieatioa.  The  wodj 
might  be  a  Latioiaed  form  ot  an  EDgUab  local  name  sucb  aa  Dieat, 
or  Dtaaet ;  bnt  no  place  ot  such  namo  is  known  to  mist.  PoadUy  Itj 
may  lark  still  in  some  remote  Shropshire  or  Eeaex  manor,  but  it  bas^ 
yat  to  be  disoorvred.  Ditohaat  in  Somarsetshii*  might  t«mpl  as,  (B. 
Its  present  form,  to  identity  it  with  Dioetnm,  bat  in  tbo  days  tt 
Balph  it  was  still  Dicbe^sai.  It  might  also  be  a  lAtiniaed  form  of 
Fmnoh  Dicy,  Dixy,  at  Diaaal,  and  of  snob  placea  tbsaa  is  no ' 
bat  tbare  is  nothing  la  fialph'a  periomU  hiatoiy  to  ooBnaot 
with  tbam.  Under  sneh  draumstaneaa  any  lengtfieaed 
would  be  simply  a  waate  ot  ingeonity.  As,  bowavw,  Ifae  b 
pail  of  the  history  of  the  man,  it  demands  boom  brief  amri 
'  Bbbop  Besofoa  esUi  Belph  4e  DIeelo  Balpb  DyeeU: 
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The  first  and  indeed  the  only  positive  claimant  of  the  honour  of  ciaim  of 
flying  name  to  our  author  is  the  town  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk.    In  this  giring  name 
ease  neither  the  antiquity  of  the  claim  nor  the  grounds  upon  which  ^^ 
it  is  based  entitle  it  to  more  than  the  character  of  a  guess.    Diss 
jbppears  in  Domesday  Book  in  several  places  and  invariably  in  the 
form  of  '  Dice.'  ^    Now,  supposing  the  final '  e '  of  Dice  to  have  been 
sounded,  the  Latin  form  Dicetum  might  be  a  probable  translation 
of  Dic^  ;  but  no  such  form  is  known  to  occur.    Diss  is  never,  so  far 
as  records  have  thrown  light  upon  the  point.  Latinised  as  Dicetum. 
It  appears  as  '  Dize '  in  the  Pipe  Bolls  of  Henry  11.^ ;  as  '  Disze '  in 
the  Pipe  Bolls  of  Bichard  I.^ ;  as  '  Disce '  in  the  Patent  Bolls  of 
John.^    It  is  '  Dysse '  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1291.' 
The  records  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  S.  Edmund's  show  that  among  the 
inmates  or  officers  of  that  house  there  were,  contemporary  with  our 
author,  three  at  least  who  took  their  names  from  Diss.    Jocelin  of 
Brakelond  mentions  Master  William  of  Dice,  who  was  master  of  the 
schools:  his  son  Walter,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  living  of 
Chevington ;  and  a  monk  named  John :  they  are  John,  Walter,  and 
William  '  de  Dice '  and  '  de  Dicia.'  ^    The  Ust  of  the  sacrists  of  S. 
Edmund's,  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  contains  the  name  of  '  Willel- 
'mus  de  Disce,'  who  filled  the  office  for  four  days  in  Abbot  Samp- 
son's time.^    The  Boyal  Library,   now  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  a  volume  with  the  inscription  '  Hunc  librum  scribi  fecit 
Willelmus  de  Dice,  servus  et  monachus  S.  Edmundi,  ad  honorem 
8.  Edmundi.'  ®     In  a  document  appended  to  Jocelin's  Chronicle, 
William  of  Diss  is  called  <  Willelmus  de  Dicia.'     Dyssa  is  the  form 
used  by  Alexander  III.    These  facts  seem  to  show  that  without 
further  evidence  the  claim  of  Piss  should  not  be  allowed,  and  there 
are  circumstances  which  tend  to  show  that  Dicetum  should  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

In  the  first  place,  the  common  practice  of  calling  a  beneficed  JjJ^^iJJ^. 
clergyman  by  the  name  of  his  parish  may  suggest  that  Balph  was  "on  of  Din 
the  rector  of  Dicetum.    But  he  was  not  rector  of  Diss.    Uncertain  as 
are  the  number  and  situation  of  his  several  preferments,  we  know 


*  Domesday,  yol.  ii.  ff.  114,  129, 
149, 154,  176,  210,  215,  228,  263,  269, 
272,  276,  278. 

*  Rot.  Pip.,  Hen.  U.,  ed.  Hunter. 

'  Bot.  Pip.,  1  Bich.,  ed.  Hunter,  p. 
^. 

*  Bot  Pat.,  ed.  Hardy,  i.  190. 

*  Tazatio  P.  Nicol.,  p.  84  b. 

*  '  WalteruB  filius  magistri  Wil- 
lelmi  de  Dice ;  *  *  Johannes  de  Dice  ;  * 
'Willelmas  diotas  de  Dioia.'  Joo. 
Brakelond  (Camd.  See.),  pp.  32,  83, 
64,102. 


'  'Waltero  de  Banham  successit 
WiUelmas  de  Disce,  qui  cam  modo 
eleotus  fuisset  ad  illud  officium,  et  in 
illo  a  die  Sancti  ThomsB  martyris 
usque  ad  Gircumoisionem  Domini,  per 
quatuor  videlicet  dies  stetisset,  interim 
Bompnmn  oculi  sui  capere  non  potue- 
runt ;  qui  videns  se  ibidem  profioere 
non  posse,  suam  ab  abbate  Sampsone 
(aj).  1182-1211)  petiit  cessionem.* 
Mon.  Angl.  iii.^loS. 

*  Casley's  Catalogue,  p.  127. 
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that  the  chnrob  of  Diss  wm  held  dnriiiK  bis  life  by  two  petsona 
with  wbom  ho  iwoins  to  hikvo  bad  no  coiitioxion.  Thin  ia  proved  by 
A  documvnl  which  so  grcntly  stnicit  tbe  fancy  of  Blabop  Bale  that 
he  twice  mentions  it  in  different  workii,  onoe  in  tbo  '  SoriptorM  ' '  and 
oooe  Id  tbe  '  Votuyos,'  as  ahowing  that  two  penono,  father  and 
"jjj^"^  wn,  were  at  thia  period  snooouively  parsons  of  DIm.  He  had  eean 
Sir"  a  decrata]  apiatle  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  addreoeed  lo  John  of  Oxford 
when  hiflhop  of  Norwich,  and  written,  tborotore,  between  117S,wbai 
John  of  Oxford  was  oonseoratod,  and  llHI,  when  Alexander  IH. 
died.  In  this  letter  the  Pope  '  oouunaondeth  thai  WytlyatD  the  new 
parson  of  t>ysse,  for  olayminKO  thn  buncfj'ce  by  iuhefitaunoe,  afi«r 
tba  decease  of  his  fathbr  person  WulkeroU  which  bogale  him  in  hit 
prastbode,  ebonld  be  cliBpo8st>.ssed,  do  appulUcytm  luluitted.' '  Tba 
lettar  itself  hu  not  been  found,  and  is  not  among  tbe  oolleoted 
eplstlea  of  Alexander  III.,  but  Bole's  autbonty  on  auob  a  point  is  not 
to  be  questioned.  By  tbe  name  WuUterell  we  may  lake  it  for 
granted  that  the  common  East  Anglian  Wnlfketell  Is  meant,  and  in 
the  story  we  have  one  of  many  instancea  of  the  tenure  of  ecdeeias- 
tioal  bemfiow  In  hereditary  suooeeaion,  a  practice  which  tbe  popes 
found  it  axtiemaly  difficult  to  suppreaa,  and  which  is  the  sabjecl  ol 
many  extent  letters  of  Alexander  bimaelt,  presBrred  among  Foliot's 
cpisttaa  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Acta  of  tfaa  Lateran  Conuoil  of 
1179.  Wnlfketell  and  William  would  laare  no  room  for  Balpfa. 
ualsn  we  suppose  bim  very  early  in  life  to  have  held  the  bemflee 
■nd  afterwards  to  have  resigned  IL  Suefa  a  suppoeitiaii,  bowaw.  ii 
•oaroely  reoonoilablo  with  the  tact  that  be  dung  m  tanaeionaly  to 
tb^*  name  I 

In  the  second  place,  if  Balpb  had  been,  either  by  Urtb  or  |intar> 
ment,  oonneeted  with  Diss,  we  might  fairly  expect  that  wa  sboaU  b* 
able  to  true  tbe  ooonoxion  in  his  books ;  we  might  expect  to  find 
some  minute  partioubua  or  aoma  special  words  of  racpeot  or  dis- 
r««peot,  toocbing  tbe  Lords  of  Disa,  to  whoae  patronage  ba  might  bo 
■  indebted,  or  wboeo  aoqaaialanoe  ba  must  have  made.  Tba  Lord  nf 
Diss  during  great  part  of  Ralph's  life  was  Biohard  da  Laoy,  tbe 
eUef  minister  of  tilephon  and  the  great  Justiciar  of  Bmj  II. 
Riobard  died  the  year  before  Ralph  waa  promoted  to  tbe  deonary  of 
B.  Paul's,  and  was  suooeeded  in  his  lordship  by  his  aoa>iD*kw, 


*  Bala,  Sotittlon*  (Hootid  •ditian). 
p.  U7 :  *  in  NordotolKie  WuIkaraUn* 
BrwbTlM  OnlDtalino  lllla,  Ul  bdUno 
bendU.  MOodoliiiiD  de  Vjm^  nUqoil' 
W*  ban  no  tDrtlwT  knowledn*  ol  the 
HMfMm.  Thapklnnugaettbaehiirdi 
Btnal.  bewaTir.  hen  bMi  elalnwit  bj 
__  bnia  ol  0U> :  for  In  UMt  Bobul 
I   de  OoUiai^un  has  Lrtian  at  pniwi- 


Mloo  tnm  tha  ktc«  le  Iba  ■hweh  ol 
•  Diseo.'  owfnii  lo  Iha  bel  thai  tha 
laada  rf  Rolart  PllsWallsr  wwa  U|an 
ia  tfaa  kiiw-s  baods.  Bot.  PaL  (ad. 
Haid*).  L  IM. 

'  Ma,  TMama  (ad.  IHI).  Be. 
M  b.  8aa  OomSM.  But.  Korlolk. 
LU.wUeb* 
lotkUfMl. 
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Walter  FitzBobert.^  Although  the  great  position  and  high  character 
of  Richard  de  Lucy  would  give  the  historian  an  ample  opportunity 
of  dilating  on  the  virtues  of  a  fellow- townsman,  he  nowhere  mentions 
him  with  such  special  remark.  The  Bigods  and  the  Mandevilles,  on 
the  contrary,  the  patrons  of  the  priories  of  Thetford  and  Walden, 
under  whom  Balph  held  the  livings  of  Finchingfield  and  Aynho, 
receive  especial  mention :  the  former  with  additional  particulars  of 
personal  history,  and  the  latter  in  terms  of  exceptional  compliment.^ 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  with  one  possible  The  oiaim  of 
exception,  no  historical  writer  before  the  seventeenth  century  seems  ancient'**^ 
to  have  thought  of  identifying  Dicetum  with  Diss.    The  one  apparent 
exception  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  '  Livere  des  Beis  de  Britanie,' 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.^    This  writer,  translating 
directly  or  mediately  from  the  Imagines,  describes  the  pious  founder 
of  the  cemetery  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  at  Acre  as  William  the 
chaplain  of  '  Bauf  de  Disze,  le  haut  den  de  Londres.'    In  this  case 
it  is  probable  that  Disze  (or  Disz^)  is  simply  a  retranslation  of  Diceto, 
but  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  an  intentional  identification  with  Diss. 
Setting  aside,  however,  this  instance,  we  find  such  a  number  of  sariy 
curious  misreadings  of  the  name  as  proves  that  the  early  writers  ^TdLt^v 
had  no  idea  of  connecting  it  with  a  well-known  English  town.  ^iSa*** 
Gilbert  Foliot,  when  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  Balph,  called 
him  Diotecensis,  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  did  not  recognise  the 
place  from  which  the  name  was  derived.     Some  still  stranger  forms 
are  mentioned  by  Selden  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Twysden's  <  Decem 
Scriptores.'     Thomas  of  Walsingham,  the  learned  and  industrious  VMrioiu  mb- 
compiler  at   St.  Alban's,  calls  our  author  Badulfus  de  Luzeto;^  thename^ 
the  manuscripts  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  have  Badulfus  de  Byzeto, 
which  Trevisa  translated  'Baulf  le  Bruys,'  and  which  appears  in 
Caxton  as  'Baph  de  Bruys;'^  Bale  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Scriptores  called   bini   <  Badulphus  de  Bizeto ' ;  ^    John  Boss  of 


*  Blomfield,  Hist.  Norf.  i.  2. 

'  William  of  Mandeville  is  spe- 
cially spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his 
expedition  to  the  east,  when  he  pre- 
sented several  ohnrches  with  cloths 
brought  from  Constantinople  (Bolls 
Series  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  428) ;  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  Pleshey,  within 
Balph's  archidiaconal  jurisdiction 
(?oL  iL  p.  S) ;  his  victories  in  Flanders 
ii.  82) ;  and  his  death  (vol.  ii.  p.  78). 
For  particnlars  about  Hugh  Bigod  see 
voL  1.  pp.  248, 877, 878,  885.  Richard 
de  Lucy  is  mentioned  as  exconmiuni- 
cated  by  Becket  in  1166  (vol  i.  p.  818), 
and  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 


of  Lesnes  Abbey  in  1178  (ib.  p.  425) ; 
but  in  the  account  of  the  rebellion  of 
1178  not  even  his  name  occurs. 

'  '  Le  livere  de  reis  de  Angleterre,* 
p.  256.  See  also  Mr.  Qlover's  note  in 
the  Introduction,  p.  xii,  where  De- 
cize  is  suggested  as  the  true  Dicetum. 
Diss  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  Glover. 

*  Walsingham,  ed.  Camden,  p.  55  ; 
ed.  Biley,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

*  Higden,  lib.  vii.  cap.  89,  ed. 
1588. 

*  Scriptores  (ed.  1549),  fo.  97.  It 
is  corrected  in  tne  second  edition. 


ax- 
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Winriek  had  resd  it  '  lUlpb  do  Ducsto ' ;  uid  JoIid  I^k%  1 
Im^jt  used  the  books  baton  us,  relorrad  to  the  wrilar  mora  Ibao 
oooe  w  '  Balpb  do  Doiwto.' '  In  the  ooUeotioiu  made  by  Bdwud  L 
on  the  question  ol  the  over-lordship  of  Scotland,  the  name  appean 
in  the  printed  copies  as  ■  Dizelo.'  *  The  early  bibtiogiapherfl  ware 
oontent  to  caJl  him  bj  the  name  b;  which  ho  oalled  himaelf,  bat 
were  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  nationality.  Loland  oonfsued  himwtf 
unable  to  dotermina  whether  bo  was  an  Englisbman,*  and  did  BOt 
iDolndo  him  in  the  list  ot  the  writ«n  of  Britain.  Itate  called  him 
an  EnghshmaD,  but  he  contented  himself  with  the  nsnal  ifeoeralitiaa 
that  Rhow  hiiw  little  he  knew  abont  him  beyond  the  vxiglenoo  of  hU 
works.  I'its  followed  Bale  and  Loland.  The  identification  with 
Dis«  appwrud  flral,  1  buliiive,  in  thn  ruxtond  iiditioa  ol  Ongdale'i 
History  of  G,  Paul's,  published  in  1716,  with  the  aulhor'a  own  oor- 
MOtions,  by  Or.  Maynard.*  W*  are  not  told  wbetfasr  in  thia  par- 
Uenlar  case  the  addition  bad  Dagdale'a  authority,  and  the  loosa. 
Inaccurate  way  in  which  it  ia  givfln  wonld  seem  to  waggtai  thai  it 
had  not.  In  the  list  of  the  deans  fialph  de  Dioeto  is  said,  in  a 
parentliens,  to  be  of  '  Disca  in  oom.  Buflolk.'  Dugdala  himself 
must  have  known  that  Diss  was  in  Norfolk.  Howew  this  may  be, 
Hemrj  Wharton  either  was  ignomnt  of  the  conjecture,  whiofa  wu 
pablishad  several  years  af tar  his  death,  or  faf 'jsod  to  sooapt  it ;  *  and 
Gale,  who  mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  form  '  Disaetnm '  Id  the 
cbionioles  of  Walden  Abbey,  doea  not  proceed  to  argue  bom  tbe 
tact.*  Tanner  does  not  ootioe  it  in  bis  Bibliothcoa.  Yet  it  com- 
manded itself  to  the  anthors  of  (he  Uiitoire  Litt^raire  de  Franoe, 
who,  finding  somawbere  the  name  of  '  Thomas  de  Discs,  a  priavt  o( 
the  ptDvinoe  of  York,'  withdrew  aomewhat  hastily  a  claim  whlata 
tb^  bad  [ffsparad  ki  make  on  bahalf  ot  France  as  the  natin  ooonti; 
ci  Ralph  de  Dioeto.'  Then  vara  several  plaoes  in  Fnnoa  whldl 
night  bo  mderatood  by  Dioetum,  but  then  was  a  Diss  in  England, 
which  fumishad  to  them  a  satishctury  solution  of  thn  question.    It 


'  fldaso.    Proleii.    to     Tw^tdes'* 
■  Dmsu  DertplDm,'  p.  uix. 

■  Fad.  i.  1M. 

•  -Fait   doelor  Tbeolofi*,  at  non 

tavit  r  Dtwdsls.  B.  PuJ'i  (td.  ISM), 
B.  Ma.  Bek  sod  Wtuuton  eell  him 
kngUili.aBdlhairii 

■  ■■«••• 


•dlUon.  pp.  10.  SI  i 
BDie'i,  p.  7. 

Wbanao,   •de 


loUuML  &•■  WhuioB'sApeatidlt  to 
Ca«^  Hictecia  Utlmria,  end  Bale  M 
taoMaWre. 

■  II  does  aoi  ifpear  la  the  iditiaD 
ellH8,ppi.».Ui  Ula  in Maynanl'i 


tan  bMunlat    Tb*  nan*  la  odled 
Dlmlo  to  >&•  mi  ol  tU>  VS.,  I«l 
ibo  lofiB  Dweilo  mar  eeeoi  In  tbe 
maiBis.    Bet  tutim,  p.  O. 
•BiM.  UN.  eoL  ivL  p.  4Mi 
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is  on  their  authority,  we  may  presnine,  that  reoent  writers  have 
oalled  our  author  '  Balph  of  Diss.' 

The  proper  form  of  the  name  is  *  Diceto/  as  it  is  given  in  all  Bpeiungof 
the  manuscripts  and  records  which  proceeded  directly  from  the  ^^""^^ 
author's  hand ;  but  very  soon  after  his  death,  in  the  records  of  his 
cathedral  it  is  found  written  '  Disceto ' ;  ^  the  modern  copy  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Walden  has  the  same  form,  and  it  is  found  also  in  a 
document  which  will  be  adduced  farther  on,  issued  by  Bishop  Hugh 
of  Lincoln  before  the  death  of  Balph.  There  seems  to  be  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  form  Disseto;  and  Dizeto  rests  on  a  document 
issued  a  hundred  years  after  his  time. 

The  form  'Dicetum'  itself,  according  to  the  analogies  of  Apparent 
medifldval  Latin  and  French,  would  naturally  represent  the  French  of^  n^e 
Dissai,  as  Alnetum  represents  Aulnay,  Fraxinetum  Fresnay, 
SaUcetum  Saussai,  or  as  Virenetum  represents  the  English  Vemey. 
But  the  parallel  halts  in  one  important  point,  for  there  is  no  tree 
*  dious,'  *  dica,'  or  '  dix,*  which  is  required  to  make  it  complete ;  nor 
does  the  word  occur  in  French  geography  any  more  than  in  English. 
It  seems  lawful  to  infer  from  this  that  it  is  an  artificial  name, 
adopted  by  its  bearer  as  the  Latin  name  of  a  place  with  which  he  was 
associated,  but  which  had  no  proper  Latin  name  of  its  own.  So 
explained  it  may  belong  to  some  English  place,  Diss,  Dicton,  Ditton, 
or  other,  or  to  a  French  Dissai,  Dizy,  or  Diss^ ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  whilst  it  has  no  proper  relation  with  the  English  names, 
it  stands  in  a  true  etymological  relation  to  the  French.  There  are  piaoet  in 
in  the  province  of  Maine  three  places  of  the  name  required :  ^  Dissai-  ^Moh  might 
sous-de-Lude,  known  in  Latin  documents  as  Diceium ;  Diss6-sous-  iJcStam 
Ballon,  and  Dissai-sous-Gourcillon,  near  Gh&teau  du  Loir,  Latinised 
as  Disiacus.  In  other  parts  of  France  are  found  Dizy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mame  in  Champagne,  and  Dizy  in  that  of  the  Aisne 
in  Picardy ;  while  there  is  Dicy  in  that  of  the  Yonne  in  Burgundy. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Le  Mans  has  perhaps  the  first  claim,  if  we 
consult  the  internal  evidence  of  our  author's  writings.  The  great 
care  bestowed  on  the  history  of  the  counts  of  Anjou  is  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  it.  Either  Dissai-sous-Gourcillon,  which  was  be- 
stowed by  Bishop  Siegfrid  '  on  Fulk  the  good  count  of  Anjou,  might 
allege  in  its  favour  the  prominence  given  to  that  count  in  the 
Abbreviationes ;  or  Diss^-sous-de-Lude,  one  half  of  which  was  given 
by  Bishop  Ulger  of  Angers  to  his  cathedral,  might  adduce  the  verses 

■See  Statutes  of  S.    PauPs    (ed.  brooke  (a.d.  1882-1405)  writes  Disseto. 
Simpson),  pp.  33,  109,  125, 174,  where  '  Cauvin,  G^graphie  ancienne  da 

it  is  written  Disceto;  at  p.   63  Dean  diocese  da  Mans;    Institut  des  Pro- 

Baldock    (a.d.   1294-1308)    writes    it  vinces  de  France,  vol.  i.  s.  vr. 
DToeto ;  and  at  p.  153  Bishop  Bray-  *  Gallia  Christiana,  ii.  185. 
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h  Clger  which  Ralph  baa  written  in  the  muftin  of  Us  book 
under  Uw  y«ftn  1189-1142.  At  tbd  ntmott,  bowavar,  wa  en  onljr 
m;  th)it  etTmoloftio^ll;  the  bftUnoa  inelinee  Id  bvonr  of  one  of  tboM 
towiu,  and  would  ^ve  Bftlpb  k  French  lutioiULlity  which  there  i»  litUe 
in  hia  books  to  refute  and  some  iliKbt  outsnmstADoes  to  eonotetnnoe. 

Internal  tridence  on  a  point  like  this  maj  be  read  almost  any 
way.  Our  author's  writings  nowhere  contain  an;  statement  thai  be 
was  an  EngUstunan ;  if  thejr  did,  such  a  statement  at  the  period  at 
which  ha  wrote  might  mean  no  more  than  tliat  he  WM  born  of 
Fteoflh  deaoent  in  EokIum).  Neither  do  th^jr  contain  an;  assertion 
that  be  was  a  Fronohman ;  if  thej  did,  it  might  moan  no  more  than 
that  be  was  sprung  from  the  Normans  of  the  Conqneek  As  to  the 
indiieot  aridenoe  which  maj  be  souffht  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his 
nanatiTe,  little  can  be  aud.  Tbeearlyportionaof  IbajJbfrrmatwiwi;, 
in  which,  if  he  were  English,  eonia  signs  of  English  STmpathjr  might 
be  expected,  are  merel;  extraota  from  previous  writerf.  No  dafinita 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  tbo  plan  of  salsotion,  ffnn  iba  modifica- 
tions, the  omissions,  or  addiUons  of  the  compiler.  The  deaeriptions 
of  Angers  and  Aqnitaine  which  are  the  purple  patches  of  the  fint 
pagea  of  tbe  Imaginet,  and  which  ma;  be  thought  to  prove  that  B^ph, 
wl»o  be  began  that  work,  contemplated  something  more  amhitois 
U)  tOM^  and  more  oomprehensive  in  oharaoter,  than  a  man  book  d 
annals,  are  in  this  respect  worth;  of  epeciiU  attention.  The  pietnn  of 
Angara  ia  drawn  bj  one  who  waa  fairly  wuU  acquainted  with  tba  ill* ; 
DO  suoh  pictnre  of  an  English  city  oociua  in  the  book.  Wa  are  not 
indeed  aeeured  that  the  deaoription  is  not  extracted  from  tbe  work  of 
■oma  other  author ;  in  common  with  the  other  Angevin  numoranda 
it  is  claimed  for  another  band ;  and,  although  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  grounds  upon  which  that  particular  claim  is  based  are 
untenable,  the  disproof  of  tbe  claim  of  one  competitor  does  not  prow 
the  claim  of  the  other.  Another  indication,  stronger  porhape  tban 
this,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  towards  the  close  of  the  if  Mrt- 
MotMns*.  at  that  point,  that  is,  of  the  work  at  which  tbe  aatbnr  li 
paaaing  from  his  extracts  from  earlier  writers  to  tiie  raeord  «i  hiM 
own  paraonal  reminJaeenoes,  the  greater  pari  of  tbe  matlv  wUeh 
oaaool  be  referred  to  older  anUioritj  ooDcams  either  Um  ohudi  ol 
B.Paul  in  London,  which  waa  his  final  hone,  croontamporBiysTantt 
in  France.  As  the  memorapda  lonohtng  B.  Pad's  may  be  sasQy  ae- 
oonnted  for  by  hia  connexion,  lifelong  as  it  would  aean  to  have  bean, 
with  that  cathedial,  tbe  roferenoea  to  Fnoeh  history,  to  the  visit  of 
Eugeuiiia  HL  to  I^ria,  Um  election  of  tbe  arehbi^op  of  IVntrgea 
and  oonasquint  Inlardiel,  the  onuade  and  the  taxation  which  was 
oansed  by  it,  may  be  dn«  to  the  tact  that  in  his  yontfa.  in  a  natlw 
home  ia  Pianoa,  be  bad  bean  strudc  with  these  events. 


jrontfa.  in  a  nattra     | 
events.     Bol  I^^H 
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quite  as  probable  that  he  remembered  them  because  at  the  time  they  Nothing 
occurred  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  question  by  thes« 
of  nationality  is  really  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name ;  but  that  Balph  was  an  Englishman  of  the  period 
of  amalgamation,  an  Englishman  in  his  sympathy  with  the  sound 
legislation  of  Henry  11.,  and  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  re- 
constituted England,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Equally  uncertain  are  the  point  of  our  author's  parentage  and  ^S**?* 
the  date  of  his  birth.  Although  we  can  follow  him  through  fifty  aothor'i 
years  of  a  somewhat  distinguished  career,  we  find  no  traces  of  great 
age  at  the  close,  no  signs  of  youthful  action  or  premature  promotion 
at  the  beginning.  If  he  had  been  more  than  eighty  when  he  died, 
some  one  of  the  many  annalists  of  the  time  would  almost  certainly 
have  recorded  the  date  and  circumstances  of  his  death.  Yet,  unless 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  exceptionally  young  when,  in  the  year 
1152,  he  was  made  archdeacon,  he  could  not  have  been  much  under 
eighty  when  h^  died.  As,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
hypothetical  string  on  which  to  arrange  the  known  events  of  his  life, 
we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  between  1120  and  1180. 
His  notices  of  events  touching  the  history  of  S.  Paul's  begin  in 
1186,  and  certainly  have  the  appearance  of  personal  recollections. 

There  are  some  points,  which  now  meet  us,  that  suggest  a  not  ^J^^^ 
impossible  theory  of  the  parentage  of  Ralph  de  Diceto.  He  was  thef^iiy 
appointed  to  his  archdeaconry  by  Bishop  Richard  II.  of  Belmeis  ;  the 
office  of  archdeacon  was  very  frequently  reserved  by  the  bishops 
for  their  nearest  kinsmen;  the  family  of  Belmeis  for  more  than 
half  a  century  was  all-powerful  in  the  chapter  of  S.  Paul's ;  and 
Balph  more  than  once  betrays  a  tenderness  as  to  clerical  marriage 
and  the  propriety  of  a  son  succeeding  to  his  father's  benefice.  Some 
illustration  of  the  scenes  in  which  his  early  years  were  passed  may 
result  from  a  short  examination  of  these  points. 

In  1108  Richard  I.  of  Belmeis  was  made  bishop  of  London.  ^^7^ 
His  family  derived  their  name  from  the  Norman  village  of  Beaumais 
on  the  Dive,  Bellus  Mansus.  He  had  himself  risen  to  importance  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Montgomery,  had  been  sheriff  of  Shrop- 
shire under  the  earls  of  that  house,  Roger,  Hugh,  and  Robert  of 
Belesme,^  and  had  probably  recommended  himself  to  the  king  by  his 
fidelity  and  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  the  last-mentioned 
earL  In  his  own  person  and  by  his  kinsmen  he  founded  an  im- 
portant Shropshire  family,  before  he  became  a  bishop.    As  bishop  he 

*  Orderie.  Vital,  lib.  xi.  cap.  81;  found  in  Eyton's  History  of  Shrop- 

Ann.    Winton.    Ang.    Sao.     i.    297  ;  shiie,  vol.  11.  pp.  198  sq. ;  a  pedigree, 

Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  pp.  96,  97.    The  partly    oonjectnral,    is    there  given, 

best  account  of  the  family  will  be  which  cannot  be  entirely  accepted. 
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sbowed  himaelf  a  great  preUte  of  the  tnie  Nonnui  t/pe,  &  nuLgniSomt 
builder,  n  gnnt  iilat'i  official,  and  i  moRl  liberal  bBoefaetor  to  hia 
ofaurch.  Ue  is  said  to  tiavo  devoted  the  whole  of  biM  eptaoopal 
revenue  to  tbu  rveloration  of  his  oathedial ;  be  founded  the  oathedr>l 
Boboola ;  he  obtained  (jreat  pririlcgea  for  the  chapter  from  the  king ; 
and,  b;  puiohaBing  and  enolosliig  Uod  and  booses  round  8.  Paul'*, 
he  forroed  the  oburehyard  and  neigblxmriiig  Btreeta  into  a  sort  of 
oathedral  dose.'  As  waa  the  oonunon  practiee,  he  provided  out  of 
the  patronage  of  the  »eo  for  several  of  his  kinsmen.  One  nephew, 
William,  son  of  his  eistor  Adelina,  was  dean  of  H.  Paul's  from  1111 
to  una :  Ualpfa  of  Langford  and  Uiohaid  of  Dalmeis,  sons  of  Walter 
the  bishop's  brother,  were  made  eanons ;  *  a  still  nearer  kinsman, 
Walter  the  bishop's  sou,  was  prebendarj  of  Newinfcton,  and  appeatt 
in  the  Great  Boll  of  the  Pipe  for  the  Slsl  jear  of  Ueorjr  I.  as  •  filina 
•pisoopi  fjondoniensifl,'  pajrln^t  ten  marks  fur  a  right  judgmeat 
touching  the  church  ol  lUing.'  Another  of  the  family,  W*illiam,  was 
archdeacon  of  either  London  or  Colchester.*  The  position  thus 
created  for  the  tamil;  was  d«fondod  bjr  Ihem  as  a  part  of  thsir  in- 
harilande,  and  not  without  the  qoarreli  incidental  to  (amilj  parika 
of  the  kind.  Bhortljr  bofon  his  death  in  1 187,  the  bishop  appointsd 
his  nopbow  Riohard.  who  was  stilJ  a  child,*  archdeacon  of  Middlasei . 
GilUxt  the  Universal,  who  soeoeeded  to  tbo  see  in  IISH.  held  it  for 
only  six  ycttri,  and  his  death  in  1184  was  followed  hj  a  disputed 
•leoiion  and  a  \'acancy  which  lasted  notil  U4I.  It  is  possible  that 
the  dean  William  wiiilit<d  to  be  elected,  ur  to  force  his  nominee  upon 

■  Vbaneo.  Enbc.  Load.,  pp.  ti-tO.      eoolcslK  in*  S.  PkoU  ooatulit ;  eblM 

L'  Brian  r«sard«  Ralph  ot  Uuigtotd  itI.  ktl.  Jui.  IIVT;  enjiia  aalaam 
U  uiIm'i  wm  10  Um  hisbop,  and  piopitUlur  D«u*.'  Wsvrv.llfp.  Uoa. 
MppoMi  Ihst  bU  moUu*' bad  marhed  f.  MT;  Uaa.  Aogl.  tI.  SM:  K«w. 
a  num  ol  Um  ubom  ;  but  tba  wonU  ol  eonri,  IL  tii ;  Eyton,  U.  SOa  1  to 
our«iith<)T(H.8.«d.*eLl.p.SBOlM«iii  nolknew  tbsdateot  the  laseflptfaa. 
oUarljrtonnivaihatbe  MM  brMbvol  bat  UissnriowlbalalltehanlBafas 
IbeMMDdbkbop 
MM  bis  HUM  at 
te-  -- 
ton 
tie. 
Ott 
tbt 
bei 
be 
£ 
qai 


Unwb 


alsarljr  to  ncovs  that  bi 

Ibe  MMDd  bkbop  Mebaid,  and  la  that 

I  Uumlonl  wDold  be      jnars  durins  the  oaataiy,  sad  Ibal 

__*ot  Iha  maitr  Lang-      uwlba   Rlabard    HaCns   aaa    fee- 

to(dserLe«i|la(4*  whanb*B>arbave      bandaij  ot  Twrlord  la  lUM  sod  heU- 
"^  ~  *  OMtotboDL  Inn  oorisin  lands  o(  lbs  ehvreb  wUsh 

BoL  Pip.  81  Hnt  I. ;  Kawccnrt, 

' —   L18S. 

a.  4S.     Thla  «iamsra- 

doM  sot  «diaiwt  tba      bom  1IA0~11S>  n  IboiBboalsi  sad 
In  the      Ooldo  Baffu  *aa  IIm  Isal  daaa  et 


a  pcobabfjr  doM 
t  A  lbs  btebop-i 


lbepriot]ro(aOqrtb.wbkb  wm.  doak*  «rtMtbv  tba  smMmmm 

be  (Donded,  with  tba  eirftapb.  ■  Olo  BIdiatd   b    riihOj  eaUad    Rates; 

Jaaat  Rioaidu  BaaiuiMls  cogucmmto  Dwnasday  ot  tk.  Paal**,  a.  Iiaavtl. 

" aplsMpM,   lit  '  'KamdiMn  alww  peW'i  it  was  a 

-  'Ian  vttsBi  «aaimni>  pnotlaa  ta  aoaihta   tanr 

fvllgtoaBS,  TOmv  HMD  tM  arthdMsem  aad  ssad 

t  nUnistds  ttamlePariserBelotaatobiidwaalil 


q«i   innlht   bona   i 
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the  ohapier,  but  he  was  opposed  by  his  kinsmen ;  a  large  party  of 
the  canons  joined,  however,  in  electing  Abbot  Anselm  of  S.  Edmund's. 
The  dean  appealed,  but  his  relations  took  part  against  him,  carried 
their  treasures  to  Home,  where  they  found  the  church  in  a  state  of 
schism,  and  obtained  for  a  time  at  least  possession  of  the  estates  of 
the  see  for  Anselm.  The  dean  was  supported  by  Ralph  of  Langford 
and  Richard  of  Belmeis,  who  in  1188  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
definitive  sentence  which  sent  Anselm  back  to  his  abbey.  The  custody 
of  the  bishopric  was,  however,  intrusted  to  Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester, 
and  the  death  of  the  dean,  which  occurred  the  same  year,  left  the 
see  unclaimed  until,  in  1141,  the  empress  gave  it  to  Robert  de  Sigillo. 

The  hold  of  the  family  on  the  church  was  not  shaken  by  this,  continued 
Ralph  of  Langford  was  elected  as  successor  of  his  cousin  in  the  famUyon 
deanery,  and  Richard  of  Belmeis,  whose  archdeaconry  had  been  held  ^  ^^^'' 
in  trust  for  him  by  a  chaplain  of  the  bishop  named  Hugh,  obtained 
from  Rome  a  commission  of  judges,  who  compelled  Hugh  against 
his  will  to  resign  in  his  favour.     The  reign  of  Stephen  was  altogether 
a  stormy  time  for  S.  Paul's.    When  the  empress  lost  her  hold  upon 
liondon,  her  Bishop  Robert  went  into  exile.     William  the  archdeacon, 
'earn  gente  eorum  qui  a  Bello  Manso  traxere  cognomen,'  ^  so  far 
fEom  showing  proper  filial  obedience,  did  their  utmost  to  reduce  independ. 
their  bishop  to  destitution ;  and  again  in  1148,  when  the  English  ^l^in^ 
biflhope  were  suspended  by  the  Pope  for  not  attending  the  council  of  ^^^^ 
EUieims,  the  archdeacon  and  his  party  set  an  example  of  contumacy 
by  appealing  against  the  sentence.    In  the  obscure  intrigues  of  this 
period  of  Stephen's  reign  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence 
on  such  a  point ;  but  if  we  may  depend  on  the  Historia  PontificaliSf 
vhioh  records  the  fact,  and  which  is  now  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
John  of  Salisbury,  the  archdeacon  and  his  party  were  now  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.    We  cannot,  however,  trace  more  con- 
sistency in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in  the  baronial  intrigues  of  this 
complicated  time. 


>  Historia  Pontificalia,  Pertz,  Mon. 
Hist.  Gttrm.  vol.  xx.  p.  682  :  *  Verum 
primi  omniam  orimen  inobedienUn 
menxrerimt  Lnndonienses,  oonfugien- 
tti  ad  appellfttionem  (so.  in  1148), 
earn  tamen  in  litteris  apostolicis  esset 
inhibita  appellatio.  Feoerant  hoo 
kuB  alia  Tice,  qoando  episeopos  eomm, 
mmm  memorin  Robertas,  expolsas  est ; 
eui  hane  ezhiboere  devotionem,  at 
omai  diligentia  procararent  ne  patri 
tznl  anti  in  aliqao  prodessent.  Horom 
tignifer  et  in  hao  et  in  ilia  caasa  fait 
Guillelmas  archidiaconas  oom  gente 
eorom    qai  a  Bello    Manso    traxere 


cognomen.*  Who  this  archdeacon 
was  is  not  qaite  clear.  There  was  a 
William  archdeacon  of  Colchester  in 
1162,  S.  T.  C.  iv.  87 ;  and  in  1150  the 
foar  archdeacons  were  Richard  Bel- 
meis of  Middlesex,  Richard  [Ruffus]  of 
Essex,  and  William  and  Ailward  of 
London  and  Colchester.  This  William 
is  called  archdeacon  of  London  in 
1152  (S.  T.  C.  v.  184),  bat  the  ex- 
pression may  be  ased  loosely ;  and  I 
oannot  be  qaite  sare  whether  there 
were  one  or  two  archdeacons  of  the 
name,  or  which  archdeaconry  Ailward 
really  held.    Bat  see  p.  57  below. 
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In  1161  the  BOO  of  London  tnu  agKin  vnouit :  Robort  do  Big 
waa  dead,  and  there  was  an  evil  report  o(  poiaoo.  Engenius  IIL,  ■ 
donbtlMfl  at  tho  liutlgatinit  of  tfae  empreea'i  putj.  diracted  the  oi 
to  alflot  wtthio  three  months  a  fit  oandidate,  *  viram  booMtitai  i 
littaratam  et  religiooij  haUtu  deooratum.'  Tfae  demand  that  lha~ 
hiahup  (if  LoodoD  should  be  a  monk,  or  regular  oannn,  stntck  tfan 
chapter  with  dismay  ;  the  majority  of  the  oanons  applied  to  Some 
and  obtained  an  explanatioo  of  the  laat  words  ae  isclading  tiie 
order  of  secular  oanons.'  Bat  tfae  king  also  interposed  diffieoltiee  :  * 
unable  to  foroe  a  nominee  of  faia  own  upon  the  chapter,  he  deter- 
minad  to  make  at  least  a  pecuniary  profit  out  of  the  election ;  and 
Bt'Jf"?i  although  be  bad  by  charter  at  the  bogioniDg  of  his  reign  confirmed 
•f  -ii    I       the  right  of  free  election  to  the  cathedral  churches,  ha  exaotMl  a  sum 

of  five  hundred  pounds  tima  d.  Paul's  for  leare  to  act  upon  the 

^M  oaoooioal  righL     At  last  enabled  to  proceed  (o  eloctioo,  the  cbaptar 

^H  fixied  on  Biohard  of  Belmeis,  tho  archdeacon  of  Uiddleees,  on  whom 

^H  of  ooone  devolved  the  duty  of  making  good  the  fln«  which  St^ibm 

^1  had  demanded.    Tho  debt  thus  incurred  hampered  him  all  bis  life. 

^B  The  olecUon  was  not  aooeptable  to  the  magnates,  and  tba  tauUy 

^1  inteieet  bad  to  be  employed  at  Rome  before  it  was  recognised. 

^1  Bngeoitu  HI.  had  to  use  Ua  dlteot  Inflnenee  in  •souring  tho  appobit- 

^1  ment,*  and  Qilbert  PoUot,  tbo  energetic  coniwellor  of  tha  Angetio 

^1  P<^r^>  had  an  important  share  In  the  negotiation.*    The  biabop  alsot 

^H  was  already  In  possession  of  oonsiderable  pratermenl,  and  ba  had 

^H  hdd  the  deanery  of  S.  Alkmnnd's  at  Bhrewsbary,  one  of  the  ancient 

^H  oollegiato  foundations  that  had  lurvived  tho  reforming  seal  o(  the 

^^^  Norman  lords.     Like  his  uncio  and  predoceeeor,  he  favoured  the 

^H  religioaa  otders;    tbo  sarlior  Richard   had  founded  the  priory  of 

^H  8.  Oaytb  In  Essex  for  Austin  oanons ;  his  nephew  ttanafanad  Ul 

^H  ooQegiale  endowment  to  (oond  an  Arroasian  priory  at  LilkahoU.* 

^^1  eoDc 

^M  Ubn 

^M  elM 

■      a 

^H  dm 


■  Hialaiia  PooUftMlto.  PctU,  n.  64S. 

■  *  Bm  T«ro  •(■  nlioandl  lltartsion 
aoDMdcn  noluii  --t^i'i'"  qnlii|iMiU« 
Ubns  eiMnpla  nunMhonun  HmwU 
AnctuUnl  •!  qipandarint    Qao  taelo 


PaliDt  ipeftka  ol  the  Uihep  *■  a 
H.T.C.  >.  40;   ha  MriMisd 

In  obutnlni  hb  ■Uelioa  le  tba  »•■, 

tuiin. 

*  Th«r«  i*  a  ehartar  el  Hmij  L,  la 
TiMnh  h>  Kliw  In  Itlnhsiil  nl  TliliiMii. 
Mpfcsw  of  tha  bUbop  at  IjbwJmi.  all 
thai  tba  bubo*  had  baU  of  Ihakl 


r.^ 


m  bubniu 

Mb     optantu    libactall*    ladimanda  Bobart'ii  llia« 

^iVilalvD  ijiiuMiiaeaBi  phErimi  pal-  areh' 

UabeBL'    HiM.  PonL.  Fwla.  n.  MS.  to  U 

*  GabatPaliat«ritHt»tb«ropa:  iim.  ^       _       _ 

'  LondoBiaMls    ntninim     epiaeopos  LDIaahaO  «••  leawdsd  aa  Iha  lead  if 

•deo  inaniiinn  VMUanna  «nM  aal  at 

etaatlo.  ul  •!  nela  la  hetaa  poaU 

eblkl.  la  qnld    babaa   alal   qood  a  *dL  vilL  f.  tlS. 

dooiiao  pave  eesapiall  T '  S.  T.  a  V.  ISO. 
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Bat  he  was  neither  monk  nor  priest.    He  had  bees  ordained  deacon 
in  1188.    On  the  20th  of  September  1152  at  Otford  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Arohbishop  Theobald,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
he  received  episcopal  consecration  at  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  and  ooiiBecr»- 
Ids  brother  Walter  bishop  of  Rochester,  Hilary  of  Chichester,  and  mchaxd  ii. 
Oilbert  Poliot  himself,  officiating.^      Nearly  all    the   biehops  of  **'^**™*** 
England  were  present  on  the  occasion.    The  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  was  absent,  signified  his  consent  to  the  consecration  in  a  letter 
to  the  archbishop,  which  our  author  has  preserved,  perhaps  as  being 
the  first  document  that  came  into  his  hands  as  the  bishop's  official 
servant;  for  Richard's  first  act  as  bishop  was  to  appoint  Master  HenuOcet 
Balph  de  Diceto  as  his  successor  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,    deaoon*^ 

Considering  the  great  pains  with  which  the  ruling  family  had 
tried  to  concentrate  and  strengthen  their  interest  in  the  chapter,  it 
is  improbable  that  the  new  bishop  should  bestow  his  first  piece  of 
preferment  on  a  stranger.     That  interest  was  not  exhausted,  and 
afterwards,  when  Ralph  was  dean,  we  find  William  of  Belmeis,  a 
nephew  of  the  second  Richard,  bestowing  on  the  canons  his  church 
of  S.  Pancras  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  his  uncle,  and  of  his  father 
Robert  of  Belmeis.^    The  hereditary  instinct  which  worked  in  the 
chapter  was  extremely  likely  to  affect  the  appointment  to  the  arch- 
deaconry.   It  was  very  common  for  the  bishops  to  appoint  their 
Dearest  kinsmen  to  this  confidential  office.    Numberless  examples 
may  be  given  at  this  very  period.    Archbishop  Ralph  had  given  the  csm  of 
ardideaconry  of    Canterbury  to  his    brother  John ;    Archbishop  appointed 
Theobald,  who  succeeded  him,  gave  it  to  his  brother  Walter ;  Bishop  kumiMn 
Nigel,  of  Ely,  had  made  his  son  Richard  his  archdeacon ;  at  Here-  •'<*<***»°* 
ford,  Gilbert  Foliot  had  given  or  procured  the  appointment  for  his 
kinsman  Ralph ;  Robert  Peche,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  had  given  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry  to  his  son  Richard,  who,  after  two  inter- 
?ening  appointments,  succeeded  him  in  his  see ;  Walkelin,  arch- 
deacon of  Suffolk,  was  nephew  of  Bishop  Everard  of  Montgomery ; ' 


'  Gervase,  o.  1870;  Bolls  Series, 
▼oL  i.  pp.  295,  296. 

*  Neweoart,  Bepertorium,  i.  190. 
M8.  Harleian  6956,  fo.  84.  This  MS., 
vhich  I  shall  have  again  to  refer  to, 
eontains  Dr.  Matthew  Button's  ex- 
eenta  from  the  records  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  S.  Paul's.  Most  of 
the  books  that  Button  saw,  if  not  all, 
are  slill  in  the  muniment  room  of  the 
cathedral,  and  I  have  to  thank  the 
dean,  Dr.  Church,  and  the  librarian, 
Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  for  a  liberal 
permission  to  use  Uiem.  I  refer,  how- 
erer,  to  the  Button    MS.  as  easier 


for  verification.  The  early  registers  of 
S.  Paul's  are  of  immense  value  for 
the  illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  history  of  London,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them  may 
soon  be  printed. 

'  Walkelin  was  one  of  the  class  of 
archdeacons  whose  lives  led  to  the 
conclusion  that '  no  archdeacon  could 
be  saved.'  Be  gave  great  trouble  to 
Archbishop  Theobald  and  John  of 
Salisbury,  and  defied  the  Pope  as  his 
uncle  Robert  of  Belesme  had  defied 
the  king.  Be  had  a  '  focaria '  who 
on  one  occasion  of  his  return  from 
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llcxandac,  J^l 
uld;  KtYorit, 
rehbishop.     If 


•t  Salisbni;,  Btabop  lioger  ftppointed  hia  nophew  Alcxandac, 

I  JooeUn.  wbo  taooeeileil  him,  appointad  hu  son  Begiiuld 

|,'Aeo£Ei«jr  the  BrchdMCon  wu  nephow  of  Bogcr  Uu  uehbishop. 

'am  thoold  inolirM  to  the  oonjeotura  that  Ralph  da  Dionto  wh  k 

r  relation  of  Biobard  of  BelmAta,  we  should  not  wronj;   th« 

iUthop  by  imputing  to  him  esooptlonal  D(tpotl«in.     Nar,  u  I  han 

L  mnarked,  are  there  wandn^  in  oni  anthor'a  own  works  iome  indioa- 

I  tfous  that  the  queatJon  of  olerioal  marriaga  and  legitimacy  bad  a 

l.ipecial   Inlerast  (or  him.     Daan  Milman.  in  his  ebon  akateh  of 

I  Balph'a  caraor,  in  the  annala  of  8.  Paul's,  haa  noticed  partioalarly 

Ifte  words  which  oconr  in  the  Ab^nviationet  under  the  year  1074 

D  Hm  measuret  taken  bj  Gngory  VIl.  againat  the  marrisd  oleniy. 

I  dean  adduces  the  passage  as  showing  that   Balpb   was  not 

r  thoroughly  imbued  with  Hildebraadlne  priDciplee,  at  all  events  upon 

thlii  poJDt.    Il  is  true  that  the  words  are  not  really  our  author's, 

D    hot  part  of  an  extract  (ram  Higebert  of  Qemblours,  who  n«arly  a 

century  bufore  had  written  against  the  allBgatians  made  by  Uymaii 

against  married  prieate  ;  but  the  (act  that  Ralph  had  ineorputatod 

Ibam  without  reaervatioa  in  his  own  conipilatiun  may  nasooabljr  ba 

regarded  as  showing  that  be  did  not  disapprove  of  the  atnttmsat 

they  ooDtoined.    His  special  raferonoos,  ^ain,  to  the  Panormia  of 

Ivo  of  Ghartree  (or  preMdenIa  io wbi«h  sons  bad  sneoeaded  tbsir  fslhsil 

in  high  olarioal  {n«(erm«ot  look  tbe  nuue  way :  •  The  apostoUo  aea 

has   pormittod   the  eons  of  priests,  wboee  oonvanatioQ  has  besa 

approved  ia  monasteriea  or  religious  ofaorebea,  to  be  proiDotsd  to  tbe 

priesthood  and  evatt  to  Um  highest  grade  of  the  ministry ;   in  nnie 

instances  we  bava  beard  of  tbe  sons  of  bishops  being  promoted,  after 

•ome  intermediate  appointment,  in  the  very  cfanrebea  in  which  their 

hthan  bad  mlnlsteted.'    This  was  in  (act  one  of  tbe  three  <«»«»if  1 

points  on  vbidi  Balph  was  specially  totenated,  the  other  two  being 

the  resloratioa  of  a  depoeed  preUte  and  the  lawfuiasai  of  tnaahrttoa, 

the  latter  of  which  was  broogbt  promiDaDtly  to  hts  noties  irtwa  h» 

had  lt>  tmnsaot  the  business  of  FoUot's  removal  from  Herefatd  Id 

I>oadoo.    One  famous  paeaage  which  has  often  been  quoted  tram 

the  Abbrtviatimut  seema  to  militate  against  this  view.    Id  1187,  he 

tells  us,  tbe '  toeariM  of  osrtdn  oaoooe  who  aie  eaUsd  seoolar  ware 

carried  off  and  dragged  to  tiie  Towvr,  not  without  dire  dlsgiaee,  and 

kept  there  bound  lor  many  days ;  they  returned  to  their  own,  but 

not  without  personal  nwokary,  loss  ol  repalatkm,  and  ooet  of  nunaj.' 

It  is  not  probable  that  Ralph,  if  be  wrote  tbeae  words  at  all,  nuanl 

Uiem  to  a|^y  to  his  own  obnroh.    They  eppsar  in  only  one  of  tbe 

■oa*.  ■rwiBlsl  him  with  a  ahfU.      Uw  Pope.     Bm  Jeha  el  BaUakan, 
-^—  '  -  lbs  adu  of  th«  }Ml  ba      GfiM.  IT. 

Adilui.  at  AdtUiik,  «rta 
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manascriptfi  drawn  up  under  bis  own  eye,  and  in  that  not  without 
suspicious  marks  of  erasure.  If  they  are  genuine,  however,  they 
seem,  from  the  very  reticence  with  which  they  are  introduced,  to 
indicate  some  feeling  in  the  writer  that  he  was  not  upon  safe  ground. 
It  is  not  then,  I  think,  improbable  that  Ralph  de  Diceto  was  son  or 
nephew  to  Balph  of  Langf  ord,  whom,  with  one  person  intervening,  he 
SQOoeeded  in  the  deanery  of  S.  Paul's.  The  supposition  would  not 
indeed  explain  the  meaning  of  his  name,  but  a  clerical  pedigree 
might  account  for  the  fact  of  his  bearing  a  name  not  elsewhere 
FBOognised. 

Bishop  Bichard  was  not  able  to  secure  the  promotion  of  his  opporitioa 
nominee  without  a  considerable  effort,   such  as  again  he  would  appoii^ 
have  scarcely  made  in  behalf  of  any  but  a  near  friend.    It  is  in  a  ^dMoon 
letter  upon  this  point  that  we  get  our  first  documentary  illustration 
of  our  author's  career.    Gilbert  Foliot,  now  bishop  of  Hereford, 
writes  to  Pope  Eugenius  in.  on  behalf  of  Bishop  Bichard.    Both 
Foliot  and  the  Pope  were  strong  partisans  of  the  empress  and  her 
son,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  former  speaks  of  the  bishop  as 
having  been  indebted  for  his  promotion  to  the  Pope's  direct  action, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  conspiracies  of  the 
magnates,  we  may  conclude  that  Bichard  was  likewise,  as  Balph  de 
Dioeto  certainly  was,  a  supporter  of  the  house  of  Anjou.    The  Pope 
seems,  not  perhaps  without  cause,  to  have  thought  himself  entitled 
to  some  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  he  had  bestowed  the 
archdeaconry  vacated  by  the  bishop's  consecration  on  John  of 
Ganterbury,  a  young  clerk  who,  with  Thomas  Becket  and  Boger  of 
Pont  I'Evdque,  was  running  the  race  for  preferment  in  Church  and 
State,  and  who  afterwards,  as  John  '  aux  blanches  mains,'  was  bishop 
of   Poictiers  and  archbishop  of  Lyons.     Bichard  had,  however, 
before  the  papal  appointment  was  made,  or  certainly  before  it  was 
announced,  conferred  the  post  on  Balph  de  Diceto.    Foliot,  in  the 
letter  referred  to,  brings  this  fact  in  a  very  determined  way  to  the 
Pope's  notice.    The  newly  made  bishop  was  so  completely  the  FoUot'i 
creation  of  the  Pope  that  he  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  claim  the  Pope 
anything  as  his  own ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  bestowed  the  ^^^SSon 
archdeaconry  before  he  knew  the  Pope's  pleasure  concerning  it ;  he 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  in  ignorance  of  Balph's  appointment  that 
the  Pope  had  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  John  of  Canterbury,'  and  if 
evidence  was  necessary  the  bishop  of  Lincolui  Bobert  de  Chesnei,  a 
^thful  friend  of  both  bishop  and  archdeacon,  and  a  man  whose 


'  *  Arohidiaoonatam  enim  quern  ante  oonoessum  alteri  fuisse  yestram 
Ubenlitate  laodabili  domino  Johanni  oredimus  latere  prudentiam.*  8.  T.  0. 
Oantoariensi    donandom    mandastis,      v.  121. 
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•  lut.'    I^^l 


I 


word  ooald  Dot  be  disputed,  wu  raadj  to  nreftr  to  the  ti  _ 

Pope  roost  Dot  put  the  newly  mada  binhnp  ta  ahune  'b;  oTermliDg 
the  Appointinonl.  Nor  was  the  new  uthdeacoa  k  duui  to  be  Mt 
e  w&s  ft  miui  o(  oMbiblishail  chikract«r  fiu  both  pfobit;  utd 
lemming.  The  cnqoeet  seems  to  havo  been  granted,  uid  Etklph 
retaiiwd  the  Archdewxinrj.  The  dituppointed  coinpntitor  found  « 
rich  oompunsfttion  in  the  tieasurership  ol  York,  to  which  he 
BQCOaeded  in  llfiS  or  1154  ;  and  it  is  intdresting  to  note  tha  wiijt  in 
which  our  author  sots  down  the  several  stops  of  his  late  pnfer- 
ment,'  and  the  (riondly  waj  in  which  bo  ounsults  bim  on  points  of 
history. 

This  lettar  throws  ■ome  light  on  Ralph's  age.  Us  is  alrwdjr 
'  magister,'  ptobablj  not  mueh  under  the  age  for  ordination  as  prissi. 
Tfa«  same  word  indioatM  that  be  Iwl  alrmdj  studied  is  a  uDiTenify, 
which  could  be  no  other  Uun  that  of  Puis,  where  we  know  him  to 
have  passed  two  periods  of  work.'  If  this  wn»  so,  we  nay  talrlj 
infer  that  he  himself  witnessed  the  reeeptioo  of  Eugenius  HL  at 
9.  Qeneri^ve's,  in  11 46,  on  the  oooaaioa  when  the  Pope's  atiraatiwwa 
wounded  ;  he  maj  have  been  in  Frazuie  during  the  iotwdiet  iinprmil 
on  aooount  of  the  quarrel  at  Bourges,  and  have  seen  the  startiag  of 
the  seoond  orusade.  If  we  suppose  him  to  bo  now  thirty,  he  may 
bam  besD  at  Paris  as  eariy  as  the  year  1 1 40  aod  have  heard  with 
his  own  ma  the  teaching  o(  Hugh  of  S.  Victor,  which  directly  or 
indireotly  impnnad  bim  an  deeply  that  bo  not  only  incorporated  ooa 
long  pMsage  of  his  writing  in  the '  Abbreviationes,'  hut  istrodueed  an 
eitatet  from  It  into  tht)  statute  hook  of  his  oaLhsdral.*  Whaterar 
nay  have  been  the  precise  limits  of  his  first  residensa  at  Paris,  it 
was  during  that  rscidanos  that  bo  made  Iha  "i"«tf>*»FH*t  nf  Atnalf 
of  Lisienx.  the  ambitions,  devec  prelate  whose  letters  prsBerw  «> 
many  Interesting  notiees  ot  the  tin*.  In  one  ot  these  Uttan  AimU 
writes  to  Ralph  as  a  frisod  and  eoBlempormry,  not  as  we  sbosld 

■  'Ipse  qnlden  UneafaUeeslt  !•■-  *  His  MMsstrslloii  Is  mtatjtj  la 
MBistitmte  puetas  ask  dsBlnnm      U«a.KB.eJ.val.l.p.Uli  ktonraae- 

_..__. o^  lo  I<»OM  snd  rastgnertoB  otikal 

>,*oLilp.  UO:  aiiriiriilliiliMii 

nUdk-      to  OsBtariniir  IR  IIM.    ThelsHw 

lbs  mUmi  o(  Ibe  pnMdaosB  al  ike 

•as  of  Ljena  aad  Jahn*a  aasev  am 


nia  eageote 

_SBetB»  msilaira  Bailnlln  Dhitaiwiiat 

l*!^  tha  Hij,  atd  at  ad   doetrloem 


■tn.    In  anotlMC  iMtar 
1   LondoB  (K.  T.  O. 


tolbeWabm      SalehiiilrediweaUmi 
«.  ISB,   17^,      a  raballioo  In  PoleMa 


apMli^dsva 


I  in  an  or   UfiS;    -qiiol      Cait.  Park.  tL  7«S. 

'i>mli>lpap*Utienalii  ■  AUtmaOMMa.  B.  8.  ad.  voL  t. 
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ttpeot  a  patron  to  write  to  a  prot6gL^    The  two  had  been  intimate  Anmii  or 
Mends,  and  had  had  a  oommon  friend,  Ralph  de  Flur,  whose  early  ^^^^' 
death  was  a  grief  to  both  of  them.    Amolf  became  bishop  in  1141 ; 
if  the  friendship  were  formed  whilst  Amulf  was  a  student,  we  might 
bring  Balph  to  Paris  long  before  the  death  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor, 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1141.    When  Amulf  in  1182 
retired  from  his  see,  after  an  episcopate  of  forty  years,  he  took  refuge 
in  a  house  which  he  had  built  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  of 
S.  Victor.    Likely  enough  it  was  there  that  he  and  Balph  with  him  luiph  w» 
had  studied  in  his  youth,  after  he  had  learned  all  that  he  could  learn  john  oT 
in  his  brother's  schools  at  S^z.    That  Ralph's  first  residence  at  s*"**""^ 
Paris  cannot  have  been  much  earlier  than  this  may  be  inferred  from 
his  silence  as  to  the  history  of  Abelard  and  the  other  great  men  who 


'  Arnnlf.  Lexov.  Ep.  16.  The 
interest  of  the  extract,  for  the  whole 
letter  cannot  be  here  given,  may  ex- 
ense  its  great  length: — *Audiyi  te 
eaosa  stndionmi  Parisios  advenisse, 
•odiri  et  Istatus  som ;  letatns  eqoi- 
dem  at  ejas  qnem  diligebam  prssens 
me  Ifftificaret  aspectus  et  joeonda 
eoDoeationis  altemas  collatio  delec- 
tuet.  Optabam  qnoqne  at  aliqaa 
exhibendi  tibi  officii  refalgeret  occasio, 
eajas  me  dadam  merita  prsBvenenmt. 
lieet  enim  solum  Veritas  amicitiaB 
reqoirat  afleotam,  liberale  tamen  ob- 
seqaiom  non  exdudit,  sed  eo  potius 
iUostratar,  qaoniam  at  ait  sanctus 
ifle, "  probatio  dilectionis  exhibitio  est 
operis.*'  Movet  autem  qaod  cum 
•econdo  jam  veneris,  nolaisti  ad 
amieom  neo  ad  momentam  etiam 
dedinare,  neqae  saltem  per  carsorem 
debita  salotationis  alloqaiam  paucis 
consignatnm  apicibus  destinare.  Haosi 
fotios,  qaotiesqae  ab  illis  partibas 
aliqais  apparebat,  divinabam  qaod  ille 
mini  jacandam  Badulfi  mei  nantiaret 
adventnm.  Frastratas  toties  ex  hoc 
mmo  nihil  aadeo  divinare,  sed  carita- 
tem  toam  daxi  litteris  prsBsentibus,  si 
forte  obdormierit,  exoitandam,  aat  si 
qoem  forte  concepit  falsa  saspicione 
langaorem  de  perseverantis  mesB 
nontio  oonvalescat;  noveris  enim 
nihil  tibi  apod  me  de  pristina  caritate 
perisse,  sed  quasi  dupUcatus  amor  est, 
earn  enm  tibi  mea  mens  cogatur 
exsolvere,  qnem  aliquando  duobao 
impendebat  affectum.  Sublatus  si- 
qaidem  est  e  medio  communis  amicus 
noster  Badulfns  de  Flar,  qui  dimidium 
anim«  mess  videtur  moriens  absta- 
lisse.    Ipsios  mihi  semper  est  colenda 


memoria,  ipsius  amor  semper  quibus- 
canque  modis  id  fieri  potuerit  in- 
staurandus.  Duobas  aatem  modis 
defunoto  vicem  amicitiaB  judico  repen- 
dendam,  ut  primo  scilicet  piis  apud 
Deum  intercessionibus  adjuvetur, 
secondo  hi  quos  ipse  dilexerat  dileo- 
tione  vicaria  diligantur.  Inde  est 
quod  amor  noster  ab  illo  in  te  quasi 
quodam  haareditariflB  successionis  jure 
transfusus  est,  ut  jam  te  non  simplici 
sed  duplicato  complectar  affeotu.  Tibi 
enim  pne  ceteris  haac  est  deferenda 
successio,  quem  ille  pras  ceteris  diligo- 
bat,  tibique  eam  quasi  quodam  testa- 
mento  specialis  amicitiao  presrogativa 
consignat.  Oere  igitur  suum  amicitin 
morem,  certisque  clarescat  indiciis 
ipsam  novas  vires  de  nova  duplicatione 
traxisse.  Scribe  autem  interim  ali- 
quid  ut  in  alterius  utriusque  videar 
suscepisse  sermonem.  Injunge  quod 
vis  ut  in  altero  utrique  videar  obse- 
quium  prsBstitisse;  visita  nos  ut  possim 
utriusque  personam  in  altero  contem- 
plari.  Scribe,  inquam,  quia  si  sorip- 
seris,  hoc  ipsum  tibi  studii  poterit 
augere  materiam,  nee  propositi  operis 
provectum  impediet  aut  proventum. 
Injunge  aliquid,  ut  aliqua  amicitieo 
perseverantis  argumenta  procedant, 
quia  eam  effioacius  comprobat  petendi 
fiducia  quam  liberalitas  offerendi. 
Visita  nos  quia  te  cum  desiderium 
nostrum,  tum  loci  propinquitas,  tum 
etiam  solemnitas  invitat.  Dominus 
quoque  Willelmus  de  Ver  ex  promis- 
sione  tenetur  ut  veniat,  vobisque 
invicem  solatiari  poteritis  et  nobis 
sanctflB  solenmitatis  gaudia  duplicare. 
Valete.  Ad  Badulfum  de  Dioeto 
archidiaconum  Londoniensem.' 
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were  teaobing  at  Paria  daring  the  lev  preceding  yean, 
hftve  been  a  few  jrenn  jaiiior  to  John  of  SftUaburjT,'  whn  En  U 
Metologicus  furnifllies  ufl  with  as  exact  liat  of  the  muten  unilor 
whom  he  himself  Btii<)ied,  and  who  were  then  in  tb«  Btrnith  of  their 
It  iH  Iruu  that  Balph  wrote  so  lonR  after  that  be  ma;  not  havft 
thought  it  worth  while  recording  mere  Mcattorod  remiQitnooou  ;  bat  ll 
is  perhaps  more  tikuly  that  he  waa  too  jrouDft  at  the  time  of  Abelard's 
death  to  take  much  heed  of  the  closing  soenee  of  an  evoDtfnl  hiltory. 
For  the  Utu  yaam  that  followed  Ralph's  promoUoD  to  tba  arch- 
deaconry, wo  know  nothing  distinctly  of  his  movements.  Uia 
notices  of  the  acts  ot  hia  biabop  ara,  porhaps,  a  ground  tor  supposing 
him  to  have  occasionally  attended  Imn  as  a  chaplain.  IJa  thai 
oapaoity  bo  may  ban  been  preaaot  at  thit  oons«oration  of  arobbUbop 
Boger  of  York,*  at  the  ooronatioB  of  Henry  n.,  and  at  the  baptism 
of  tbe  younger  Honty,  which  was  porformud  by  tbo  binbop  of 
London,  in  1 16S.  All  these  events  are  noted  in  tbe  *  Iroagines,'  and 
are  not  dorivei],  as  th«  oariy  •ntriaa  in  that  work  largely  arn,  from 
tbe  Chronicle  of  Bobert  de  Uontsi.  After  tbcyear  1166,tbemention 
of  several  events  that  happened  at  Paris  and  in  the  neighboorbood 
possibly  indicates  that  this  was  the  period  of  Ralph's  second  rasidanoe 
in  tbe  great  univenity.  Tbe  tetter  of  Aronlf  of  Linenz,  which  ba« 
bam  already  quoted,  is  addressed  to  htm  as  arohJeaoon,  and  it  WM 
very  common  for  newly  appointed  archdeacons  to  retom  to  tba 
ubools  to  complete  tbeir  Ic^  edocation.  Thus  Gilbert  Foliol  had 
two  of  his  anbdeaoona  at  the  same  time  studying  Uw  at  Bologna.* 
It  is  not,  bo«e>v«r,  probable  that  this  second  visit  of  Ralph  to  ftiia 
would  be  deferred  beyond  tbe  tenth  year  ot  hIa  appotntmwt. 

I  One  other  event  of  our  author's  Ufe  may  be  |daoed  hen.  Ba^ 
had  Boquired  tbe  rectory  of  Aynho,  in  NorthamptoasUn^  allbar 
by  the  direct  gift  of  one  of  the  MandeviDea,  probably  Bad 
QeoBrey  IL,  of  Ssaez,  or  from  the  monastery  of  Waldan,  whiob 
the  Uandevillea  had  founded,  and  on  which  they  bestowed  the 
patronage  of  Aynho.*  Borne  time  before  tbe  year  1164,  doling  tba 
priomte  of  Prior  William,  who  died  in  that  year,*  Balph  de  Dioedcw 

I  H  pansn  of  Aynho,  appointed,  as  his  perpetual  vicar  or  enimta. 
Turbert  the  son  of  Turbart.    No  donbt  Bobert  de  Cbesaei.  tba 

1  Habop  of  Lincoln,  the  intimate  (riead  ot  Richard  of  Betmais,  balpaj 


t.  pp.  Sia.  «U. 
•  Ajabo  «*•  slvM  io   WeUn  hm 
m  hmabr.  Hon.  AocL  tr.  Ul.  14S. 

I.e. int.  bmi  OMOm  a  h^tiw 

■  BUiard    FoUot   MahdwMn    of  trom  IIM  Io  11«7. 

\  IMshlw.  mmi  Bebert  Bai>Mtr»,  »wh-  -BUI    W«ld«i.   Mob. 

;   8.  T.  0.   T.  »3S.  IM. 
m  1170.    OL  Bpi«i. 


[       <  John  ol  Saliabon  ii  laiil 
f  bsea  snaDiy  u  ib«  uma  ot  fa 

I  biuo. 
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in  making  the  arrangement,  and  certainly  instituted  Tnrbert  to  the 
yioarage.^  Evidence  of  this  institution  was  adduced  long  after  in 
a  trial  held  to  determine  who  the  rightful  patron  of  Aynho  was. 
Besides  Aynho,  Balph  held  also  the  living  of  Finohingfield,  in  Essex,  Beotor  of 
which  he  had  received  either  from  the  Bigods  or  from  the  priory  of  SSd"^" 
Thetford,  of  which  they  were  the  benefactors.  From  this  also  he 
drew  a  pension,  and  served  the  church  by  a  vicar.  But  at  what 
•date  he  received  Finohingfield  there  is  nothing  to  show.' 

The  office  of  archdeacon  was  no  sinecure.  Although  a  saiioide 
spiritual  office,  conferred  by  investiture  of  ring  and  book,'  it  was  j^^bdMooD 
oonoemed  chiefly  with  matters  of  legal  and  secular  interest,  the  ^x''^^^^ 
judicial  and  pecuniary  disputes  which  in  the  English  Church  never 
abounded  more  than  at  the  period  before  us.  It  was  this  constant 
entanglement  in  temporal  business  which  made  the  archdeacon,  of 
all  clerical  officers,  the  most  unpopular  with  the  laity,  and  which 
among  the  more  religious  of  the  clergy  suggested  an  important 
^ubt,  which  John  of  Salisbury  amusingly  states  in  a  letter  to  a 
newly  made  archdeacon.  Nicolas  de  Sigillo,  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's, 
had  been  promoted,  no  doubt  by  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  Robert 
de  Sigillo,  and  had  perhaps  been  disappointed  at  not  being  made 
archdeacon  earlier.  He  had  denied  that  it  was  possible  for  an  arch- 
deacon to  be  saved.  Yet  in  1155,  when  the  archdeaconry  of  Hunting- 
don was  offered  him,  he  accepted  it,  and  John  of  Salisbury  wrote  to 
congratulate  him  in  a  bantering  letter,  expressing  his  pleasure  that 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  convinced  him  that  salvation  was  possi- 
hk  for  him.^  Ralph's  archdeaconry  comprised  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion about  fifty  parishes  in  Middlesex,  three  deaneries  in  Essex,  and 
one  deanery  in  Hertfordshire.  That  it  was  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex  is  certain ;  it  was  the  same  archdeaconry  that  Richard 
of  Belmeis  had  held,  and  is  specially  named  by  our  author  himself. 
Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  an  eminent  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  himself  held  Ralph's  living  of  Aynho,^  worked  out  the 
proof  of  this   at  considerable  lengtiii  and  with  much  learning. 


'  See  the  dooament  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Preface  of  vol.  ii. 
No.  II.  B.  S.  ed. 

'  Hubert  Walter,  when  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  confirmed  a  pension  of 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  granted  by 
the  prior  of  Thetford  out  of  the  church 
of  Finohingfield  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Beading,  after  the  death  of 
the  then  incumbent,  Balph  de  Diceto. 
{E  teg,  vet.  Ellens,  inter  archiv.  ep, 
EUsna.)  Blomefield,  Hist.  Norfolk,  i. 
448.  On  these  pensions  see  Hide, 
Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  pp.  xlv,  zlvi. 


"  So  the  archdeacon  of  Derby  was 
invested,  S.  T.  G.  vi.  68. 

«  Joh.  Salisb.,  Ep.  166.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Nicolas  made  his  arch- 
deaconry a  stepping-stone  to  still  more 
secular  promotion ;  he  acted  as  a 
clerk  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  tallager 
in  1174,  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  485. 
He  farmed  the  manor  of  Ardley  under 
the  chapter  of  S.  Paul's  in  1181. 
Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  pp.  112,  118. 
*  His  argument  is  given  by  New- 
court  in  the  Bepertorium,  vol.  i.  84. 
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Hat  it  ifl  beyond  djabt,  and  wberavar  Ralph  ia  oallsd  arcbdMUUO  rf 
LuDiloD  it  ui  nuljr  looanly,  in  returoncu  to  tho  (not  tb«t  tio  htm  om  cf 
tliB  four  archdeoooDB  of  the  dioceae.  Tho  uchdeaooorjr  of  Ulddle- 
BOX  WAS  tho  thinl  in  dignit;  of  tha  four,  Doming  kfter  th«M  of 
Lottdon  «nd  Ebbox.'  Id  tbs  choir  of  8.  PkoI'i  tha  >UU  of  (ha 
arohdaacon  of  Middlesex  wu  the  Uat  on  the  left  side.'  It  waa  not 
b}r  ilaelf  riobl;  endowed  ;  Uku  the  arohdeftconry  of  London,  whieb 
Petor  of  BIniH  dosorilxKl  u  a  '  dnoo,'  Uut  hsd  to  livo  on  air,  m  tort 
of  chameleon,  it  had  ver;  littlo  in  tho  way  o(  revenue  to  mainuin 
the  dignity  uf  the  post.*  A  contury  aftttr  Rnlph  do  Dioelo  held  it, 
it  app)HU8  as  endowod  with  proourations  and  synodals,*  but  it  is  by  »■ 
meuia  oertain  that  it  posMaaad  theae  naooraea  in  hia  time.  The 
roTanua  from  bis  li^-inga,  or  from  his  prebend,  if  ha  hold  one,  mnsi 
have  been  his  chief  [voviaioD.  Riohard  of  Bdmaia  waa  not  able  to 
do  much  for  him. 

Tha  poor  bishop  never  uvoroamo  the  difhoullias  which  be  had  la 
eooonotor  immediately  on  hie  promotion.     Aitbongh  ho  mlad  Iba 
diooeM  of  Ix)ndon  for  t«n  yean,  ha  never  got  out  of  debt.'     His 
judioial  aealanceii  wan  oonatantly  appealed  against,  his  rights  of 
p«ttDD«g«  iofriogad,  and  his  sapramaoy  in   the  shapter  dispnted. 
Ona  great  quarrel  waa  with  Master  Henry  ot  I^ndon,  the  Ubsariao 
aod  macter  of  the  aohooU  of  8.  Panl's,  who  olMmod  the  aiohdMeotuy 
of  Colobeatar.*    Arobdaaoon  Nicolas  of  London  was  Bomabow  ooslad 
frooi  bia  uobdeaoonry,  and  altfaough  his  conduct  in  office  had  basn 
ju«t  and  modanUe,  and  his  A>oip«ti(or  bad  no  real  claim  to  it,  ttta 
iot.iy       bishop  failed  to  set  matters  straight,  and  be  bad  recourse,  tbioogfa 
^^Cm?       FoUot,  to  the  Pope  for  rodrasa.'    Soma  doBWi  latton  of  John  of 
^H^  Skliflbufj  preaarve  the  memory  of  appeals  from  the  bishnp'a  IribuMl 

^^H  to  Archbishop  Theobald,  or  to  the  Pope.*    Tbu  same  writar,  who 

^^H  anted  as  secretary  to  Anhbishop  Theobald,  tells  the  Pope  on  ooa 

^^F  oooaaion  that  be  has  had  to  invest  a  certain  clwk,  named  Hugh, 

^H  oootrary  to  the  will  of  Uie  bishop,  with  a  pcriwadal  stall  at  8.  Pknl's  :* 

^H  poasihiy  that  Hugh  de  Marinis,  cv  Dogb  da  Usraay,  wbo  »mo«sM 

I 


Ml 

I 


'  Butmwoia  Pwi's,p.tt. 

*  Tbid.p.». 

s.*^.^^l. 


Iftvoar  «(  0» 


•  OatUa _ 

|:alwhkhlattfltoiiH  to  dstanaine,  sm 

I  Jsh.  Saliab,.  Bp.  H. 

'     •  UtaDotdaar  ritathw  tha  IriMr 

_  qamatm  (E  T.  a  v.  Ul)  ia  ad- 

Inand  le  Airiaa  IV.  or  U  AlaandM 


nlnlMniai   i 

obsM 

hhi  appUed  W  £la  Ushop  lar 
bol  UiMloolWa  U:  balhe 


n  10.  11.  U. 
U. ».  W,  H.  m.  IIT,  lU,  lU. 
•  Jeb.  Ballab..  Ep.  M. 
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Bal^  of  Langford  as  dean.  To  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  The  bishop 
bishop  became  a  paralytic,  ^  and  when,  about  the  year  1160,  his  ^  p*'**^*®^ 
brother  Ralph  of  Langford  died,  he  was  no  longer  considered  fit  to 
manage  his  own  a&irs,  and  the  state  of  his  afilEdrs  was  so  bad  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  agents  to  manage  them.^  Bobert  de 
Chesnei,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Gilbert  Foliot,  of  Hereford,  his 
relation,  who,  perhaps,  had  an  eye  to  the  succession,  did  their  best 
for  him ;  they  compelled  the  new  dean,  Hugh,  and  Nicolas,  the  arch- 
deacon, to  undertake  the  administration  of  his  property,  and  they, 
alter  his  death,  had  to  maintain  tedious  proceedings  at  law  against 
his  creditors.  In  all  this  we  hear  nothing  of  Ralph  de  Diceto.  No 
judgments  of  our  archdeacon  are  impugned  in  the  archiepiscopal 
ooort ;  he  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  poor 
bishop's  property.  He  seems,  as  we  shall  see,  even  to  have  lost  or 
missed  his  chance  of  obtaining  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral,  and 
when  we  find  him  next  it  is  in  Pans.  We  may,  I  think,  infer  that  Ralph  at 
he  bad  spent  a  considerable  part  of  these  years  in  study  there. 

Richard  of  Belmeis  died  on  May  4, 1162,  three  weeks  before  the 
election  of  Thomas  Becket  to  the  primacy.  It  was  not  then  he,  but 
Gilbert  Foliot,  his  successor,  whom  the  biographers  of  8.  Thomas 
represent  by  anticipation  as  bishop  of  London,  that  singly  opposed 
the  election  of  Becket,  if  any  such  opposition  were  offered.'  Ralph 
had  perhaps  returned  to  England  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his 
patron,  or  was  sunmioned  to  the  chapter  that  elected  his  successor. 
Anyhow,  he  was  employed  as  the  agent  of  the  canons  in  procuring  Employed  in 
the  confirmation  of  their  choice.  It  was  not  a  simple  matter.  Since  the  tnn«- 
the  conquest  no  bishop  in  England  proper  had  been  translated  from  Foiiot 
the  see  of  his  consecration  except  to  one  of  the  two  metropolitan  sees. 
Before  the  conquest  there  were  one  or  two  questionable  instances, 
and  since  the  conquest  Bishop  Hervey  of  Bangor  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  a  Welsh  see  to  an  English  one ;  but  the  '  postulation ' 
of  Foliot,  involving  his  translation  from  Hereford  to  London, 
was  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  as  requiring  special  confirmation 
by  the  Pope.  Fortunately,  Alexander  m.  was  at  Paris.  Ralph  de 
Dioeto  knew  Parisian  ways.  Furnished  with  letters  from  the  king, 
from  Becket,  and  from  his  fellow  canons,  he  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Pope,^  and  was  listened  to.    London,  it  was  pleaded,  was  an 

*  Imagmes,  B.  S.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  S04.        Natiyitatem    Domini.'     Gervase,    o. 
«  B.  T.  C.  V.  158,  180.  1888. 

*  Orim,  S.  T.  G.  i.  15 ;  Bog.  Pon-  «  *  Ex  relatione  dilecti  filii  nostri 
tigny,  B.  T.  C.  i.  107.  *Mentiantar  Badalfl  ecolesias  yestrsB  archidiaooni 
plane  qui  dicnnt  Londoniensem  elec-  aocepimos  qaod  idem  rex  desiderat 
tloni  Thomas  arohiepiaoopi  restiiisBe,  plurhnmn,  d^c'  Imagines,  vol.  i.  p. 
qda  sedes  ilia  Londoniie  scUicet  ilUs  809 ;  S.  T.  C.  v.  198,  194. 
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txeeptionall;  important  [daoe ;  Qilbort  Foliot — and  tbifl  wm  eqiulljp 
Irae — wis  ui  ezoeptionaUj  able  maa.  Tbs  king  raquirad  his  MrvioM: 
even  Beoket  ploaded  (or  him,  an  act  which  oaiusd  bim  bittor  nmona 
afterwards,  wben  be  saw  that  be  had  helped  to  raiao  the  man  who 
was  lo  overthrow  him.  Balpb  ver;  brieH;  notes  the  datea  of  the 
transaction :  it  Is  from  the  papal  lettor  of  cnnflrmation  that  wo 
team  that  he  had  himself  negotiated.  The  postulation  was  made, 
it  would  seem,  on  March  6 ;  on  the  19th  the  Pope  wrote  to  Foliot 
that  hu  approved  of  the  tranBlation,  and  on  April  2H,  all  the  pre- 
UminarleB  being  completed,  the  new  bishop,  '  in  ocoordance  with  the 
desire  of  Uio  wliohi  chapter,  WM  tolemoljr  introduoud  into  his  am.' 
The  fortuuos  of  Balph  do  Dioeto  had  suSFered  from  the  embar- 
M  anil  incapacity  of  his  patron.  Ho  seemi  tu  have  ran  a  rlak 
of  losing  his  prebend.  But  be  had  an  old  friend  in  the  new  bishop, 
who  no  doubt  folt  undor  some  obligation  towards  him  for  the  way 
in  which  he  bad  helped  on  the  translation.  An  earlj  letter  of 
Gilbert  Foliot,  written  to  the  king  soon  aft«r  he  beoame  bishop  of 
txindon,  shows  that  our  archdeacon  required  poworful  aid.*  Ha  Is 
introduced,  curiously  enough,  to  Uonry  II.,  in  oearlj  the  i 
formtda  as  that  in  which  ten  jnus  t>efora  Foliot  had  n 
taim  to  tbe  Pope ;  '  eo  seonrius  oommendamoa  quod  ei  et  s 
d  doetriaam  at  ad  honastatsm  mors*  eiabcnre  Jamdia  exparientte 
I  oarta  oDgnovimas.'  But  lo  this  genara]  reooanaodaUoa 
e  writer  adds  one  which  waa  periiaps  mom  potent,  his  entiTB  km 
B«nd  full  devotion  of  offwctlon  lowanlH  the  rojKl  patsoa.  The  spMlal 
Ifnycr  of  tbe  letter  is  that  tbe  king  would  help  B«lpb  in  his  gimi 
laaeosui^ ;  that  the  portion  of  bin  prebend,  granted  to  him  and  OOD- 
Eflnned  by  apostolic  and  loy^  auth»rit/,  may  be  restored  to  him  In 
f  ta  integrity.  What  this  prebend  was  w*  are  not  told,  and  the 
Vilwoids  of  8.  Paul's  do  not,  so  &r  as  I  can  disoow,  tell  what  sl^ 
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Balph  de  Dioeio  held  before  he  became  dean,  when  he  likewise 
became  prebendaiy  of  Totienhale.  It  is  possible  that  the  person  ^^^. 
institnted  by  Archbishop  Theobald,  as  John  of  Salisbury  has  lodaghii 
recorded,  oasted  Balph  from  his  prebendal  stall ;  or  he  may  by  non<  ^ 
lefiidence  daring  his  stay  at  Paris  have  disqualified  himself  for 
retaining  it.  We  are  not  told  that  he  recovered  it.  Another  letter 
of  Foliot,  the  address  of  which  is  lost,  probably  refers  to  a  similar 
disappointment;  in  it  the  bishop  prays  the  person  to  whom  he 
writes  to  give  up  '  to  our  archdeacon  B.,  who  has  been  so  long  our 
derk  and  friend,  the  church  of  8.  John  which  we  have  heard  was 
granted  to  him  by  Lambert.'  ^  The  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
king  had,  however  it  may  have  answered  its  immediate  purpose,  the 
effect  of  making  Balph  personally  known  to  Henry.  From  this 
point  of  time  he  is  found  occasionally  about  the  court  or  taking  part 
in  public  afEiedrs,  although  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  became  a 
chaplain  or  official  clerk  of  the  king.  We  get  two  or  three  gUmpses 
of  him  during  the  Becket  struggle. 

His  position  during  that  stormy  period  must  have  been  very  ^^ 
tiying.     His  bishop,  from  whom  he  had  received  distinct  marks  of  Beoket 
confidence  and  regard,  was  the  chief  enemy  of  Becket  in  the  '^'^^^^^ 
episcopal  body — the  *  archisynagogus  '   whose  skill   and  learning 
were  made  to  conduct  the  king's  defence  in  the  memorable  dispute. 
Ralph's  devotion  to  the  king,  which  is  attested  not  only  by  Foliot's 


1  *Iiide  est  qaod  dileotionem  ves- 
tnm  .  .  .  rogamas  qnatenns  B.  arohi- 
diaoono,  jamdadoin  olerieo  et  amioo 
nortro,    eoclesiam    Sanoti    Johannis, 
qoam  ribi  a  Lamberto  cessam  esse 
looepimofl,  concedatis.'  S.  T.  G.  vi.  86, 
87.    The  following  table  of  the  aroh- 
deaoons  of  the  church  of  London  will 
show  that  for  a  great  part  of  Ralph's 
tennre  of  office  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who  ooald  be  described  as   'B. 
ftrehidiaconns  ' ;  bat  it  may  be  added 
that  the  title  of  Essex  or  Colchester 
is  generally  given  to  the  holders  of 
thoM    two    arohdeaoonries,    so   that 
really  the  only  two  between  which 
oonfosion  was  likely  to   arise   were 
London  and  Middlesex : 
Arehdeaeons    oi  London, — William, 
1148  (Hist.  Font.  Pertz,  xx.  532) ; 
sobficr.  1150;    archdeacon  at  tne 
time  of  the  election  in  1152,  S.  T.  G. 
▼.   184.    Nicolas,   in  office  before 
the  death  of  Bichard  of  Belmeis, 
S.T.G.  ▼.  158;  as  early  as  1160, 
when  he  attests  a  grant  to  Walter 
Dordent,  bishop  of  Coventry ;    in 
1181  pomesd.  of  S.  Paol's).    Peter 


of  Blois,  appointed  before  1192. 
Archdeacons  of  Middlesex.  — Boger,  ob. 
oir.  1127.    Hugh,  as  administrator 
for  Bichard  of  Bebneis,  1127-1188. 
Bichard    of     Belmeis,   1188-1152 
Balph  de  Dioeto,  1152-1180.    Gil- 
bert archdeacon  in  1192. 
Archdeacons      of      ^smx.— Bichard 
[Bnffas],  1142, 1150,  1162.    Bobert 
Banastre,   1168,  1192,  1194;    edn- 
oated  at  Bologna,  S.  T.  C.  v.  886. 
Archdeacons  of  Colchester. — Ailward, 
1150.    Henry  of  London  claimant 
between  1152  and  1162.    William 
archdeacon  in  1162,  S.  T.  C.  iv.  87. 
Bichard   Foliot  archdeacon   about 
1168  and  1170  :  at  Bologna,  S.  T.  C. 
V.    808,  809;    nephew    of  Gilbert 
FoUot,  ib.  819,  858.    Balph  de  Alta 
Bipa,  archdeacon,   1186,   1189;    a 
crusader  at  Acre. 
I  have  remarked  above  that  I  cannot , 
be  certain  whether  Ailward  or  William 
in  1150  was  archdeacon  of  London. 
Archdeacon    Hale,    however,    agreed 
with  this  arrangement.  Statutes  of  S. 
Paul's,  p.  173. 
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but  by  the  ff^neMl  tono  of  hli  writinKi,  dnrw  bim  the 
w»y.  Dm  Ileoket  h&d  been  «  euioii  of  his  own  okthednL' 
DO  doolit  hAil  nttochad  to  hfnualf  tba  i»Tti«uu  of  the  nnw 
bouse  by  hi§  faithfnl  Kniee  before  be  wm  made  arah- 
bishnp :  and  Unlph  hiwl  too  mucb  teaming  and  too  muob  eoolaabe- 
ticnl  fouling  not  to  appTvlioud  grvAt  mluhiaf  from  Ihe  thmtaDed 
downfall  of  the  primate.  That  ho  was  vafy  eantioiis  we  may  be 
■are ;  t<>r  tbtrn  U  an  almoat  total  ailenoo  In  bta  writings  aa  to  tbe 
politioo-eooleeiastioal  side  of  the  oontest.  Yi^t  bix  memorialg  were 
not  drawn  up  until  long  after  thu  tiiartynlotii  and  oaDiiniiutiiin  bed 
toned  all  voioee  to  tbe  piaises  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  U, 
UIm  tbe  reat  of  the  religiaui  people  of  England  at  tbe  time,  be 
qrmpathised  more  or  leea  with  tbe  arebbiahop,  be  loved  the  hiBg 
■nd  leepeeted  Foliot.  We  are  not.  howevsr,  to  eappoee  that  •nob 
devotiun  aa  he  showed  to  the  martyr  waa  of  a  poethumoos  eort  only. 
William  FitzUtephen,  tbo  bicgnnpher  of  Beekot,  telling  the  etnry  nf 
th«  Council  of  Northampton  in  October  1164,  tbe  groat  eounoil  in 
which  Becket  wa«  triad  and  from  which  be  fled,  eete  B>l|di  de 
Dicutii  for  o»oe  Ixifura  ns  aa  a  dlatinct  piuiionaUty.  It  was  on  the 
sisth  day  of  thu  council,  when  Ilecket  hod  resolved  to  cany  hli 
eroea  Into  the  king's  preeenoe,  at  onee  proolaimiog  hie  dlatnial  of 
hit  own  nffity  and  declaring  himeeU  »  candidate  for  nwr^rdoni. 
Baaiating  the  argnmonti  of  the  Uahtqia,  he  peislMed  in  hie  reeolnUoD 
and  called  furtb  from  Foliot  tbe  bitter  anaer, '  A  fool  he  waa  enr, 
•nd  ft  fool  be  will  ever  be.'  *  Herbert  of  Boaham  a 
Beokat  should  be  ready  to  prononnee  tbe  eenlaiiaa  of  • 
tion  in  case  anyone  laid  hands  on  bim.  The  biogapber  himself 
jatorpoeed  ;■  Be  it  far  from  him ;  not  do  did  the  boly  apoetlee  and 
martyrs  of  God  when  they  were  taken  and  outimI  away  to  iluth  ; 
Btfasr,  if  this  befall  htm,  let  him  pmy  and  [nidim,  and  in  patieaee 
fossees  his  sonL'  He  pcooeeded  further  to  urge  patience,  mA 
nored  two  of  tba  company  to  tears.  John  Planela.  haariog  Umh 
'  VDrds,  laboued  to  restrain  bis  riaitig  tean ;  likewise  Ba^  da 
'  Dioato,  tbe  arobdeaoon,  aftarwaids  dean  nf  London,  wept  than  tsij 
'  BBoh  on  thM  day.*  William  FiteStsphen  was  no  doubt  a  friend  «l 
Salph's ;  tb^  feam  to  have  been  in  fall  aympatby  on  tbe  oeaaakm. 
and  afterwards  we  find  them  telliog  the  story  o(  tbe  martyrdom  fat 
mvdi  BO  similar  that  it  is  clesr  that  tb^y  most  bstv  oompared  notes 

<  Aeeordl^ 
be  held  ^  pabMtd  id  BMaJwIwd 
am  h»  aaee  eeoen  et  8.  Pael'e  to 
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upon  it.  Patienoe  was  tilie  safest  and  soundest  course  ;  the  tears 
were  both  sincere  and  politic.  If  Ralph  as  a  patriotic  churchman 
had  much  cause  for  weeping,  as  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  he  had 
much  occasion  for  anxious  silence.  It  could  have  required  no  great 
penetration  to  see  that  the  breach  between  Becket  and  Foliot,  if  not 
that  between  Becket  and  the  king,  was  now  become  irreparable,  and 
that  henceforth,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  a  wise  man  must  be 
cautious  and  reticent.  Such,  however  he  was  actuated,  was  the 
oourse  that  he  maintained,  and  by  it  he  seems  to  have  gained  repu- 
tation as  a  discreet  and  temperate  man. 

So  high  at  this  time  stood  his  character  for  learning  and  Ralph  is 
prudence  that  in  1166,  after  Becket,  in  the  might  of  his  newly  uohAidaf^ 
acquired    legation,  fulminated  his  sentence  of    exconmiunication  u^^^^Sidity 
against  the  king's  friends,  Ralph  was  consulted  by  the  astute  and  ^iSc^*' 
experienced  minister  Richard  of  Hchester,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  sentence  was  to  be  respected.     He  has  preserved    his  own 
answtf ,   shrouding    himself    in  the  *  Imagines '   under  the  term 
'  Amicus,'  but  in  the  '  Series  Gauste '  acknowledging  it  as  his  work. 
It  is  a  very  cautious  production ;    the  minister  is  warned  that  hib  letter 
Becket's  voluntary  exile  has  not  deprived  him  of  his  spiritual  ofuoherter 
authority,  and  that  Richard's  position  as  archdeacon  of  Poictiers  did 
not  exempt  him  from  the  obedience  which,  as  a  native  of  the  diocese 
of  Bath,^  he  owed  to  the  primate  of  the  English  Church.    Nothing 
could  be  gained  by  contemning  the  sentence,  nothing  could  be  lost 
by  respecting  it.     Such  a  curse  could  be  valid  only  against  the 
guilty :  Christian  humility  and  public  policy  alike  dictated  obedience. 
It  is  probable  that  Richard  submitted  to  the  sentence  in  accordance 
with  this  advice,  as  Oilbert  Foliot  himself  did  under  like  circum- 
stances in   1169.    The  calm  and  conciliatory  tone  of  the  letter 
perhaps    suggested    the  employment  of    Ralph    de    Diceto  as  a 
mediator,  or  at  least  as  a  messenger,  between  the  bishops  who 
adhered  to  the  king  and  the  angry  archbishop. 

Becket  became  legate  on  the  24th  of  April  1166 ;  his  excom-  Baiph  goes 
munication  of  the  ministers  was  proclaimed  at  V6zelay,  according  to  toBeoket 
Balph  de    Diceto,  writing  long  afterwards,  on  Ascension  Day; 
according  to  the  better  authority  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who  wrote  at 
the  time,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  12th  of  June.'    The  English  bishops 

>  The  right  of  the  ohoroh  of  Can-  in  S.  T.  C.  iv.  225-227,  describing 

Usbarj  to  sanction  or  forbid  the  pro-  the    presentation  of    the   letters    of 

motion    of    Englishmen    in    foreign  legation    by  Berengar    to  the  priest 

eborohes  appears  in  the  negotiation  officiating  at  high  mass  at  S.  Paul's 

for  the  promotion  of  John  of  Salisbtiry  on  Ascension  Day.    The  archdeacon 

to  the  bishopric  of  Ghartree.  Nicolas  was  present ;   but  as  nothing 

*  Joh.  Seiisb.,  Ep.  145.    I   follow  is  said  about  Balph  we  may  presume 

CSaoon    Bobertson's    arrangement   of  that  he  was  not. 
these  details.  There  is  a  graphic  letter 
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who  bftd,  (rom  the  moment  tbey  heard  of  the  inne  of  the  UgktitM 
oouuniHion,  bees  in  dread  of  having  the  Bune  •onteaoi  iaBned 
Against  tbemselvea,  met  at  London  on  Blidsummet  Day,  and 
appealed  to  tha  Pope  against  the  threatened  exoommanioation. 
The;  also  drew  up  a  long  letter  in  which  they  annonneed  to  Bookat 
>  the  faot  of  their  appeal  and  the  date  aesi^med  (or  it,  Aeoension  Day 
Id  the  foUowing  year.'  The  letter  was  entrusted  to  Kalph,  who 
was,  besides  his  personal  qoalifioations,  archdeacon  to  Foliot,  who 
drew  up  the  letter.  Tfao  king  had  been  abroad  since  the  preooding 
March,  and  Ralph  vras  no  donbt  instructed  to  maintain  a  direct 
oommunioatioD  with  the  oonrL  The  letter  was  one  of  epiritod  and 
argent  but  still  temperate  remonstrance :  the  suffragans  prayed 
their  chief  to  exhibit  the  prtidenoe,  humility,  and  pastoral  oarafnl- 
ness  which  are  the  greatest  virtues  of  a  prolate.  The  king,  be  waa 
told,  was  ready  to  do  juKtioo,  and,  in  all  points  of  dispute  between 
himself  and  the  archbishop,  to  abide  by  the  jadgmenl  of  the  Cfanreh 
of  England.  The  archdoncon  delivered  the  letter,  but  whether  at 
Pontigny,  where  Beoket  seems  to  have  resided  for  soma  weoki  attar 
tfao  excommunications,  or  at  8.  Colombe  at  Sena,  whither  ha 
removed  after  the  king  in  September  had  urged  the  Cistaroiu) 
chapter  to  force  him  away  from  Pontigny,  we  cannot  delermioa- 
The  archbishop  returned  an  answer  which  is  at  oooe  soomfnl. 
argunuintalive,  and  nanctimonious.'  The  refennoe  which  it  oon- 
taioa  to  the  bearer  of  the  letter  of  the  suffragans  is  alight  snoiigb  : 
but  Ralph  seemt  to  be  trtated  to  a  fall  share  of  the  contempt  that 
Backet  so  Ubanlly  bestowed  on  bis  opponents :  '  from  your  tattats 
which  I  have  reoslTed  through  yotir  arobdeaoon  I  have  gathand 
thus  much,  for  I  «oald  not  expect  to  gaUier  grapes  of  thoma  or  flga 
of  thistlee,'  *  The  arohdaaooo  does  not  asam  to  have  prided  bimaaU 
on  the  reception  ha  met  with,  for  in  his  abridgment  of  the  prinala's 
answer  he  omita  all  tefiarenoe  to  himaeU  aa  ooaluoting  the  oagotta- 
tion.  John  of  Solisbniy,  io  a  letter  to  Bishop  Barthulomaw  of 
Exeter,  mentions  him  as  beariog  ao  eiastle  from  the  king  to  FoUol, 
in  which  Henry  eonunitted  hJmaalf,  faia  whole  kingdnn  and  hla 
caosa,  to  Uie  Ihabop  of  London  as  his  moal  fitithlnl  bitad,  and 
ordand  hla  officials  to  obey  him  in  all  tbinga.*    TbJa  Wttor  eaona  Io 
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proTe,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  Balph  de  Diceto  was  the  arohdeaoon 
who  carried  the  letter  to  Beoket,  and  that  he  had  returned  by  the 
way  of  the  royal  court  He  does  not  appear  again  in  these  negotia- 
tions, but  his  relations  with  Foliot  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
learning  all  that  took  place;  he  watched  them  with  care,  and 
although  his  '  Imagines '  were  probably  not  put  in  their  present  form 
until  several  years  after  the  events,  and  thus  his  descriptions  have 
none  of  the  exactness  and  vividness  that  might  have  been  expected 
if  they  bad  been  written  whilst  the  recollection  was  fresh,  they  are, 
coming  from  the  hand  of  a  careful  and  by  no  means  partial  eye- 
witness, an  invaluable  addition  to  the  letters  and  lives  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

One  or  two  notes  of  Bishop  Foliot*s  movements  during  the  BnainMiof 
remaining  years  of  the  controversy  occur  in  the '  Imagines,'  and  show  abKiotion 
that  Balph,  if  not  in  his  company,  received  exact  information  from 
him.    In  the  spring  of  1169  Foliot  was  in  anticipation  of    an 
immediate  sentence  of  anathema  to  be  directed  against  himself  by 
name.     The  king  had  received  a  letter  from  Alexander  in.,  dated  in 
the  preceding  June,^  and  telling  him  that  the  archbishop  was  no 
longer  forbidden  to  excommunicate;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
bishop  of  London  would  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  accordingly 
on  the  18th  of  March  he  called  together  the  clergy  and  people  of  hib  aoienui 
London  at  8.  Paul's  and  solemnly  appealed  to  the  Pope.*    The  *"* 
appeal  did  not  stay  the  sentence,  which  Becket  pronounced  on  Palm 
Sunday  at  Clairvaux.    At  Michaelmas  Foliot  started  for  Bome  to  ma  joaraey 
prosecute  his  appeal.    In  dread  of  treachery  he  chose  the  longer 
route,  and  instead  of  proceeding  through  Burgundy,  the  ordinary 
road  followed  as  of  old  by  English  travellers,  he  went  through 
Guienne  and  Provence  and  across  the  Alps  to  Milan.'    He  reached 
Milan  in  the  spring  of  1170,  and  there  he  received  letters  dated 
February  14th,  in  which  the  Pope  told  him  that  he  had  directed  the 
archbishop  of  Bouen  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  to  absolve  him.^ 
Cheered  by  the  news  he  returned  at  full  speed  to  the  north,  and  ]^^^JJj. 
reached  Bouen  in  time  to  be  absolved  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  29.  tion 
Most  of  these  dates  are  recorded  in  the  '  Imagines,'  and  this  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  author  went  with  the  bishop ;  but  we 
find  from  the  letters  of  Master  David,  a  canon  of  8.  Paul's,  whose 
literary  remains  were  a  few  years  ago  published  in  the  Spicilegium 
Liberianum,^  that  Foliot  had  employed  other  officers  in  his  negotiation 

*  8.  T.  0.  iv.  180.  *  '  Qaiete  et  proepere  ad  Sanctum 
'  8.   T.  C.  yi.  218;     B.  Dioeto,  i.      Ambrosiom     devenientes/     Spicileg. 

838.  liiberian.  p.  644.    Compare  the  words 

*  Joh.  Saliflb.,  Ep.  298 ;  Spicilegium  of  Balph,  vol.   i.  p.  887  R.   S.  ed. : 
Liberiannm,  p.  642.  '  venieDs  ad  Sanctum  AmbroBium.' 

*  YoL  L  p.  887  B.  a  ed.    8.T.O.  iv.  98. 
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with  Ui«  Popo.  David  had  himMlf  been  one  of  tbo  i 
In  A  letter  addroseed  to  bjm,  bidding  bim  w&it  &t  Rouen,  tb«  biibop 
uinonnoee  his  arriv&l  Bt  MiUn  in  ne&rly  the  Bftins  words  &>  thoOT 
used  in  the  '  luiBgines,'  and  Rt&toti  thftt  the  king  bad  oommunieMail 
with  him  thiongh  NicoUe,  the  arcbdoacon  of  London.'  Thia  tMing 
the  caM^  it  eeeme  more  probabto  that  Ralph  waa  loft  at  hotna  to 
manage  the  diooeae,  and  that  hia  precise  details  of  the  bisbop'i 
monrnonU  were  derived  from  limiUr  lettots  addroaaed  to  htmaaU. 

The  security  obtained  for  Foliot  by  the  abaohition  wu  deatfited 
to  be  abort  lived.  In  tb«  following  Juno  the  ooronation  of  Iba 
yomigtf  Henry  involved  htm  in  new  difBcnltiea.  One  of  BedMt'a 
first  acts  on  his  retom  was  to  deoloro  the  bishop  of  London  ax* 
oonunnnioata  under  papal  letters ;  and  his  refnaal  to  withdraw  the 
santaooa  except  on  t«rms  of  abjeot  submission  was  one  of  the  points 
of  his  altercation  with  his  rnnrderstt.  The  morder  oi  Beeket  Ml 
the  hoatilB  bishops  in  greater  dangar  than  they  had  tmir  been  faafon^ 
but  the  Pope  was  not  implacable.  The  sentenoe  of  »«**>T'*  isnsd 
on  aooonnt  of  his  participation  in  the  ooronation  wu  witbdnwn, 
and  the  bishop,  on  undertaking  to  abide  by  tba  P<^'s  jnd0nMl^ 
was  absolved  from  that  part  of  his  gcilt  by  the  biabopa  of  Nonrs 
and  Beanvais,  at  Chanmont,  near  Qison,  In  August  1171.*  Bui  bs 
wM  not  yi<t  restored  to  the  exeROSS  of  bis  episooiial  f onetiona ;  bsfors 
that  could  be  done  bs  had  to  porge  bimsalf  of  all  complisitj  is  Um 
death  ol  Beeket.  Ha  was  not  dispoasd  to  lake  anotbar  joorMj  to 
Bome.  and,  alleging  ill-bealth  as  a  eanse,  sent  one  of  bis  arebdeaecos 
and  two  olerks,  named  Biohard  and  Hugh,  to  pvrfonn  tbo  ceremony 
aa  bit  rspieaentativee.*  Tbat  dona,  the  Pope  wrote  on  ibe  STtb  oit 
February  IITS  to  the  arobbisbop  of  Bonon,  giving  him  I«n  lo 
noaive  the  bishop's  personal  purgation  and  to  rababtUtato  him ;  aad 
this  was  done  on  the  1st  of  May  at  Aumals.*  In  this  negotiatioa 
we  ate  again  templed  to  ti«oe  the  band  of  Ralph.  Tha  arehdwwoa 
who  wae  employed  is  denoted  by  tba  initial '  R.' ;  bat  ae  it  is  pntMUe 
that  both  Richard  Fdiot,  ai«bdoaoon  of  Colabaster,  aod  Botert 
fiosastn^  arohdeaoon  of  Essex,  were  studying  at  tba  tinw  at  Bologna, 


<  Mdh*  Ubviaa.  ^  MA. 

lo  Mis  arubOop  of  BoariM  »^  the 
hUe*  ol  Karwe,  Aprfl  M.  S-  T.  a 
vLWi  Bwad-Ltt.  TheUdwpsot 
lf«ran  aad  BwvnUa  and 
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one  of  these  was  more  pirobably  the  bishop's  agent  on  the  occasion. 
Ifester  David  also  was  again  employed.  With  the  restitution  at 
Aomale  Foliot's  troables  ceased,  and  the  remaining  years  of  his 
epiBoopate  were  peaceful. 

For  sersral  years  we  have  no  data  that  would  enable  us  to  trace  Arohi- 
our  author's  occupation,  except  one  or  two  matters  of  archidiaconal  mouot 
bmiiiesB  in  which  a  glimpse  of  him  may  be  caught.    In  the  b&^ 
Chronicle  of  Walden  Abbey  we  find  him  authorising  the  exemption 
of  the  chapel  which  the  Earl  of  £ssex  had  built  at  Pleshey  from 
the  jxnrisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  and  his  officials.^    On  another 
occasion  he  appears  more  jealous  of  his  official  rights ;  a  letter  of 
Foliot's  exhibits  him  struggling  for  his  rightful  jurisdiction  over  the 
ohmoh  of    S.   Margaret,    Westminster,  in  opposition    to    Abbot 
Laarence.'    The  church  of  Bulmer,  in  Essex,  was  the  subject  of 
another  dispute  between  Walter  of  Bulmer,  a  clerk,  and  Ralph  de 
Hanterive,  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  master  of  the  schools,  and  afterwards 
ardideacon.    In  this  Ralph  had  an  interest,  and  joined  in  an  agree- 
ment re&iring  it  to  the  bishop  for  arbitration  on  the  4th  of  December 
1178.'    If  we  attempt  to  trace  him  in  public  affairs  during  the  same 


1  M&  Anmdel  29,  f o.  6 ;  Fimdatio 
Walden.  lib.  ii.  o.  S:  'Praster  hsBC 
conoeflsimuB  at  oapella  com  oimiterio 
«pod  Plesaetnm,  qnam  ipse  aedifl- 
oiTenki,  dedioaretor,  quia  longe  erat 
eecleBia  matrix  de  Estra,  difficilis 
Tero  et  looga,  maxime  tempore  hye- 
mali  corpora  mortaorum  ad  sepelien- 
dmn  ferentibas,  yia.  Bemansit  aatem 
ad  seryitiimi  ejusdem  oapella  tota 
deehnatio  oam  obventionibas  habi- 
taatiiun  in  Plesseto  com  deoima 
ingoper  doarom  virgatarmn  de  Bere- 
wik  QmniAm  videlicet  Plesseto 
propinqnioriB,  qnn  ad  ecclesiam  de 
Estra  usque  ad  ilium  tempus  per- 
tinebat.  In  dedioatione  autem  ilia, 
mnltis  coram  astantibus,  episcopo 
inanper  Oileberto  ordinante,  Badulfo 
etiam  de  Disoeto  arehidiaoono  Middle- 
Mom  aaiienflnm  pmbente,  statutum 
est  at  capella  jam  dicta  omnino  sit 
libera,  neqoe  arohidiacono,  neque  ejus 
dBeialibas  teneatur  respondere : 
crisma  aatem  ad  baptismom  et  oleum 
infirmoram  de  matrice  ecdesia,  Estra 
scilicet,  aoeipere  ei  conoessum  est.* 
See  also  Newcourt,  Bep.  Lond.  i.  84. 

'  'Ecclesiam  quippe  Sanots  Mar- 
garets, super  q«a  recens  baoc  est  orta 
dissensio,  a  primis  suis  fundamentis 
oaqoe  ad  dias  hos  episcopis  London- 
ieniubaa  et  eornm  ariohidkconis  sine 


oontradictione  et  redamatione  fuisse 
subjectam,  consonam  totlas  undiqae 
vioinias  testimonium  olamet ;  et  banc 
meo  qaoque  tempore  B.  arohidiacono 
debitum  et  oonsuetum  cathedraticum 
exBolvisse  in  illis  fere  partibus  nullus 
ignorat.*  S.  T.  0.  v.  868.  Laurence 
was  abbot  1160-1176. 

>  *  Composition  or  award  made  by 
Gilbert  bishop  of  London  in  the 
presence  of  Bobert  bishop  of  Hereford, 
in  1178,  for  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  churches  of 
Bulemere  and  Brandon,  moved  against 
Balph  de  Hauterive  by  Walter  de 
Bulemere,  clerk,  and  his  accomplices, 
and  referred  to  the  said  bishop  by 
common  consent  of  all  claiming  rights 
in  the  said  church  of  Bulemere,  vis. 
Balph  de  Disceto,  archdeacon  of 
London ;  Gilbert  Oeldham,  dean ; 
and  the  aforesaid  Walter ;  and  also 
John  Le  Manant,  knight,  patron  of 
the  church  of  Brundone,  and  the  said 
Balph  de  Hauterive,  the  parson  of  the 
said  church.  At  S.  PauPs,  London,  4 
non.  Dee.  Witnesses,  Bobert,  bishop  of 
Hereford ;  Hugh,  dean  of  S.  Paul's ; 
Bichard,  archdeacon  of  Colchester; 
Henry  of  Northampton,  Bichard 
Stortford,  Gilbert  FoUot,  canons  of 
S.  Paul's;  Balph  Foliot,  canon  of 
Hereford;    Boger   FitzMaorice,    and 
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poriod.  it  it  onljr  by  (oUowinf;  the  praoeedtngs  of  Fotiot  or  obwring 
tbo  ooouioiu  on  whieh,  like  uij  othat  wohdMtooD,  ha  wmld  be 
smnmonad  to  QoolMiMtic«l  uaembtiea.  Poanbljr  be  witaeawd  tbo 
eloction  and  ooDMontion  of  Ibo  bishops  wfa*a  ha  raoonU  the  d&taa 
KDd  ciroiinutanoea  of  (ho  oetemony.  He  wu  no  doubt  ptiwut  wb«i 
Archbishop  Biohard  visited  8.  PftaJ'n  on  the  84th  of  October  1174 : 
probably  he  attended  the  oourt  in  1 177,  when  muiy  deem  end  areh* 
deeoooe  were  eammonod  to  hear  the  award  between  the  kinga  of 
Ceetilo  and  Navarre,  of  whioh  he  preeervee  an  Imperfoot  record.' 
Bnt  be  tolU  ns  nothing  about  hinuelf ;  his  omisBlon  to  notioe  the 
greet  dbttorbanoea  whioh  took  plaoe  in  London  in  1177*  indieates 
either  that  ho  was  absent  or  that  be  wrote  after  the  importanoa  of 
the  matter  was  forgotten.  In  Uhh  obeonritj  the  eanwr  of  Uaalsr 
David  affords  a  ray  of  light,  and  shows  ns  that  nearly  thirty  ysan 
after  his  first  appointmeot  at  B.  Panl'i  his  position  was  not  so  eeaaie 
:ht  have  been  expected. 
Master  David,  whom  we  have  soeo  employed  as  FoUot'e  sBVoy* 
on  two  oooasiona  in  Italy,  was  an  amhittoas  and  a  needy  man.  He 
called  himseU  David  of  London,  and  was  perhaps  preheodaiy  of 
Brownswood.*  He  had  stndied  with  profit  at  Clenooot,  at  Paria, 
and  at  Boh)giia.  On  one  oocuion  we  find  him  applying  to  Deaa 
Hngh  &Dd  the  Chapter  for  leave  of  non>r««ldeno».*  Foliot,  who 
sMimo  to  have  been  his  first  patron,  had  a  high  opinion  of  hk 
character  and  atlainmenls,*  and  he  was  on  very  tHendly  terms  with 
Robert  Foliok,  the  htshop  of  Hereford,  a  H""""!  of  Qilbert.  and 
with  Bogar,  the  hisbi^  at  Woroseter,  the  king's  oooain.  Ho  wh 
resident  at  Bologna  when  the  two  arobdaaoona  wen  reading  Oimt,^ 
and  acted  in  the  basinese  of  his  patron's  absolution  both  in  1169  and 
in  1171.  At  Bologna  apparently  be  got  into  debt,  and,  in  trying  to 
extricate  himseU.  showed  himself  nogmtetul  and  greedy.  After  » 
hmg  ssrisa  of  teJf-commeDdatory  begging  lotten,  he  went  to  wmk 

oOm*.'     Chert«>  of  lb*  dnehy  of  •  Above,    ly.   «t.    «•.      OMpete 

LaneMter.  SS,  Bmrt  tt  thm  OMaqr  B.  T.  a  Iv.  U,  M. 

KMpH.  1pp.  e.  ».     BnlflMfe  is  la  •  If  ha  Ma  eliber.  Xewaavn  bM 

Ban.  bai  In  lb*  oU  w«Ma*aenry  et  eoofoonded  hlsa  wllh  anotbar  anaa 

UiddlcHi.     Nnreonrl.  U.  M,  lO*.  odbd     Bnnd,    nv    bb    Mjaa    aw 

'  a  d*  Ok.  I.   «1H;    Hmdlet,  L  DmU  Braaa.    Bm  Kaweoort'i  Uai  el 

lUfTaaartuilvUaiBiUnatotabbeief,  Iba     Mabeniartei     at     Bmaneaaad. 

I  tol  anhUlaacnd  qao*  seb  Aiebniaonn    Bale    tDonmdmf,   ««. 

'  p.  nvUI)  SMBM  te  donte  wtaW  he 

- aaybow   ba   had  a 
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his  fortune  at  Rome.  Foliot  had  done  for  him  what  he  could,  and 
had  perhaps  held  out  the  hopes  of  succession  to  an  archdeaconry 
when  one  should  he  vacant.  He  had  certainly  assigned  him  a 
pension  of  ten  pounds  on  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  Balph  de  Diceto,  as  archdeacon,  had  continued 
to  pay  it.  Then  he  quarrelled  with  his  friends.  The  dean  Hugh 
was  an  old  man,  and  a  vacancy  might  be  expected  any  day  in  the 
chief  dignity  of  the  church.^  For  that  dignity  there  can  be  little  ^'^^ 
question  that  Balph  de  Diceto  had  long  been  marked  out ;  it  was  an 
elective  office,  and  he  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  chapter;  he  was  the  depository  of  all  the  traditions  of  the 
ehoroh,  and  no  doubt  had  much  personal  influence,  if  not  also,  as 
might  be  suspected,  a  family  influence  in  the  cathedral  body.  The 
news  that  Master  David,  fortified  with  letters  from  the  bishops  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester,'  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  secure  the 
papal  nomination  to  the  deanery,  may  well  have  disgusted  both  thebiSop 
bishop  and  archdeacon.  Balph  stopped  Master  David's  pensioui 
and  the  bishop  wrote  letters  to  oppose  him.    This  proceeding  seems 


DppoiltU 
>fB«lph 


ition 


•ad 


'  Foliot  writes  to  the  bishop  of 
Woroester  :  *  Arma  somit  adversnm 
DOB  famlliaris  vir  et  quondam  domes- 
tieus  noster,  magister  ille  David,  et 
quem  laudmn  titolis  eztolimus,  quem 
beneficiis  honoravimixs,  quem  spera- 
btrnns  amieissmam,  non  solum  ex- 
perimur  iogratum  sed  etiam  infestis- 
sfanmn.  Hio  oupidas  mentis  injeoit 
oeukM  in  pnecipuam  eoolesiiB  nostno 
dignitatem,  et  ut  eam  nobis  invitis 
obtixieat  ad  dominum  papam  iter 
pant,  at  ejus  auotoritate  nos  lesdat  et 
ipsom  droumveniendo,  quod  nostri 
juris  est  non  yiolenter  solum  sed  im- 
podenter  extorqueat.*  He  had  applied 
for  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Woroester 
and  Hneford.    Spioil.  Liber,  p.  641. 

'  The  bishop  of  Woroester  writes 
thus  to  the  Pope :  Master  David  of 
London  is  a  devout,  faithful,  and 
learned  man ;  the  bishop  of  London, 
*  oonsiderata  mediocritate  immo  parvi- 
late  redditos  sui,  et  viri  honestate  et 
Htteratura,  ei  deoem  librae  argent!  in 
anhidiaoonatu  Middelseziao  annuatim 
permpiendas  assignavit,  donee  eidem 
in  pari  vel  ampUori  benefloio  eoole- 
iiaitiooprovideatur;  quod  et  carta  sua 
quam  inspeximus  confirmavit,  et  lit- 
teris  a  sigUlo  dependentibus,  ut  memo- 
rate  magistro  David  solveret  prtefatas 
lihras  deoem,  B.  arehidiaeono  Middel- 
•ezieiigi  pnsoepit.    Qui  demandatoei 


per  biennium  continuum  et  infra  ter- 
minis  statutis  persolvit.  Ortis  antem 
quibusdam  controversiis  inter  jam 
dictos,  episoopum  et  archidiaconum  et 
magistrum  David,  episcopus  et  archi- 
diaconus  arbitrium  commutaverunt,  ut 
quod  arohidiaoonus  in  magistro  David 
solvere  consuevit  deinde  episoopo 
persolveret.'  The  archdeacon  had 
accordingly  stopped  payment.  Now, 
however,  the  bishop  had  restored 
David  to  his  favour,  but  as  his  pecu- 
niary position  was  precarious,  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  prays  the  Pope  to 
order  Foliot  to  assign  him  ten  pounds 
a  year  from  the  first  vacant  benefice : 
'interim  vero,  donee  vaoaverit  bene- 
ficium  in  quo  sufficienter  decem  libne 
eirecompensentur,  districts  pradcipiatis 
prsBdicto  arehidiaeono,  ut  illas  de 
archidiaconatu  in  quo  ei  constat  fuisse 
assignatas,  absque  vexationis  molestia 
persolvat.  In  hujus  ergo  interventus 
pro  viro  digno  exhibiti  exauditione, 
experiatur  nostra  parvitatis  devotio, 
pater  reverende,  consuets  benignitatis 
affectum;  et  ne  tanti  viri  labores 
alicujus  tergiversatione  deludantur,  in 
severitate  et  districtione  mandati 
prsBcipiatis  prasnominato  arehidiaeono, 
ut  decem  libras  quae  magistro  David 
solvere  consuevit,  occasions  et  ap- 
pellatione  cessante  integre  persolvat.' 
Spioil.  Liber,  pp.  767,  768. 
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to  bam  oifpti  Muter  Dkvld't  ambition  Ln  tb«  bii4.  Tha  Im*  »• 
boar  of  turn  is  is  s  letter  from  the  biabop  of  WoroMlir  to  Ibi 
Popo,  pTAying  tbAt,  mtw  ih&t  Biabop  Foliot  bu  ■itniJttaj  bin  «gsia 
to  favour,  tbe  arohdaMon  nuty  be  ordered  to  r«miu  payiiuiit  al 
IbB  petuion  until  D&vid  oould  U>  provided  witb  *  benefioa  of  th* 
aame  value.  This  oon^spoDdeoce  must  bave  takMi  plaoe  babm 
1179,  In  wliicb  jrwvr  IJisLop  Rogvr  diiui.  In  lltK)  tbo  daanwjr  WW 
TMatod  and  Ralph  de  Dioeto  vras  elected  to  fill  it. 

Altbongb  ai  a  rule  promotion  wai  ilow  •xo>q>t  (or  Mrvanta  of 
tbe  Oourt,  Balpb  de  Dioeto  must  have  eeen  himseU  out>tri[ipMl  in 
Uw  race  for  prvfarmont  by  many  wbo  bad  iitart4>d  with  bim. 
Tbomu  Beoket,  bis  junior  probably  io  tbe  capitular  body,  bad  loof 
ago  reaobed  tba  hoooura  nut  only  of  the  primacy  bat  uf  martyrdom 
and  eaBOoiaatioB.  Jotm  of  Caiiturbury,  bis  eompotilor  for  the  areb- 
daMoniy,  had  baen  (or  OMriy  twenty  years  a  bisb(^  and  wm  aborHy 
to  bo  ahoaen  to  fill  the  balf-indepondent  ■««  of  Lyons.  Risltard  at 
□ohaBter,  bis  friend,  bad  become  in  1174  biabop  of  Winehsster,  and 
Kobort  Foliot,  arohdeaeon  of  Oxford,  witb  whom  he  bad  besa 
long  associated  under  Disbop  Oilbert,  bad  become  tba  same  ymt 
bishop  of  Hereford.  Of  his  Parisian  aoqaaiDtaooo,  Bobort  of  Ueloa 
Jbid  bean  made  a  biabop  in  1169 ;  and  Adam,  tba  eanoo  of  Ko4n 
-Dame,  who  had  been  assooiated  also  witb  John  of  Salisbury,  had 
fttSD,  In  117S,  promoted  to  tbe  see  of  S.  Asaph.  A  new  gantxalioa 
•ad  school  was  springing  np  around  him  in  bis  own  oathadral,  bal 
there  were  still  with  him  William  de  Vere,  tbe  aariy  (rland  and 
fellow-student ;  William  of  Northall,  tbe  arobdeaoon  of  Gkioflariir 
and  residentiary  of  8.  Paul's ;  Paris,  the  arobdaaoon  of  Boahsatat, 
Mphew  of  tbe  gr«at  Bobert  Pollua,  and  himself  oloaaly  aMoqirttd 
«ith  tha  Sicilian  clergy ;  tome  ramuuls  of  tha  Balmaia  bntfly 
fu^,  and  more  than  one  Fcdiot  It  ia  not  impoenble  that  Balpfe 
•omo  portion  of  bis  career  acted  as  Master  of  tha  Sehnols  of 

Paul's,  in  that  ofBoe  which  later  bora  the  name  of  ehanoallar. 
Master  Henry,  who  io  the  time  of  Richard  of  Belmaia  h*d 

itandad  (or  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Colehaatar,  and  Bal^  da  Haata* 
tha  military  arobdaaoon  who  led  the  Engliah  reawrs  at  tba 
'  o(  Aom,  tfaara  la  abundant  room  for  anothar  '  magiWtr.'  Bnt 
bar  or  DO  Bal^  filled  tha  offlee,  ba  nnst  bava  sxonisad  over 
naldaol  body  of  younger  canons  ao  •nlightaoad  sod  benaMal 

lunea.  Tba  election  to  tha  deanery  waa  a  face  alaotJoo.'  Mo 
d'AUf*  from  tha  bishop  wm  reqdslta,  aod  ahboo^  tba 
.q^Iaeopal  oonfiimatjon  aflar  the  eUctloQ  was  tiieiasary,  than  eooU 
a  no  qnaittoo  about  tbe  mtlfication  of  tha  ilietinn  io  tba  aaaa  ol 

'  BMelM  ef  a.  faol-s  (■!  Stmpeai).  pL  It. 
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SO  old  and  tried  a  servant.  Balph  does  not  note  either  the  di^oi  his 
death  of  his  predecessor  or  his  own  appointment  The  exact  date, 
then,  is  not  asoertained,  but  as  we  find  him  at  work  on  the 
survey  of  the  chapter  property  as  early  as  January  8th,  1181,  it  is 
dear  that  he  must  have  been  settled  in  his  office  before  the  end 
of  1180. 

It  is  not  easy  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  modem  importenoe 
^cathedral  system  to  realise  the  importance  of  such  a  position  as  that  position 
to  which  Ralph  was  now  called.  The  High  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  ^  was 
not  only  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  rich  and  active  clergy,  but  the 
ehief  administrator  of  a  very  hurge  estate  in  land,  one  of  the  chief 
citizens  of  the  capital  city  of  England,  and  the  foremost  secular 
priest  in  the  southern  province.  He  was  the  dean  of  London, 
'  deoanus  Lundoniensis,'  for  he  did  not,  except  in  official  documents, 
call  himself  dean  of  S.  Paul's,  or  admit  the  dean  of  S.  Martin's,  his 
near  neighbour,  to  any  superficial  parity  of  dignity.  Balph  brought 
long  experience  and  a  strong  love  of  his  church  to  his  new  office,  and 
he  left  on  the  administrative  history  of  his  cathedral  a  deep  and 
lasting  mark.  His  historical  labours  were  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  his  work ;  his  reputation  as  a  theologian  was  considerable,  and 
the  scriptorium  of  8.  Paul's  produced  postills,  as  well  as  chronicles 
and  compilations,  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  but  his  hand  is  as 
distinctly  traceable  in  the  register,  the  survey,  and  in  the  statute 
book ;  the  same  strikingly  beautiful  penmanship,  the  Pauline  hand, 
iS  I  shall  venture  to  call  it,  which  under  his  superintendence  recorded 
the  great  events  of  history,  may  be  recognised  among  the  extant 
muniments  of  his  cathedral. 

We  are  prone,  in  examining  into  the  municipal  and  mercantile  EooiesiMti- 
history  of  London,  to  forget  that  it  was  a  very  great  ecclesiastical  of  iSmSion^ 
centre.  The  fact  that  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  monastic  chapter  left  8.  Paul's  at  the  head  of  the  secular  clergy 
of  southern  England ;  it  was  an  educational  centre  too,  where  young 
statesmen  spent  their  leisure  in  something  like  self -culture.  London 
with  its  40,000  inhabitants  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  churches,  all 
looking  to  the  cathedral  as  their  mother.'  The  resident  canons  had 
to  exercise  a  magnificent  hospitality  carefully  prescribed  in  ancient 
statutes ;  twice  a  year  each  of  them  had  to  entertain  the  whole  staff 
of  the  cathedral,  and  to  invite  the  bishop,  the  mayor,  the  sheriffs, 
aldermen,  justices  and  great  men  of  the  court.'  Rich  as  the  church 
was,  no  canon  was  allowed  to  become  residentiary  who  could  not 

'  *  Banf  de  Disze  le  haat  den  de      Report  of  Cathedral  Comm.,  App.  p.  2. 
Londres,'  *  Livere  dee  reis,*  p.  256.  '  Pet.  Bles.  epistt.  (ed.  Giles),  ii.  85. 

The  dean   of  Boaen  cathedral  also  '  Statutes,  pp.  125,  126. 

here  the  title  of  *  haat  doyen.*   Ist 
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ftfford  to  spend  aeven  or  eight  hundrad  marks  the  first  y«&r :  at  1 
ilw  qualification  was  not  1m«  than  a  thousand  marks.'  U  this  « 
the  case  with  tho  oanons,  (he  obligation  la;  mon  bMviljr  and  i 
tiunODsly  on  tho  dean.  Balph'a  first  thought  ssams  lo  hav*  I 
how  to  booome  a  good  basband  to  his  oburoh. 
EShi?'**'  The  first  act  which  ho  nndurtook  at  dean  was  tho  gnal  lurrej  of 

' —  the  Unds  and  ohotobfls  belonging  to  tho  chapter  of  his  oathednl* 
It  was  an  auct  aooount,  drawn  up  In  a  most  ordnrlj  ouuuMr,  lilw 
ttte  Domasdaj  survey  of  ibo  Conqueror,  or  the  great  Dnrham  mmf 
of  *  Boldon  Buke.'  A  procioos  fragment  of  the  original  is  proMrnd 
tn  the  Bodleian  Library  (US.  Rawllnson,  B.  878),  and  has  booi 
edited  with  notes  and  largo  illnstrative  apparatus  bj  tho  late  Arch- 
deacon Hale  among  the  publioations  of  ttie  Camden  Society.  The 
taf  penmanship  of  the  fragment  exactly  rooembleo  thai  of  the  original 
manuscripts  of  the  dean's  historical  woriis,  and  would  afford  a  prooC 
U  such  proof  were  wanted,  that  might  suffioo  for  their  idontiflcation. 
Although  hie  survey  is  oompantively  woU  known  to  autiquariae 
through  Dngdale  and  Newcoort,  as  well  as  through  Arofadeaoon 
Bala's  '  Domeeday  of  S.  Paul's,*  it  forms  too  important  a  part  of  our 
■athor's  history  to  bo  loft  with  a  scanty  notice  bon. 

The  title  and  date  of  the  document,  which  are  important  aa 
flung  the  time  of  Ralph's  appointment  to  the  deanery,  ran  at 
follows : 

>  Annus  ah  Incamatione  Domini  niilleaimus  oenteeimua  a 
muB  primus.  Annus  pontificatus  Alexandri  paps  tortii  i 
primus.  Annua  regni  regis  Anglorum  Honrid  seoundl  rk— limw 
Septimus.  Annus  regni  regis  Anglorum  Uenriol  fiUi  regie  uadedmns. 
Annus  translationls  qtlsoopi  Herelordeasis  Oilberti  Poliolb  In 
Lnndonieiuom  episoopom  ootavne  deoimns  tone  temporis  elHaebat. 
quando  facta  fuit  inqulsitio  manerlorum  *  Uatl  PanU  per  Radulfnm 
de  Dioeto  deoanom  Lundonienaem ;  anno  primo  sui  deeanalna, 
Mdetentibus  ei  tarn  magistro  Henrico  de  Norhamtona  quam  domino 
Boberto  de  Cllforde.'  *  The  regnal  years  are  not  exact,  for  Ifaa  Slst 
Jpiar  o<  Alaxaoder  UL  ended  In  Bq>tembar  1180,  whUet  tba  tTIb 
jiw  of  Hatuy  U.  began  on  the  19lh  of  the  fdlowiog  D 

•nm  Bfpen   of   the   Oelfasdta] 

OsBBlMlooan,  Appmdti   L   p.  IT. 
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however,  Alexander  died  on  Aagast  80, 1181,  the  survey  mnst  have 
been  thrown  into  its  present  form  in  the  January  of  that  year. 

The  Inqaest  on  which  the  survey  is  based  lasted  twenl^-two  days,  ^?*^?^^ 
beginning  at  Caddington,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  January  8,  and  endhig  on  wMoh 
at  Sutton,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  80th.  The  articles  of  inquiry  are  w»Sm3 
stated  in  the  distinct  and  cautious  order  that  marks  the  rest  of 
Balph's  work :  '  ut  facilius  Veritas  erueretur,  pro  maneriorum  capaci- 
tate, pro  numero  colonorum  modo  plures  modo  pauciores  eligendos 
decrevimus  artatos  praBstita  jurisjurandi  religione,  quod  ad  interro- 
gala  neo  verum  supprimerent  nee  assererent  falsum  scienter,  sed 
juxta  conscientiam  suam  in  commune  proferrent  pro  quot  hydis 
unaqusque  villa  se  defenderet  tempore  regis  Henrici,  tempore 
Willelmi  decani,  versus  regem,  quid  tunc  fiscalibus  commodis 
appenderetur  per  annum  vicecomiti  scilicet  vel  hundredi  praposito, 
quidve  modo ;  quid  modo  solvatur  collegio  canonicorum,  quot  hydse 
in  dominio,  quot  assise,  quot  libene,  quot  geldabiles,  quot  in  dominio 
sint  arabiles  acrsd,  quot  in  prato,  quot  in  nemore  sive  vestito  sive  non 
vestito  ;  quid  instauramenti  possit  apponi  vel  in  marisco  vel  in  alia 
psstura;  qui  colonorum  libertate  gauderent  quive  gravarentur 
operibus,  qui  censuales,  quive  cottarii ;  quid  meliorationis  accreverit 
in  unoquoque  manerio,  quidve  manerium  senserit  detnmentum  vel 
in  deterioratione  domorum  vel  in  vastatione  nemorum ;  quis 
terminos  moverit  vel  prsBterierit  Quia  vero  pravorum  intentio 
semper  est  prior  ad  detrahendum,  si  lector  de  reprehensione  soUicitus 
drca  maneriorum  inquisitionem  aUquid  omissum  notaverit,  non 
id  inquirentium  negligentiffi  deputet  sed  juratorum  vel  errori  vel 
fraudL' 

Apart  from  the  social  and  economical  value  of  the  survey, 
matters  which  cannot  be  touched  on  now,  it  has  considerable  interest 
in  pointing  out  to  us  the  sort  of  men  with  whom  Balph  de  Diceto 
was  associated  in  the  management  of  the  estates  and  business  of  his 
church.  Of  the  farmers  of  the  seventeen  manors  visited  by  the  dean 
and  his  assessors,  five  were  canons  of  the  cathedral  or  high 
dignitaries  elsewhere.  The  first,  who  farmed  Caddington  and  Eens-  Fannen  of 
worth,  was  Herbert,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  Bichard  eMm 
of  Dcheeter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  himself  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury.^  Ardleigh  was  farmed  by  Nicolas  de  Sigillo,  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon  and  clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  probably  a  son  or  brother 
of  Bishop  Bobert  de  Sigillo,  who  had  one  son  at  least  in  the  chapter.' 
Bichard  Buffus,  the  prebendary  of  Twyford,  farmed  Sandon, 
Eadulfsnase,  Barling,  and  Bunwell  and  Belchamp :    the  lease  of 

*  Domesd.  of  8.  Paul's,  p.  110.  son  of  Bishop  Robert,  was  prebendary 

*  Domesd.  of  S.  Paul's,  p.   Ill        of  Mora.    (Newoourt.) 
Uadox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  485.    Henry, 
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«  ot  whiuli  hnd  bmn  ftrmnted  to  a  jmietxaaor  of  ttu  aai 

I  wu  archdeacon  of  Emos  ;   Richard  wu  a  gnu  man  in 
posaosseil  a  house  ot  hin  own  within  the  oathediml  i 

liun  of   Northall,   who  fanned   Drayton,   was  a 
li6k>noMt«r  ami  afturwards  biahop  of  WoroMter ;  and  NiooU«,  llw 
I'lnhdeaoon  of  London,  h«ld  Satton.    John  do  Martitni  or  Mama; 
hrmwl  Navortook,  probably  bj  favour  ot  Dmn  Ilagh  do  Marigni; 
Bobert  of  I-'ulham   held   Wickham.  Oilbertiu   Manana   hi>Id  Tit- 
woliliton,  WiUtam  anil  Th(»«lono,  two  brothers,  hdd  TiUingham. 
and  Odo  of  Dammartin  balA  Norton ;  Waltarand  Joha  b»ld  Barooa. 
Of  tbon  aeren  we  have  only  the  names,' 
2w*v«f  Tbo  ftUTcy  of  the  nuuwn  *  Waa  foUowad  by  a  vixitntion  of  ib» 

takbg^wto  ofannhM,  a  oompUte  abatrftot  or  tnuueript  of  wbicb,  as  well  aa  <rf 
— ^     *'"     Ute  aorrcj,  ia  prenrMd  among  tba  eatbedral  regiatuia.*     The  rapori 
of  the  Tiaitotian  is  inbodnoad  by  an  inatructira  and  obwaetariatitt 
prafaoe,  addraaaad  by  tba  daan,  periiapa,  to  bia  ■noeoMon  :— 

*  Patrimoninm  beati  Paali  doctoria  gontinm  is  aooleaia  Loodo- 
niensi  Uberalitate  regum,  oblationa  fldelinm,  oaaonioia  ibidant  Dm 
•arvientibiu  ooUatum  antiqoitaa,  ordina  qno  anpra  deaoripttUD  ait 
oom  de  maneriia  aget«lur.  Si  voloeria  diligentias  pancralari  par 
ardinam  vires  looorum  oocultataa  bacnwioe,  non  poteris  amodo 
MOBarl  tibi  pronua  Inoognitaa.  Ad  conununem  igitur  atiliutwn 
taa^oians,  si  [viniam  vocem  habaeris  in  capitulo,  si  rai  foaris 
aaoriptaa  In  matrioala  oanonioomm,  nnlU  ratioao  asatiDaaa  at  ai 
flnnarionun  potestas,  qui  mode  poasidantt  exapimverit,  qooquo  oaao, 
qood  aliqnis  rel  eanoniooa  vel  aitiUMua  aimul  ad  firmatn  poaalJial 
ai  manerium  et  eocleaiam ;  aed  ne  promiaoais  actibna  raram  tor- 
beotnr  officii,  ait  sampar  In  aadam  tUIa  diatinctio  ptiraonamm ;  ail 
alter  qui  tompondibua  pnaait,  ait  alter  qui  apiritnalia  Babministrel : 
sit  atina  qui  docimaa  aolrat,  sit  alios  qui  rocipiaL  Ordinetor  aolam 
vioariua  ia  ooolaaiia  Jnxla  diapoaitlonam  oapitnU,  qui,  nl  faeoltataa 
eoolasifl  patiantor,  dum  aarrit  altari  ait  oontantus  allario ;  ai  noa 
patiftntnr,  viotua  eapaUano  tapidaatur  ax  dacimis  ad  arbitnum  tala 
qnod  semper  boaeatati  ul  oonaoioni.  Baliqui  vero  tmotua,  qnos  in 
aooUaia  prt^iriia  ttunptibu  axoolnaril,  najoraa  qnoqua  daoima 
raaarrantor  oaoonloiB  vd  ad  announ  oanautn  capsUanis  nl  aliia 
derida  Indantnr  ad  finnam.  Da  rsgolari  Joi*  faciaDdom  aat  qood 
mpradizlmna,  ain  neoaantaa  nrgana  intoidam  aliod  aliqoid  fiati  po 
rationa  temporia  et  ntilitate  magna  oapituU  flagitaxarii  Ordinatar 
Bitlam  vioariaa  in  eeelaalla  Jaxt*  dlapaailiooam  tam  daoani  qnam 
flapitoIL  Qua  dt  argo  doa  wiiilaaJai  iiiii.  quid  sdvatBr  aapilok\  qdd 
parclcdooa,qitidTa  par  ftnoarinm  aealadw  aonaina ;  qnid  laaUquibaa 
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lods  eoclesiffi  matrici  jure  parochiali  solvatur,  a  qua  noster  firmarios, 
a  qua  nostri  coloni  reeipiant  spiritualia ;  quid  solvatur  pro  sinoda- 
lilms,  qms  ooUigat  beati  Petri  denarium ;  quid  solvatur  archidiaoonis 
HontedonisB  vel  Bedefordise,  quis  ecclesiarum  omatus,  diligenter 
aanexnm  invenies  in  sequentibus.    Explicit  prologue.'  ^ 

Of  the  character  of  the  visitation,  the  report  on  Navestook  may  S^'i^^^^l^ 
serve  as  a  specimen : — '  Ecclesia  de  Nastocha  est  in  dominio  canoni** 
oomm  et  reddit  eis  Ix.  solidos  per  manum  firmarii ;  et  solvit  nomine 
sJnodalinTn  xii.  d. ;  de  denario  beati  Petri  iii.  solidos  quos  coUigit 
auerdos  et  solvit.  Et  habet  in  dominio  de  terra  arabili  xlvii.  acras, 
in  bosoo  xl.  aoras,  et  defendit  eas  versus  regem  pro  quater  viginti 
acris.  Habet  etiam  deoimas  plenas  totius  villas  et  de  dominio  tertiam 
garbam.'  The  case  of  Navestock  might  be  a  good  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  dean's  suggestion  that  the  farm  of  the  manor  and  the 
reetcfry  should  not  be  in  the  same  hands.  8.  Paul's  held  the  two 
together  until  the  Reformation,  when  the  two  were  finally  divided  ; 
but  long  before  that,  probably,  the  eighty  acres  of  glebe  and  wood 
iThich  belonged  to  the  church  had  been  lost  among  the  lands  of  the 
manor;  the  vicar  holds  now  about  twenty  acres,  and  the  rectors 
possess  no  land  in  the  parish.  The  whole  record  of  survey  and 
visitation  tiirows  light  on  the  temporal  and  spiritual  administration 
of  (dnooh  property  which  is  very  valuable ;  the  use  of  the  inquest 
by  sworn  recognitors  for  the  valuation  of  the  land  ;  the  confusion  of 
lay  and  clerical  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  great  men  of  the  chapter ; 
the  institution  of  vicarages  often  very  scantily  endowed  on  the  rich 
manors,  intended  to  exonerate  the  great  clerks  from  the  duty  of 
serving  their  churches,  are  all  significant  points.  The  period  wad 
one  at  which  the  appropriation  of  tithes  was  very  largely  extended, 
and  at  which  the  claims  of  the  ministering  priest  of  the  parish  were 
universally  set  aside  in  favour  of  those  of  the  beneficed  parson,  who 
might  on  those  terms  hold  any  number  of  livings  and  be  scarcely, 
even  in  name,  a  clerk.  Ralph,  who  held  Aynho  and  Finchingfield 
in  this  loose  way,  did  not  scruple  to  throw  the  cure  of  the  parishes 
on  the  newly  instituted  vicarages  ;  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  tried  to 
obtain  for  them  a  sufficient  endowment. 

Ralph's  first  act  as  dean  of  8.  Paul's  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  DooonMnta 
and  careful  administration  of  the  property  of  his  church.    In  1447  ^  Ralph  de 
the  ohapter  still  possessed  three  registers  bearing  the  name  of  Ralph  dean   ^ 
de  Dieeto ;  time,  however,  has  not  spared  us  one  that  answers  to  the 
ehatacter  of  a  decanal  register.    But  the  general  registers  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  muniment  room  of  the  chapter  still  contain,  either 
in  original  charters  or  in  early  copies,  a  large  number  of  documents 

»  Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  pp.  146, 147.        •  Domesday  of  8.  Paars,  p.  xvi. 
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dnim  up  and  soaled  bjr  him.  Mkiij  of  J 
Newoourt,  who  empbyod  them  with  pioua  teal  in  the  eonipMitioR  ei 
his  BepertoriDin  Ecdeaiasticuin  raroohialo  LoadineoM ;  kiul  ttra 
antiqiuri&ii  inJiutrj  of  Dr.  Matthew  Hutt»n  prumptecl  him  lo 
extract  from  the  maas  some  of  the  moat  important  of  the  PaalinB 
records,  the  abstract  of  which  is  promr^-od  among  tha  Harleiao 
If  aniucripta.  But  many  more  atill  lie  unnoted  on  the  rei^ten  and 
in  the  charter  dnwera,  full  of  interoBt  for  the  hiatorj  of  London  aad 
the  church,  but  far  too  numeruuH  and  various  to  be  eren  dted  io  thk 
place.  Mmi;  ut  thorn  aro  io  llui  form  of  leasoi  grmnbod  lo  llw  (armin 
o(  the  chapter  hwds,  and  form  a  valuable  oontlBuatioD  to  the  sviei 
of  earlier  leaaea  printed  bjr  Arohdaaeon  Hale  from  a  still  earUw 
renter,  in  the  Domeadaj  of  g.  Paul's.  Thus  there  is  a  IsMe  of 
Norton  to  John  of  Dammartin,  gnnted  no  doubt  on  the  death  or 
termination  at  the  tenure  of  Odo  of  Dammartin,'  a  loue  of  Bandoa 
to  Thomas  and  Alan  of  Baasingbam,*  and  a  lease  of  Belohamp, 
■  dated  in  US&,  to  Richard  BnfTus.*  Others  record  tha  preaaalation 
to  churohoB  :  Ralph  de  IMoeto  and  the  chapter  grant  the  choreb  of 
Ardleigb  to  John  of  Winchivter,  am)  again  to  Hamo  ut  Wincheelar ;  * 
thej  receive  Master  Qilbert  of  CtaDf»rd  as  clerk  to  the  chapel  of 
East  Twfford  on  the  presentation  of  f^ja  PitzHenry ;  *  the  chuicb 
of  Barnes  is  gruited  to  Biohanl,  a  kinaman  of  Henry  of  Northampton, 
ai  a  rent  of  half  a  mark ;  but  this  is  probably  a  lease  of  tithes  lo  be 
supplemented  bj  the  institution  of  a  vicar.*  8ome  of  the  grants 
are  of  the  nature  of  monastic  endowments,  bestowed  perhaps  with  a 
new  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  chapter.  It  was  probably 
under  the  inllnenoe  of  the  Justiciar  B»»nil(  Olanvill  that  the  ehsmb 
of  S.  OUto,  Jewry,  and  two-thirds  of  &  Stephen's,  Coleman  Sln*t, 

■  MB.    HaUon,    p.    37.      'Bdanl  p.  S3. 
ufMutM  et  hitiirl  quod  tfo  BadoltDi         •  HnUon    US.,    f.    M.     •  Seiaat 

da    DleMo  deoaniu    «eelMl«    Smetl  amnM  qood  tgo  B.  dv  Dloalo, 

Paall  Lnodoal*  M  alasd«m  ea^lelom  Mclwia   Saaeti  Panli  hnaitnim. 


DtoMe  dMaao,  Ml^obo  uAkUaMiw, 

B«irtM  IhMaorarlo.  UoHda  de  BUr- 

lafari*  nwgiitro  wholaniin,  mafMro  Bane  vsro  eMUMtlan«a  1) 

Bsartoe,  Bebwto  da  OllOard^  Bsfoiia  talfo   jura  onlte 

'     "  --••     " — '      niMvi.  araUMiMapwO 

0    JQitol,  isnlasfa  fOa.    Ti 

Baaaaln.'  Kte.  arehU.    Lmdoa.  MfMrn  B 

Sae  KcwMart,  U.  4».  Mrde.  BMalMra  Baialle,  H^dm  t 

'  BettoD  H8.,  p.  in.  BaooU,  Botato  ds  CUBwda.  ■     ' 

•  Button  US„  part  3.  p.  UT.  Ranrtee,  I       '  '       ~ 


•  HuUon  MB,  pp.  68.  87. 
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were  granted  or  secured  to  the  monastery  of  Bntley,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  In  this  case  the  prior  and  convent  were  to  act  as 
Tiears  of  S.  Olave's  and  supply  the  pastoral  care  :  a  clumsy  arrange- 
ment which  was  afterwards  superseded  by  a  formal  appropriation 
and  the  ordination  of  a  vicarage.^  There  is  also  a  grant  of  land  at 
Lodeburn  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Merton  in  Surrey.'  A  more 
interesting  series  of  documents  are  the  grants  of  land,  houses,  and 
other  property,  with  which  the  resources  of  the  church  were  enlarged 
during  the  same  period.  And  amongst  these  Balph  himself  deserves  Baiph*i 
the  first  place,  both  as  a  benefactor  and  as  a  promoter  of  good  works  to  hii 
in  others.  He  built  himself  a  deanery-house  and  chapel  within  the  ^™^ 
precincts  of  S.  Paul's,  which  when  completed  he  bestowed  with  the 
land  on  which  they  stood,  and  the  ornaments  and  books  with  which 
he  had  furnished  them,  on  the  deans  his  successors  for  ever.  For 
the  securing  of  this  benefaction  he  obtained  letters  of  confirmation 
from  Gilbert  Foliot  and  Bichard  FitzNeal,  successively  bishops  of 
London,  from  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Lucius  III. 
This  must  have  been  done  soon  after  he  became  dean,  as  Archbishop 
Biohard  died  in  1184  and  Lucius  HE.  in  1186.  The  papal  confirma- 
tion, dated  at  the  Lateran  in  March,  limits  it  to  the  years  1182  or 
1188.  In  consideration  of  this  gift  every  succeeding  dean  had  to 
pay  ten  shillings  for  a  pittance  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  donor,  and  to  give  security  for  the  payment  at  his  institution  to 
the  deanery.'  Balph  settled,  moreover,  on  the  chapter  the  tithe  of 
the  demesne  of  his  prebendal  estate  of  Tottenhall,^  with  a  view 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  new  hospital  founded  by  Master  Henry 
of  Northampton,  prebendary  of  Kentish  Town,  within  the  cathedral 
liberties.  Henry  of  Northampton,  who  was  one  of  the  canons  of  ^S^cton 
Archbishop  Baldwin's  projected  college  at  Lambeth,  and  whom  he  ^the 
nominated  to  the  church  of  Monkton  in  Thanet,  was  likewise  a 
benefactor ;  he  left  certain  houses  to  the  chapter  for  the  sustentation 
of  the  almonry ;  ^  probably  it  was  by  way  of  compensating  his 


1  Newooart,  L  512;  MS.  Hutton, 
p.  111. 

*  MS.  HnttoD,  pt.  2,  p.  184. 

*  Newcoart,  L  34 ;  MS.  Hutton, 
part  2,  p.  146.  The  original  charters 
may  be  still  in  S.  Panics ;  the  confir- 
mation by  Bishop  Richard  III.  will  be 
found,  extracted  from  the  register,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Preface  to  vol.  iL 
(Roll  Series). 

*  Newooort,  i.  212.  *  Radolfus  de 
Dioeto  decanus  ecclesisB  Sancti  Paul! 
Londonis  oniversis,  <fec.  Noverit 
caritas  vestra  me  .  .  .  concessisse 
eapitnlo    canonicorom    Sancti    Pauli 


integram  totam  decimam  de  dominie 
prsBbendsB  mesa  de  Tothale  in  blado  et 
in  onmibos  fmotibas  de  terra  pro- 
yenientibas,  Ac.  Testibus  Nicholao 
archidiaoono  Lond.,  Ac*  MS.  Hntton, 
p.  112. 

*  Newcourt,  i.  169  ;  MS.  Button,  p. 
52.  *  R.  de  Diceto  ecclesie  S.  Pauli 
Lundoniensis  decanus  et  ejusdem 
ecolesin  oapitulom  omnibus,  Ac. 
salutem.  Noverit  universitas  vestra 
quod  nos  ooncessimus  magistro  Ri- 
cardo  de  Lulinge  domos  quss  fuerunt 
magistri  Henrici  de  Norhamptun  con- 
canonici  nostri,  quas  idem  Henrions 
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Kktions  that  tre  tnd  Hlobud  bia  kituman  mad«  Imbm  o{  tfao  ehnid 
of  Bamaa.  Anothor  valuabi*  gift  wan  thai  of  WillUm  at  Belnuji^'fl 
Ibe  napbew  of  the  Beoond  Biabop  Bichard,  ami  the  hat  of  the  n 
whom  m  And  conn«cted  with  B.  Panl'M.  B«,  tor  tb«  health  of  tto  " 
soals  (d  bis  father  Eobert  of  Belmela  and  his  nncle  Bicbard,  (pm  la 
ths  oanoiiM  his  church  of  8.  Paneru,  which  wm  ooiueqtia&tl; 
appropriabid  to  the  chapter  and  a  vicarage  ardaiDed ;  tbo  tithe  oi 
H.  PftDcnu,  however,  went  towards  the  iitaintenanoe  of  Henr;  of 
Northampton's  hoapitaL'  Bicbanl  of  Htortfotd,  the  'taagislar 
Bcholarum,'  imitated  the  example  of  the  dean,  and  settled  the  ttooe 
honiM,  wbiefa  b«  bad  built  within  the  oloso,  on  his  siicoouor  in  bia 
own  prabend,  snbjeot  to  an  annual  rent  of  a  maxk  of  Hilvur  to  main- 
tain an  obiL*  Among  mbioroharten  Is  onti  in  which  Itiithop  Richard 
the  third  ^nu  to  Balpb  da  Dloeto  and  tbo  chapter  Balph  Blund 
•oar  man  and  native,'  of  lladham,  free  and  (juit  of  all  bond  of 
servituda.* 

Not    leas  distiooUj  than    in  tbs  domestic    economy  at    the 

1   mlhedral*  is  the  work  of  Balph  to  be  traced  in  tbo  autate  book. 

**  The  onstoms  and  BtataUs  of  the  cathedral  were  ndnoed  to  Uwir 
eiisting  form  and  probably  flntt  oodifitNl  by  Vma  Ralpfa  Baldoek, 
afterwards  biabop  of  London  and  chancellor  to  Bdward  L,  a  nan 
who  seems  to  have  nicoeeded  to  some  portion  of  Italph  de  Uioa4o'« 
lore  of  order.  In  the  process  of  amn^rument  ho  lisj  not  presar^eJ 
the  eiact  wording  of  sach  atatotes  as  had  been  prerionaly  anaoled, 
and  there  ia  perhaps  tar  more  than  at  Brat  meets  the  eye.  In  wbieh  m 
critical  examination  could  detMmine  the  antbonfaip  of  the  s«f«nl 
parts.*  In  mors  than  one  pUoe  the  onstoms  appro^  ta  the  tins  of 
nobla  mil  «ut«Btatloo«ni  damoehiM  aBbolar  ■!  OxtonI:  wanllowJ  ¥f 
beali  Pauli  dedtl  .  .  .  tanaadu  da  F«tM  otBlou.  Bjip.  (ad.  UUat).!.  IMi 
nobU  .  .  .  pre  Ui.  colidia  •Booatim  In  bU  Um  aania  »a«  vmtj  coquoob. 
aoniTanario  dia  aUlos  mo^alri  Ban-  *  Dr.    Slmiwon,  SuidUa.  p.    m, 

rid,  TeaUboa,  fte.'  Bmof  aaa  manllMia  a  m*!  uad  lij  Balpk  4e 
MHoalr  b*  tba  aaoM  Bam?  □(  Nonb-  Dlealo.d«atirit«d  InHS-AafaBoUMa, 
ampton  vbo  b  notlMd  b;  Mr.  Fa««  tol.  401 ;  barinf  ilu  laairifWan. 
UBODS  tin  iwl«M.  Ot.  Bpp.  OanL.  p.  •  SigUIiun  Mpltnli  SaneU  hall  Las- 
MS.  doola.    ft.  PmI*  ^anillnt  opoa  a  UMs 

'  M«*i>oyrt.  L  t90;  MS.  Birttan.  p.  H.       baUding  like  a  nfanroli.  boiih^  ap  his 

•  Kawoonri  I  Vil.  rigbl  hand,  and  tn  bl*  lab  a  book*, 

•  ■  Onalbo*  ChriaU   bUUfaoa,  eia.      opaa  aa  It  b*  war*  nuhlni.  oo  aaak 
BiaordDs   diriaa    mlaawtlnna    Loa-      lund  aaianl  pwue,  anaaa  el  •hitb 

DeoOne.     Ad   eoamanaM    cmUbwi         •  BoBh  a  erilkal  aiaihialtnB  haa 

neliiiaai  facMBba  voloMaa  nea  ooa-  bean  gltaa  Id  Um  MriMaa  la  Iba  mU- 

iiii  III    at  dadyaafcdnUe  da  DtaM  tk»   «l   Dr.  Bpaaiwr  Bhamam.  naS 

daaaso  al  CB(llola  baaU  raoU  Badal-  onljr  In  rafMntaa  to  Ik 

fan  BlsBdam  bonlBMi  at  oatttina  of  ihe  aavanl  aaaeii 

noalraBdeHaddam.libwaniatqai*.  OleaWatlona  fcaw  tha  naaja*  ol  atbar 

toM  ab  omd  M>a  aMrMntbi  m  U  aatbadiala.   aad   Indaad    m¥h  aaaay 

haaBaalia.A«.  TaaUbaawAo.'  Bq^  apyUanaa HuU U tM|iitr*d  laa tbs d 

&   haU.    Ooa   IL  Blendes   «w  a  obUikn  el  Iba  aabjaaa. 


ni  laatbaria^^ 
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Ralph  de  Diceto  are  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  primary  authority,  or  as 
defining  a  period  of  limitation  beyond  which  it  was  needless  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  the  particular  rule.  In  some  few  instances  a 
constitution  of  Ralph  may  be  given  entire ;  such  a  statute  is  that 
'  de  servientibus,*  ^  which  orders  that  all  the  servants  of  the  church 
shall  be  in  the  church  in  winter  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  compline 
belly  and  in  summer  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  curfew ;  that  they  are 
to  guard  against  the  admission  of  suspicious  strangers,  and  to  be 
answerable  for  all  furniture  carried  outside  the  vestibule ;  several 
other  directions  are  added,  especially  one  which  establishes  a 
graduated  table  of  fees  for  gravedigging.'  If  a  statute  like  this  shows 
the  dean's  attention  to  the  minute  regulation  of  the  lowest  of  the 
church's  inmates ,  another  set  of  constitutions  touch  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  cathedral  institutions,  the  law  of  residence.  The  great  Thertatate 
statute  of  residence  which  was  accepted  by  the  chapter  in  1192  is  not  drawn  ap  in 
given  by  Baldock  in  its  proper  form,  but  only  by  means  of  extracts  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  another  set  of  regulations  prescribing  the  duties 
of  the  residentiaries  appears  in  a  later  part  of  the  book  under  the  title 
of  '  constitutions,  statutes,  and  declarations  of  ancient  and  approved 
customs  published  in  the  time  of  Master  Ralph  de  Disceto,  dean  of 
S.  Paul's.'  The  text  of  the  statute  of  residence,  which  seems  to  be 
oar  author's  own  work,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  preface 
of  voL  ii.  (Roll  Series).  It  prescribes  with  great  exactness  the 
amount  of  absence  which  disqualifies  a  canon  from  receiving  a 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  common  fund  ;  it  defines  the  sense 
in  which  a  canon  can  be  said  to  have  well  served  the  church,  and 
orders  that  equitable  consideration  shall  be  given  to  necessary  causes 
of  absence.  In  particular  two  cases  are  provided  for,  which  Ralph 
knew  from  his  own  experience  were  likely  to  recur ;  a  canon  who 
was  absent  at  a  university  was  allowed  forty  shillings  annually  from 
the  common  fund ;  and  one  who  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  trial  in 
defence  of  his  right  was  allowed  to  count  the  days  of  necessary 
absence  as  days  of  residence.  The  approved  customs  are  a  much  The  an. 
more  striking  series  of  articles ;  *  they  lay  down  the  duties  of  hospi-  tUmtoi**"*' 
tality  to  be  performed  by  the  canons,  the  number  of  feasts  which  '•■*<*«<* 
they  are  to  make,  the  duty  of  entertaining  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  DutiMofa 
aldermen,  justices,  and  the  great  men  of  the  court  who  may  stand  oanon  ^^ 
in  good  stead  to  the  church  in  difficult  times.    The  new  residentiary 

*  Statutes,  pp.  109t  124:  *Ordma-  puero  nisi  tantom  i<*.*  Statutes,  pp. 
torn  fait  tempore  Radulfi  de  Diceto      110, 124. 

decani,  qnod,'  &o.    See  also  Dugdale,  '  Statutes,  pp.  125  sq. :   '  Ck>nstitu- 

8.  Paul's  (ed.  1658)  p.  270.  tiones  et  statuta  et  declarationes  con- 

*  '  Item  quod  pro  fovea  mortoi  suetudinum  antiquarum  et  approbata- 
facienda  non  accipiat  ultra  iii'.,  et  boo  rum  editae  tempore  magistri  Badulfi  de 
a  divite ;    a  mediocri  ii^.  vel  i'. ;  a  Disoeto,  decani  Sancti  Pauli.' 
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is  tarbidden  to  dvell  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Herafard,  or  in  llwf 
bouse  of  DiftDA  or  Rosamond  ;  be  is  not  to  be  blod  kt  all  in  the  fiifl'l 
quarter  of  his  reeidonoe,  and  in  tbe  other  quarter*  onoe  a  month ;.  I 
he  is  bound  to  take  part  in  the  expenses  and  fustivitieB  of  Childi^ 
mas  and  tbe  boy  bisbop.'     These  customs  are  many  of  thorn  txtrK- 
vagant  and  burdensome,  and  the  whole  were  cauooUed  b;  Bisbop 
Braybrook  in  1899  as  a  pretended  statute  of  Ralph  do  Dioeta*   It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  thejr  wera  »  genuine  record  of  cnstomi 
which  prevailed  when  the  canons  wore  all  groat  and  rich  men,  and 
when  the  dutj  of  bospitaJity  was  reoognised  as  second  only  to  that 
of  divine  service. 

A  more  interesting  act,  which  boan  the  name  of  Ralph  da  IMoeto 
and  tbo  date  1197,  is  Um  iiutitiltion  of  a  fratery  or  (ratemity  for 
the  celebration  of  tfao  office  for  the  dead  meroben,  and  th«  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  living  ones,  and  for  the  relief  of  tbe  sick  and 
poor,  at  four  annnal  invetings.*  The  societji  which  does  not  in  its 
main  features  differ  from  tbe  ordinary  type  of  the  religious  guild,  is 
memorable  only  u  a  proof  of  the  dean's  anxiety  that  his  churcib 
should  not  be  lacking  in  the  more  popular  forms  of  charity  and 
devotion. 

Beaidei  the  enactments  whloh  bear  his  name,  the  extraet  from 
Hugh  of  8.  Victor  which  has  been  more  tbao  onoe  mantioiwd  •■ 
inserted  by  way  of  preamble  to  the  statutes,  and  poesibly  tba 
extracts  from  tbe  rule  of  Chrodegang,  whioh  an  lathar  of  anliquarian 
value  than  of  practical  validity,  may  have  been  drawn  out  ol  tfa* 
BchoUrlike  memory  of  Ralph  (le  IHoeto.  Tbe  Jmpreeiion  prodaood 
by  a  careful  examination  of  thoae  parti  of  the  voinma  whioh  rsOeot 
tiie  conditions  of  the  twelfth  eantury  it  that  the  cathedral  eetabliib- 
mant  was  organised  on  a  {dan  not  altogether  aulike  a  ooUege  of 
the  prossnt  day ;  residanoe  wae  vary  much  detamined  by  tbe  will 
of  the  individual  canon :  certain  funds  were  divisible  atoong  Ibe 
residents  only,  each  cannn  draw  his  broad  and  hoer,  and  bread  and 
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beer  for  his  dependents  ;  of  the  non-residents,  some  were  farmers  of 
the  manors  of  the  corporation,  some  held  the  livings  either  bestowed 
by  the  chapter  or  belonging  to  their  several  prebends  ;  some  of  the 
canons  were  very  young  and  waiting  for  prebends,  some  accumulated 
duties  in  church  and  state,  some  were  resident  as  exhibitioners  in 
foreign  universities.  Devotion,  hospitality,  education,  were  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  residents.  Great  men,  English  and  foreign,  were 
entertained  at  great  cost ;  kings  and  foreign  prelates  were  received 
with  solenm  processions,  in  which  from  time  to  time  the  city  joined 
the  church,  and  great  holy  days  were  kept '  coronata  civitate,'  the 
streets  being  hung  with  garlands.  The  great  establishments  of  the 
friars  were  not  yet  instituted.  S.  Paul's  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  life  of  London,  and  by  its  side,  at  some  considerable  interval 
however,  S.  Martin's  le  Orand,  S.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  and 
the  great  and  ancient  foundation  of  Trinity,  Aldgate,  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  more  ancient  foundation  of  the  English  cnihten- 
gild.  Balph  de  Diceto  was,  for  zeal,  learning,  and  local  faithfulness, 
a  very  fair  representative  man  under  a  system  which  was  soon  to  be 
greatly  modified. 

The  value  set  upon  the  relics  of  the  saints  at  this  time  was  very  Baiph** 
great,  and  the  reputation  of  the  system  had  not  been  so  seriously  Sfrau^ 
damaged  as  it  was  later  on  by  detected  imposture.  Balph  de  Diceto 
was  a  collector  of  relics,  and  he  bestowed  no  small  store  of  them  on 
his  church.  A  list  of  these  gifts  is  preserved  in  the  register,  and 
has  been  several  times  printed.^  They  included  a  portion  of  the 
knife  of  our  Lord,  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene's  hair,  fragments  of  the  bones 
or  dress  of  S.  Stephen  the  Pope,  S.  Laurence,  S.  Martin,  S.  Oswald, 
and  many  others.  The  vestry  too  in  1296  contained  at  least  one 
chasuble  of  Balph  de  Diceto,  made  of  red  samite  with  vineated  dorsal 
of  pure  orfreys,  a  small  contribution,  perhaps,  compared  with  the 
more  numerous  and  more  costly  vestments  bestowed  or  bequeathed 
by  his  contemporaries.'  The  choir,  however,  and  the  library  pre- 
served more  precious  memorials  of  him  ;  there  was  his  psalter,  with 


I  Dogdale,  8.  Paars,  ed.  1658,  p. 
284 ;  ed.  Ellis,  p.  887 :  '  Hab  sunt 
'reliqais  quas  Badnlfas  de  Dioeto 
deeanos  oontulit  S.  Paulo.  [MS.  God. 
B.  penes  D.  and  0.  foL  1  b.]  De  col- 
tello  Domini;  de  capillis  S.  Maria 
ICagdalens ;  de  8.  Steplumo  papa  et 
martyre;  de  osse  beati  Laorentil 
martjris;  de  pallio  aliisque  reliquiis 
S.  Martini  Toronensis  episoopi;  de 
8.  Marco  et  Maroellina  martyribas ;  de 
S.yictore  martyre;  de  testa  8.  Ypo- 
UU  martyris ;  de  baculo  8.  Martini 
Tmonensis  episoopi;  de  8.  Oswaldo 


rege  et  martyre;  de  stola  et  pallio 
8.  Maximini ;  de  baoalo  8.  Maximini 
Treverensis  episoopi;  de  oapite  8. 
Eogenii  martyris;  ossa  cnjosdam 
martyris  de  sooiis  8.  Mauritii;  de 
sandaliis  et  sndario  et  casola  8.  Be- 
maoli  oonfessoris;  de  osse  et  vesti- 
mento  8.  WalbnrgeB  Virginis  et  de 
margaritis  armiUsB  ipsius;  de  osse 
Alexandri  papsB  et  martyris,  de  polvere 
reliquiarom.' 

*  These  articles  are  mentioned  in 
the  surveys  of  the  treasures  of  the 
ohnrch  taken  in  1296  by  BalphBaldook 
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a  liet  «t  the  begiimiiift  of  the  ornamenta  which  he  f(vn  to  the  ol 
K  humUjr  book  '  do  poroptimn  liters,'  in  the  finest  raoline  fa 
may  be  euro ;  uiother  book  of  bomiJies  and  innrtjrmlogy  bMrfng 
hit  own  name ;  another  martyrotogy  containing  eopie*  of  Ibo 
eathednd  oharton ;  a  great  and  fair  and  wall  iiot«d  gradoai.  a  eapi- 
tularium  and  ooUeotarium,  good  and  new  aad  of  good  penmanahip, 
which  belonged  to  him  ;  last  but  not  tuatt,  the  volume  of  ohroniolea 
printed  in  these  volamee,  the  very  MB.  from  which  our  text  bi 
taken.  Boeidaa  theee  there  wan  in  the  library  postitls  oa  the  booka 
of  Booleaiaatioas  and  Wisdom,' — the  dean*a  own  sormotu  or  laotvni 
delivered  in  oburch  or  aohooL 

Hoiue,  land,  fnmitore,  ohapol,  titfaei,  relioa,  veetmoots  and  booki, 
all  (wtified  to  a  long  and  d«op  attachment  of  the  Tanenbl*  deaa  to 
hii  grand  world-famad  oatbedraL 

In  this  soanty  tkeloh  o(  Ralph's  vnk  aa  deao,  and  of  the  rdua 
which  long  remained  to  preaarrabiamamory,  wabanGarontatripped 
the  strict  lines  of  oar  ohroD(Jogy,  and  moat  ntora  to  tha  date  of 


Iba  dau :  Dugdklii,  ed.  ISM.  p.  319 ; 
•d.  ElUt,  p.  S30 :-' 

lUaa.  oHula  BadnUi  da  Dloato  d* 
inbto  (aiuDto,  onm  dorwli  pBtl  MUl- 
Irtgil  niiMU.-  pp.  91S.  r~ 


aa  in  diu  |H 
nam  Badnll 


..._   _.jtdnUiu  d* 

ttloeto  ooataUl  «wilMla  haniatilan^' 
pp.  S17,  nt. 

'  Itam,  OnMlinm  nagnom  da  par. 
mXIma  Iltwa,  qnod  toil  BAdolfl  da 
Dleela  daoani,  liMlpiaiM  In  tirtina 
nibrioa  "  quid  in  twto  prliam  dkxni- 
laUa ; "  lafUo  prim*  lugmd*  ■■  primo 
Uonpon,"  allevUla  ewn  llUn  aorl  In 
qua  depingitor  pnefpennm  btaUi  Vir- 
Btnla,  M  flnll  In  rnbrlM  In  Oetelrfs 
HuiMI    Krbinwalili,    Iwlio   8.    Ena- 


gnaalorl  UUn  maU  lU[>Uun.  InelplnM 
pnteT  M  qvm  ■oribunlur  in  cDiioJlii 
dconlnioa  pTRDa  Admnlna  in  lllo 
BtMi|*)hi,  "  earn  kmroplnijaMMl 
It  flnil  In  Kiaa- 


w  Janualam  -, "  M  t 


-IMn,  llb«r  Badolfi  da  DIoalo 
daeaai  nomina  aoo  IniiinUto  in  taitlo 
(oUo  a  ptlneipio  toDioal  "Oinalia  •! 
aartTlogluiii."  at  floit  in  apiatola 
"  Kollla  paragrlnah." '  pp.  t18,  SU. 

'  iMn.  allud  maHylofiniii  ajaadMa 
qaod  ladpK  "a^  Theadrieaa,*  •• 
■  UtuL  .... 


lUtuUlw  Domlnii 


aJntdaiD  In 


MiW  lolio  a  dasUa  norlori  Ulan ;  at 
poal  indpit  "in  nnmina  Dotnlnl 
noath  "  in  eartli  oonoaaali  laiimcau 
at  In  oapalU  daoMil.'  pp.  tl».  Sl«. 

'  Oiadala  mMrnnm  al  palehram  «l 
bans  nataMm  qaod  (nit  lUdslA  4U 
Diealo,  nollo  pratniMo.     Inolpil  "  ad 

•16."  "'*^'       "*' 


da  DlMlo  d< 

rabrioa  "ilaot  in  laato  p 
tali*,"  at  flnit  *'in  ■ 
Clttia."  '  pp.  m,  197. 
'Oraaloa   c —     - 


I,  fnUla^ 
.  n  ia  iP«anori  UUra,  "  raaplca  llbio 
BadoU  da  DieaU  daeaai ; "  iaeipirat 
la  KadvlUla  Donlnl  in  Branjpdio 
-aafil  adlotan."  at  Oalt  in  Ucrada 
Jaftmlada  Vtogfnlbaa.' 


'Oraaloa   o«BpadU  a  BaMla  4e 
DiaMo:  «C  iovipu  Ubar  a  ntMaa  •*  b 

. npMCole  M^OMrtl  trlan  tmmtanm." 

at  Soil  la  BMralUnM  telle  la  nMea 
a.  nala      "  onmltM    rUniliwaa  "  *    pp.    Ml. 

Iln.  fMtiUa  B.  da  DlMlo  up 
—'"*''— ~  at  aapar  litraa  8a- 

qoa  WBBsfaMaa."  *    Dagdah,  p^  m. 
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hb  appointment  to  tiace  the  thin  thread  of  his  more  pablie  appear- 


For  seyeral  yean  after  his  appointment  to  the  deanery  we  know  NoiMof 
nothing,  from  other  sources,  of  oar  aathor's  history,  and  his  own  wiiisiiht 
works  illustrate  it  only  by  the  occasional  record  of  the  promotion  of  ^taeMed 
a  friend  or  fellow  canon.    Thus,  in  1182,  he  mentions  the  resignation 
of  the  see  of  Lincoln  by  QeoSrej  the  king's  son,  and  the  election  of 
Walter  of  Ooutanoes,  who  was  afterwards  his  most  faithful  corre- 
spondent.   The  consecration  and  enthronisation  of  the  latter  prelate 
are  noted,  as  well  as  his  speedy  translation  to  Bouen.    Walter  is 
described  by  Peter  of  Blois  as  a  member  of  a  family,  doubtless  of 
Norman  extraction,  settled  in  Deyonshire  or  Cornwall,^  and  his 
friendship  with  Balph  may  have  begun  either  at  the  university  or 
at  court,  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  vice-chancellor  or  keeper  of 
the  seal  to  Henry  IL    We  know  him  best  as  justiciar  in  the  reign 
of  Richard.    In  1186  William  de  Vere,  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  the 
friend  of  Balph  at  Paris,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  and 
William  of  Northall,  another  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Qloucester, 
to  that  of  Worcester.    Early  in  1187  Balph  lost  his  old  friend  and 
patron.  Bishop  Foliot,  and  the  see  of  London  was  not  filled  up  for 
nearly  three  years.     Within  a  few  weeks  after  Foliot's  death  he  had 
to  receive  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Baldwin,  who  visited  the 
church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  from  him  an  injunction  forbidding  the  persons  who  were  Tiwnfoc 
in  charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  dariog* 
cffioers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.    They  had  infringed  the  ^*^'*°^ 
rights  of  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  in  the  church  of  Hormead,  in 
Hertfordshire.    The  guardians  of  the  temporalities  were  Balph  de 
Bauterive,  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  Bichard  Brito,  archdeacon 
of  Coventry,  the  latter  acting  as  a  clerk  of  the  Exchequer.'   Probably 
the  dean,  by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  chapter,  was  acting  as  guardian  of  the  spiritualities, 
for  the  dispute  on  this  point  between  the  chapter  and  the  archbishop 
does  not  seem  to  have  begun  as  yet.'    Baldwin,  in  the  letter  referred 
to,  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  officials,  but  it  must  have  been  in  luiph  oni- 
this  capacity  that  the  dean  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  Bichard  I.,  ^S^^^on* 
when,  because  '  the  church  of  London  was  vacant  at  the  time,  Balph 
de  Diceto,  the  dean  of  the  church  of  London,  ministered  to  the  arch- 
bishop in  the  holy  oil  and  chrism.' 

Henry  II.  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  determined  to  fill  up  the 

*  P.  Blesens.  EpUit.  (ed.  Giles),  L  '  See  the  final  agreement  on  thia 
p.  352.  point  in  the  Statutes  of  S.  Paul's,  p. 

*  Pipe  Boll  of  Richard  I.,  pp.  11,  882  ;  and  the  Appendix  to  Wharton's 
It,  Historia  de  Episoopis. 
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VMftnt  see,  uid  be  and  Archbishop  B&ldmn  had  summoned  the  dasn 
with  eight  of  the  mnons  to  attend  tfaa  ruTnt  oonrt.  wherever  it  might 
be,  on  the  Snoday  'Isti  sant  dies'  Uarch  86,  1189.'  Ralph  and 
hia  oampanioDS  obeyed  the  citation  and  were  abroad  for  fourteen 
weeks,  during  which  time  it  would  seem  that  Henry,  harnaaed  to 
death  aa  he  was  by  mistortanB  and  illness,  fonnd  no  leisure  to  attead 
them.  Forty  pounds,  as  the  Pipe  RoU  rvoords,  and  as  Balph  bat 
himself  noted,  wero  paid  to  them  for  their  expenses,  out  of  die 
revenues  of  the  «ee  which  ware  now  in  the  king's  hands. 

Heniy  died  on  the  6th  of  July.    On  the  ISth  September,  at  l'ip»- 

well,  the  see  of  London  was  flUed  up  by  tho  i>l<«otioii  nf  one  of  the 

canons,  who  was  likewise  dean  of  Lincoln,  Richard,  the  son  of  the  late 

bishop  of  Ely,  Nigel,  treasurer  to  the  king,  ivnd  w<ill  known  tu  us  at 

the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaooario.     No  doubt  the  aanoaioal 

ceremony  of  elMtios  waa  gone  through,  but  it  was  well  nndaiBiood 

that  Richard,  like  the  otbtr  pnUtea  appointed  at  the  time,  wm  the 

king's  nominee.    B«  had  baen  fraaly  chosen  bishop  of  Lincoln  undar 

Henry  II.,  but  that  king  had  refused  to  allow  his  promotion,  alleging 

that  hti  was  rich  enough  already,  and  that  thnncetorth  he  would  make 

biah(>]>a  only  such  man  »a  tlio  Lord  shoold  obooae.'     His  son  had  no 

such  scruples,  and  the  chapter  were  probably  glad  to  elect  a  msonbcr  ti 

their  own  body,  instead  of  such  a  man  as  the  Cbaneollor  LongohanpL 

fnmiMf  Richard  of  London  and  William  of  Ely  were  consecrated  togelhar 

ji^f^ifty     on  tho  8Ist  of  December  at  Lambeth.    It  would  be  the  duty  of 

''*•*■■•    Balph  to  preaent  the  elect  of  London  to  the  archbiahup  and  to  aasiat 

at  his  eathroniaation,  which  took  place  the  same  day.    We  may 

pnsuma  that  he  improved    the    opportunity    of    cuttivating  Iha 

^H  acqnaintanoe  of  Longsbamp,  for  whose  great  abiUtiee  he  aaama  Ic 

^^1  have  Bntartaioed  a  profound  admiration.    To  a  roan  of  Ralph's  aga 

^^P  and  understanding  it  would  he  wrong  to  impute  the  cfaaiafitM-  of  a 

^^m  flatter«r  or  even  of  a  courtier ;  but  the  latter  which  ho  addrosisd  to 

^^M  Longohamp  on  hit  alavatioD  to  tho  officaa  of  lagala  and  Joatieiar,  and 

^H  which  ho  prefixed,  as  a  sort  of  dedication,  to  Iha  royal  tahlas  and 

^^M  ottutr  oputoula  contained  In  tfaa  roloDM  now  pwservs^  at  Ripiay 

^^^  Caatle,  shows  that  ha  was  daxslod  by  tho  rapid  and  brilliant  pn>* 

^^M  motion  of  the  ehaaceUor.    Great  as  was  the  hi\  of  Longehamp  atwl 

^^M  griavoos  as  wore  the  fanlta  of  his  administration,  Bal|di  wriloa  of 

^^M  him  thfonghout  with  modaimtion,  and.  when  be  wiahaa  to  polat  Uh 

^^M  moni,  barrows  from  Sidoniiu  Apollinaria  tba  daaariptlnn  at  Hm 

^^^  ohataoter  and  oarasr  of  Arvaudns. 

^^B  The  important    positfoiis  held    by  tb«M    two  faiabopo  during 

^^M  Richard's  aboeaoe  on  tfaa  Croaado  onablad  tbam  to  tanush  our 


■  Th« 
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author,  who  was  now  known  to  be  writing  the  annals  of  the  time,  with  Baiph  now 
direct  and  most  valuable  information.  He  was  indeed  singularly  writtnga 
well  placed  for  knowing  all  that  was  passing  both  in  the  council  of  ^^^^"^^^ 
government  and  among  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Longchamp.  At  the  same  moment  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  William  Longchamp,  Walter  of  Coutances,  and  Richard 
FitzNeal.  Probably  his  sympathies  were  chiefly  with  the  last,  who 
was  throughout  the  period  faithful  to  the  cause  which  he  saw  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  king,  and  who  was  free  from  the  influence  of 
those  motives,  whether  of  arbitrary  self-will  or  of  ambitious  self- 
seeking,  which  derogate  from  the  equally  proved  fidelity  of  the 
other  two.  But  the  dean  does  not  employ,  in  any  part  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  contest,  language  that  implies  any  strong  feeling 
on  his  part.  Even  in  speaking  of  the  great  session  of  the  barons  in 
the  chapterhouse  of  S.  Paul's,  he  makes  little  further  remark  than 
that  the  bishop  of  London  was  the  only  person  present  who  in  his 
oath  to  the  king  made  any  reservation  of  the  rights  of  his  order ;  a 
point  which  looks  as  if  his  mind  was  more  employed  with  the 
controversies  of  1168  than  those  with  1191. 

In  1194,  on  Richard's  return  from  captivity,  he  was  received  Richard  at 
with  a  solemn  procession  at  S.  Paul's  on  the  28rd  of  March,  and  on 
the  19th  of  May  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  visited  the  cathedral  with 
similar  pomp,  and  preached  to  the  people,  being  entertained,  after 
mass,  with  a  feast  in  the  bishop's  palace.    On  both  occasions  no 
doubt  the  dean  was  present.    In  1196  he  seems  to  have  been  an  mot  of 
eye-witness  of  the  riot  caused  by  William  FitzOsbert.   Even  here  he  jBiuosbert 
does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  strong  remarks.    It  seems  that 
he  looked  on  the  popular  grievance  as  a  real  grievance,  but  that  he 
knew  the  demagogue  to  be  a  bad  man,  and  regarded  the  severities 
of  the  Government  as  justified,  aud  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  justiciar  as  wise  and  politic.    In  1197  he  records  the  death  of 
William  Longchamp  and  the  promotion  of  his  brother  Robert  to 
be  abbot  of  S.  Mary's  at  York.    One  of  Longchamp's  last  communi-  other 
cations  had  been  the  letter  in  which  he  transmitted  the  epistle  of  ^^n^ 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  exonerating  the  king  from  the  charge  ^^'^^ 
of  procuring  the  murder  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat.    In  1198  he  has 
to  record  for  the  third  time  the  death  of  his  bishop.    Richard  Fitz- 
Neal died  on  the  10th  September :  how  much  Ralph  owed  to  him 
in  the  preparation  of  his  history  it  is  easier  to  conjecture  than  to 
prove.     Richard  had  himself  in  his  '  Tricolumnis  '  written  the  early 
annals  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  living  as  he  did,  first  as  canon 
and  afterwards  as  bishop,  in  close  neighbourhood  with  Ralph  de 
Diceto,  may  very  probably  have  imparted  to  him  his  own  views  on 
the  great  crisis  of  that  reign.    But  if  it  were  so,  it  is  impossible, 
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without  bottor  knowled^  tima  we  poBMM  of  the  oootaoti  o 
'  Tricolumnia.'  to  «hnw  Ihtt  our  author  bul  tbo  privilogs  o~ 
The  vftCknojr  of  tbe  see  a-ftsin  involved  k  jourDe;  to  Fnnae  liar  Um 
chapter.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  king  oumiiiotMd  k  oommitiM 
of  aeven  oknons  to  meet  him  on  the  7th  ot  Deoember.  The  ima 
wu  not  required  to  attend,  probably  in  ooDsidcration  of  hia  a^a, 
and  it  was  ordared  that  the  praeantor  Walter,  who  wan  with  the 
ar«hbiidiop  in  Nonn&ndj'  at  tbo  time,  shonlit  be  one  of  the 
n  Hubstittite,  p«rhnp«,  (or  bin  Miiporior.  Ralph, 
\  did  not  let  himaelf  be  overlooked.  Whither  he  took  the 
jonnwj  or  not  wo  are  not  informuil,  liut  hi>  jipucially  rooordi  thai  it 
waa  at  his  poetuUtioo,  or  on  hia  prcMuntation,  that  tbo  biahop  daot 
WH  oonaeaiated.  The  cvruniony  was  porfoniicMl  on  tfaa  Sflrd  of  Ma;, 
1199,  in  8.  Kalharine*a  Chapel  at  Wtattninatt^r,  four  dajrs  batata  iba 
ooronation  of  Joho.  William  of  H.  Mere  I'Egliwi,  ibe  new  bnabop, 
was,  like  hie  pmddCoaeor,  a  oanon  of  S,  Panrn.  whono  advanoeiacet 
Balph  had  watchod  tor  several  yeare.  Ab  e&riy  an  1178  a  ooe- 
tempiimrjr  hand  rvcordwt  in  the  tnarf{in  of  Ihf  '  lnu4(inoa,'  that  it 
waa  in  tl^t  year  WilUam  of  S.  Mere  TEgliee  had  come  to  the  king's 
oonrt,  and  in  1189  be  bad  beoome  dean  of  8.  Martin's. 

The  '  Imaginea '  contain  after  this  only  one  or  two  ipoidanlal 
ootuea  of  panonal  obnrvation.  The  demolition  ot  ArcbbUiop 
Baldwin's  t^oreh  at  lAtnbetb  provokes  from  the  dean  ibo  sarwart 
retnarii  that  ooenra  in  the  whole  book  : — '  to  Pelar  waa  gtran  Iba 
power  of  building  up,  ot  mulUpljing  and  traDatnring  aeM,  but  bjr 
what  law  or  oanou  waa  bcatowed  on  bim  Uoanoe  to  laj  waata  a  haky 
plaoe  may  be  left  to  the  judjifmeDt  of  Him  who  gave  the  powar  to 
build  up.'  Under  the  jear  IflOO  we  find  a  eomphtintof  tb*  bnrdaa- 
flona  exaotion  from  th«  nligiooa  houses  of  London,  which  raaullod 
from  the  entartainlng  of  Philip,  the  Pope's  notary ;  and  another 
WTora  romarii  nn  the  natural  and  innaU  giaediDaaa  nf  tha  Bmiwiifc 
In  Deeembor  ISOO.  the  dean  seems  to  ban  witnaasad  Iba  boMiBs- 
tion  of  Balph  Arundel,  a  Lundonar,  as  Abbot  of  Waatainslar,  tha 
oeremony  being  performed  in  ti.  Paul's  -.  and  in  Beptambar  1101,  to 
bare  attended  the  reoeption  of  Ibo  legate  John  of  Salsmo  ia  hia 
eatbedral  ohuroh.  Tbe  East  entry  but  one  in  tha  ■  tmaginea'  notaa 
tha  lumtnoning  of  tha  bishop  of  Londim  and  otbar*  to  Nonaukdy, 
iriilther  the  arobbishc^  aailsd  on  the  141h  of  Daeenbar. 

The  letlan  cf  Waller  of  CouUnosa  wfaieh,  from  1196  nnwaids, 
ooenpy  the  Urgaat  part  of  tha  pages  of  tbe  '  Imagines.'  eonlain  litUa 
that  ia  of  historical  interest,  and  leas  atlQ  thai  illnstmtas  tha 
panonal  history  ol  our  anlhnr.  One  Irttor  of  Balph'e,  anonyniMi^ 
and  oonlaining,  baaidea    tha   usual    ganacnlltiaa  of  oanJort  waA 
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sympathy,  a  coaple  of  verses  apparently  of  his  own  composition,  is 
in  Una  aspect  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  correspondence. 

Two  or  three  of  the  later  notices  of  local  events  and  matters  of  vidtoof 
personal  interest  must  close  our  survey  of  the  life  of  Balph  de  pd!!^  to*^ 
Dioeto.  The  record  of  the  visits  of  prelates  and  princes  to  the  ^^*^*' 
church  of  the  '  doctor  of  the  nations '  is  a  marked  feature  throughout 
the  '  Imagines.*  Thus,  in  1188,  we  find  Archbishop  Richard  cele- 
brating mass  in  S.  Paul's  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  in  1184 
Philip  of  Heinsberg,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  solemnly  received, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  our  dean's  experience,  the  city  was  *  crowned,' 
and  there  was  joy,  honour,  and  dancing  in  the  streets  in  honour  of 
the  prelate  and  his  companion,  the  Count  of  Flanders ;  in  1187 
Archbishop  Baldwin  was  solemnly  received,  and,  the  see  being 
vacant,  consecrated  the  chrism  on  the  Thursday  in  holy  week,  and 
celebrated  mass  on  Easter  Day.  In  1194  Bichard,  as  we  have  seen, 
found  time  to  visit  S.  Paul's  *  coronata  civitate,'  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Bouen  followed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  reception  of  John  of 
Salerno  is  nearly  the  last  event  recorded.  We  may  imagine  how 
attentively  the  old  annalist  would  listen  to  the  discourse  of  his  great 
guests  for  something  to  embody  in  his  book. 

The  statute  of  residence  drawn  up  in  1192  contains  the  names  Names  of 
of  several  of  the  canons  who  stood  round  the  dean  in  these  last  wbome' 
days,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the  changes  which  must  have  affected  StcS'oom- 
the  tone  of  society  in  the  chapter.     The  Archdeacon  Nicolas,  whose  p^'^^' 
experiences  must  have  run  parallel  with  Balph's  for  forty  years,  is 
gone,  and  in  his  place  is  Peter  of  Blois,  the  learned  rhetorician  and  Pe^  of 
theologian,  who  is  so  well  known  to  us  by  his  collected  epistles.    It 
is  somewhat  significant  that  Balph  de  Diceto  never  mentions  him  ; 
doubtless  the  dean  saw  through  the  pretentious,  ambitious,  self- 
seeking  adventurer.     Another  name,  also  calculated  to  increase  the   Waiter  Map 
literary  tone  of  the  chapter,  is  that  of  Walter  Map,  the  archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  whose  appointment  to  the  precentorship  of  Lincoln  is 
specially  recorded  in  the  'Imagines.'    Walter's  poems  and  his  book 
'  De  Nugis  Curialium,'  the  latter  of  which  contains  some  marvellous 
tales  not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  come  out  of  Balph's  store,  would  no 
doubt  recommend  him  to  the  dean.     The  schools  of  the  cathedral 
were  now  under  Master  Bichard  of  Stortf ord.    Master  Alard,  who  Ricbani  of 
succeeded  Balph  in   the  deanery,  appears  as  a  deacon;   Bobert 
Clifford  and  Henry  of  Northampton  are  still  alive ;  the  families  of 
the  late  bishops  are  well  represented  ;  there  is  still  Henry,  the  son 
of  Bishop  Bobert  de  Sigillo  ;  and  Bichard  Buffus,  a  relic  perhaps 
of  the  house  of  Belmeis  ;  there  are  Gilbert  archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
Balph  archdeacon  of  Hereford,  and  Bobert  Foliot,  all  kinsmen  and  o^r 

nominees  of  the  great  Gilbert.     Other  names  recall  the  court  and 
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council  <>(  Hunry  [I.;  Olrart  tie  Camur»,  Riolunl  of  Windi 
Uraiitl  lliti  kinft'a  clerk,  and  William  o(  Ely,  who  wm,  litar  tfa* 
death  of  Bishop  Kichard,  the  king'n  trMwnrar.  Ho,  perhapB.  WM  a 
kinaiiutii  of  Ricliari]  PitzNeol,  anil  a  deaoendant  of  tha  organlMr  of 
the  l^ichequer.  One  name  ocoun  very  Si]f[gMtive  of  a  n«w  prinoipk 
of  papal  IMilicy  afttimrda  to  be  dangerouslj  devolopod,  Launtnoo, 
B«^>i  the  Qophew  of  I'ope  Celestino  III.  Ralph  do  Uanterire,  the  brare 
arcliiluacon  of  ColohMter,  mnit  havo  boan  iImh)  ;  bi»  mioooamr 
Biohurd  appears  among  the  eonfinning  oanotu ;  Arobdeooon  Pwia, 
t»n,  and  inany  othun  wboM  namaa  naj  bo  found  in  the  anoieiit  Uata 

(of  tbo  oauona,  and  wbo«e  oontribationa  towarda  oar  autbor'a  nam- 
tive  may  b«re  and  thors  be  detootod.  Wo  ani  not.  howevBr,  obliged 
to  regard  the  old  age  of  Iho  doan  aa  deaolaUi  or  daU ;  there  ant  old 
friends  still  ab»ut  him,  and  be  keeps  up  his  interest  lo  the  ptiUJo 
histoi;  and  the  promotion  of  hJM  follow  canons  to  the  very  laaL  Ha 
oannot  have  lived  long  after  tho  last  event  noted  in  the  '  Imaginia.' 
The  date  of  the  death  of  Ralph  do  Diceto  has  never  been  exactly 
asoerUinuL  Bohi,  who  iu  his  first  edition  had  fixed  tba  period  of 
his  '  flourishing '  (olaraisae  fertar)  in  the  year  ISOO,  in  his  nQiinid 
edition  Hub«tilutud  lor  it  tho  year  1810.'  This  statemaot,  wbiob 
ma;  have  been  a  mere  error  of  the  press,  was  aooepted  as  probably 
or  at  least  as  proving  that  the  deui  was  tHivv  as  lata  as  lilO.  Tfaa 
dale  was  aooepted,  however,  as  a  oonjectnre,  only  for  laek  of  a  batter. 
Wharton  and  L«  Neve  both  esprossly  slated  Bale  to  ba  tbeir 
authority,  and  the  latter  was  unable  to  reoonoile  the  slatsmaat  with 
the  bet  pointed  oat  by  Ifewoourt.*  that  Alard  of  Bumhaat,  tfaa 
suooeasor  of  Ralph,  was  dean  in  1801.  Bo  high,  howorar,  was  Gala's 
anthority — that,  rather  than  snppoee  him  to  have  been  '"■■t^l'^ff.  H 
was  suggested  that  Ralph  probably  resigned  the  deanet?  bafore  bts 
death.  As  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  Bale's  date  was  a  mars  eon- 
Jeotum,  the  question  most  be  (artbor  argued. 
■•j*|«"  The  hut  jihHw  in  which  Ralph  in  bin  own  book  menlioos  ^'■'"T'f 

't^^rn-     is   in  1199,  when   he  tells   that   he   pCMenhad   WiUiam   of  S.  Man 
I'Eglisu  U)  ihu  archbishop  lo  be  consecrated  lo  tbo  aoe  of  Loodaa 
on  the  28rd  of  May.    The '  Imagines '  art  oantinQod  for  naady  tfam 
yearn  htngvr,  and  it  the  latttir  pages  were  drawn  op  undar  Us  ey% 
"•™         he  most  have  been  alive  as  late  as  March  8S,  I3K)2.    The  anthority 
•uwal^LM    tor  the  latter  pages  of  this  work  is  not  beyond  dispute,  and  as  the 
IM*"^  "'  original  US.  doces  at  the  coronation  of  John,  we  caaoot  oertaialy 
prolong  tho  author's  actual  suparinlendeuee  ol  tbo  work  longer  than 
June  1199.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  then 
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the  year  1201,  that  the  Cardinal  John  of  Salerno  was  solemnly 
received  at  S.  Paul's  on  the  81st  of  August,  was  made  by  the 
PanUne  scribe,  and  proves  the  continuation  to  have  been  written  at 
S.  Paul's.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  dean  to 
have  died  in  the  interval,  for  that  event  would  almost  of  necessity 
have  been  noted  in  its  place.  It  may  then,  I  think,  be  allowed 
that  on  the  evidence  of  the  MSS.  of  the '  Imagines,'  Ralph  de  Diceto 
was  certainly  alive  in  June  1199,  and  most  probably  as  late  as 
March  1202. 

We  have  next  to  look  for  the  further  limit,  the  date  at  which  his 
successor  appears  in  office.  This  is  supplied  by  Newcourt :  the 
£r8t  recorded  act  of  Dean  Alard  was  '  the  confirmation  of  the  church 
of  Shoreditch  to  the  office  of  precentor  of  S.  Paul's,'  ^  and  if  that 
confirmation  was  made  soon  after  the  grant  of  that  church  by  King 
John,  which  was  dated  on  the  25th  of  March  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  1204,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  was,  Alard  must  have  been  dean 
early  in  1204.  The  obit  of  Ralph  de  Diceto  was  kept  on  the  22nd 
of  November.'  If  these  two  limits  be  accepted  he  must  have  died 
on  the  22nd  of  November  either  in  1202  or  in  1208.  The  following 
4X)nsideration  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  the  true 
<date. 

Oiraldus  Gambrensis  was  at  this  moment  carrying  on  one  of  his 
long  struggles  with  adverse  destiny  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to 
Rome  and  a  trial  before  apostolic  judges  delegate  in  England.  It  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  discuss  the  exact  nature  of  the  contest,  or 
the  reasons  which  may  have  led  Innocent  III.  to  appoint  Ralph 
^  Diceto  one  of  the  judges,  still  less  to  speculate  on  the  course 
which  the  dean  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  that  early  in  the  year  1201 '  Innocent  III.  had  nominated 
as  judges  Eustace  bishop  of  Ely,  the  dean  of  London,  and  the 
-archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  Letters  from  the  Pope  to  these  judges 
preserved  by  Giraldus,  dated  July  27,  1201,*  and  July  29,  1201 ;  * 
and  a  letter  of  Giraldus  himself,  addressed  to  the  same,  and  dated 
before  October,  19, 1202,  is  likewise  extant.^  The  judges  had  in  fact 
held,  or  proposed  to  hold,  five  sessions  upon  his  cause.  On  the  26th 
of  January  1202  he  had  appeared  at  Worcester.    The  judges  had 
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'  Newooort,  Bepertorium,  i.  85,  97 ; 
Rot  Chart,  (ed.  Hardy),  p.  124.  It  is 
to  this  foundation  of  tfie  precentorship 
that  the  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois  to 
Innooent  III.  refers ;  £p.  217 ;  0pp., 
ed.  Giles,  ii.  170. 

'  Dugdale,    S.    Paul's;      Milman, 
Annals  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  518. 
'  *  Oir.  Camb.  0pp.  iii.  68,  69.    The 


chronological  relation  of  the  following 
references  will  be  found  explained  in 
the  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments (Haddan  and  Stubbs),  vol.  i. 
pp.  419-429. 
«  Gir.  Camb.  0pp.  iii.  68,  69. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  70. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  287. 
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appointed  deputies,  the  KrohdeMon  ot  Glonoeater  wu  to  repi 
Bi§bop  EuBtAoe :  the  prior  of  S.  Msr^'a  wm  to  Mit  as  Bubetitalt  f| 
the  dean  and  archdeaoon ;  and  he  on);  appeared  to  rapreaent  t 
three.'  Again,  Ottaldiu  appoared  at  Newport  o 
the  biflbop  did  not  attend,  and  the  dean  again  sent  a  subetitola.* 
On  the  16th  ot  Jnne  at  DtaoUej  the  blthop  wan  premnt ;  tbit  dean 
and  archdeacon  sent  Bubstitutes.*  At  Bedford,  on  the  let  of  Angnal, 
another  seMion  wan  bohl ;  *  and  at  laat,  nn  tho  9lb  or  ISth  of 
September,  all  the  three  judges  met  at  S.  Albau's  in  pemon.*  On 
the  18th  of  October  the  judRM  intended  to  make  tbeir  report  before 
the  archbiabop  and  his  auffmgans,  bat,  the  week  before  Uial, 
Giraldiu,  finding  his  safoty  endangsr«d,  fled  from  Eo^and  and 
batook  himeelt  to  Rome.*  The  noxl  papal  document  iwusd  in  ibi 
ease  is  an  order  (or  a  new  aleoUon  to  the  see  of  8.  David**  dalad 
May  36  or  26,  1208.'  Tbb  U  addremod  to  Biahop  EiutBO%  tim 
arehdeaoon  of  Buokingham,  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  U  mtau 
moat  probable  that,  if  tbe  dean  of  London  wsre  jet  alive,  tha  ilnlifa 
lion  wonid  have  been  oontiniied  to  him,  for  in  the  manjr  luig 
records  of  suits  carrried  on  at  Rome  at  this  period  it  is  dtfficnlt  to 
find  instances  in  which  a  change  in  tbe  bodj  ot  judgea  dal^ala  la 
made  without  strong  caase.  It  is  true  we  are  not  quite  certain  that 
in  this  case  the  dean  of  Ixindon  was  Balpb  da  Dioeto,*  but  it  is 
extremel;  probable  that  be  was  the  person  so  designated,  and  that 
he  wai  not  snporaedeil  by  the  nomination  of  a  new  jndga,*  bnt  raoatad 
his  place  by  death.  If  this  be  true  be  died  on  tbe  fiSnd  of  Noranbw, 
1902.  If  on  further  invwtigation  it  should  appear  that  ba  was 
anperseded,  then.'if  the  dean  were  indeed  Balph  de  Dioelo,  Ue  death 
most  be  fixed  on  the  22nd  of  November  1208 ;  if  he  wan  not  Balph, 
bnt  hia  snooeasor  Alard,  tbe  date  must  be  thrown  haek  to  Uie  ymtt 
1201.  Bnt  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  venerabb  ssbolar  wm 
himinlf  employed  as  papal  judge,  and  that  we  may  thus  appraxiinatB 
lo,  if  we  oaonot  actually  determine,  the  dalt>  o(  his  dsath.'** 

■  air.  OutbL  0pp.  UL  »8. 

•  lUd.  lii.  ais. 

•  Ibid.  iU.  3  is. 

•  Aid.  IIL  S3I. 

•  Ibid.  ill.  as.  328. 
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Aiohbiflbop  Parker  has  preserved,  in  an  extract  from  an  ancient  Legend  of 
fragment,  a  story  of  the  death  of  a  dean  of  S.  Paul's  which  must  be  l^dna  of  °' 
noticed  here,  not  for  its  importance  or  probability,  but  to  guard  s-^^^*** 
against  the  possibility  of  its  being  referred  to  Ralph  de  Diceto.    In 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  he  says,  a  dean  of  the  church 
of  8.  Paul  at  London  was  keeper  of  the  king's  treasury,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  treasurer.    In  that  office  he  collected  a  great  treasure.    On 
his  deathbed  he  was  advised  by  the  bishops  and  magnates  to 
receive  the  Holy  Eucharist,  but,  from  fear  and  dread,  he  constantly 
deferred  doing  so.     Wondering  at  this,  the  friendly  lords  requested 
the  king  to  visit  him  and  compel  him  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
The  dean  promised  to  do  so  the  next  day,  and  then  proceeded  to 
dictate  his  will  to  a  single  scribe.    Having  turned  the  rest  of  his 
attendants  out  of  the  room,  he  kept  the  notary  waiting  for  some  time. 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
the  formula  began.    When  the  dean  found  that  this  was  being 
written,  he  angrily  ordered  the  writer  to  erase  it  and  to  write  these 
words  only  :  '  I  leave  all  my  goods  to  my  lord  the  king,  my  body  to 
the  grave,  and  my  soul  to  the  devil.'     Then  he  died,  and  the  king 
gratefully  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  in  a  cart  and  thrown  into 
a  river.  ^    That  the  archbishop  somewhere  found  the  story  we  need  KotappUo- 
not  doubt,  but  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  been  anything  but  a  Ralph  de 
fable,  and  there  is  no  dean  of  S.  Paul's  to  whom  it  could  be  made  to  ^^'^ 
apply.    The  only  dean  who  died  during  Hubert's  pontificate  was 
Balph  de  Diceto,  and  he  was  not  the  king's  treasurer.     The  only 
treasurer  who  died  during  the  same  period  was  Bishop  Richard,  who 
died  in  England  when  the  king  was  absent  in  France.    WiUiam  of 
Ely,  his  successor,  was  a  canon  of  S.  Paul's,  but  not  dean,  and  he 
long  outlived  both  Hubert  and  his  master,  retaining  his  office  until 


8.  Paul's,  by  Arohdeaoon  Hale,  at  the 
end  of  Milman's  Annals  of  S.  Paul's, 
p.  518. 

*  Antiquitates  (ed.  Drake),  p.  228. 
'Nam  et  eodem  tempore  eoclesias 
PaulinflB  Londonensis  decanus  aBrarii 
regii  costos  fuit,  sive  ut  vocant 
(hesaurarlas ;  is,  eo  fungens  officio, 
ingentem  clam  thesaarum  ooacervavit ; 
timdem  in  lethalem  morbum  incidit ; 
comque  jam  valetudinis  nulla  spes 
esset,  ab  eplsoopis  et  magnatibus 
admonetur  de  sumendo  corpore  Ohristi. 
Quo  audito  cohorruit  remque  oon- 
sulto  distulit.  Quod  ill!  mirati  regem 
rogant  ut  ad  saoramenti  perceptionem 
eum  oompelleret.    Accedens  rex  eum 


rogavit,  monuit  atque  jnssit.  Is  se  id 
facturum  crastino  promisit.  Interea 
ad  testamentum  oondendum  monitus 
est;  ad  quod  paratus  exire  prster 
unum  soriptorem  ceteros  voluit.  Is 
testamentum  scripturus  exspeotans 
quid  decanus  diotaret,  ex  more  testa- 
mentorum  sio  orsus  est :  *'  In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii,"  etc.  Quod  cum 
decanus  comperisset,  iratus  jussit  id 
deleri  et  hesc  verba  tantum  scribi: 
*'  Lego  omnia  bona  mea  domino  regi, 
corpus  sepultures,  et  animam  diabolo.* 
Quo  dioto  expiravit;  rex  cadaver 
illius  jussit  curru  exportari  atque  in 
amnem  projici  et  demergi.'  [Ex 
fragmento  quodam  veteri.] 
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the  year  1228.  I  have  not  tried  to  explore  the  origin  of  the  story ; 
it  18  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  true  here.  Ralph  de  Dioeto 
left  behind  him  no  such  tradition  of  wickedness  and  despair ;  the 
canons  of  his  church  observed  his  anniversary  as  the  day  of  the 
death  of  *  Ralph  de  Dioeto,  the  good  dean.* 
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THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  HENRY  II. 
AND  RICHARD  I.   (A.D.  1169-1192) 

KNOWN  COMMONLY  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  BENEDICT 

OF  PETERBOROUGH 

[The  following  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Prefaces  written  by 
Bishop  Stnbbs.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  character 
and  aims  of  Henry  11.,  an  explanation  of  the  many  difficult  problems 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  solve,  and  an  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  to  'eliminate  feudalism  from  government.'  Henry's  judicial, 
fiscal,  religious,  and  military  systems  are  fully  dealt  with,  and  a  valuable 
criticism  on  the  results  of  the  King's  life  work  concludes  a  very  remark- 
able piece  of  English  history.] 

HAViKa  devoted  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  to  the  discussion 
of  the  literary  history  of  this  book,  I  will  now  proceed  to  sketch  the 
character  and  position  of  the  great  prince  whose  reign  forms  the 
subject  of  far  the  largest  portion  of  its  contents. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  student  of  history  to  gome  real. 
work  out  for  himself  some  definite  idea  of  the  characters  of  the  great  chinoter 
men  of  the  period  he  is  employed  upon.    History  cannot  be  well  "oTST^ 
read  as  a  chess  problem,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  read  it  so  is  not  ^^^^  ^' 
worthy  to  read  it  at  all.    Its  scenes  cannot  be  realised,  its  lessons 
cannot  be  learned,  if  the  actors  are  looked  on  merely  as  puppets. 
A  living  interest  must  invest  those  who  played  a  part  in  making 
the  world  what  it  is  :  those  whose  very  existence  has  left  indelible 
traces  on  its  history  must  have  had  characteristics  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  investigation. 

Such  a  judgment  as  may  be  formed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  suoh  teaUaa- 
of  a  king  of  the  twelfth  may  well  seem  unsatisfactory.    With  the  ap^^^au 
utmost  pains  it  is  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  true  view  is  ^^°^ 
obtained,  or  is  even  obtainable.     We  know  too  little  of  his  personal 
actions  to  be  able  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
those  of  his  advisers  ;  or  to  say  whether  he  was  a  man  of  weak  will 
or  of  strong  ;  whether  his  good  deeds  proceeded  from  fear  or  from 
virtue,  or  from  the  love  of  praise ;  whether  his  bad  ones  were  the 
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workings  of  hutj  impulsd,  or  the  breaking  out  of  oonoealod  hftbit, 
or  the  nault  of  a  long  etnig^  betweon  good  motlTM  and  vtU 
passiotu. 
1  MiniLuii  N»ilhBr  can  we  accept  tho  delineations  of  oontsmpom;  writars 

mn^infvn  witbout  urotull;  t«Btinfc  them  at  ovary  step.  Tbey  an  almost 
ur.nvrti-  always  superficial,  but  if  tlial  «-ere  (bu  only  fault  ws  might  be 
^^'""'^'    content  to  aoc«pt  thuiu  as  the  verdict  uf  ordinary  judges,  and  it  b 

k always  satiatactory  to  know  what  a  a  man's  contemporanes  ihoogbt 
of  him,  even  if  they  wereneithercloauobservan  nor  judicious cntica. 
Bat  their  descriptions  are  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  in  this  rwpacl, 
for  they  betray  aliuuitt  universally  a  bias  for  or  against  lb*  baro. 
The  one  in  a  Uiouaand  who  is  so  far  removed  from  personal  fMlIng 
as  to  wish  to  take  a  philosophical  or  oonHistetit  viuw,  is  probably  loo 
far  removed  from  acquaintance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  trntb 
from  talashood.  The  contemporary  historian  cannot  W«w  the  carMr 
oC  hia  leading  ebatacter  as  a  whole ;  be  sees  it  too  closely,  or  elas  be 
Has  it  through  a  distorting  medium,  llenoe  the  n nsaarchahlspsss 
«l  the  king's  heart  is  so  often  given  by  mediwval  wrIUirs  as  Um 
XBftSon  for  meoaures  the  bent  of  which  (hey  do  not  see,  and  as  lo 
trbiob,  tor  the  want  at  au(]uaiiitan»i  with  other  acts  of  tho  aatns 
kind,  they  cannot  generalise. 
"  The  heart  o(  kings  is  unsuarchablu ;  but  on  (he  other  hand  tbolr 
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intdom  of  aoUon  is,  or  rather  was  in  the  middle  ages,  tmoootraUsd 
by  exUmal  rasttaints.  In  them,  as  in  no  other  men,  can  (be  ont- 
watd  oondoet  be  safely  assumed  lo  bo  the  uiuwtmiasd  aiprwarina  ct 
the  inward  character.  It  is  from  ofaaening  the  ganecmi  oairsal  at 
Ute  life,  from  the  examination  of  the  reoorded  aots  of  it.  that  the  only 
■  Masonable  view  of  the  character  can  be  obteiDOd.  Standing  too  br 
^off  in  time  and  mode  of  thought  to  be  in  mnob  duger  of  Impoting 
nodem  principles  and  motives,  we  can  genaniiso  somewhat  as  lo 
the  inward  life  of  a  man  it  we  kaow  what  his  outward  Ufa  was ;  and 
then  wa  can  oouparo  our  conclusion  with  Iha  Judgnant  ol  oaatam- 
poraries.  and  aea  whether  such  men  as  they  wan  wonld  bo  likely  lo 
think  as  they  have  done  of  such  a  man  as  we  bavo  Jsaeribiwl  to  uor- 
aalvaa. 

If  we  know  enough  of  tha  bele  oI  a  man's  life  wo  ean  diaw  socb 
a  {Holnre.  Oharaoter  thai  is  not  shown  in  aet  is  not  otnwf  anoogh 
to  bo  worthy  of  tha  name.  The  man  whose  cbanolor  ia  worth 
ftody  mnM  be  one  wfaooe  a«te  bear  the  marks  of  ohanwlsr.  In  tbo 
riew at  along  lite,  some  generalisations  can  almost  always  be dmWB. 
from  the  repetition  of  aela,  from  tba  nnilonuitj  or  uneartainqr  o' 
policy.  A  king  who  lets  his  adiisen  aet  (or  blm  in  ooa  osse  wtU  abuw 
the  like  woakness  in  othen ;  will  aol  in  diflbnnt  ways  nndsr  diflar- 
tut  personal   tnflnopoeo.     Bat  one  who  all  his  life  cboosoo  bii 
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ooonflellors  on  one  principle,  and  follows  with  them  a  uniform  Une  a  uniform 
of  policy,  chooses  them  because  he  approves  their  policy,  or  rather  S?  oha^l^ 
because  they  will  carry  out  his  own.  And  that  policy,  if  such  be 
traceable,  is  the  expression  of  the  strongest  principles  of  his  own 
character  ;  it  may  be  confused  or  perplexed  by  his  minor  traits,  but 
it  cannot  be  suppressed  by  them,  and  if  it  exists  it  will  be  seen  in 
operation. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  history  of  the  three  centuries  of  Angevin  oune  on 
kings  might  almost  tempt  one  to  think  that  the  legend  of  their  piaJtiMseDet 
diabolical  orgin  and  hereditary  curse  was  not  a  mere  fairy  tale,  but 
the  mythical  expression  of  some  political  foresight  or  of  a  strong 
historical  instinct.  But,  in  truth,  no  such  theory  is  needed ;  the 
vices  of  kings,  like  those  of  other  men,  carry  wiUi  them  their  pre- 
sent punishment ;  whilst  with  them,  even  more  signally  than  with 
other  men,  the  accumulation  of  subsequent  misery  is  distinctly 
conspicuous,  and  is  seen  to  fall  with  a  weight  more  overwhelming 
the  longer  their  strength  or  their  position  has  kept  it  poised. 

It  was  not  that  their  wickedness  was  of  a  monstrous  kind ;  such  Tbetr  tins 

not  tragic 

wickedness  indeed  was  nqt  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  medieval  devil ;  nor  was  it  mere  capricious  cruelty  or  wanton 
mischief.  Neither  were  their  misfortunes  of  the  appalling  sort 
wrought  out  by  the  Furies  of  Attic  tragedy.  Of  such  misery  there 
were  not  wanting  instances,  but  not  enough  to  give  more  than  an 
occasional  luridness  to  the  picture.  Nor  was  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Stewarts,  that  the  momentum  of  inherited  misfortune  and  misery 
had  become  a  conscious  influence  under  which  no  knightly  or  kingly 
qualities  could  maintain  hope,  and  a  meaner  nature  sought  a  refuge 
in  recklessness.  All  the  Plantagenet  kings  were  high-hearted  men, 
lather  rebellious  against  circumstances  than  subservient  to  them. 
But  the  long  pageant  shows  us  uniformly,  under  so  great  a  variety  ^^{J^^;^ 
of  individual  character,  such  signs  of  great  gifts  and  opportunities  tics  of  the 


race 


thrown  away,  such  unscrupulousness  in  action,  such  uncontrolled 
passion,  such  vast  energy  and  strength  wasted  on  unworthy  aims, 
such  constant  failure  and  final  disappointment,  in  spite  of  constant 
successes  and  brilliant  achievements,  as  remind  us  of  the  conduct 
and  luck  of  those  unhappy  spirits  who,  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
were  continually  spending  superhuman  strength  in  building  in  a 
night  inaccessible  bridges  and  uninhabitable  castles,  or  purchasing 
with  untold  treasures  souls  that  might  have  been  had  for  nothing, 
and  invariably  cheated  of  their  reward. 

Only  two  in  the  whole  list  strike  us  as  free  from  the  hereditary  i^J^JJJ**®*" 
sins  :  Edward  I.  and  Henry  VI.,  the  noblest  and  the  unhappiest  of  <>'  sdwani  l 
the  race  ;  and  of  these  the  former  owes  his  real  greatness  in  history,  vi. 
not  to  the  success  of  his  personal  ambition,  but  to  the  brilliant 
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iliti«8  brought  oat  bjr  the  exigencies  of  his  kflkin ;  whilst  oo  tb* 
Utter,  both  u  a  nun  and  u  a  king,  full  Ihe  baAviaat  ensh  of 
MCumnlAted  misory.  None  of  the  others  seem  to  have  had  a  wiah 
to  can7  out  the  true  gram)  conception  vt  kingship.  And  thus  it  is 
with  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Plantagenet  that  tb*  aooikl 
happiness  of  the  English  people  begins.  Even  Henry  VII.,  tboogb, 
perhaps,  as  selfijih  a  man  aa  any  of  hix  prodiwessors,  and  oartoini/ 

tUas  cared  for  or  beloved,  seems  to  open  an  era  during  which  tbe  vioes 
of  the  monarobs  have  been  less  dissstroiis  to  their  subJAOts  than 
before,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  has  IncrcaHcd  in  no  propor- 
tion to  the  ability  of  tbe  kings. 
TacMtorf  And  yet  no  two  of  these  prinoM  were  alike  in  Ibe  oonitituHtl 

ii^miM  proportions  of  their  temporament.  Tbe  leading  feature  of  ons  w«a 
nil'i'iniit^  falsehood,  of  another  oruAlty,  of  another  liocatiooaneM,  of  anolfasr 
OBscmpulons  ambition  :  one  was  tbe  slave  of  women,  another  of  un- 
worthy favourites ;  one  a  raiser  of  taxes,  another  a  aheddar  of  Um 
blood  of  his  people.  Yet  there  was  not  one  thoroughly  oontemptiUa 
person  in  tbe  list  Many  had  redeeming  qualities,  some  had  gnal 
ones ;  all  had  a  certain  lion-like  nobility,  some  had  a  portion  of  the 
real  elements  of  gTeatneea.  Borne  were  wise ;  all  were  Inare ;  wow 
were  pore  Id  life,  some  gentle  aa  well  as  strong ;  but  is  It  too  hard  la 
aay  that  all  were  thoroughly  selfish,  all  were  in  tbe  main  nnfortuaatof 
B^tU-  In  the  character  of  Henry  IL  are  found  all  the  characleristiM  of 

BM  of         this  rnoo.  Not  tbe  greatest,  nor  the  wisost,  nor  tlio  wont,  nor  tba  noal 
"~*  unfortunate,  be  still  unites  all  these  in  their  greatest  relative  proper 

tiotut.  Not  so  impetnoos  as  Richard,  or  Edward  III.,  or  Henry  V. : 
not  so  wise  as  Edward  I. ;  not  sn  luxurious  '  u  John  or  Edward  IV. ; 
not  BO  false  as  Henry  lU.,  onr  so  greedy  as  Henry  IV.,  nor  so  crui  aa 
the  princes  of  tbe  house  of  York ;  he  was  still  eminently  wIm  and 
bnve,  eminently  cruel,  laaciTious,  greedy,  and  falast  and  emineaUy 
oafortnnate  also,  if  the  ruin  of  all  the  selfish  aims  of  his  sagKioM 
pbUt  the  disappointment  nf  hb  aftiMtioos,  and  lbs  sense  of  haTiaf 
lost  his  son]  tor  nothing,  can  be  called  misfortoDa. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  riew  tiie  peraooal  and  poUtfad 

'  ()baracl4tr  of   Henry  a*  one  of  unmiogled  Tioe.    II  was  a  sbmngi 

w  t  bbbt  oompound  of  inooiuisi«nt  qualities  rather  than  a  balaooa  of  oppoalas 
ones,  yet  the  inoonsistenciee  were  so  eonpoondsd  aa  to  loaka  bim 
natlass  rather  than  pnrpoealuss,  and  tbe  opposing  qnaUtHS  wan 
baUnaed  sufiiciently  to  snflbr  him  to  carry  out  a  consisteiit  poUqr. 
His  foriuixa,  therefore,  bear  the  impress  of  the  man.      Ha  w*s 


WUUain  of  Nrafaoiib 
kIm  wltbhU  (landfallM* 
e4vaaiB|«  ot  ih*  Istier :  ■  li 

prooior,  eonjesaUm  teedma 
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a  brave  and  oonsummate  warrior,  yet  he  never  carried  on  war  on 
a  large  scale,  or  hesitated  to  accept  the  first  overtures  of  peace.^  He 
was  impetuous  and  unscrupulous,  yet  he  never  tempted  fortune.  He 
was  violent  in  hatred,  yet  moderate  in  revenge ;  ^  a  lover  of  good 
men,  a  corrupter  of  innocent  women ;  at  once  religious  and  pro- 
fane, lawless  and  scrupulous  of  right ;  a  maker  of  good  laws,  and  a 
seller  of  justice  ; '  the  most  patient  and  provoking  of  husbands  ;  the 
most  indulgent  and  exacting  of  fathers ;  playing  with  the  children, 
whose  ingratitude  was  breaking  his  heart,  the  great  game  of  state- 
craft as  if  they  had  been  pawns.  He  was  tyrannical  in  mood  without 
being  a  tyrant  either  in  principle  or  in  the  exigencies  of  policy.  In 
power  and  character,  by  position  and  alliances,  the  arbiter  of 
Western  Europe  in  both  war  and  peace,  *  he  never  waged  a  great  war 
or  enjoyed  a  sound  peace ;  he  never  until  his  last  year  made  an  un- 
satis^tory  peace  or  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle.  The  most  able 
and  successful  politician  of  his  time,  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous 
about  using  his  power  for  his  own  ends,  he  yet  died  in  a  position 
less  personally  important  than  any  that  he  had  occupied  during  the 
thirty-five  years  of  his  reign,  and,  on  the  whole,  less  powerful  than 
he  began.  Yet  if  we  could  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the  Contrmst 
king,  between  personal  selfishness  and  official  or  political  statesman-  penomj  mmi 
ship,  between  the  ruin  of  his  personal  aims  and  the  real  success  of  ^?^"''^' 
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his  administrative  conceptions,  we  might  conclude  by  saying  that 
altogether  he  was  great  and  wise  and  successful. 

In  so  mixed  a  character  it  would  be  strange  if  partial  judges  could  variety  of 
not  find  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame.     In  the  eyes  of  a  friend  upon  the 
the  abilities  of  Henry  excuse  his  vices,  and  the  veriest  experiments  Henry  n/ 
of  political  sagacity  wear  the  aspect  of  inventions  of  profound  mnstftu- 
philanthropic  devotion.    To  the  enemy  the  same  measures  are  the  ^^'^'^^^ 
transparent  disguise  of  a  crafty  and  greedy  spirit  anxious  only  for 
selfish  aggrandisement.    The  constitutional  historian  cannot  help 
looking  with  reverence  on  one  under  whose  hand  the  foundations  of 
hberty  and  national  independence  were  so  clearly  marked  and  so 
deeply  laid  that  in  the  course  of  one  generation  the  fabric  was  safe 
for  ever  from  tyrants  or  conquerors.    The  partisan  of  ecclesiastical  ^^ 
immunities  or  monastic  discipline  can  see  in  him  only  the  apostate 
and  the  persecutor.    The  pure  moralist  inclines  to  scrutinise  per-  <^^  ^^^ 
sonal  vices  and  to  give  too  little  credit  to  political  merit.    It  is  by 
such  that  the  character  of  Henry  has  for  the  most  part  been  written. 

' 'PaciBpublioastadiosissimuB.' W  Giraldas,  De  Inst.  Pr.   ii.  3.     Yet  it 

Newb.  iii.  26.  was  jastioe  that  he  sold. 

'  '  Inter  ipsos  triumphales  eventus  *  It  was  no  mere  flattery  when  the 

omTnam  clementi&m    .   .   .    conser-  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaooario 

Tarit.'    Oir.  Camb.  De.  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  3.  called  him  *  Rex  illustris  mandanorum 

*  '  JastitiflB     venditor    et    dilator.'  prinoipam  maxime/  p.  2  (ed.  1711). 
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Whilst  we  accept  the  particoUra  in  which  they  agnB,  Wb  may,  with- 
out pretending  to  be  tree  from  prejudioe,  attempt  to  dnw  from  onr 
own  BiuT«7  of  his  acte  b  mure  prubablo  theory  of  the  nuu  and  of  hit 
work  on  the  kge  and  nation. 
•■  Intarpruted  by    the   history  of  bla  Mta,  the  main  pnrpoM  of 

iM^mtad  Beary'B  life  is  cleftr.  Th^t  wu  the  oonsolidstion  of  the  kingly 
power  in  hui  own  huids.  Putting  Midu  Uio  diiipKiportioiMd  (Mtinati 
of  hie  Mnbiticsi  fortoed  by  eontemporftry  writers,  and  eneouregad 
amumb  perhaps  by  >otne  earelae*  or  ostentfttioni  words  of  his  own,'  we  sw 
■-y  I — -IT :  is  Ihat  purpose  no  very  lowering  ides  of  oonquestt  or  obartsigfatsd 
iteMiraf  i^ipelite  for  tyraony.  U  ambition  were  ever  reatiy  his  ntling 
il^'^'"'  pasdon,  it  was  one  which  ha  oonooaled  so  well  that  its  dafinit* 
>*"*  ob)eot  cannot  be  guessed,  wbieh  at  an  early  period  of  his  xviga  bs 

most  have  diamiaied  as  impraoticabla,  and  which  never  led  him  lo 
forego  by  precipitate  ardour  one  of  the  advantagea  that  might  he 
seeored  by  d(^lAy  and  moderation.  Ho  may  have  had  soofa  an  aim, 
he  may  have  thought  of  the  empire,*  or  that  the  dsliToianee  of 
Spain  or  Palestine  wm  reserved  for  his  arms  ;  but  that  ha  really  did 
BO  we  have  not  the  most  shadowy  evidence.  Wa  know  that  ba  wia 
a  powerf  111,  unsenpnlons  man.  a  man  of  vast  energy  and  isdflctiT, 
of  great  deh.inn!nation,  tb«  but  mnn  in  tho  world  to  he  ohargad  wltb 
infirmity  of  purpose  ;  but  wo  also  know  that  he  knew  manklBd  and 
had  read  history,  and  we  see  that  as  the  actoal  rasolta  of  his  plans 
were  of  no  immoderate  dimensions,  so  abk)  the  details  of  his  dsatgtu 
were  carried  oat  with  a  care  and  miooteneas  only  oadible  oo  Iba 
supposition  that  they  were  ends  in  IbanuelTea.  Wa  nesd  set 
suppose  gratuitously  that  be  intended  to  bass  on  the  fontdatMn  of 
consolidated  power  a  fabric  of  oonqneat  that  would  demand  half  a 
doMa  lives  to  complete. 
^^1**™*  Such  a  theory  as  I  have  ftaled  at  once  gives  him  a  fitting  aim 

CXuu     tor  a  modente  Mmsibln  ambition,  and  eipUina  the  relation  betwaan 
hkfuiJ'J    the  infinonoes  of  passion  and  policy  by  which   be  was  aotnally 


'  'Solat  qnipp*.  qnoatan  et  abaii'       mosiui*     •na     unbltitm 
daada  oordL  m  lo^qitUT,  aniinanun       Olt.  Cunb.  Dc  Inil    Tr.  IL  t      TVs 
parilsr  •!  ambiUownD  eotam  printls      U  >  cufIoiu  pt^vn  Ukea  In  sea- 


torem  f  Ndarieam  •! 

ab  Italia  lota  qaua  orba   BomnUa 

iapttM  kavilatie,  eaMsafale  anUMB 

■iU  ad  b«a  Uertaaa  TaUteel  A^ob      Bmtt. 

via.  *•<  HOD  tOmtilm  ebmia,  aai> 


£T 


la-Ohapatl*  tad  the  MaalM 
m  at  oae  Iba*  MwlhJ  ta 
>ror,  la    1074.      r 

9-ni. 
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gwayed.  His  moral  character,  his  self-will  and  self-indulgence,  his 
lioentioas  habits,  his  paroxysms  of  rage,  his  covetousness,  faithless- 
ness, and  cruelty,  did  not  come  into  any  violent  collision  with  his 
political  schemes,  or  if  they  threatened  to  do  so  were  kept  (except 
perhaps  in  the  single  exception  of  the  forest  laws)  in  abeyance  until 
the  pressing  necessity  of  policy  was  satisfied.  That  they  were  so 
restrained  proves  that  this  leading  purpose  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
imaginary.  That  they  did  sway  him  on  almost  every  recorded 
occasion  of  his  life  in  which  they  did  not  clash  with  his  purpose  is 
so  certain  as  to  prevent  us  from  listening  for  a  moment  to  any 
theory  which  would  represent  him  as  a  beneficent,  unselfish  ruler. 
His  ambition  may  not  have  been  the  one  which  his  moral  character 
and  circumstances  might  lead  us  to  expect;  but  to  say  this  is 
merely  to  repeat  that  that  character  was  rather  a  compound  of  in- 
consistent qualities  than  a  balance  of  opposing  forces. 

Take  for  example  his  relations  with  France,  the  conquest  of 
which  is  the  only  conceivable  and  was  the  most  feasible  object  of 
the  ambition  with  which  he  may  be  credited.  In  such  a  purpose  his 
passions  and  his  unscrupulous  policy  would  have  run  in  the  utmost 
harmony — pride,  passion,  revenge,  the  lust  of  dominion,  the  love  of 
power.  He  hated  Lewis  the  Seventh,  he  had  every  right  to  hate 
him,  both  as  injurer  and  as  injured.  He  was  more  or  less  at 
variance  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  he  knew  him  to  be  weak  and 
contemptible,  and  yet  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  own  deepest 
unhappiness.  At  many  periods  of  his  reign  Lewis  and  France  lay 
at  his  mercy.  The  net  of  alliances  was  spread  all  around  him. 
Italy,  Spain,  Flanders,  were  in  close  alliance  with  Henry.  From 
1168  to  1180  the  position  of  Henry  the  Lion  in  Germany  was  such 
as  must  have  prevented  Lewis  from  looking  for  any  help  from  the 
house  of  Hohenstauf en,  even  if  he  and  the  emperor  had  not  been  the 
champions  of  rival  popes.  If  the  king  of  England  and  ruler  of  half 
of  France  abstained  from  taking  what  a  man  of  vulgar  ambition 
would  have  taken,  what  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  nearly  succeeded 
in  taking,  we  are  not  indeed  to  ignore  other  possible  reasons  for 
his  forbearance,  but  the  most  probable  reason  is  that  he  did  not 
want  it. 

Such  possible  reasons  may  be  suggested,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  much  too  weak  to  stand  before  a  resolute  passionate 
ambition,  and  the  certainty  that  they  must  have  occurred  to  so 
clear-headed  a  man  as  Henry  tells  that  the  ambition  they  served  to 
restrain  could  not  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  if  it  existed  at  all ; 
bat  it  is  needless  to  speculate  upon  them.  Unscrupulous  as  men 
were,  the  idea  of  unrighteous  conquest  from  a  Christian  prince  did 
not  enter  into  the  ordinary  morality  of  the  age.    They  fought  for 


Where  this 
purpoite  (lid 
not  interfere 
he  wag  ruled 
very  mnoh 
by  iia?wion 


He  cannot 
have  wiabed 
tooonqoer 
France 


Hit  ambi* 
tionmore 
moderate 
than  that  of 
Edward  TIL 
or  Henry  V. 


PoiwibU- 
rmmnii  for 
reetraiuing 
snch  am* 
bition  in 
the  oaaeof 
France 
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tot  of  iinJUTvIs,  or  for  tbo  duoition  u(  doubtful  okhna,  or 
r,  or  (oT  tbo  love  of  war,  but  not  for  UU^kl  oqiM]umL  Li 
Henry's  own  want  this  fact  is  cloar,  be  nev«r  waggd  a  war  but  oo 
th«  ffrouiid  of  a  legal  claim.  Further  than  thin,  bis  own  laiidal 
Bupentition,  if  it  is  not  worth;  of  a  higbar  name,  with  legard  lo  th« 
porwra  of  Lowia,  was  so  strong  aa  to  exaralM  a  visibla  rastmbt  oa 
hJB  actual  hatred.  His  political  common  sense  might  w«U  ban  lold 
him  thnt  tho  force  which  was  enough  to  crush  Lewie  was  not  etroi^ 
enough  to  hold  France.  The  difficulties  be  expeneooed  in  raliag 
the  doiitiniona  which  ho  alruadjr  posMsaod,  and  the  variutj  o( 
nalion&Udea  already  crowded  under  one  aoeptre,  were  oonsideratioo* 
that  could  not  have  escaped  hiro,  and  tbey  were  just  the  o 
UoBs  which,  powerless  before  the  Iiist  of  dominion,  would  t 
tfaemselvae  most  forcibly  to  bis  ohanoturistic  caution. 

The  real  object  of  Henry's  eit«mal  ambition  was  the  oonaolida- 
tion  of  bis  domiDions.  To  effect  this  but  a  moderate  exlanaioa  was 
Theae  dominions  on  the  coutinoiit  wuro  a  long  tsnUofy 
of  varying  breadth,  the  cohesion  of  which  waa  of  coune  wnUmrt  el 
it*  narrowest  parL  The  reduction  of  Brittany  from  the  oonditioa  of 
nominal  to  that  of  real  dapendonoe,  and  the  extinction  of  any 
formidable  power  in  Angoumoie,  La  Marcbe,  Saintonge,  and 
Linonsin,  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  deeirsd  uidly 
of  estates.  Bocond  in  importance  was  the  enforoement  of  leodal 
claims  over  Toulonso  and  Auvorgnts  which  might  be  mora  uastnl  as 
independent  allies  than  as  unwilling  vassats.  The  teoovwy  of  the 
Voxin  and  the  wtabliMbment  of  Eleanor's  rights  ow  Barry  gave  a 
strength  to  the  frontier  and  an  apparent  oompaetneaa  to  the  mass; 
but  these,  tike  Brittany,  Honry  choae  to  secure  by  marrfagaa  mtbar 
than  by  arms  -,  and  in  the  same  way  iba  only  conaidarable  aeqnU- 
tioD  which  he  oontemplatvd  was  attempted  in  the  abortive  fm^tonl 
fur  the  marriage  of  John  with  the  beireaa  of  Savoy  and  Uaoriaana. 

In  the  pursuit  uf  hit  obJMt  Honry  went  to  worli  very  mnefa  a 
thtt  way  in  which  a  rich  man  in  the  eighteenth  century  onalad  aa 
estate  and  founded  a  family.'  He  was  anxious  to  increaae  tlia  voam 
of  his  inbaritanee  and  bis  local  influence  by  advantageous  imnlagss 
and  judicious  purchases.  Be  was  scarcely  lass  anxious  to  axtiiigidih 
copyholds  and  buy  up  small  interloping  freaholdera.  In  tba  dwJoa 
of  faif  aoquisitiona,  that  stood  first  in  bis  cattsideration  vbieh  oonld 
be  bioaghl  within  a  ring  (enoa.  If  Hsnry  IL  oocasionaUy  bad 
recouiae  to  chicanery  ■  and  oppreesion,  bo  has  not  wanted  toQowws 

'  For  inlaaea.  hU  pgrehu*  o(  ihi 
oooety  ot  La  Manh*  in  lin.  H. 
da  Hooia  ad  aan..  and  a  8.  »1  >ol.  L 
p.  Itn.    adaDiMIO.«M. 
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on  both  a  large  and  a  small  scale  whom  his  moderation  even  in  these 
points  might  put  to  shame. 

The  character  of  his  insular  acquisitions  was  determined  on  a  niBDoUojin 
similar  principle.  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  all  desirable 
conquests,  but  no  great  cost  should  be  spent  on  them.  If  internal 
divisions  could  be  turned  to  profit,  or  if  the  scheme  of  aggression 
ooold  be  made  available  for  the  diversion  of  uneasy  spirits  from 
home,  Henry  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances,  but 
would  not  waste  much  treasure  or  many  men.  In  each  of  these  The  legal 
oases  he  had  a  legal  claim ;  to  Ireland  by  the  gift  of  Pope  Adrian  IV. ;  aggnnioii' 
to  Scotland  and  Wales  by  his  inheritance  of  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  the  simple  application  of  feudal 
principles  to  that  inheritance.  The  case  with  regard  to  Ireland  was 
even  stronger,  if  we  consider  him  as  succeeding  to  the  like  ancient 
daim  to  supremacy,  and  as  at  once  the  nominee  of  the  sovereign  of 
all  islands^  and  the  invited  arbiter  of  domestic  quarrels.  Yet, 
according  to  Robert  de  Monte,  the  original  design  upon  Ireland  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  kingdom  for  William  Longespee 
of  Anjou,  and  the  final  conquest  was  carried  out  in  order  to  provide 
a  suitable  settlement  for  John.^  William  the  Lion  and  David  of 
North  Wales  were  reconciled  by  a  royal  or  quasi-royal  marriage.' 
Galloway  was  not  attacked  until  a  like  bond  had  proved  too  slight 
or  too  fnil  to  hold  it. 

Henry's  division  of  his  dominions  among  his  sons  was  a  measure  his  dieM- 
which,  as  his  own  age  did  not  understand  it,  later  ones  may  be  domil^ns, 
excused  for  mistaking ;  but  the  object  of  it  was,  as  may  be  inferred  S^iSi.^ 
from  his  own  recorded  words,  to  strengthen  and  equalise  the  pressure 
of  the  ruling  hand  in  different  provinces  of  various  laws  and 
nationalities.^    The  sons  were  to  be  the  substitutes,  not  the  suc- 
cessors of  their  father ;  the  eldest  as  the  accepted  or  elected  sharer 


I  See  the  BoU  *  LaadabiUter/  Gir. 
Camb.  De  Inst  Pr.  ii.  19.  *Sane 
Hibemiam  et  omnes  insalaa  qoibus 
sol  joftitia  Christcis  illaxit,  .  .  . 
ad  jus  beaii  Petri  et  Baorosanctn 
BoinanflB  ecclesiaB  .  .  .  non  est 
dabiom  pertinere.'  By  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  forged  donation  of 
CoDitantine. 

'  Ad  ann.  1155.  *  Circa  festnm 
Saneti  Miohaelis  Henricos  rex  An- 
gloram,  habito  conoilio  apnd  Win- 
oeetmm  de  conqairendo  regno 
Hibemia  et  Ooillelmo  fratri  suo 
dando,  oom  optimatibos  snis  tracta?it. 
Qood  quia  matri  ejus  imperatrioi  non 
placoit  intermissa  est  ad  tempus  ilia 
ezpeditio.'     Cf.    Cont.      Anselm   of 


Oembloors  ad  1156 : '  Exeroitom  .  .  . 
quern  proposneratdooere  in  Hibemiam 
nt  eam  suo  dominio  subjugaret  et 
fratremque  suum  conoilio  episcoporum 
et  religiosorom  virorum  illi  insoUe 
regem  oonstitueret.*  See  also  Alberio 
of  Trois  Fontaines,  ad  1156,  ed. 
Leibnitz,  p.  829. 

*  Emma,  the  bastard  daughter  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  was  married  to 
David,  prince  of  North  Wales,  in 
1174.    B.  de  Dioeto,  585. 

*  *  Addens  etiam  in  illo  mandato 
quod  quando  ipse  solus  erat  in  regi- 
mine  regni  nihil  de  jure  amittebat,  et 
modo  dedecus  esset  cum  sint  plures  in 
regenda  terra  aliqnid  inde  perdere.' 
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of  tbe  rojkl  nune,  m  foudAl  superior  to  tiia  hrotboni,  And  IS 
ro^  oouncils,  stood  in  the  uidd  reUtion  to  hia  lather  u  tho  kiBft 
of  the  Rriuuini)  tu  tbe  emperor ;  he  might  rule  with  ft  full  (IuLi^ImI 
power,  or  perhapa  with  inchoate  IndepeDdenoe,  bat  tbe  lather's  hajid 
tu  guide  tbe  heliu  of  atftlA.  Uoh&ppiljr  tlio  jotuig  brood  of  Hm 
•t^le  of  the  broken  covennat  were  tho  W(>r«t  possibla  inBtrtunmli 
for  tbe  working  of  &  large  uid  complex  policy ;  tbe  lut  orottturw  in 
Uw  world  to  be  made  usefol  in  oarrying  on  a  form  of  gorammMit 
wbiob  the  uperieooe  of  all  aged  hiut  triod  and  tonnd  wanting. 

Yet  how  grand  a  scheme  of  western  confederation  might  b* 
d«dnoed  from  the  oonaidaration  of  the  position  of  Uem7'a  ohildrw, 
how  great  a  diwm  of  oonqoest  may  aft«r  all  have  ben  brokan  hj 
tfaa  machinatJoM  of  Lewia  and  Eleanor  t  What  might  nal  a 
eniaade  have  affected  beaded  hy  Henry  II.,  with  hia  valiant  aau^ 
the  first  warriors  of  tbe  age,  with  hia  aonfl-ia-Iaw  Henry  tbe  LJoo^ 
William  of  Siciljr,  and  Alfonso  of  Castile :  with  Philip  o(  FranMi 
tba  brother- in-taw  of  bis  sons,  Frederick  Harbarosaa,  his  dlataol 
Idnnnan  and  close  alljr,  the  prinoea  of  Champagne  and  Flaitden,  hia 
oouNlnsF  In  it  the  grand  majtwtio  chiialry  nt  the  nnparor,  the 
wealth  of  Uioiljr,  the  hardy  valour  and  practical  ridU  of  Sfmia,  tba 
bareditary  onutaiiing  ardour  of  the  land  of  tiodlrey  of  BoniUoo  and 
Stephen  of  Bloia,  tbe  statcananlike  vigour  and  simple  piaty  of  thm 
great  Saxon  hero,  urnlor  the  guidance  of  the  craft  and  BagMtt^,  tt» 
mingled  impetuosity  and  caution  of  Henry  II.,  might  batv  pwssilaj 
Enropa  to  Aaia  in  a  gniae  which  she  baa  never  yet  tmxaati.  Tal 
all  the  splendour  of  the  family  oonfederation,  all  lbs  otuas  >o»w 
widespread  web  that  fortune  and  sagacity  bad  Joined  lo  wwitb,  and 
in  tbe  cruel  desertion,  the  baiBed  rage,  the  futile  onrses  of  ths  nhahml 
leopard  in  the  last  scene  at  Ohinon.  The  lawful  sons,  ths  ubfirhiit, 
the  victims,  and  tho  avengen  of  a  faaartleas  policy,'  ths  lonlHi 
diildren  of  a  loveless  mother,  have  left  tbe  laat  duties  of  ao  aflsstfca 
i'ttey  did  not  feel  to  ths  haods  of  a  baalatd,  tbe  child  of  an  mdf, 
''obteure,  misplaced,  degrading,  but  not  a  maroanaiy  lora. 

Ths  aame  idea  of  oonsotidatbg  the  kingly  power  is  appannt  in  ll» 
legal  and  social  maaeures  of  Henry  II.     His  position  was  in  t' 
Bagpeete.  iodesd,  mora  fortunate  than  in  his  foreign  r  ' 
had  not  bore  to  originate  a  policy  which  was  to  anils  b 

but  inherited    tbs  esperisnoe  of  a  eeatni;.  Ibe  aUi 

I  of  hie  giandfatbar,  mad  ths  plana  irtueh  bwl  been  Initklwl 

In  tho  reigns  of  William  tba  Oonqnaror  and  WQUam  Bafna.    Bit 

it  certainly  is  not  In  tba  power  of  an  ordinary  adminiatratar  lo  eJipe 

and  develop  the  ideas  of  otbaie,  and  embody  Ihem  in  a  poUoy  of  hie 


Sot  Oirmldo*  Camb.  De  ImL  Pr.  IL  S;  sad  WIUiMB  o( 
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0W1L  What  credit  Henry  loses  for  originality  he  more  than  recovers 
ifbfon  we  consider  the  energy,  skill,  and  industry  with  which  he 
pursued  his  main  object. 

The  bent  of  his  internal  policy  may  be  described  as  the  substitn-  The  enet 
Hon  of  the  king's  government  for  the  state  of  things  which  had  ^uoy^^' 
prevailed  more  or  less  ever  since  the  Conquest,  which  was  partly 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Norman  race,  partly  owing  to  the 
inemstation  of  feudal  institutions ;  against  which  the  Conqueror  had  'Hm  onAtion 
had  to  struggle,  which  William  Bufus  had  to  repress  by  the  strong  eantoj   ^ 
hand,  which  Henry  L  by  dint  of  time  and  skill  had  but  in  a  degree  ***^^*™**"' 
weakened,  and  which  had  regained  in  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
leign  all  the  power  that  it  had  lost  under  his  predecessor. 

The  idea  of  a  kingly  government  administered  by  the  king's  Tbegorwn- 
servants,  in  which  the  action  of  the  feudal  nobility  where  it  existed  by  the  ung 
iras  simply  ministerial,  and  was  not,  so  far  as  the  executive  was  mini^en, 
•concerned,  even  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  plan,  was  the  ^^"fl^^i^^ 
tme  remedy  for  the  evils  of  anarchy  inherent  in  the  Norman  state.  <^^<«^ 
Such  a  system  could  not  be  devised  by  a  weak  or  ambitious  head, 
or  worked  by  feeble  or  indolent  hands.    Nor  could  it  be  brought  to 
maturity  or  to  easy  action  in  one  man's  lifetime.    The  elements  of 
discord  were  not  extinguished  in  Henry's  reign ;  they  broke  out 
whenever  any  other  trouble  distracted  the  king's  energy  or  divided 
his  power.    Still  he  was  in  the  main  successful,  and  left  to  his 
raooessors  the  germ  of  a  uniform  administration  of  justice  and 
system  of  revenue.    His  ministers,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  were  little  more  than  officers  of  his  household,  at  the  end  of  it 
were  the  administrators  of  the  country.^    The  position  of  England 
in  the  afhirs  of  Europe  was,  from  this  time,  owing,  not  to  the  foreign 
possessions  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  compactness  of  her  organisa- 
tion, and  the  facility  with  which  the  national  strength  and  resources 
could  be  handled. 

It  does  not  matter  much  whether  we  consider  the  several  measures  cbMMter  of 
of  Henry's  administrative  reforms  as  parts  of  a  matured  definite  ofHeuy't 
scheme,  or  as  the  expedients  and  experiments  of  an  adroit  manager,  p^^^^^lnt: 
The  more  carefully  we  study  the  remaining  monuments  of  the  earlier  Slf^^S^. 
reigns,  or  the  chajracter  of  Henry's  ministers,  the  more  we  may  be  °^®°^^ 


*  This  great  extension  of  the  power 
and  importanoeof  the  king's  ministers 
daring  the  reign  has  frequently  been 
remarked  in  the  case  of  the  chancellor. 
Tel  the  difference  of  the  position  of 
Henry  I.*8  chancellors  as  compared 
with  that  of  Becket  and  Longobamp 
b  trifling  oompwd  with  the  position 
<A  the  marshal  at  the  beginning  and 


ending  of  Henry  II.  *8  reign  With 
regard  to  the  lay  official,  the  contrast 
is  more  significant,  because  the  aggran- 
disement is  personal  rather  than 
official.  The  constable,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  retained  some  of 
the  prestige  of  the  position  of  the 
Stallere  from  earlier  times. 

b2 
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eonvinoed  that  his  genius  was  ntlhar  ftdaptive  and  digosUvi 
originstive.  Whm  on  tha  other  hand  ws  eurnine  the  eotul  iwolt* 
of  hia  nfonna  aa  exampliflod  in  the  ■aooeedlng  nigns,  the  non 
oertftiolj  we  see  the  diiXerenoe  between  the  eariier  fngnnaluy 
attempts  at  legJalatioD  and  the  deftnite  iTBtom  whieb  Hanr;  left 
;  but  on  any  view  the  industry,  energy,  and  readinsH 
of  his  working  wen  qualities  of  the  man  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  Henry's  great  design  aa  wall  as  the  subordinate 
parts  of  it  may,  taken  npart  from  the  general  lenour  o(  his  oharaotw. 
be  read  in  two  ways,  or  rather  tbHt  two  opposing  views  of  hli 
character  may  be  drawn  from  the  bare  consideration  of  his  objeeli 
and  measures.  It  may  tiuuiii  that  hu  wiiih<'«I  to  oroate  a  tyranny,  tn 
overthrow  every  vestige  of  indepeodeDoo  amung  tlie  clergy  and  noblMt 
and  to  provide  him»elf  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation  with  msant  of 
carrying  out  personal  sulAah  duaigns.  Ue  might  bo  a  roan  wbo 
could  endure  no  opposition,  and  to  whom  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
thing  intolerable  that  it  should  be  originatml  by  any  other  than 
himself,  tiuoh  a  reading  would  explain  much  of  his  avarice,  oraelty. 
and  greediness  in  acquiring  l«trritory. 

■  Or  it  might  be  argued  that  as  so  many  of  bis  schemes  did  aetoaUy 
rMult  In  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  snbjeota.  as  hie 
judicial  reforms  were  tha  basis  on  which  the  next  geosiatioD  was 
anablad  to  raise  the  earlier  stages  of  civil  liberty ;  aad  ae  Us 
eooleeiastioal  measoree  have  in  nearly  every  particular  been  aaaft- 

■  tioned  aod  adopted  by  the  practice  of  later  ages,  be  is  tbaretcn 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  well-intentioned,  benevolent  ruler,  as  weD 
a«  to  the  credit  of  a  faraightod  statesman. 

Doth  of  these  views  have  been  advocated,  tha  fint  by  aome  of 
his  oontumporarles,  and  tluiM)  who  in  later  times  have  ajpfwoMlnd 
the  history  from  tbeir  point  of  prejudice ;  the  Utter  by  tboae  wbo, 
both  anoiantly  and  recently,  have  been  inolioed  to  look  with  loo 
professional  an  eye  on  the  char>eter  of  his  retorms.  I  h»««  elaled 
already  that  I  think  neither  of  tbam  tenable :  and  as  it  is  at  |as«Mil 
Heniy'i  personal    character  that  b  before  me,   I  will  give  Ibe 


\i\MSTn  Aa  lo  the  first  theory,  which,  in  the  mouths  of  hie  o 
ladMiow  seems  so  condemnatory,  it  must  be  said  that  gratuitous  \ 
Sd^M  *  WH  00  part  of  Henry's  charaotur,  if  we  may  jodge  by  hu  aotions. 
He  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous  and  aiq)hiM)i|iUd.  bnt  be  was  not 
a  tyrant ;  h*  was  not  wantonly  emsl  or  oppnsstve.  His  vimee 
atfainsl  public  law  and  order,  suoh  as  they  wirs^  wan  sot  pnrfiiMalsM. 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  ueoeeeary  to  soppoee  that  be  bad  Ibal  tntofaranas 
at  all  uppoeition  which  pursues  tyianay  tor  Us  own  Mka.  Be  bad 
dsfinite  alma,  aod  foUowed  them  nnteUnUagtj ;  wfaMmr  oooU  be 
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made  to  minister  to  their  furtherance  was  forced  to  its  ose.  As  his 
passions  gave  way  to  his  policy,  so  the  minor  measures  of  his  policy 
ware  sometimes  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  occasional  exigencies 
of  his  great  design.  But  where  there  was  no  definite  object  he  was 
not  a  tyrant. 

The  theory  that  he  was  a  benevolent  governor  or  a  &r-sighted  (s)  He 
statesman  is  not  supported,  either  by  the  apparent  purpose  of  his  acuiStote 
reforms,   or  by  their   actual   result.    It    requires    no    particular  tmteotor 
benevolence  to  teach  a  king  that  his  subjects  are  more  contented 
when   justice  is  fairly  administered  than  when  violence  reigns 
onreprcfised ;  and  that  where  they  are  contented  they  are  more 
iikely  to  be  industrious,  and  more  able  to  pay  taxes ;  that  where 
they  have  more  at  stake  they  are  more  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to 
purchase  security ;  but  this  is  no  lesson  of  far-sighted  statesmanship, 
for  it  is  the  simplest  principle  of  the  art  of  government.    If  there  2u!£!^ 
were  any  sign  of  benevolence,  any  glimpse  of  the  love  of  his  people  of  Heuy  ii. 
apparent  in  his  actions,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  have  the  credit  of 
it ;  if  there  were  any  such  general  tone  in  his  private  life  it  might 
be  allowed  to  give  the  key  of  interpretation  of  his  public  life,  and  a 
harmony  to  his  whole  character.    But  his  life  was  violent  and 
lawless  ;  his  personal  design,  wherever  it  clashed  with  his  established 
measures,  set  them  at  once  aside. 

Again,  such  parts  of  his  system  as  have  been  approved  by  the  voice  2*  ^^  * 


of  late  posterity,  such  as,  especially,  the  restrictions  on  papal  power  notatiieo. 
-and  on  ecclesiastical  immunities,  are  capable  of  very  simple  discussion,  oumot 
There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  a  question  of  the  personal  merit  of  fo^fftl^f^^ 
8.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  or  of  the  exact  point  for  which  he  held  ■^s***^*"^ 
oat,  and  for  which,  in  fact,  he  perished.    We  may  respect  the  stout- 
heartedness of  the  prelate  without  approving  his  cause,  or  we  may 
approve  his  cause  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  violent  and 
worldly  spirit  in  which  he  conducted  it ;  but  when  we  find  that  in 
this  cause  all  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  three  centuries  saw  the 
championship  of  Divine  truth  and  justice  against  secular  usurpation, 
we  are  not  surely  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  were  dated  three  centuries  too  soon.    Was  Henry  really 
three  centuries  before  his  age  ?    If  the  answer  is  affirmative,  we 
deny  his  character  as  a  statesman,  and  reduce  him  to  a  theorist. 
In  tnMi,  it  was  as  ancient  customs  *  that  he  wished  to  restore  them, 
not  to  force  them  as  innovations.    His  mistake  was  not  that  he 
anticipated  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  but  that  he  neglected  to 
consider  that  such  was  the  rapid  progress  of  papal  assumption,  and 

*  *  Avitas  oonsuetudineB.'  Gerv.  omnibus  reoitentnr  ne  novum  aliqaid 
1885.  'Leges  avi  mei  Henrioi  regis  tradidisse  quisquam  nobis  prasomat 
reoordatn  et  oonsoriptaB  publioe  coram      imponere.*    Grim.  8.  T.  0.  i.  81. 
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ito  MOepUnoe.  both  in  EngUnd  Kod  on  the  continflot,  linee  Iba  »£» 
of  HUdebnod,  that  hia  *  anceatml  rigbta '  wera  nailj  lelt  high  uid 
dry  behind  the  »dvuioing  flood  which  ha  vunlj  thought  tu  irtMO. 
Tb«  polioj  to  which  UuAmI  Autiquitj  hftd  been  furwd  to  yiald  wm 
really  powerless  Kg&inst  the  incrauing  tide  of  eoclesiBStic&l  Kathoritj'. 
Th*  point  which  •Indad  tho  ngwity  of  Hourj  wu  idcuiticai  with 
thftt  which  the  Conqtieivr  himself  had  overlooked  when  he  eeuUlished 
•ooWiMtical  oottrta  to  t&ke  cogttiunoo  o(  the  McuUr  ufTunc^w  uf  the 
olergjr.  Both  saw  the  impossibility  of  reconailing  roysl  supnmacy 
with  the  oUinu  of  (eud&I  ftnliquity;  but  in  oocliu)i&!iticftl  tuAlten 
William  yieUed  to,  or  perhaps  helped  on,  the  first  tricktinjt  of  the 
•traun  which  Honry  had  tii  witluitand  in  its  lull  force.  It  was  at 
neceeeiry  to  William  to  Btrangthen  as  it  was  to  Henry  to  waaluD 
the  pow«r  of  the  clergy.  H«nry  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in 
Backet  one  who  would  at  onoe  fill  the  seal  and  reverse  the  meamuM 
of  Lanfranc 

Id  his  secular  and  aocleaiaatioal  reforms  alike,  he  had  an  obfeot 
to  gain  which  demanded  nnosual  measuras;  and  he,  wilhont 
scruple  and  without  remorse,  tried  to  enforce  them  by  all  moans,  fair 
and  tool.  If  he  vta  not  a  mere  tyrant,  he  was  a  man  who  was  never 
deterred  by  any  oonsi derations  but  those  of  sxpedienuy  from  trying  to 
win  his  game. 

Il  seems,  then,  that  there  ia  a  third  and  a  truer  reading  of  this 
eventful  life,  one  which  makee  no  doniand  on  our  oradohty  tike  the 
second,  and  which  requires  no  harsh  eonstruotion  of  simple  aotiooa 
like  the  first  Henry  wished  to  erMte,  at  home  and  ahcoad,  a 
strong  giivomment.  Id  this  itealf  thure  was  nothing  doMrring  the 
name  of  tyrannical ;  at  the  worst  it  was  less  of  a  tyranny  than  thai- 
which  bad  been  in  use  la  the  three  Norman  raigns,  and  had  baao 
exercised  on  both  sides  in  the  ooalestH  of  that  of  Steiduin.  Aa 
goi.'wnmsnls  were  in  thoee  days,  any  niighl  bo  accounted  good 
which  was  conducted  on  the  principle  ot  law,  nut  on  caprice.  The 
notions  of  constitutional  sovereignty  and  liberty  were  still  looked  op 
is  the  tibrariea,  or  in   embryo  in  the  brains  of  the  olargy. 

Such  a  theory  makes  Uenry  neilbat  an  UDgd  oot  a  de>nL  Ha 
ma  a  man  of  strung  nature ;  strong  will,  strong  afbtotions,  and 
etR»g  passions.  His  ambition  was  not  a  wanton  mm.  He  began 
bia  Mgn  without  any  temptation  to  bo  oppressive ;  but  from  tha 
beginning  wa  can  rwd  bis  purpoee  of  being  master  in  his  own 
hooaa.  Tbo  bumbling  of  the  barons  was  no  hard  taak ;  the 
initiatioa  of  taw  and  order  wae  an  ea^  oonseqnanfle ;  bnt  tba 
attempt  (o  apply  tho  principlss  ot  law  and  order  lo  the  clergy,  in  a 
way  ttiat  wb«  not  sanctioned  by  the  pubtio  opinion  of  hia  day,  a&d 
wUcb  made  hia  ablest  oounsallor  his  moat  bvatenta  loa,  Woagfai 
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up  an  opposition  which  called  into  play  all  the  violence  of  his 
Datnie.  It  was  not  that  his  character  changed,  but  that  circumstances 
brought  out  what  was  in  him  in  a  stronger  light.  After  Becket's 
death,  the  circumstances  became  even  stronger  still,  and  brought 
out  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  same  characteristics. 

By  that  most  disastrous  event  all  the  elements  of  opposition  Actual 

IJUIIlltj  t\f 

were  restored  to  life.  Lewis  had  now  a  cause  which,  to  his  weak  Beoket*t 
and  wicked  conscience,  justified  all  the  meanness  and  falsehood  that  ^^"^^^^ 
he  oould  use  against  his  rival.  The  clergy  dared  not  side  with  the 
king  in  such  a  quarrel.  The  barons  took  immediate  advantage  of 
the  general  disaffection.  The  king's  sons  lighted  the  flames  of  war. 
Noti  I  think,  that  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  death  of 
8.  Thomas  was  actually  or  nominally  the  pretext  for  revolt ;  but  it 
was  a  breaking  up  of  the  restraints  which  had  so  far  been  effectual ; 
and  all  who  had  grievances  were  ready  and  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  shock. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Henry  did  not  show  himself  a  hero,  Henry't 
but  he  behaved  as  a  moderate  and  politic  conqueror.  It  was  not  ^l^ed 
revenge,  but  the  restoration  of  the  strength  of  his  government  that  usTtbilQ^ 
he  desired.  He  did  not  break  off  his  plans  of  reform  :  year  after 
year  saw  some  wise  change  introduced  into  the  legal  or  military  ad- 
ministration ;  and  practically  he  managed  the  church  without  any 
glaring  scandal.  He  ruled  for  himself,  not  for  his  people ;  but  he 
did  not  rule  cruelly  or  despotically.  His  character  contained  much 
that  was  tyrannical,  but  his  policy  was  not  such  as  to  curse  him 
with  the  name  of  tyrant.^ 

Is  Henry,  then,  to  have  no  credit  for  his  sagacious  measures  ?  wbatoxwut 
Yes ;  the  credit  due  to  a  man  who,  having  come  to  his  crown  with  himt 
a  power  limited  by  circumstances  rather  than  by  law,  and  having 
overcome  those  circumstances,  has  chosen  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of 
the  Uoenoe  of  despotism  for  the  safety  of  order ;  has  chosen  to  place 
his  power  on  the  basis  of  public  security  and  common  justice.' 
Such  merit  was  his,  although,  doubtless,  the  love  of  power  was 
stronger  in  him  than  the  love  of  order.  His  wisdom  was  not  less 
wisdom  because  it  was  the  wisdom  of  a  selfish  man. 

In  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  Henry  U.  which  are  given  by  oanthepor. 
Peter  of  Blois,  Giraldus  Gambrensis,  and  Ralph  Niger,  we  cannot  of  him  by 
doubt  that  we  have  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  man  as  he  mrMrtMbd' 


hitdedreof 
reTCOffo 


WmooiBwlt 


*  B.  de  Die.  578.  totmn  in  hoo  direzit  animum  at  pad 

*  *  niastriB  Anglomm  rex  Henrioos  rebellantes  et  dyscolos  moltiplici  sub- 
hoo  nomine  participantiam  regam  veraione  oonteret,  et  pacis  ao  fidei 
Moondns  dictos  est,  sed  nolli  moder-  bonom  in  oordibos  hominam  modis 
Donim  foisse  creditnr  in  rebus  com-  omnibas  oonsignaret.^  DiaL  de  Soaco. 
ponendis  animi  virtute  secandos :  ab  p.  38. 

^■o  enim  bxub  dominationis  exordio 
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sppMKd  throQfth  the  different  modiums  of  likinfi  end  dislike, 
main  tinea  of  the  portnits  are  the  Sftme,  though  Iheji  are  mud  ■■  It 
mn  throngb  vimoiulj-coloared  rImii.  Thej  am  w«ll-tiurkod  mad 
defined,  m  we  miffbt  expect  in  the  moat  aiiperfidal  view  of  saoh  e 
Bat  ftllhoogh  well-marked  and  strongly  (loflned,  thejr  do  not 
oombine,  even  under  the  hand  of  a  proteased  panagjrriflt,  into  thr 
outlines  of  a  hero. 

We  see  a  hard-headed,  induatrioua,  cautioua,'  aabtle.*  reatlen 
man  ;  fixed  in  purpose,  ventatile  in  oxpcNlientx :  wondortiilljt  npid 
in  exoontlon  -,  gn^t  iu  orKaniaing.  without  being  himaelf  methodioal ; 
ona  who  will  always  try  to  bind  others,  whilst  leaving  himseU  tc*e ; ' 
who  never  praters  good  taith  to  polioy  or  appearanoea  to  realitiei ; 
who  trusts  rather  to  time  and  ciroumstaDoes  than  to  lbs  goodwill  of 
others  ;  bj  inolination  pantiinonious  and  retiring,  but  on  oooaiion 
lavish  and  magnificent ;  liberal  in  almsgiring,*  splendid  in  buildini;,' 
but  not  giving  alms  without  an  ultnrior  objuct,  nor  spending  money 
on^buildings,  exoopt  where  he  oan  get  his  money's  worth.  As  wHb 
traasure,  so  with  men,  he  was  neither  extravagant  nor  sparing ;  latlier 
^eonomioal  than  humane ;  pitiful  after  the  alaaghter  of  hattlei  but 
not  ohary  of  hmnan  life  where  it  could  be  spent  with  etfeoU* 

He  had  the  one  weakness  of  great  minds,  without  which  no  man 
ever  reached  greatness :  never  to  be  satisfied  without  doing  or  taking 
part  himself  in  everything  that  was  to  be  done :  *  and  be  bad  not  what 


'  '  Omnia    prlu*  qoa 
mtuis.'     Oir,  Ounb. 
maoi  qao*d  potnil  mi 
i.  IU.  H. 


I  Vo  oiu  «ba  sTer  had  uijtlilne  ^  ^ 


tweian  of  BtebanI  L    Tha  nenki  e( 

FooMTTwid  nglMOTad   hln  la  Ihalr 

obUoan     >       ~ 

AlManisr. 

Kate  on  Balph  ol  C 

'  -  "    pa««m   popnll   i 
QUpMtu'   


I  masor;  nan  anoUsi  wmt  In  Mstum 
P  IstsnenUt  4s  woto  nulatu  qnMD  de 
1  bate  pMottsN,  vwbanqu  IUIIIbs 
[  ma  Ml  Cwtoni  Inlliuii  habsn.'    Qlr. 


DoUoi  mmnillMBUer  Istnaittar.'  r. 
BIb.  Bmn  ■■pMlall;  lbs  IM  of  Us 
buUdInc*  In  H.  da  Hoots,  807.  ai  ■&& 
1161. 


I  hsgUar  at  pr*e)paiM  Mm>  ralniuui 
I  Miiitaliii.'  Oir.  Camb.  Ct  Dial,  da 
I  Saaee.  p.  1.  Baa  bu  wUI  In  OtnldN. 
[  De  iMt  Pr.  11.  17;  alao  Balpli  4a 
'  Dlaato.  AIS ;  Oartaaa,  14M. 

Tba  ordati  of  QiamBonl  and  Pont- 
[  annuid  war*  bla  tafoarlMa,  a*  tha 
I  Olanlao  was  of  Hotny  L  and  tha  Cla. 


not  ba  avarywhaf*.  '  Hano  ntMl  aSBs 
nbkqoa.*  Ula.  R.  B.  p.  Wt.  B.  Aa 
Oieato.  oaO.    ■-     -      
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may  be  called  the  strength  of  little  minds,  inability  to  see  good  in 
what  he  did  not  himself  devise. 

He  was  eloquent,  a&ble,  polite,  jocose ;  ^  so  persuasive  in  address 
that  few  could  resist  the  charm  of  his  manner.  He  had  the  royal 
prerogative  of  never  forgetting  names  and  faces ;  *  he  loved  to  en- 
courage the  retiring  and  to  repel  the  presuming.'  He  was  a  most 
excellent  and  bountiful  master.^  He  was  very  faithful,  both  in 
friendships  and  enmities,  where  they  did  not  interfere  with  his 
policy.* 

He  was  not  without  elegant  tastes  ;^  he  loved  the  reading  of  Hittaate 
history,  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  acute  and  learned  men  like  '°'  ^**^ 
his  uncles  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  sons-in-law  William  of 
SicQy  and  Henry  of  Saxony.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory,^  well 
stored  with  the  lessons  of  past  times,  and  with  the  experiences  of 
constant  journeys,  on  which  he  was  careful  to  see  everything  that 
was  to  be  seen. 

He  had  little  regard  for  more  than  the  merest  forms  of  religion  ;  *  ms  ndigi. 
like  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  heard  mass  daily,  but  without  paying 
decent  attention  to  the  ceremony.    During  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  service  he  was  whispering  to  his  courtiers,  or  scribbling,  or  look- 
ing at  pictures.^    His  vows  to  God  he  seems  to  have  thought  might  be 


ezplorat  facta  omnium,  illos  potissi- 
mnm  jadicans  quos  oonstitait  judioes 
ilionim.'    Pet.  Bles. 

^  '  Nemo  est  argutior  in  consiliis,  in 
eloqoio  torrentior.*  *Nnllu8  rege 
nostro  honestior  est  in  loqnendo,  in 
eomedendo  nrbanior,  moderatior  in 
bibendo.'  P.  Bles.  *  Princeps  eloqaen- 
tistimas.  .  .  .  Vir  afiabilis,  vir 
flexibilii  et  faoetos.' 

*  '  Quemoonque  vel  semel  in  facie 
attentius  inspexerat,  qoanqaam  in 
tanta  qaotidie  moltitudine  constitatus, 
nonqoam  amplius  ignotom  habebat.* 
Qir.  Camb. 

*  'Nollas    mansaetior  est  affliotis, 
nalliis  aflabilior  pauperibos;   nollas 
importabilior    est   snperbis     .     . 
ftoduit  opprimere  fastuosos,  oppresses 
erigere.'    Pet  Bles. 

*  '  In  angendis  dignitatibos  sibi  mili- 
tantimn  semper  aspiraf  Dialogns  de 
Beaoeario,  p.  30. 

*  *  Qnem  semel  dilezit  vix  dediligit ; 
qnem  vero  semel  exoeom  habuit  vix  in 
gratiam  familiaritatis  admittit.'  Pet. 
Blee.  '  Qnem  semel  exosom  habnerat, 
▼ix  in  amorem,  quern  semel  amaverat 
▼ix  in  odium  rerooabat.*    Gir.  Camb. 

*  '  Quoties  enim  potest  a  curis  et 
■dUieitadinibas  respirare,  secreta   se 


occupat  lectione,  aut  in  cuneo  deri- 
corum  aliquem  nodum  qasBstionis 
laborat  evolvere :  nam  cum  rex  vester 
bene  [<.e.  William  of  SicUy]  litteras 
noverit,  rex  nosterlonge  Utteratior  est 
....  Verum  tamen  apud  regem 
Anglorum  quotidiana  ejus  sohola  est, 
litteratissimorum  conversatio  jugis, 
et  discussio  quaBstionum.'  P.  Bles. 
'  Quod  his  temporibus  conspiouum  est, 
litteris  eruditus  .  .  .  Historiarum 
omnium  fere  promptam  notitiam  et 
cunctarum  rerum  experientiam  prope- 
modum  ad  manum  habebat.* 

'  *  Quicquid  aliquando  memoria 
dignum  audierat  nunquam  a  mente 
decidere  poterat.*    Gir.  Camb. 

*  He  was  occasionally,  like  John, 
violently  blasphemous.  See  Gir. 
Camb.  de  Inst.  Pr.  iiL  11.  He  neg- 
lected confession,  lb.  iii.  18. 

*  This  may  be  a  libel  of  Balph 
Niger,  but  it  is  graphic  enough  to  be 
true :  '  Oratorium  ingressus,  pictursB 
aut  susurro  vacabat,*  p.  169.  Giraldus 
says  the  same,  '  Sacne  vix  horam 
hostisB  mittendaB  divinisacoommodans, 
et  id  ipsum  temporis,  ob  regni  forte 
negotia  tanta  reique  publica  causa, 
plus  consiliis  et  sermone  quam  devo- 
tione  consumens.' 
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^^^^^H    avsdod  u  easily  w  bis  corenajiU  with  nieD ;  hU  ni»lerUldn|!  to  go 
^  on  crusudo  was  oommuled  [»r  money  paymuntn,  ktid  hi>  pramiMd 

^H  ro%ioua  foundations  were  oonied  out  at  thft  espenae  of  olbea.' 

^^b»i>M*     His  regoH  to  personal  morality  wu  of  much  tb*  lame  valoa  uid 
^B  extent.    He  was  at  do  period  of  hia  life  a  faithful  hnsbaod ;  and 

^H  wbon  bo  had  finally  quaneUud  with  Eleanor  be  sank  into  nd  deplb* 

^H  of  lioentiotUDess.' 

^^ft  He  was  an  able,  pUuKtble,  astnlA,  oautiooa,  unprinoipUd  maa  ol 

^^mt"^*^     buHtntvig.     Hia  temper  waa  violent,  and  be  was  probably  mbjeel  to 

^^P  the  outrageous  paroxyime  of  paeaion  whioh  are  attriboled  lo  hi* 

^H  Normau  anoestors,  and  which,  if  they  have  not  been  exafCRerated  by 

tbe  biatorianfli  muMt  have  been  fearful  proofs  of  a  profane  and  oraal 

dispoeitioo,  on  whioh  diaoipUne  had  impoeed  no  rewtminta.* 

n'M!'"*!*  ^^  personal  appeatanoe  did  not  approach  the  heroic     lie  waa 

g"^         iBgblly  above  the  middle  height,*  square  and  substantial,  with  a 

uitffar-     deoided  tendency  to  oorpulenoe.*     His  head  was  round,  and  well 

proportioned :  *  hJs  hair  approaching  to  red,  sprinkled  in  his  later 

jean  with  white,  bat  always  kept  very  short  as  a  precaution  against 

baldoees.'      His  (aoo  is  desoribed  by  one  authority  as  fiery,*  hf 

■BdSfHM      aoothar  as  lion-like.     His  eyes  were  grey,  and  full  of  axpruasion, 

Ibot  rather  prominent,  and  occasionally  bloodahok*  His  nose  waa 
■  ■  Balph  NIrpt'i  moodoI  ol.  thli  U  lb*  ntolfaw  of  0«oflnj.  iHw  *••  ben 
^mj  ebantetaiiriia  :  ■  Jontui  h  lri»  abwit  11(8.  and  Ihal  aba  «a«  pel  eat 
■eaaatarla  eonitmcturum,  duoa  of  tba  wsf  b;  Uauior.  WalUr  im 
^sillim  ttaosvarUI,  pataoBM  4*  looo  Mapamr*>wO«oflraj'iniaiiMrwM 
■d  loenm  transfoient,  aMrvtriets  alias  a  low  woman  aaniMl  yiieiwj. 
dlis,  Oetiamannltas  AnfUoU  rab-  •  Of.  S.  T.  a  it.  900. 
StttMO*.'    Tbia  ot  ooena  rafsn  le  Iba  '  '  Slatun  aiu  tnedloeri*    «■(,  M 

ftT'-t^'T  *—"-""--  TheWaUhan  at  inlar  f«mi«  magniu  uipanatt  aae 
oae  «aa  et  ommIi  iba  laaw  UoA.  tiOmt  ta^iatmatuumua  lUmXni.'  ht. 
OtaaUas  abo  ta  ssvara  en  Udi  my  Bta^ap-M.  Uenir  uid  Hlebanl  •«■ 
dwUr  hisliHM  and  U  aaaUe  to  My  taUet  than  Uuir  l>Uiac.  John  aad 
■bat  lb«  thbA  wattalm  wm  by  Iba  OeoSrey  abotiai.  Qii.  Oumh.  IL IL 
ienrtnioHou  ot  wbWi  Ua  *ow  vaa  *  'Ooipen  eamoao  .  .  .  team 
USUad,  nolMi  It  wm  lb*  Cbuia-  ptnunpltt.'  Oiraldo*  Oaoib. 
ksnw  a(  WUbam.  Da  laM.  Pr.  IL  7.  *  '  Amplo  eaplto  ■ 

*  Balph    Hifer   atya   ihal  ba  In-      Camfa.     'C^ei  aim 
piseiiad  Elaaooi  thai  aba  m<^l  not 
blvbra  with  bli  anetm  (p.  168). 
■e  sije  tlM  of  blB. '  OotrapWr  padl- 
alto«laTaBaBq««ulDdagitUa,friiDe      rafmn  . 
la  sponta*.  poil    in  fUlaa  moimn 
itu   atUt    ElMDor'a   IniFtiamDeat, 
a 
£ 


ely,  ibattbavM      eliu  orUeolall  sent;  dma  ^eaii  «* 
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well  formed,  and  denoted  no  more  pride  or  fastidiousness  than  was 
becoming  to  a  king.^ 

He  had  a  short  bull  neck,^  a  broad  square  chest,^  the  arms  of  a 
boxer,^  and  the  legs  of  a  horseman  ^  (the  author  does  not  say  whether 
of  a  groom  or  a  cavalier).  His  feet  were  highly  arched,^  but  his 
hands  were  clumsy  and  coarse  J 

He  paid  very  little  attention  to  dress,^  and  never  wore  gloves  hjb  penonat 
but  when  he  went  hawking.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  ^^^ 
being  both  restless  by  habit  and  anxious  to  keep  down  his  tendency 
to  fat.  He  was  a  great  hunter  and  hawker  ;  ^  he  never  sat  except 
at  meals  or  on  horseback.^^  He  transacted  all  business  standing, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  legs.  He  was  very  moderate  in  both 
meat  and  drink,^^  cared  very  little  for  appearances,  loved  order  in 
others  without  observing  it  himself ;  he  was  a  good  and  kind  master, 
who  chose  his  servants  well,  but  neither  trusted  them  too  much,  nor 
ever  forgave  their  neglect  of  his  interests. 

The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one ;  in  spite  of  his  refined  taste  o«nmi 
and  his  polite  address  he  must  have  looked  generally  like  a  rough,  SritST'**"' 
passionate,  uneasy  man.    But  his  frame,  though  not  elegant,  was  ^^^^i***^ 
very  serviceable,  qualified  him  for  great  exertion,  and  was  proof 
against  privation  or  fatigue.    He  was  an  adroit  and  formidable  man 
at  arms,  but  there  was  little  at  first  sight  to  denote  either  the 
courteous  knight  or  the  skilful  general,  or  the  self-possessed  intriguer, 
or  the  ingenious  organiser,  or  the  versatile  administrator,  or  the 
profound  politician. 


animi  oolombini  et  simplioes,  sed  in 
in  et  turbaiione  cordis  qaasi  sointil- 
Untes  ignem  et  in  impetu  f  ulminantes.* 
Pet.  Bles. 
^  Pet.  Bles. 

*  *CoUo  ab  hnmeris  aliqnantnlum 
demis«o.**    Oir.  Camb. 

*  'Peotore  qoadrato.'  Gir.  Camb. 
'  Thorax  eztensior.'    Pet.  Bles. 

*  'Biraohiis  yalidis.'  Oir.  Camb. 
'  Laoerti  pngiles.'    Pet.  Bles. 

»  *  Eqaestrea  tibie.'    Pet.  Bles. 

*  *  Arouati  pedes.*    Pet.  Bles. 

'  'ManuB  ejus  quadam  grosBitie 
sua  hominis  incuriam  protestantur ; 
eamm  enim  ooltiiin  prorsus  negligit, 
neo  onqoam  nisi  aves  deferat  utitor 
chirothecis.*    Pet.  Bles. 

'  '  Ooreis  sine  plica,  pileis  sine  fastu, 
et  vestibus  utitnr  expeditis.'  Pet. 
Bles. 

*  *  Semper  in  manibas  ejus  sunt 
arooB,  enses,  venabola,  sagittas.'  Pet. 
Bles. 


>«  *  Semper  a  mane  usque  ad  ves- 
peram  stat  in  pedes,  et  licet  tibias 
nabeat  freqaenti  percussione  oalci- 
trantium  equorum  enormiter  Yulne- 
ratas  et  lividas,  nisi  tamen  equitet  vel 
comedat,  nunquam  sedet.*  Pet.  Bles. 
So  also  Oir.  Camb.  'Cum  tibiarum 
pedumque  tumore  frequent!  .  .  .  os- 
teras  id  ipsum  corporis  incommodi- 
tates  aocelerabat.* 

'*  Caro  siquidem  ejus  se  mole 
piziguedinis  enormiter  onerasset,  nisi 
quia  ventris  insolentiam  jejuniis  et 
exercitio  domat.*  Pet.  Bles.  'Erat 
enim  cibo  potuque  modestus  ao  sobrius. 
.  .  .  Paois  quoque  tempore  sibi  nee 
paoem  ullam  nee  requiem  indulgebat ; 
venationi  enim  trans  modestiam 
deditus,  summo  diluculo  equo  cursore 
transveotus,  nunc  saltus  lustrans, 
nunc  montium  juga  transcendens  dies 
ducebat  inquietos ;  yespere  vero  do- 
mum  receptum,  vel  ante  ooenam  vel 
post,  rarissime  sedentem  oonspexerii.* 


THE  CHUOSICLE  OF  THE  BEIOKB 

Bnt  if  the  oh&ncter  of  Horn?  oonlsined  none  of  the  elementi  of 
re&t  greatnesa,  if  the  leading  principle  of  it  wu  odd  wbiob  ix  MtaaUj 
SiiSiy         inoompfttible  with  the  bigboet  degree  of  exoellenoe  in  k  ruler,  tlw 
position  of  the  nation  he  governed  was  such,  and  the  infloMMS 

CnsroiBed  npon  it  b^  bis  cbancter  and  the  eventa  of  hia  rafgn  wu  n 
Mliitai7,  aa  to  make  him  one  of  the  moet  oonspiououa  actor*  in  Uw 
dnma  of  En^ab  history.  He  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  great  tnen 
by  whom,  tbrongb  good  and  evil,  the  English  nation  was  drawn  on 
to  oonatitutionnl  government.  He  was  the  man  the  time  mquii«d. 
It  was  a  critical  timu,  and  his  aclions  and  policy  determined  Uia 
crisis  in  a  favourable  way.  Ue  alands  with  Alfred,  Canata,  WiUlain 
the  Conqueror,  and  Edward  I.,  one  of  the  conscious  erMton  of 
English  gTMtneas. 
Hia  reign  waa  the  period  of  amalgamation,'  the  union  of  lbs 
different  elements  existing  in  the  country,  which,  wbatbar  it  be 
looked  GO  as  chemical  or  mechanical,  produced  the  national  obaitaltr 
ud  the  national  institutions. 
giiglft  If  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  national  ohamcter,  we  may 

n  m-rttin'    specolato  thus.    The  Anglo-Bason  tetnpenment  bad   run   to  aeed 
in  the  age  preceding  th«  ConquesL    The  efTorW  of  Canute,  directed 

rto  the  tbOTOugb   union  of   the    Danish    with    the    Anglo-Bftzon 
population,  had  ended  as  snob  efforts  general  do,  in  the  animibttioa 
o(  the  smaller  to  the  larger  constituent  in  the  anion  ot  the  kindied 
TMes.    The   DaDish  provinces  had  become  before  lbs  Ooaqneet 
•oaroely  distinguisbabLe  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  aa  br  as  eoweeniil 
national  feeling,  and  the  more  important  qoeatiana  ot  law  and 
manners.    What  differences  yet  rstnaiaed  •orred  to  inteDaify  the 
weakaeea  which  was  inherent  in  the  character  of  the 
The  tendency  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  was  lo  pnAofli 
a  spirit  of  self-dependence ;  that  was  the  strength  o(  Iba  lytMm. 
Tif^'ikm  Ite  weakness  waa  the  want  of  coboaion,  which  is  a  uecwsaiy  floadi- 
''  *""""'    tioa  of  parliolea  ino^iable  of  aelf-iestmiot.  in  the  absence  ot  aay 
aitsmal  fon»  to  compraai  tbsm.    The  power  of  combinalioc  via 

Loot  indeed  wanting,  but  Jl  waa  axenrised  cmly  in  very  small  aggnga- 
tions,  for  vaiTBmall  purposes,  and  those  private  rather  than  natiOBaL 
The  allodial  lystam  left  the  owner  of  land  dependent  on  no  earthly 
lord.  Tbeprboipleof  combination  in  gilds  and  l)thing«,wUeh  to  a 
Mrtain  extent  was  voluntary,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eyetan  of 
eommendation,  which  was  entirely  so,  on  the  other,  supplied  a  vsry 
Her 
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indifferent  means  of  national  union.    The  unity  of  the  tithing  was 
far  closer  than  that  of  the  hundred ;  that  of  the  hundred  than  that  s^-reuuio* 
of  the  county ;  that  of  the  county,  or  of  the  district  governed  by  the  exti«m«, 
same  law,  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the  kingdom.    Self-reliance  tonofthcT 
in  great  and  small  alike,  without  self-restraint,  without  the  power  ^^Son 
of  combination,  with  a  national  pride  and  yet  no  national  spirit,  laid 
England  an  easy  though  unwilling  prey  at  the  feet  of  the  Conqueror. 
Hating  to  submit,  it  was  yet  unable  to  unite  except  in  the  same 
small  dusters  in  which  throughout  its  early  history  the  nation  had 
exhausted  its  power  of  cohesion  ;  hence  the  special  character  of  the 
struggles  which  occupied  the  early  years  of  William's  reign. 

For  such  a  condition  the  feudal  system  was  undoubtedly  the  The  feudal 
fitting  cure.    There  is  much  truth,  though  only  half  the  truth,  in  helped  to 
Mr.  Garlyle's  observation  that  the  pot-bellied  equanimity  of  the  ^!?!l£l?(i)  by 
Anglo- Saxon  needed  the  drilling  and  discipline  of  a  century  of  mLd^Tuoii, 
Norman  tyranny.    The  grinding  process  by  which  the  machinery  of  {SuSmSIi 
feudalism  forced  into  a  common  mass  all  the  different  interests,  ■oandneesof 

prinoiple 

desires,  and  habits  of  the  disunited  race  was,  however,  only  one  part 
of  its  operation.  The  feudal  system  was  very  far  from  being 
altogether  bad.  Like  the  Holy  Alliance,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
excellent  device  if  it  could  have  been  administered  by  angels ;  and 
all  Norman  nobles  were  by  no  means  such  men  as  William  Buf  us  or 
Robert  of  Bellesme.  The  essence  of  the  system  was  mutual  fidelity, 
and  its  proper  consequence  the  creation  of  a  corporate  unity,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  by  every  member,  from  the  king  to  the  villein. 
The  bond  was  not  a  voluntary  one,  to  be  taken  up  and  put  aside  at 
pleasure;  the  principle  of  cohesion  was  uniform  throughout  the 
mass.  If  then  on  the  one  hand  the  maladministration  of  the 
system  forced  the  different  constituents  of  the  nation  into  a  physical 
union  of  interests,  the  essential  character,  which  no  maladministra- 
tion could  neutralise,  supplied  the  very  elements  which  were 
wanting  for  moral  strength.  Self-reliance  was  proved  not  to  be 
incompatible  with  order,  mutual  faith,  and  regard  to  law  ;  and  these 
are  indispensable  for  national  strength  and  national  spirit. 

It  was  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  pressure  of  this  discipline  The  prmmn- 
should  be  perpetual ;  it  was  enough  that  the  lesson  should  be  learned,  dieotpuoe 
and  the  rod  might  be  cast  aside ;  but  very  much  must  depend  on  the  ^^ILyoniy 
treatment  applied  at  the  moment.    Had  the  crucible  been  taken 
from  the  furnace  too  soon  the  elements  would  never  have  combined ; 
if  it  had  been  kept  there  too  long  the  fusion  would  have  ended  in  an 
explosion,  or  in  the  formation  of  an  insensate,  unductile  mass.    The 
reign  of  Henry  II.  was  the  time  of  the  crisis,  and  the  hands  by 
which  the  happy  moment  was  seized  were  his  own  and  those  of  his 
ministers.    If  Henry  had  been  a  better  man  his  work  would  have 
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to  that  of  no  ohAnHter  in  bifltory;   hftd  ! 
wker  one  th&n  he  wh,  EngUnd  might  have  twd  to  andorgo  for 
six  bundnd  Teats  the  tate  of  Franoe. 

Such  a  spoonlatioo  maj  be  a  mere  flight  of  fancy,  but  It  accords 
in  its  main  frntaree  with  the  facta  of  hiatorj,  and  ([  there  be  meh  a 
thing  as  national  character  it  mtiflt  be  closely  oonneclad  with  naUoital 
inititatione.  In  one  stitle  ul  aoeioty  they  grev  out  of  It ;  in  anoUwr 
it  b  faahioned  by  them  until  it  saemi  to  grow  out  of  them :  Ibay 
develop  together  in  a  free  state,  in  a  snbjoct  one  thejr  affect  otw 
another  by  asaimilatioD  or  opposition  according  to  the  natora'and 
dnratioD  of  the  preaaare. 

What  is  merely  a  probable  speculation  at  the  best,  in  regard  of 
e^racter,  is,  however,  a  true  xtory  applied  to  institutions.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  tnstitulinns  had  been  actually  in  a 
Btate  of  fusion  since  the  Conquest,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  gav«  lo 
tiie  united  syHtums  the  character  which  has  developed  into  tba 
English  oonstitution.  It  destroyed  the  undue  prapondeianoe  of  one 
power  in  the  State  over  the  others ;  it  secured  the  firm  pmitioo  of 
the  central  foroe,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  the  growth  of  wealth  in 
social  security ;  it  prevented  EngUnd  fniro  falling  under  a  mlUtki? 
monaraby,  or  into  a  feudal  anarchy ;  it  so  balanced  the  foreaa 
existing  in  the  State  as  to  give  to  o»oh  it«  opportonlty  of  tegitimali 
devdopment.  Magna  Carta  oould  never  have  been  won  by  Uwlm 
barons  for  a  eniebed  and  spiritless  nation,  oor  would  the  p«^ 
when  they  leaned  their  ttnngth  have  eatisflod  thnaarivei  wltb  te 
modeiKte  aims  that  oontented  the  heroes  at  the  thirteenth  eteatmj, 
bad  they  been  lalt  too  eariy  without  restraint,  or  been  kept  under 
prolonged  oppression.  The  Angevin  kings,  the  Norman  nt^dee,  the 
English  churls,  the  Roman  clergy,  beonme  In  one  century  Iba 
Englub  people. 

The  reign  of  Rsory  11.  saw  the  end  nf  (endallRn,  so  tar  as  it  had 
ever  prevailed  tn  England,  as  a  system  of  government ;  the  exeeothn 
power  was  taken  altogether  out  ot  ile  bands  ;  tba  military  streogtb 
of  it  was  sabordinated  to  Ibe  general  aims  of  gonnimsol:  the 
legi^tive  capacities  of  the  syilam  wen  bold  tn  formal  etlstniea, 
but  in  praetioal  abeyance,  for  batter  timet  and  better  admintatntora. 
Feudalism  eontinned  to  exist  legally  as  the  maahiiwy  of  Uad 
teBOre,  and  morally  in  its  non  wboleeome  roeulla  ■•  h  principle  of 
nstloaal  oobesion  and  the  diaci|Jiiie  of  loyalty. 

During  tfae  oiaety  yean  that  followed  the  oonqnait  in  BnglaoJ. 
UuM  distlnol  futefeeta  woe  either  io  active  oonftial  or  in  paeaiv* 
oppoeition  :  that  of  the  n^al  power,  that  of  the  Norman  leadatndM, 
and  that  ot  tbe  people. 

The  tonrtb  inlenat,  that  of  the  elergy,  does  not  Id  tfaii  litm 
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assume  the  prominence  which  it  exhibited  later  on.    It  is  doubtless  J^^^^^^ 
true  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  in  the  Norman  era  should  be  of  the 
considered  as  the  franchises  of  the  people ;  ^    it  was  through  the 
dergy  only  that  the  voice  of  the  people  could  be  heard.    From  the 
unity  of  the  national  church  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  had  itself  EarUerand 
sprung,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church  were  almost  the  only  liberties  ^^^anoe 
that  were  left  under  the  change  of  dynasty.    Nor  can  we  forget  that  ^ttonof 
hi  the  English  constitution,  that  system  which  it  was  the  Conqueror's  ****  ^^^"'^ 
object  to  retain  and  administer  by  his  own  vassals,  far  the  most 
important  place  was  given  to  the  clergy,  the  prelates  being  by  virtue 
of  their  spiritual  character  the  chief  members  of  the  royal  council, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  occupying  a  position  co-ordinate 
with  royalty  itself.    The  king  was  not  a  king  until  he  was  crowned, 
and  before  he  was  crowned  he  must  bind  himself  to  maintain  the 
liberties  of  the  church  and  to  act  by  the  counsel  of  the  primate. 

For  these  reasons  the  Church  of  England  even  more  than  the  22d  Jg^ 
churches  of  the  continent  was  in  a  position  to  enforce  her  claims  as  ^^L 
'  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,'  as  the  upholder  of  righteousness  points  of 
in  a  degraded  and  most  licentious  court,  and  as  the  sole  monument  duriur  t^ 
and  bulwark  of  liberty  in  an  oppressed  people.    And  this  considera-  S^t^e"^"* 
tion  gives  to  the  position  of  Anselm,  and  even  of  Thomas  Becket,  a  Ajudmand 
dignity  and  a  constitutional  importance  which  the  particular  points  ^^i^^d 
for  which  they  contended  did  not  involve.     But  their  position  as  ^J^^  ^^ 
yet  was  morally  rather  than  politically  definite.    It  would  be  to  theoiergy 
flhut  our  eyes  to  the  plain  truth  of  facts  if  we  were  to  view  the  action 
of  Anselm  or  Thomas  as  the  action  of  either  church  or  people.    The 
bishops  and  higher  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  king's  side, 
appointed  to  their  places  as  the  rewards  of  services  done  to  him,  or 
as  safe  instruments  of  his  policy.    The  king's  court  and  chapel,  full 
of  ecclesiastics,  represented  the  actual  status  of  the  clergy  at  the 
time  more  truly  than  Anselm  or  Thomas,  even  with  the  national 
spirit  of  the  monasteries  at  their  back.    The  freedom  of  the  church 
only  on  occasions  and  emergencies  appeared  as  a  real  thing.     The 
counsel  of  the  primate  might  be  given,  but  it  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  king  and  the  influence  of  his  court  whether  or  no  it  should 
be  taken.     Lanfranc  and  Theobald  could  influence  even  William 
Bufus  and  Henry  11. ;  Anselm  and  Thomas,  men  probably  of  more 
force  of  character,  though  not  more  righteous  and  earnest,  took  a 
different  course  and  signally  failed. 

The  constitutional  action  of  the  church  had  yet  to  be  revived  and  TUe  ooaio- 
developed,  and  it  owed  much  more  to  Hubert  Walter  and  Stephen  action  of 
Langton  than  to  the  two  saints  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  personal  urao^ 

>  Palgrare,  Normandy  and  England^  iv.  169. 
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quAirel  of  WUliam  Ruf  lu  and  Anaelm,ftDd  IhAOontMtooInTMtltiim 
under  Henry  I.,  had  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  national  Ufa,  «ad 
tended,  espeoially  the  latter,  w'.ioh  bad  ita  origin  in  ciraa&ulMioM 
eitemal  to  England,  to  place  mattere  on  a  Calw  iosue.  Throoghoai 
the  period  the  higher  clergy  ruled  with  the  king,  mad  the  lomr 
Buffered  with  the  people.  The  baronial  importuMW  of  the  bi«ho|a, 
and  the  distinct  recognitioD  of  the  interest  of  the  olerivl  Mtato) 
■{lut  from  the  king  and  nobles,  date  from  the  later  yean  of  Haniy  L 
Md  the  rdgn  of  Stephen.  Boger  of  Salisbury  and  Henry  ot  Bkui 
may  be  regarded  as  Uie  founders  of  the  eeoular  as  8.  AnWm  was  of 
Ihe  eoelemMtioal  independenoe  of  the  clergy.  They  were  in  diflsnot 
ways  the  prnoursoTs  of  Thomas  Becket,  who  oombiued  singnlaily 
Ifae  worst  political  qualities  of  the  three.  Bnt  the  importanoe  of  tbs 
Becket  iiuamil  itMlf  waa  greater  in  ite  indirect  oonMcgnenoes  than  in 
its  simple  political  issue,  and  its  interest  is  rather  moral  or  pereonal 
than  constitutional. 

Of  the  threo  temporal  interests,  tliofto  of  the  king,  the  l»ruu, 
and  tbe  people,  the  first  oocupies  the  chief  place  in  ooosidering  the 
external  history  of  England,  the  third  in  the  investigation  of  iba 
internal :  but  thuy  had  this  in  common,  that  their  real  aims  were  lbs 
same,  the  consolidation  and  good  govummont  ol  the  oonntiy ;  whilst 
tbe  position  of  tbe  barons,  tbeir  eelfish  aims  and  foreign  aspitatkaa, 
were  as  dangurouH  to  the  crown  as  they  wont  tn  efEsot  opprasslTs 
to  the  people. 

One  benefit  wUcb  Enghuid  gained  from  babg  oonqnarad  by  a 
French  Taasalwasdonbtleas  this,  that  she  was  sseured  fromtt?ertdl- 
iagintotbaoooditionin wbiobFranoothenwas.  TbeOoDqnarar.aaa 
statesman,  saw  that  it  would  never  answer  his  pnrpaae  to  suflir  Ike 
•xistsnoe  In  England  ot  the  cUss  ot  vassabr  to  which  ha  UnissU 
belonged.  Tbe  king  of  England  should  never  ba  sobjeel  to  tfaa  sort 
of  iafluenoee  which  he  himself  and  his  fellow  feodatonaa  had 
giftrriiwd  over  the  kings  of  Fraaoe.  In  this  stage  ot  history  nwy 
imitation  ot  the  power  ot  tbe  nobles  was  an  extension  of  tha  Ubssty 
«l  the  peo'gia.  It  became  very  difbrant  afterwards,  wbeo  tbe  ponrcr 
of  tbe  erown  was  established,  and  a  new  notHlily  sprang  op  iindw 
4ifliBrefil  conditions,  with  the  will  to  be  tha  leadets  and  to  gan  kr 
tha  InterasU  of  the  nation ;  bat  this  belongs  to  a  later  period  thaa 
tbe  ivigQ  ol  Henry  II. 

William  ihi*  Comiueror  may  be  said  in  a  general  way,  witfa 
sufficient  oorreotneas  to  have  introdnoed  feudalism  jnio  EaglaBd ; 
tbat  is:,  he  most  pruhablj  redneed  the  land  tanoras  to  tsodal  pruwijilss 
nnivanally,  his  military  estaUishment  in  his  later  jsan  vat  isodal. 
bis  ministan  were  ohoaon  from  among  bis  grsat  vaswU,  or  wsrv 
rewarded  with  great  ftefs,  and,  so  far  as  he  allowed  any  legislative 
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action  independent  of  or  co-ordinate  with  his  own,  such  legislative 
action,  being  exercised  by  men  whose  position  was  owing  to  their 
feadal  rights,  was  of  a  feudal  character. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  his  system  that  the  executive  power  should  Hisrestrio. 
be  administered  by  feudal  officers.     This  may  be  considered  as  deyeiojv 
proved  by  the  common  arguments :  first,  the  fact  that  by  dividing  feadiu* 
the  possessions  of  those  nobles  whose  services  he  was  obliged  to  *^^*'°*'** 
reward  on  feudal  principles,  and  by  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  >iiniaAlf  to  be  taken  by  all  freeholders  throughout  the  country,  he 
endeavoured  to  avoid  raising  up  a  class  of  vassals  such  as  existed  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  the  sovereign  was  simply  primus  inter 
pareSf  or  more  truly  the  servant  of  his  own  servants.    The  second 
argument  is  based  on  the  amount  of  subordinate  organisation  which 
he  retained  from  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  institutions. 

The  nobles  who  accompanied  William  were  not  likely  to  fall  in  The  very 
with  such  a  plan.    For  feudal  reciprocity  in  its  proper  sense  they  Tiews  of  the 
might  have  had  little  or  no  favour,  but  they  had  existed  for  several  (d  xheir 
generations  under  feudal  principles,  and  they  were  in  a  manner  notioDs 
acclimatised  to  the  air  of  France.  {^dJSfnMxj 

But  the  root  of  the  matter  lay  deeper  far  than  the  incrustation 
of  feudalism.    The  pride  of  race  was  strong  within  them.     It  was  a 
confederation  of  Norsemen  that  had  placed  Hollo  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Normandy.    It  was  a  confederation  of  volunteer 
vassals,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Vikings  had  revived,  that  mustered 
the  fleet  and  army  which  won  the  kingdom  of  England.     William 
might  be  to  the  English  the  testamentary  heir  of  the  Confessor  ;  to  wuiiam's 
to  the  French  the  mightiest  vassal  of  the  crown ;  but  to  his  own  ^  hS**°  **"* 
followers  he  was  the  head  of  the  race,  the  duke  of  the  Normans,  ^J^l^ . 
rather  than  the  king  of  England  or  the  count  of  Houen.     If  he  was 
primuSf  they  were  pareSf  most  of  them  of  purer  descent,  many  of 
them  of  equal  origin :   his  actual  primacy  he  owed  chiefly  to  his 
personal  character. 

Further,  the  early  troubles  of  his  reign  in  the  duchy  had  con-  and  to  his 
siderably  diminished  the  number  of  true  Norman  nobles,  and  this  S^^ous ; 
had  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  greater  fiefs  in  the  hands  of  his  ^^^^n 
own  relations.     Both  these  things  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  lew  effective 

in  the  I 

his  personal  authority,  whilst  they  left  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  of  hii 
to  his  successors,  with  whom  the  bonds  of  influence  and  relationship 
were  weaker,  and  who  had  to  contend  with  a  body  of  nobles  who 
were  becoming  fiercer  and  prouder  as  they  became  fewer. 

These  men  were  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  such  points 
of  feudalism  as  favoured  their  own  independence.  Why  should  they 
not  occupy  to  the  crown  which  had  been  won  by  their  exertions 
the  same  position  that  they  saw  the  counts  of  Champagne  and 
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Vermuidois  und  the  dukea  of  NomuMid;  und  Buntund;  bouing  to 
the  crown  of  Pranoe.  whone  wmrer  me  their  neu-  kin§mui.  KDd  lar 
indebted  to  them  for  hia  poRition  ?  Nnr  w(in<  tb(i]r  iinworthj  to 
be  the  equals  of  trinRS,  miioh  loss  of  French  v&sKitlfl.  who  ooanlad 
amoDf!  their  inferior  memliere  the  hoiiso  of  nanUville.  whish  wm 
^rinR  Uw  to  Itnljr  &nd  threatening  the  RantArn  Eniptnt. 

There  wu  much,  bowevor,  in  the  condition  of  the  oonqiiond 
coiiRtrjr  which  might  wera  to  UvMir  the  oUiuix  of  the  noblM  tt 
[eudftl  independonoe.  England  nnder  the  ConfesBor  had  htm 
broken  np  into  great  Mrldom<i  or  utrapiea.  «ach  containing  maoy 
flhireo,  and  in  fact  representing  in  Home  measure  one  of  tha  anetaot 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarcby.  Bach  earl  gm-emed  by  aulboritjr 
diraetlj  delegatwl  b;  the  Bovereign,  and  was  siiprema  in  hb  aarUom, 
both  in  war  and  in  poacv :  but  the  dignity  wa*  not  nunfMni  i  il j 
here<litary,  and  although  probably  given  in  theory  for  the  lifn  of  thv 
grantee,  was  subject  to  the  condition*  of  promotion  and  degradation. 
The  exact  paraltnl  for  this  state  of  things  must  he  miught  in  tba 
contemporary  condition  of  Onrmanyand  in  a  much  earlier  oondHioB 
of  France.  But  the  main  point  of  separata  independvnt  jnriadiotioD 
strongly  resembled  the  feudal  division  of  the  hitter  country.  It 
would  have  boon  tbe  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  Ilug'b  of 
Avranchefl,  Roger  Montgomery,  or  William  FitsOsbam  to  hftw 
taken  the  pUoe  of  Toattg,  SwegtiD,  and  Lnotric.  Tbe  nrgtney  with 
which  thit  local  franchises  of  the  Anglo-Bason  lords  wtm  pnMsd  by 
the  Norman  barons  to  tbe  exaltation  of  their  own  privilagsa  nay 
serve  tii  show  that  had  the  chance  been  given  tbam  Ibay  would  tmm 
gladly  claimed  the  greater  jurisdiotioRS  on  a  like  piea.  As  b  waa, 
they  found  tttemsolves,  in  relation  to  the  royat  power,  in  a  paattion 
actually  leas  inAnential  than  that  wtuob  had  heon  oeoupiad  by  tha 
Anglo-Saxon  earhi.  They  had  oonqtwrad  England  for  William,  nol 
tor  themselves.  William's  own  nwasnrea  abow  that  ha  tonmw  Iht 
rasnlts  of  this  ;  bat  his  sons  had  the  first  experianee  of  in  wnrida^ 
In  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  male  line  of  tbe  duoal  bonsa  in  Iba 
leballion  of  lOOS  may  be  traced  tbe  principle  of  tbe  eqnaltly  tat 
ooofedeiatlon  of  tbe  raoe,  at  wall  aa  an  attempt  to  aaaert  for  Ibe 
graat  vassals  tbe  independenee  of  feudal  prinoaa.  Robert  Uowlmy 
expiated  his  ivbeUlon  by  a  Ufa-long  oaplivi^,  but  nntQ  Ibe  NonsMi 
nobility  became  extinct  be  never  lacked  imitatnni. 

With  this  deeply-seated  feeling  uf  insnbordinatiaa  wm  deaaly 
onnoaoted  tbe  je^nsy  with  wbieb  the  DoUee  regarded  the  hinff'b 
ministers.  Under  tbe  Conqtiamr.  whnae  mnat  bithfnl  adbemilB 
wore  men  nf  his  own  Mood,  adruunlaJging  in  fabn  the  snores  of  tfaair 
fortune  and  the  pre-amliMnee  o(  ilraagtb.  we  Bnd  few  eoapUala  td 
tbe  aggrandisement  of  InsignUoant  otBoen.    WilUam's  wrvaiiti  wita 
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in  ^t  chosen  either  from  the  nobles  themselves  or  from  the  olergy, 
whom  the  dose  union  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  the 
friendship  of  the  king  and  Lanfranc  kept  in  their  places,  and  from 
whose  number  the  notoriously  unworthy  were  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cluded. Under  William  Bufus  begin  the  complaints  of  unworthy 
&vourites  and  ignoble  ministers,  and  at  the  very  same  time  the 
difficulties  with  the  clergy,  and  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  the 
great  vassals.  Both  the  clergy,  so  far  as  Anselm  represented  them, 
and  the  vassals,  aimed  at  a  position  to  which,  on  the  analogy  of 
other  countries,  they  felt  themselves  entitled,  although  they  had 
never  yet  possessed  it :  the  king's  only  possible  agents  in  opposing 
their  attempts  were  the  ministers  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  whom 
gratitude  and  community  of  interest  attached  to  him  and  his  policy. 
If  these  men  did  not  content  themselves  with  hindering  the  aggran- 
disements of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  but  actually  tried  to  drive  them 
firom  the  vantage-ground  which  in  the  exigencies  of  the  Conquest 
had  been  accorded  to  them,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  even  more  obnoxious  to  their  opponents  than  was  the 
king  himself. 

For  to  the  difficulties  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Norman  (*)  ^"H?*!" 

*'  patcB  abont 

feudatories,  with  their  notions  of  race  and  of  French  feudalism,  tbeeoc- 
brought  to  the  royal  power,  must  be  added  certain  weak  points  in  Bh*k«ii  the 
the  position  of  the  crown  itself.     With  the  life  of  William  I.  ceased  of%e  noUw 
the  unity  of  Norman  feeling  in  England.     Almost  immediately  on  ^  ^^^  ^°^ 
the  accession  of  William  Bufus  the  question  of  succession  emerged, 
and  with  it  division.     Bobert  of  Normandy  had  his  adherents  if  he 
had  had  the  will  or  energy  to  use  them.     Stephen  of  Aumale  was 
the  tiivourite  of  another,  and  that  a  very  powerful,  section  of  the 
barons.     On  the  death  of  William  Bufus  the  claims  of  Bobert  were 
asserted,  and  so  far  maintained  as  to  compel  Henry  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  subject  race.    On   Henry's  death  followed  the 
divisions  between  the  parties  of  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Matilda,  and 
later  on  between  the  Norman  and  Angevin  parties  among  Matilda's 
adherents.     In  all  these  divisions  the  nobles  had  ranged  themselves 
sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other :  they  had  contracted 
enmities  and  reconciled  them,  formed  friendships  and  broken  them : 
hardly  any  house  had  uniformly  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and 
consequently  hardly  any  had  not  at  some  time  found  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  authority.^     Thus  the  principle  of  attachment 

*  'Heralds  tell  us  that  the  shield  looked  oddly?    the  majority  of  the 

of  the  traitorous  knight  is  to  be  re-  emblazonments  turned  upside  down, 

versed.      Had  this  law   of    chivalry  unless  a  double  infidelity  authorised 

been  observed  in  Normandy,  would  Sir  Knight  to  turn  his  shield  right  up 

not  the  beautiful  stained  glass  glowing  again.'      Palgrave,    Normandy    and 

in  the  rich    church    windows    have  England,  iv.  266. 
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to  the  king  had  (^wn  we*kor  ftnd  the  lova  of  indepi 
Mtronger :  tho  right  of  private  war  and  of  wp&iste  i 
been  exerted  if  not  vindioatod,  and  it  ns  tortanale  i 
royal  power  that  it  hod  been  wielded  hy  strong  handa,  or  I 
must  have  talloo  altogether,  as  it  did  in  Stephen's  rajgn,  into  d 
anarchy.  F'ortnnately  abiu  the  intt^mal  futidn  dividod  and  « 
the  nobles  themselves  and  diminished  their  oninben,  so  tluU  tar 
Uenry  of  Anjon  there  was  left  a  not  altogvtbsr  hopaUm  proqwet  of 
ooDK>lidating  a  strong  KovemmeDt. 

Henry  came  to  the  destnictive  part  of  his  work  with  gnat 
advantages.  He  was  for  the  most  part  untrammeled  by  Norman 
traditions  and  associations.  Ha  did  not  owe  his  crown  to  the 
swords  of  Norman  warriom,  bat  to  the  tmppiirt  nf  thi>  clergy  (pvta  to 
the  indifipntable  and  nndisputed  claim  which  had  boon  won  for  him 
by  Karl  Kabert  of  GlouODSler,  the  bastanl  win  u(  bis  g 
who  fur  all  practical  purposes  was  an  Kngliabman.  Henry  fa 
was  an  Angevin,  and  the  interests  of  bis  Angevin  sufajwts  wnvs 
never  likely  to  oome  into  dangerous  oollision  with  his  deugiu  or 
prgspeots  ae  king  of  England. 

The  Normans  had  been  Indeed  the  enemies  of  his  htbar  and 
his  paternal  house,  and  but  lukewarm  sapporters  of  his  i 
But  if  thoro  weru  few  tiim  ot  personal  friemlnhip  or  of  i 
natural  feeling  to  be  broken  before  tbe  task  of  demoUahing  Ifat 
rival  interest  was  begun,  there  wen  also  few  inoitentents  to  penooal 
hatred  such  as  might  embitter  the  contest  or  endanger  tbe  ramlL 
The  straggle  irom  the  beginning  was  political  rather  than  pecsonal. 
and  throughout  it  was  rather  tbe  power  than  the  estates  or  tha 
persons  of  hia  enemies  that  Henry  laboured  to  aeouiv.'  Ws  nad 
daring  his  reign  of  nonu  cf  the  great  and  startling  coollaeatfanif 
which  before  the  death  of  Uenry  L  had  fallen  on  abnoat  emy 
one  of  tbe  great  families  sprang  tnim  the  oompaaloQs  of  tbe 
Conqueror  .* 

The  experience  of  the  anarchy  of  tbe  last  reign  bad  tsngfat  Uw 
nation  generally  to  wish  for  a  strong  govemmant,  aitd  tha  arils  of  U 
were  so  patent  and  indispntablo  that  the  foUej  of  the  naw  ktef, 
Qoineiding  as  it  did  for  the  most  i^rt  wUb  the  pro^ialoDS  at  the 


in  Halph  de  OiMlo,  GTO.  too 

Usownbc.    Ba  rtiiM  thai  th 

Muu    of    tlM    fOODsn    Hrarj    wm 

ehisdr  UwM  ott  whom  ■' 

tha  latbM  had  UUm  h 

m    pMOT,   Ntiei   1 

am^tare    proeonuu 
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treaty  by  which  the  orown  was  secured  to  him,  was  acquiesced  in  at 
first  witii  very  little  difficulty.  The  castles  of  the  smaller  tyrants 
were  speedily  dismantled,^  and  with  them  their  power  of  doing 
mischief  was  annihilated.  It  was  only  on  the  marches  that  resist- 
tanoe  was  offered,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
Hugh  de  Mortimer  was  brought  to  submit  ^  and  William  of  AunuJe 
deprived  of  his  last  stronghold.  The  Scots  restored  the  northern 
provinces  which  had  been  won  in  the  name  of  Matilda.'  England 
welcomed  peace  and  prepared  to  accept  the  reforms  which  alone 
could  strengthen  her  internal  union  and  enable  her  to  defend  and 
extend  her  borders.  The  king  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  alternately  He  was  thus 
his  measures  of  domestic  legislation  and  his  plans  of  foreign  policy.  u^Mate^ 
His  presence  was  for  several  years  scarcely  required  in  England, 
where  he  had  shown  both  the  strength  of  his  hand  and  the  real 
moderation  of  his  aims. 

But  the  shock  which  followed  the  quarrel  and  death  of  Thomas  The  rebel- 
Becket  gave  the  signal  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  slumbering  and  1174 
elements  of  discord,  and  the  rebellion  of  Henry  and  Richard  in 
1178  afforded  occasion  for  the  outbreak  which  nothing  but  the 
personal  abilities  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  prevented  from 
becoming  a  revolution. 

It  was  still,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  union  of 
evidence,  far  more  a  political  than  a  personal  conflict.     Nearly  all  ^^S^^ 
the  great  earls  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England  were  engaged  on  ^^^i^^ 
the  side  of  the  princes.     Those  of    Chester,   Leicester,   Norfolk,  England. 
Huntingdon,  and  Ferrers ;  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  great  baron  of 
Mowbray,  Hamo  de  Masci,  Richard  de  Morville,  and  Geoffrey  of  the 
Cotentin,  representing  the  remnant  of  the  party  of  the  Conquest : 
men  and  families  who  had  never  before  found  themselves  on  the 
same  side,  united  against  the  king. 

In  Normandy  the  great  feudatories  of  the  duchy,  many  of  whom  and  in 
had  large  estat^  in  England,  were  bound  up  both  in  cause  and  in     ^"^^^^ 


*  *  Mox  castella  nova  qusB  in  diebas 
avi  soi  neqnaqaam  exsiiterant  com- 
planari  pnocepit,  pra9ter  panca  in 
loeis  opportunis  sita  qum  vel  ipse 
retinere,  vel  a  paoifiois  ad  regni 
manimen  retineri  volaii'  W.  Newb. 
u.  1. 

'  Boger  of  Gloucester  gave  in  about 
ICay ;  Hugh  de  Mortimer  on  the  7th 
of  July.  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1155 ;  Ger- 
Tase,  1878.  Henry  destroyed  Cleobury 
Castle,  the  property  of  Mortimer,  and 
on  Roger's  death  retained  the  earldom 
of  Hereford  in  his  own  hands.  In 
the   winter    he    seized    the    castles 


belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1157,  he 
took  into  his  hands  the  castles  of 
Hugh  Bigot,  and  the  holdings  which 
had  been  conferred  on  William  the 
son  of  Stephen  at  Pevensey  and  in 
Norfolk  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster. 
Brompton,  1088;  B.  de  Monte,  ad 
1157. 

'  In  1157.  B.  de  Monte,  ad  ann. 
"  Aquilonales  AngliaB  regiones  .  .  . 
nomine  Matildis  dictte  imperatricis  et 
hnredis  ejus  olim  a  David  Scottomm 
rege  adquisitas."    W.  Newburgh,  ii.  4. 
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TUK  CIUtONtCLB  OF  TUE  RRIQK8 


r: 
Idodied  with  tb«  English  reb«l«.  The  oonnt  oE  Meului  ns  Um 
hdftd  of  tha  Nornutu  IlMumotiUi,  &s  tho  tiarl  at  LeloMtnr  ynM  of  lb» 
EngliRh  :  ibe  counts  of  Eti  and  Kvraux  '  reprercntod  jtiniar 
brmnchM  of  the  ducAl  bouii« ;  thoim  nt  Alun^on  and  I'onthwu  Um 
bain  ot  Bobert  of  Itelleeme.  The  earl  of  Chester  bold  the  bara- 
Oaiiiiiirid  ditvjr  riiicountiwi  of  Biiyenx  Mid  Atmncbe*.  All  ibeao  w«« 
Mttntuit  manh«Ued  agaiiut  kinf{  Henry.  Antulf,  bUhop  and  count  of 
Luiaiix.  pUjod  is  NomwRdy  the  a&me  double  guns  th*t  bia  fallow 
count  bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset  was  dulog  in  Englmd.  Williun  of 
Aumale,  who  like  Hngh  of  Puiset  waa  Dloeelj  eonnaeted  with  tha 
bouH  of  Champaffnc,  and  had  to  rovaoga  tbo  ioaa  of  his  ftlmoal 
niga!  power  north  of  (ho  Humber,  after  a  mook  dafenoa  jialdad  hit 
wbola  oontinantal  poaaaniona  to  tha  insu^onta.* 

On  Henry's  aide  weie  the  earU  of  ConiwaJl,  Wamui,  Oloooealar,* 
lirSufi?'  and  Arundul,  nil  oloaely  Donnoctad  with  faint  by  birth  or  nuuTiaga, 
and  the  earl  of  EaBei,  WiUiam  de  Mandeville,  wfaoea  tie  was  tbu  of 
simple  honoitr  and  giatitnde.  Btrongbow  earl  of  Ktriguil,*  tha  akria 
of  Halisbury.  Warwielt,  and  Nortbam|rton  ware  on  the  sama  nit ; 
but  Strongbow'H  chief  intcnrat  now  was  in  Iialand,  and  tbaotbera 
wars,  either  in  poeaessiona  or  in  cbaraoter,  iBsigniftoanl.  Tka 
atrengtfa  of  the  royal  party  conaisted  fint  of  thoae  who  bad  tiasa  tn 
importanoa  as  the  ministen  of  Haary'e  raforeu,  and  aaoondly  o(  tb* 
paopla,  who  bad  benefited  by  tbem ;  Ranulf  Glanvill  and  Biobard 
da  Lnoy  at  the  bead  of  tha  fragman  of  tbo  oonntij,  supported  hy  tba 
RtutovillM,  tbt)  Umfravillea,  and  othan  who  bad  boooma  tnim 
thoroughly  Knglish  than  the  gnater  barona. 

Thtt  whole  of  tba  bishopa  both  In  Nonnandy  and  in  England 
'  remained  loyal ;  only  Hugh  *  and  Amolf  tried  to  ha  on  both  ^daa 
atoaoe. 

The  sources  of  disaffection  in  Aijuitatne  ami  Poietou  war*  ol  tha 
Huns  sort  aa  tboaa  in  Normandy  and  England,  but  in  tbcM  ODUtriM 
tb»  oauaa  owod,  aa  in  Brittany,  somewhat  of  its  obaiaetar  to  tha 
inflnanoes  of  nationality  and  to  the  penional  |wpnlarity  of  tha 
princes. 

■  Tba    rlobl    ol    KMTlioiilne    tba       Uia  ianOt  at  B«Br7  L    AO  Iba  naUw 


H**  ol  the  dnkea  of  Narnundj',  ajid  > 
ta«  ol  aanslanl  mmaan  vilh  tha 
'  natvaMSls.  la  1161  Utayt»i»»A 
'  Ihi  nartiM  ri  rinr-Tr-l  -1  M-ttIt-  irJ 
I  oUmt  Kotoiaa  buon* :  (d  IIU  Ibom 
,  Si  tha  eonnts  ol  PonlhlM  mmI  tM«*; 
'  MoltbaLaalgiHUiaitillWi  Ibosa 
ha  LMoeli  la  UTL  la  (be  aaiM 
,_rha4oaUai  Iba  NMnsM  ot  Iha 
tedv  ol  Konaadj  br  _  , 
luirta  wbieh  had  boan  Jatalned  tiam 


UoaU.  IIM.  list.  IIM,  UM. 

■  n.  4a  Otorto,  S71. 

■  Yet  avwi  ib«  mii  ul 


and  hl>  •aula  1».  Iba  Mri  ol  Ohm. 

a.  da  tha.  >Ta 

*  Stfoofbaw  w 
with  Hanry  m  tnam. 
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What  pretexts  were  alleged  by  the  barons  as  the  clcak  of  the  Tbe  rebeb 
raal  causes  of  discontent  does  not  appear.^  In  spite  of  the  strength  oomn»D 
of  their  numbers  and  mass,  and  in  spite  of  the  real  unity  of  their  ^""^ 
interest,  they  had  no  organisation,  they  had  no  bill  of  grievances,  no 
head  and  no  watchword.  The  whole  rising  bears  the  character  of  a 
simple  reaction  against  the  pressure  of  strong  government ;  a  re- 
action the  opportunity  of  which  was  so  obvious  as  to  strike  all  alike, 
and  to  call  even  without  concert  all  the  subject  forces  into  motion ; 
but  the  only  definite  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  a  confusion  out 
of  which  the  strongest  hand  might  pluck  advantage.  The  odds  were 
apparently  dead  against  the  king.  The  rebels  could  hardly  have 
calculated,  considering  the  immense  extent  of  the  area  of  disaffec- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  leaders,  the  alliance  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  the  open  adherence  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  her 
sons,  on  a  result  which  would  strengthen  the  royal  power  and  exalt 
beyond  precedent  the  personal  importance  of  Henry. 

The  whole  rebellion  was  crushed   in  a  few  months,  and  so  Thenbei- 
thoroughly  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  king  seemed  to  his  con-  cnuS?^ 
temporaries  more  astonishing  than  even  his  skill  and  energy.     The 
king  of  Scotland,  the  earls  of  Chester  and  Leicester  were  prisoners, 
the  earls  Ferrers  and  Bigot  and  Mowbray  vying  with  one  another,  Hennr*! 
in  haste  to  surrender,  Henry  found  himself  in  firmer  possession  of  £S«ngtii- 
the  strongholds  of  the  country  than  he  had  been  even  in  1156.^  ^°^ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  the  barons  owed  their  immunity  He  abstains 
from  punishment,  if  it  were  not  the  certainty  that  it  was  safer  to  ^SlS^ua^t; 
humble  than  to  destroy  them;  safest  of  all,  while  disarming  the 
system  that  upheld  them '  to  win  them  by  moderation,  kindness, 
and  confidence.^ 

In  the  year  1176  the  king  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  castles 
of  England  and  Normandy  ;  ^  he  did  not  even  except  the  castle  of 


'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says  of  the 
riBing  of  the  Norman  barons  against 
Robert  in  1087,  *CoaId  the  barons 
have  patronised  a  chronicler  of  their 
own,  this  continued  turbulence  might 
have  been  described  as  a  patriotic 
itniggle  to  regain  their  lawful  inde- 
pendence. Under  William,  however, 
they  had  really  sustained  no  grievance 
except  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  law.'  Normandy  and  England, 
iv.  25.  The  same  may  be  said  almost 
exactly  of  this  rebellion.  Compare 
also  the  condition  of  Normandy  under 
Bobert  (ib.  281)  with  that  of  England 
under  Stephen. 

'  *  Sic  in  brevi  pene  rebelles  omnes 
obtinnit,  ut  longe  fortius  quam  prius 


ex  eo  quo  infirmari  debuit,  oonfir- 
maretur  in  regno.*  Dialogus  de 
Scaoo.  p.  38. 

'  He    immediately    destroyed    the 
castles  of  the  rebels.    B.  de  Die.  585. 

*  Oir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  8. 
'Inter  ipsos  triumphales  eventus 
summam  dementiam  .  .  .  conser- 
▼avit.'  William  of  Newburgh  has  a 
chapter  on  this,  full  as  usual  of  good 
sense,  iL  88,  *  Comprehensis  insuper 
hostibus  tarn  enormis  soculi  inoen- 
toribus  inaudita  pepercit  misericordia, 
ut  eorum  pauci  rerum  suarum,  nulli 
vero  status  sui  vel  corporum  dispendia 
sustinerent.'    Dialogus,  p.  88. 

•  B.  de  Diceto,  594.    Of.  600. 


THE  CHROKICI.K  OF  THK   KEKiSS 


Oagu,  vrhieb  Wonge)!  ta  the  r&ithfnl   Kiohiinl  <le  Luoy.     ThoMg 
the  skris  n(  Cheiiter.  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  with  tboM  of  I 
Mowbnjr,    he   dismantled.     But   early   in    the    following   ; 
natorvd  tbd  DSeoding  earls  to  their  estateK,  (ho  oMtles  woopl 
which  two  nnly  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Leicetiter  and  one  of  the  a 
of  OfaMtor>  remained  standing. 

Th&t  the  policy  of  diaannament  might  not  be  evaded,  tfa«  pn- 

cautiona  of  law  were  Bnpei»dded.    The  juRticea   >«i  ilinen  wua 

initruoled  in  1176  to  bike  oogniaanoe  of  tlu>  wardcnhipa  of  all  the 

cutlea   that  were  Bnffered   to  ituid,  and  to  enforce  the  oompUl* 

demolition  of  the  condnmned  oniu«.     At  tho  Council  of  GeddlnftDB 

in  1177,  the  cuatodiana  of  all   the  Northern  caatles  wera  ranorod, 

and  from  this  tinio   th«  maintenance  of  tho  myal  gmip  on  tbeea 

BtroQgholda  was  regarded  aa  a  iliatinot  object  of  policy.    OtadoaDj 

all  the  offender*  vera  restored  to  thuir  tdn^toriea,  but  the  custody  cl 

the  caetlea  wm  withheld.    The  visitation  of  the  oastellanahipe  wee 

made  a  regular  article  of  the  DommiMioti  of  the  jndgee,  ud  the 

governors  wem  frequently  changed,  so  aa  to  vest  the  potta  Rtadoally 

and  entirely  in  the  haoda  of  the  king's  offioen.    The  reeult  was  that 

England  enjoyed  internal  peace  for  the  remainder  of  the  nign,  and 

1  vben  in  1188  the  rebellioo  of  the  prinoee  threatened  abroad  to 

I  MDOW  tho  terribi*  aeaaas  ol  1174,  the  simple  mcnHuro  of  Moartng 

Ittu  persons  of  the  snspeoled  ewla  was  auffloiont.  and  was  refcuded 

u  more  tlian  lolSoient.  to  guaiKntoe  the  trkoquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

Less  itirriog  in  incident  bat  far  more  important  in  their  eflhcM 

on  the  lite  of  the  nation  were  the  meaaores  by  which  Hsniy  boilt  np 

the  civil  portions  of  his  design  of  oonaoUdation.    They  do  not  ocenpy 

L  Ike  same  space  in  the  pages  of  the  historians,  and  have  yet  to  b* 

I  iBTMtfgaled  with  th«  whole  apparatus  of  archa-olofrical  roeoaieh :  tor 

r  tiuy  lie  lor  the  most  pact  within   the  unpopular  region  of  Itgnl 

antiquities.    Bat  the  moat  superficial  view  of  the  politics  of  the  ag» 

wonld  be  not  merely  imperfect,  but  glaringly  false,  without  soma 

atloropt  to  describe  th«u. 

In  this  reapuot  as  well  as  in  the  former  Henry  came  to  the  cnnra 
with  great  adraotages  :  be  snooeedad  to  the  policy  of  the  CoBqwror 
and  Henry  1.,  and  inherited  the  wisest  and  moat  taithfol  serraBli  td 
the  latter.  It  was  in  hia  favour  also  that,  following  on  a  period  of 
>  anarchy,  hui  reforms  were  not  restricted  to  a  umple  reotitatkn  of  Uw 
post  bat  with  the  restoration  of  government  be  mlghtolmost  »t  iriU 
develop  and  extend  its  expedients.  Hia  gennat  policy  iswns  lo  have 
been  a  thorongh  devdopment,  in  the  direclton  of  national  life  mi 
unity,  of  the  principles  which  had  a[ipe*red  in  gem  in  the  nUUi 
policy  ot  his  predeoessora. 

It  is,  I  think,  strictly  tnic  ui  lay  that  tho  aeinal  altcratton  of  the 
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institntions  of  the  country  which  took  place  at  the  Conquest  has  been  orenute- 
generally  as  much  overstated  on  the  one  side  as  underrated  on  the  effects  of 
other.    One  school  of  historical  writers  sees  in  the  Norman  policy  qi^  two 
very  little  more  than  a  crystallisation  of  a  process  which  was  going  ^^'  ®'  ^* 
on  rapidly  in  the  same  direction  during  the  last  century  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  nde ;  the  other  regards  it  as  a  complete  subversion  of  both 
persons  and  institutions.    I  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  the  plan  of  a  third 
(he  Conqueror  was  simply  to  dovetail  a  feudal  superstructure  into 
the  fundamental  framework  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity. 

That  there  was  nothing  radically  inconsistent  in  the  two  systems  The  feudal 
18  historically  clear;  both  sprang  from  the  same  home  in  the  tyttems 
Teutonic  forests.  The  allodial  or  Saxon  system  was  that  of  the 
Germans  at  home  ;  the  feudal  or  Frank  system  was  their  policy  as 
settlers  and  conquerors.^  William  came  with  a  band  of  feudal  nobles 
to  a  free  people ;  his  nobles  might  continue  to  be  feudal  and  his 
people  might  continue  to  be  free. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  the  strength  of  the  fabric  was,  as  I  compariton 
have  said  before,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  organism.  The  cohesion  °  ^^  ^^ 
was  weakest  as  the  pyramid  should  have  risen  to  an  apex.  In  the 
feudal  system  the  cohesion  was  the  strongest  above ;  the  principle 
of  unity  was  fidelity  to  the  superior,  not  the  maintenance  of  the 
distinct  freedom  of  the  individual  by  voluntary  association.  At  the 
foundation  of  the  former  was  liberty,  at  that  of  the  latter  serfdom. 
The  common  medium  was  land,  the  possession  of  which  was  in  the 
allodial  system  the  proof  of  freedom,  in  the  feudal  the  occasion  of 
service.  The  feudal  system  was  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
rulers,  the  allodial  of  i^ose  of  the  nation. 

To  William  the  Conqueror,  as  indeed  probably  to  the  later  Anglo-  wuijun  the 
Saxon  kings,  the  feudal  system  was  doubtless  the  model  system  trettUnent  of 
of  government :  to  William  it  was  the  only  one  experimentally 
known.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  to  be  forced  in  all  its  details 
on  an  unwilling  people.  He  intended  to  be  king  of  England,  the  king 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  the  crown ;  and  whatever  were 
the  designs  of  William  Bufus  and  Henry  I.,  Henry  II.  followed  in  the 
steps  of  his  greater  ancestor.  Why  could  not  a  system  be  devised  which 
should  unite  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  higher  institutions  of  feudal- 
ism with  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  lower  institutions  of  the  ancient 
system  7  True  the  principle  of  allodial  tenure  was  to  be  extinguished : 

'  I  do  not  mean  by  this  remark  to  details  and  applications  grew  up  after 

ignore  the  mixture  of  Boman  usages  the  conquerors  had  come  within  the 

in  the   feudal   customs.     The   bene-  influence  of  the  civil  law.     Cf.  Pal- 

fidary  principle,  from  which  most  of  graven  ComnionweaUK  i>  77,  495,  Ac, 

the   peculiarities  of  feudalism    rise,  who  goes  even  further  in  ascribing  it 

owed  its  origin  to  the  Oerman  system  to  the  Boman  law. 
of  the  '  gesiUis  *  of  the  princes,  but  its 
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Ihifl  bftd  [man  done  iii  &  graftl  inoMurv  boforn  Ibe  CooquMt,  fa 
institutions  of  the  BjrBtem  might  bo  rat&iaed.    Tba  leudal  t 

1 1<)  bo  iinivofsaUy  entorood,  but  (oudal  juriaprudanM  wm  fl 
sepMrable  from  it.     In  NorniAndy  itself  the  lower  orgwuMtion  0 
feadal  theory  b&d  never  been  carried  into  details  or  wtually  d 
thu  original  inHtitntinns  of  tbo  subjoot  pcipuUtion.' 

Was  it  possible  to  raise  up  a  great  feudal  nobility  that  would  be 
all-poworfnl  in  depoodence  on  and  in  defonoo  o(  tba  orowa,  haX 
unwieldy  and  unmanageable  if  an  attumpl  sbunld  be  be  made  lo  tuo 
it  agftinit  the  sovereign  ?  Would  it  Iw  possible  to  matnt>ui  the 
ehAtauterialio  instilutionfl  of  tho  English  nation  in  integrity  tat  ell 
purposes  of  poaoe,  justioe,  and  security? 

By  tba  (orfaitnrM  of  the  greet  8ason  oarldonu  in  1066  and  1070. 
William  wu  enabled  at  once  to  secure  the  fomier  objeot.  By  the 
dtstribntion  of  their  estateH  and  dignities  bo  created  a  now  DohiUly 
on  the  ruins  of  the  uld,  which  would  be  ooUeoUvely  strong,  bat 
wonld  have  m  its  solti  principle  of  union  the  maintenance  of  that 
central  power  from  which  it  bad  received  its  existence.  The  same 
event,  by  removing  the  cumbereome  superstructure  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  system,  enabled  him  to  substitute  fur  the  ealdorman  and 
sheriff  ministers  subject  immediately  to  himself,  and  so  to  retain  in 
his  own  hands  the  administration  of  jualioe  and  the  stnewa  of  war, 
the  national  revenue  and  the  nation^  militia.  Hut  could  svdt  a 
conictitution  bt>  lanting?  Tbo  Norman  kings  tried  the  esperitnant 
and  with  partial  success.  They  suooedad  in  creating  a  bodnl 
nobility,  but  not  so  br  ae  to  give  the  tnstUutiun  that  unity  and 
national  spirit  in  which  only  it  could  become  consolidated  wilh  the 
mass  of  the  state.  It  was  not  until  the  Norman  nobility  wae 
thoroughly  bumblud  and  diiiabled  that  internal  peace  wae  eeomed 
under  the  strong  hand  uf  Henry  II.  The  same  strong  hand  and 
active  ^-ertatile  mind  mu<t  be  ttaoed  in  the  administnth'a  cfaMigw 
which  at  last  broo^t  the  whole  system  of  the  countiy.  jadidaL 
military,  and  fiscal,  under  the  control  of  the  central  govgnuneat. 

William  tba  Conqneror  retained  in  great  meaeure  both  iJba  law* 
and  the  jndioial  system  o(  the  earlier  kings.  He  tatbar  Mnfocoid 
than  relaxed  the  obsorvanee  of  the  frankpledge, '  and  the  authoiily 
of  the  hundred  and  shim  mote  :  trial  by  oompugatioii,  i1m  ordsal 
and  the  wergild.  MerchonaUgo,  Danelsge,  and  Woslacazaalaga  aliU 
continued  in  their  divereity ;  the  few  Norman  legal  custcnas  wldflb  be 
introdnoed  msa  fur  tba  Normans  only.  Cut  the  sharifT  ceaead  lo  ba 
■van  in  theory  the  elected  prasidont  of  tbo  sbinawto.  and  bacMna 

•  Ot  MpsTSh  CoMMMMwoWk.  i.      Ml,  and  SammJM  md  XiMlai^ilL 
S(»  MO,  Ad. 

■  C(.    PkIktstb.   CoenwrniciMJIA.  1. 
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the  vioeoounty  as  his  superior  the  ealdorman  had  passed  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  earlship  into  the  Norman  count.    The  change  The  spirit 
in  this  point  was  indeed  rather  in  name  than  in  reality,  for  the  ohangM 
sheriff  had  as  well  as  the  ealdorman  become  a  royal  officer  long 
before  the  Conquest.^     But  the  theory  still  was  that  he  was  an  elec-  The  aheiut 
tive  one,  and  some  form  of  acceptance  in  the  folkmote  may  have  aVpu£r, 
preserved  the  tradition  of  a  time  when  it  actually  was  so.    But  royia  officer 
although  the  name  of  vicecomes  now  becomes  the  equivalent  of  scyr- 
gerefa,  *  it  signifies  no  real  dependence  on  or  derivation  of  authority 
from  the  earl.    He  was  the  king's  representative,  judicial,  fiscal,  and 
military,  in  the  shire.     The  earl  has  his  third  penny,   but  the 
authority  rests  with  the  sheriff :  the  earl  may  be  sheriff  himself,  but 
he  administers  the  shire  as  sheriff,  not  as  earl.     So  the  magistrate  change  of 
of  the  hundred  becomes  a  bailiff ;  the  court  of  the  hundred  with  its  °^°^^ 
pleas  and  profits  is  granted  away  to  the  feudal  castellan ; '  the  view 
of  frankpledge  is  severed  from  the  sherifTs  toum  and  leet  and 
made  one  of  the  rights  of  the  feudal  manor. 

The  retention  of  this  lower  machinery  involved  the  retention  of  Lower 
the  ancient  process  of  jurisdiction.    In  this,  at  least  in  its  subor-  Sdr  prooen 
dinate  arrangements,  the  Conquest  produced  little  change  except  in  ^^"^^^^'^ 
the  substitution  of  Norman  for  English  names  and  persons.    But 
the  position  of  the  Norman  baron  in  the  office  of  sheriff  differed 
from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thane.     The  latter  had  his  sak  and  introduotioD 
sok,  tol  and  them,  outfangtheof,  and  infangtheof,  and  to  these  the  pi^^^T" 
Norman  gladly  put  in  the  claim  of  succession :  but  the  Norman  had, 
besides,  his  barony  in  Normandy,  which  he  governed  by  strict 
Norman  law,  to  the  process  of  which,  as  giving  more  power  to  him- 
self, he  naturally  inclined  to  assimilate  that  of  the  English  courts 
in  which  he  held  either  a  personal  or  a  ministerial  presidency.    The 
office  of  sheriff  was  in  many  cases  hereditary,  and  in  almost  all  was 
vested  in  some  important  feudal  noble. 

There  were  thus  co-existing  in  the  country  three  distinct  systems  Thm 
of  lower  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.    I.  The  ^^^^ate 
ancient  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire,  popular  in  origin  and  Jari^dictionf 
process  and  coeval  probably  with  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  ;  presided 
over  by  magistrates  whose  election  was  claimed  by  the  suitors,  and 
which,  although  the  claim  was  obsolete,  were  distinguished  by  the 
fact,  and  perhaps  in  some  legal  particulars,  from  those  tribunals  in 
which  the  king  was  recognised  as  the  sole  fountain  of  justice.    II. 
There  were  secondly  the  jurisdictions  of  the  ancient  franchises,  exer- 
cised by  the  lords  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  whose  ancient 

'  Palgrave,  Commantoealtht  i.  128.        the  word  *  vicecomes,'  see  Madox's  note 
'  On  the  relation  between  the  earl      on  the  Dialogos,  p.  81. 
and  the  sheriflf  and  the  derivation  of  '  Dialogos  de  Soaooario,  p.  42. 
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nwnen  htH  poiwmMd  enk  uid  aolc.  UI.  Thirdly  then  wen  tba 
Btriotly  feudal  coiirtfl  of  the  manors,  orguiiaed  by  tbo  tww  uobiU^ 
of  tlie  Com]  lies  t. 

Tb«  joint  existence  of  these  systems  waa  a  mow  of  pwrplaxi^  to 
^^.__.  juatioe,  for  not  only  were  their  pruper  proTinou  and  matten  of  Uli- 

■1*2?  gation  u  yet  far  from  being  accuratdy  divided,  but  tb«ir  mrj 
existence  afforded  »  basis  for  aggreMion,  and  a  ootirt  whioh  WM 
intended  as  a  reaouTce  in  times  of  peace  for  civil  diapulM  mlglrt 
waily,  and  did  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  oonie  in  troublons  titnea  to  be 
awd  lor  the  purposes  of  oppression  and  exaction.  Tlist  tbo  persms 
who  exeroiwd  theee  Mvenl  jttriiidictions  were  in  many  csMa  Iha 
same,  added  an  element  of  uncertainty  Ut  tbu  attainment  of  jortlee 
and  a  temptation  to  indiscriminate  tynnny. 

The  natural  and  proper  method  of  diminishing  the  evil  was  lo 
t«tun  in  the  popular  courts  aa  much  as  possible  of  the  popular  pn>- 
oesB,  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  old  franohises,'  and  to  binder  the 
extension  of  the  new  on<s,  reKulating  tbu  whole  by  the  appointment 
of  superior  judges  and  avoiding  tbe  nomination  of  those  peraoas  aa 
•beriffs  wbo«e  feudal  [msition  wM  such  m  to  make  it  likely  that  tbey 
would  import  into  tboir  ministorisj  jorisdictiona  tbe  prineipI<M  tbey 
•xercised  in  tboir  feudal  demeaneK,  to  tbt'  detriment  of  jnstioe  and  the 
(nrtberanoe  of  ulfisfa  ftima.' 

To  Henry  11.  wo  owe  the  fiwnewark  of  a  uniform  aod  •qnal 
judicial  system,  and  a  general  and  authoritative  enuooialion  of  Ibe 
prinoiplat  of  the  common  law. 

Then  i«  no  occasion  to  look  tor  a  preoedunt  (or  the  inrtitatian 
of  itinerant  justicea  in  the  mtssi  dominici  of  Cbarlee  the  Qnmi,  or 
in  the  meaaurvM  of  Lewis  tbe   Fat.     The  theory  of  a  tnii'slUng 


'  On  Uu)  limlteUoM  ol  the  tita- 
ehiiM.  IM  Palgnvt.  Cemmvm^ctatth. 
l.»t,«e. 

■  lUa  pnteaae*  of  no*!  homliM* 
(or  ofltoM  ol  IntBl,  knd  liiKardins  o( 
Iha  graat  faadalorlM  who  had  •howii 
lliaiiiwliw  VDworthr  ol  ll,  1>  a  point 
BO  wUoli  Ralph  >^w  ua««r*tai 
paatlj :    ■  Sano*.  apottoa,  eaUgato*. 


muuu  eooU  hardhr  tinaal  irf 
■  oairtnry^d.  Tm^mm* 
mol  nee  MBoof  ih— .  hi 


ol  Uu  Kornuuu  eooU 

ftraal  foidfl 

'-  "■ ' with 


laama  Igaoulalla  aaamaa,  aad  sHiMla 
rabna  TaaoM,  patriBMoila  omalmo 
priTBTll,  T«l  aohloJa  powlonftaa  Jalrat 


Bj  tba  won! 
tpHriot  OaeOny  ia  poMlU;  nl*n«4 
to:  Iha  r«rt  ia  taba.  Tfaa  tanOUaa 
bom  whleh  Vai^.  OUnvUla,  and  i  ~ 


Onlarloui  TiuUa 
aria  aa  nprtarta.  all 


apaaka  o(  Iba 

lUMMgh  then 


faess 
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dbiioal  had  been  Eamiliarisad  to  the  English  b;  the  judicial  eyraB 
of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  b;  the  three  annual  placita  of  the 
Canqnernr.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  highest  remedial  jurisdiction  in 
the  person  or  oourt  of  the  sovereign  that  bad  thus  brought  justice 
within  reach  of  each  region  of  the  kingdom.  Special  commissions 
had  been  frequently  issued  for  particular  purposes.'  The  barons  of 
the  exchequer  were  also  the  judges  of  the  king's  court,  and  it  might 
seem  a  simple  step  to  add  to  the  assessment  of  tallages,  which  was 
the  object  of  their  fiscal  journeys,  a  portion  of  the  judicial  work 
which  would  otherwise  come  before  them  in  the  supreme  court. 
Hoofa  obscurity  hangs  over  the  subject.  It  ts  certain  that  there 
were  jndicial  eyres*  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  functions 
and  exact  status  of  the  judges  cannot  be  defined.  We  can  only 
l^aess  that  they  were  the  officers  of  (he  king's  court,  and  that  their 
Ions  were  limited  as  much  hy  the  demand  for  their  services 
by  the  terms  of  their  commission.  Most  suits  must  have  been 
'fltoided  in  the  county  courts  before  the  shorifTs ;  in  some  cases  there 
■Bern  to  be  traces  of  the  establishment  of  provincial  judges  superior 
(o  the  sheriffs  :  ^  but  further  litigation  must  have  been  expensive, 
Unrions,  and  dilatory.  We  do  not  bven  know  at  what  period  the 
more  important  pleas  of  the  crown  were  withdrawn  from  tho  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff,  but  as  it  was  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  I-  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  him  the  mission  of  occasional 
judges  who  were  superior  to  the  sheriffs,  and  whoso  jurisdiction  was 
to  review  both  the  judicial  and  fiscal  proceedings  of  the  shire.  The 
thoroTigh  organisation  of  the  details  of  this  institution  was  one  of 
the  great  worki?  of  hia  grandson. 


tia^^ 


SB 


>  Ths  tuDDiiB  asnize  ot  Huncote  in 
UM  muit  fauTe  been  more  Ihan  this  : 
'nua  UoM  geares  otter  S.  Andress 
nuinr  lotoren  Christes  messe  held 
Banil  Basset  and  thes  hinges  theiaea 
gttiUne  mot  on  Letherffistre  scire  at 
Hnoile-hoge  and  ahengen  Lliicr  swa 
Ma  Ifaelas  swa  nnfre  at  no  wmon.' 
Ohr.  Su.  ad  add.  1134. 

■  Tba  langnage  ol  John  ol  tSiLlia- 
harj.  Polioral.  v,  15,  ia  obscure. 
'QuB  vero  de  prsuidibas  aliisque 
jnkldbiii  dicta  sunt,  debent  et  apad 
proooDsales.  quoa  DostrateH  vulii^ritor 
aiamUiastitUBeaMemintes.DbtiDere.' 
U  maj  refer  either  to  the  sheriffs  or 
to  Uie  fiscal  jouroeje  ol  tbe  oOicerii  ot 
Iba  etoheqner.  as  he  goes  on  to  cliatge 
tham  with  eitorlion.  This  book  wivs 
WTiUen  batween  1159  and  11(!3,  too 
aatlj.  (h«ratore.  to  refer  to  anjr  of 
Hanij'i  refomed  instilutions,  iinlesa 
*a  soppoee  it  to  have  been  re-wrtitt>n 


Stephen 


Her  period.  WiUiam  Fits. 
mentions  tbe  jualitiarii  ili- 
ftB  being  at  Dunstable  before 
1163.  S.T.C.  1.314.  BiraoD  Fitz- 
Peter,  who  was  ths  judge  on  that 
occasion,  was  Ibe  sberiS  ot  Bedfonl- 
shlre.  Boffer  Pontign.,  8.  T.  0.  i.  IH. 
Cf.  Orim,  S.  T.  C.  i.  33.  Ct.  B.  de 
Die.  636.    Const.  Clar. 

'  On  this  point  the  opinlona  ot 
legal  antiquarieB  give  a,  uniform  nega- 
tive, bat  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  was 
the  position  of  William  Eapeo  and 
Eustace  FitzJohn  (who  were  not 
iltnerant  judges  but  great  resident 
bnrone  and  aaatdlans).  in  Yorkshire. 
in  tbe  Pipe  Boll  ol  ill  Heu.  L,  if  it 
were  not  of  this  sort ;  nor  the  meaning 
of  the  charter  of  the  Empress  Matilda, 
b;  which  she  makes  Geoffre^de  Man- 
devUle  not  onlf  sheriff  but  obiet  jua- 
tirre  in  Essei.  Dugd.  Baronage,  i. 
303. 
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The  yau  1166  muat  be  fixed  np;)n  as  the  date,  and  Ibe  Aniu  of 
Clarendon  u  the  act,  which  mark  ifao  first  dutinct  appMranoe  of  thii 
important  retunn.'  The  toit  tit  the  aobim  was  publiiihod  firvt  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgtave  in  the  aocond  volume  of  his  history  of  tba 
English  OommonwMlth,'  from  tho  royal  inanuaoript  of  Horadao. 
and  iB  reprinted  in  a  revised  form  in  the  appendix  to  thia  prefaoo  in 
the  Bolls  Seriaa.  I  must  be  allowed  to  sbate  my  reasons  (or  assigning 
It  to  the  year  1166. 

I.  In  the  year  1176  Henry  at  a  oooncil  at  Northampton  oausad 
to  bo  recorded  and  amended  an  asaiee  called  the  Assize  of  dareadon ; 
and  this  revised  edition  a«  given  in  the  present  ohroniola  agrees  in 
•0  many  particulars  with  the  documanl  in  question  that  there  oaa 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to. 

n.  In  the  year  1170*  Henry  made  a  visitation,  by  means  ol 
itioennt  barons,  of  all  the  eonntiea  in  England  for  the  purpoae  of 
Inquiry  into  the  oondnot  of  the  shertSs :  one  of  the  arti^M  of  Ibait 
oommission  was  to  examine  into  the  dlapoaition  of  tba  goods  ol 
felons  and  fugitives  under  the  AssiKe  of  Clarendon.  This  aasiu  WW 
then  of  earlier  date  than  1170. 

m.  The  aasixe  itaeU  contains  in  its  last  ohapt«r  a  prohibitioa 
against  the  inception  or  protection  of  tbe  beratioa  oondemncd  in  Iht 
Council  of  Oxford.  This  oounoU  was  bold  in  tba  king'a  prnMOi  b 
the  January  nr  February  of  1166.* 

IV.  But  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  1166  (March  S),*  Haniy  Ml 


<  Vvioos  tnwM  ot  tarliv  logUla- 

Uie  uU  Id  tha  wuan  dlracUon  niaj 

b*  found  In  Um  Ioom  UngiMga  ol  tba 

UilorlaBS,  MfMi^jr  WlUUm  of  Kew- 

hatA;   and.  as  I  sbaU  aboFW  bdow. 

H«M7  iMiu  Id   ban  rertoetJ  tbs 

eyn*  o(  tba  iodKta,  M  pOMtiMd  in  Ui 

nndfatbfr'i    tUna,  as   aMm    ■■    ba 

I  M0U  to  reifcii.     Tb*  follewliif  boUm, 

1  to  tarl;  u  1160.  raltn  on);   to  U« 

L  oonliomlol  damlnloiiB.  bet  Mnaathlnii 

I  «( tb«  MOM  kinJ  luy  bavt  ba«i  dgaa 

IkKa^and.    ■  Amto  llM,  m  Angjo- 

I  waM  BMriaoa  ad  Natal*  Demlal  Mi 


iiMa  dasiilaniia  ptmia 
is  MMuifau  ad  inliuia  St 


tanannlaaoiaals  niaJiitapowUaraaL' 
B.fi«Mi»ilB.Bou>|art.«ill.3M.  Thta 
ktolu  rtty  lika  an  tnatroMiaa  to  tba 
eeanty  coon. 

•  0«r*SM.  1410.    S.  T.  a  II.  m 

•  R.d*Di()Mo.US.  'Qobtaapratl 
ikeoaUa  ilmanumtofm  toaell  seMla 
JaiUoiaa    apod    Oienaieri.  ptaaMi* 

rat*  iMHenUbu  U  aptasaffa.    fftm 


tmaatU  MpoenU   auatasa  a  nm*. 

■--•"l"--ii  ilinsilliiliMhillTM 
QwtdngwhM.'  U  tUa  cesMU  be 
tbe  Muaa  ••  Ibat  dweribad  br  WOU^ 
ot  NtwbUTEb.  ■■  baU  aboA  1110  m 
1101  (utd  tba^amutohalbaaa^ 
tba  fad  Ibftl  lb*  kitii  ma  |-  inl  at 
11  tnrna  Ibkl  b«  or  bk  adllar  haa 
ClnD  a  wroat  data.  Hauy  «aa  aal 
b  Bn^and  bom  IIM  to  IIW. 
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England,  and  did  not  return  until  1170,  when  he  immediately  issued 
the  commission  for  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs. 

The  assembly  at  which  this  assize  was  enacted  must  be  referred, 
therefore,  to  a  date  between  New  Year's  day  and  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1166. 

A  Council  of  Clarendon  is  mentioned  by  Edward  Grim  and  by  HiftoHoai 
Roger  of  Pontigny,  in  which  an  oath  was  exacted  from  the  bishops  the  oouncu 
that  they  would  not  appeal  to  the  pope.  This  is  very  probably  the 
identical  council  at  which  the  assize  was  passed,  and  may  be  fixed  to 
the  year  1166  by  Grim's  statement,  that  *  per  idem  quoque  tempus  ' 
the  pope  wrote  to  Roger  of  York  a  letter,  dated  at  Anagni,  April  5, 
1166." 

For  further  confirmation  of  the  date,  we  have  recourse  to  the  Bridenoe 
Pipe  Bolls  '  as  the  only  existing  records  for  any  indications  of  the  Bou/as  to 
royal  movements  at  the  time,  and  we  are  not  disappointed,  for  the  cu^doD^^ 
payments  for  the  conveyance  of  the  king's  wine,  venison,  and  harness 
show  that  he  did  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (therefore  between 
Michaelmas  1165,  from  which  date  the  roll  of  the  twelfth  year 
began  to  be  made  up,  and  the  beginning  of  Lent)  move  from  London 
to  Oxford,  from  Oxford  to  Woodstock,  from  Woodstock  to  Clarendon, 
and  from  Clarendon  or  Woodstock  to  Shoreham,  whence  it  would 
seem  certain  that  he  embarked.  The  mention  of  the  conveyance  to 
Clarendon  of  the  king's  provers,  and  of  the  payment  for  wax  and  for 
the  delivery  of  summonses,  point  unmistakably  to  the  holding  of  a 
oourt  of  justice  at  the  same  place.  The  mention  of  the  Oxford 
heretics  in  the  assize,  which  gives  them  an  importance  far  from 
proportionate  to  the  real  danger  arising  from  their  exertions,  is  a 
proof  that  it  must  have  been  drawn  up  under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  council,  and  before  the  real  insigni- 
ficance of  the  heresy  had  been  proved  by  results. 

That  the  Assize  of  Clarendon^  really  marks  an  important  judicial 


»  8.  T.  C.  i.  65.  166.    Jaflf6,  708. 

«  Pipe  Roll,  12  Hen.  II.,  Wilts. 
'  Pro  condnota  venationis  regis  de 
Cbepeham  ad  Wadestoch,  et  pro  con- 
dnoendo  vino  regis  de  Clarendon  ad 
Wodestoeh.* 

'  Et  pro  condacendo  orasso  piece  de 
Limdonia  ad  CSlarendon  vi.  s.  pro  Edw. 
BL  et  Bogero  Ostiario  xiii.  s.  iv.  d.,  ad 
port  summon,  et  xii.  d.  pro oera  ad  sam- 
monit.  et  pro  pannis  ad  opus  Henrici 
filii  regis  xvi.  li.  xiii.  s.  et  x.  d. ;  et  pro 
cnstamento  probatorum  et  pro  con- 
dactn  illomm  ad  Clarendon  xlviii.  s. ; 
et  pro  ana  hugia  ad  port,  hernesiom 
regis  ad  Shorham  et  pro  ipso  hernesio 
Tiii  B.  et  X.  d.* 


Hants.  *  Et  pro  vinis  regis  et  ipsis 
conducendis  de  Hantona  ad  Clarendon 
et  ad  Wudestoch  et  ad  Sarum  et  ad 
Chepeham,  &c.  In  liberatione  Esneoce 
qaando  rex  transfretavit  in  Quadra- 
gesima, Ac.  In  passagio  regis  Sootiie, 
Gaufridi  filii  regis,'  ^. 

*  Pro  oonduo.  sell,  et  hemes,  regis 
de  Wudestoch  ad  Shoreham  xiii.  s.  et 
iv.  d.,  et  pro  feno  oondncendo  ad 
Wudestoch.* 

A  reference  to  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaocario,  pp.  10,  11,  will  show  that 
these  particulars  belong  to  the  holding 
of  a  oourt  at  Clarendon. 

'  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  *arolior  asBisa 
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epoch,  Kod  is  not  merely  &  noique  relic  of  »  ajt\tm  wbiob  lud  bow 
in  silent  operation  for  some  time,  may  appear  from  Ihtt  (oUowing 
ooQsidentions.  In  the  first  place  the  instrnottons  bave  m  retro- 
spective view,  ftud  the  point  to  which  the;  look  biwk  is  tb»  eon- 
mencement  o[  the  king's  reign.  They  are  not,  m  the  I 
Oonstitutions  of  Clarendon  were,  an  euimclBtion  of  '  001 
but  both  to  form  and  subatance  a  new  lagisUtive  act  and  the  flnt 
chapter  contains  directions  for  an  inqtUMl  into  all  oases  of  miudv 
and  robbery  that  had  occurred,  not  since  the  last  iter,  bnl '  pastqnam 
dominus  res  tuit  rex.'  The  Inquest  of  Sheriflii  In  1170,*  on  tin 
other  hand,  directs  the  barona  errant  to  inquire  into  the  reeeipl*  d 
those  officere  since  the  king  went  abroad,  a  point  of  time  ooincidiilg 
with  our  suppoiiod  date  of  the  Asaiu)  of  Clarendon,*  and  Uw 
t«t«r«noe  of  the  same  inquest,  and  of  the  Assize  of  NorthamploB  is 
1176,  U)  this  assice,  points  to  th«  inference  that  it  was  a  diatlDolljr 
ncognised  measure  of  reform.  The  oblivion  into  which  lbs  -—kt 
bfts  £aUen  among  the  eaiiy  historians  may  eaaUy  be  aoooaotad  tor 
by  the  superior  importanoe  which  the  Council  of  Clarondon  of  1184 
hald  in  common  estimation.  Wo  have  no  real  oonUimporery 
historian  of  thu  year  1160,  and  those  who  wrot<i  a  few  yuan  later 
very  natiuuUy  may  bavo  supposed,  as  Gervaae  of  Canlsrbury 
oartainljr  did,  that  the  Aasixe  of  Clarendon  had  been  enacted  in 
1164.' 

The  assise  contains  the  instructions  for  itinerant  justioea  holding 
ooatta  ia  the  several  shires.  A  further  ntanaec  to  the  Pipe  BoUa 
at  once  confirms  the  supposed  date  of  the  aasiie,  and  Uuowa  light 
oa  the  tanotiouariea  to  whom  the  OMOuUon  was  entmstwL     W«  ftad 


qmm  m  proptar  »Dd«mlo«  eontUuti.' 

of  ths  Diaki^ai,  p.  48.  aooording  lo 

whieh  lb*  foodvol  'fogilivM'  wm« 

•eaOsMlnl  W  Uu  Uoff.    Sm  eh.  S 

:   and  IS  ol  the  Atdan.  and  Iba  Anist 

f  «(  Bbartfli.  0.  K.    II  U  mIU  -Bifia 

ttitatio  qua  «M  m  hoao  fuit,' 

i  p.  48.    [lb  widl  to  obMm  that 

afaatlaU  of  InyllivwMa  aoManlw) 

IBT  sariier  thw  IltS  In  MDW  luUnoa, 

In  MortliDSsbtrluuL  Bat  Pip.  10 

i  A  U  Han.  n. :  (and  eL  OoiuL  OUrea- 

I  4en,  tiv.,  whIeh  thoM  that  iha  oon- 


l  aitmif  in  am),  but  (hM  tb>  otuttoU 
..  .L   _.  ,qg|    puisruat   tn   ledldu 
*  ^liTonun    si    •omni    qui 


htcllii 
.  ad  a> 


1176  *« 

don.      -AJ).    117«, 

eoB>D«Mli    ntpii    primodbas    1 


d  (or  in  th«  rolU  o(  Itu  ISIli  (■( 
.    .  IL    Ths  roU  oHli»  ISih 

I  |len*th*&«tiiso(01aniidon  b]Pi 

MS  t*Uit  MmpeMn  de 
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that  it  is  from  the  year  1166  that  the  regular  series  of  '  Nova  Placita 
et  Novfld  Gonventiones '  before  the  justices  in  the  several  ooonties 
begins.  The  earlier  rolls  contain  every  year  '  nova  placita  et  novsa 
conventiones/  ^  but  these  were  apparently  transacted  before  the 
sheriffs,  and  contain  fiscal  rather  than  judicial  accounts.  They  also 
contain  the  mention  of  occasional  placita  before  the  justiciar  or  the 
justice  of  the  forest.  The  roll  of  the  81st  Henry  I.  contains  evidence 
of  a  nearly  complete  visitation  of  the  kingdom  by  Geoffrey  Clinton  in 
association  with  other  judges.  In  twenty-two  counties  out  of  the 
twenty-six  whose  accounts  are  recorded,  he  appears  as  judge,  the  per- 
sons associated  with  him  being  generally  men  of  local  as  well  as  official 
importance.  A  few  notices  of  a  similar  kind  are  found  in  the  earlier 
rolls  of  Henry  H.^  In  1156  the  constable  Henry  of  Essex  made  a 
visitation  of  most  of  the  southern  counties,  the  chancellor  holding 
pleas  with  him  in  Essex  and  Kent  and  the  great  justiciar  in  Lincoln- 
shire.' Between  the  fifth  and  ninth  years  of  the  reign,  William 
FitsJohn  made  a  similar  circuit,  probably  on  forest  business,  and 
in  the  eighth  year  Richard  de  Lucy,  the  justiciar,  held  pleas  in 
Cumberland,   which    seem    to  have    been  of    much   importance, 


Baritor 
initaiieetof 
flvrwon 
theroUs 


Byrefof 
the  reign 
of  Henry  L 


Earllor 
evreeof 
the  reign  of 
HeniylL 


*  Nai>a  placita  are  the  pleas  of  the 
year  to  which  the  roll  belongs.  It  is 
therefore  only  when  we  find  nova 
plaeita  held  by  the  itinerating  justices 
that  we  can  infer  that  an  iter  was 
held  in  that  year.  Madox,  of  course, 
knew  this,  but  in  his  lists  of  the 
itinerant  justices  he  has  neglected  in 
the  text  to  mark  which  judges  be- 
longed to  previous  iters,  and  which  to 
the  year  in  question.  I  have  tried  to 
make  these  matters  clearer  in  the 
lists  which  I  have  given  in  the  notes, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Pipe  Bolls 
themselves.  Of  these  invaluable 
records  there  are  in  print  those  of  the 
8l8t  of  Henry  I.,  2,  3,  and  4  Hen.  II., 
1  Rich.  I.,  and  8  John :  besides  which 
the  whole  series  of  Northumberland 
aoeoonts  are  published  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son. Mr.  8tapleton*s  wonderful 
Introductions  to  the  kindred  Norman 
rollfl  are  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion: and  Madox*s  work  contains  a 
mine  of  details  in  most  elaborate 
order.  Strictly  speaking,  the  *  placita  * 
were  the  fines  inflicted  by  the  judges ; 
the  '  oonventiones,'  the  voluntary 
payments  made  by  the  parties  to 
obtain  a  decision.    Dialogus,  p.  49. 

'  William  of  Newburgh  refers  to 
Henry  II.*8  judicial  reforms  as  be- 


ginning early  in  his  reign :  *  ut  legum 
vigor  in  Anglia  revivisceret,  qui  sub 
rege  Stephano  exstinctus  sepcdtusque 
videbatur,  cnra  propensiore  sategit.' 
Hist.  ii.  1. 

'  In  1156  there  are  references  to 
placita^  which  may  have  been  held  in 
1155  or  earlier  by  Henry  of  Essex  in 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  Hants, 
Wilts,  and  Sussex;  by  Gregory,  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Ralph  Pioot 
in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Bucks  and  Beds: 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  in  York- 
shire, and  by  the  chancellor  as  in  the 
text.  In  the  following  year  there  are 
new  pleas  and  conventions,  but  as  no 
judges  are  mentioned  they  were 
probably  held  by  the  sheriffs.  In  the 
6th  year  there  are  references  to  old 
pleas  of  the  forest  held  by  William 
FitzJohn  in  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Hereford ;  in  the  7th,  to  similar  pleas 
by  the  same  in  Hereford  and  York- 
shire ;  in  the  9th,  to  new  pleas  held 
by  Bichard  de  Lucy  in  Cumberland, 
he  being  then  great  justiciar ;  and  by 
Alan  de  Nevill  (of  the  forest)  in 
Oxfordshire.  In  the  10th,  there  are 
no  new  pleas  or  conventions  recorded. 
In  the  11th,  the  references  are  only 
to  the  old  pleas  of  William  FitzJohn 
and  Bichard  de  Lucy. 
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pmbftblr  u  being  the  first  leg&l  MtUemsat  of  the  oount;  i 
reatontioD  hy  the  Scots. 

It  ia  from  the  year  1106  th&t  these  placita  ue  uiniutl  uid 
general,  tho  judgtts  being,  M  in  the  earliur  visitationa.  tb«  ohMf 
iflioerH  of  the  court.  In  that  year  and  the  following  the  plwa  io  all 
the  conntiee  are  held  liefnro  Richard  do  Lucy ,  aHMocinted  in  mvontsen 
out  o(  eighteen  with  Oeoffrey  de  Mandevitle.'  In  1168  a  oom- 
1^  mission  of  four  barons  of  the  exchequer  '  was  Hiihstituled  tur  the  jus< 
liciar  and  his  companion.  These  visited,  jointly  or  aepantatj,  Um 
whole  of  Engbind,  and  both  assesaed  tho  aid  for  the  marriags  of  tfai 
king's  daughter,  and  heard  pleas.  The  same  judges  reported  Ibalr 
visitation  in  1169.'  1170,'  and  1171.  In  tho  oigbt«enth  you  (117S) 
it  does  not  appear  whether  the  ecutagc  (or  Ireland  was  levied  by  the 
sberiffs  or  by  the  juKtiocs,  nor  buforo  whom  the  pleat  wers  bold ; 
bat  in  the  nineteenth  year"  a  tallage  on  the  demeana  ma  aasawtd 
by  six  oontpanies  o(  the  banins,  and  the  principle  of  tba  oinmito 
ma  for  the  first  time  introduced.  The  following  year  the  buripi 
ma  transacted  by  the  sheriffs  in  association  with  a  clerk,  and  under 
tba  writ  of  the  justiciar.  It  does  not  appear  ()uite  oortainly  wbatbar 
these  were  judicial  or  merely  fiscal  itert.*  In  tbe  21st  year  the 
whole  kingdom  was  \-isited  by  (our  of  the  judges,  Ranulf  OlaoTfll 
and  Hngh  ds  Oreeai  taking  the  north  and  east,  William  de  lAnv»Uai 
and  Thonoa  Boaaet  the  south  and  wmL' 

tt  would  aeein  that  these  annual  visitations  of  tbe  justioea  pn>T«d 


■  lladot.K 

(ed.      - 

"  Oot.  a .. 

m  ihn  flual  jtu 

Mifibx'linftt  ha  aiAj  bar*  ftnl«h«d  bU 

■jm:  but  ibr  plcu  reoonUd  at*  In 

<  A-.  It  Hui.  n.  Biehafd  areb- 
deaeon  ol  Poietkrs.  mdo  imu  of 
Waltham.  fU«lnaU  Warraa*,  and 
Wlltlam  BmmI  hvM  plMU  and  eel 
*  -  il  th«  ai<l  pur  filSe  ntaritr  in  all 
„_  inntb  UM  midland  coontiH. 
I  Wehtnl  da  I.ucj  hvid  plwM  In  Ymk- 
tbin,  Noribamtwrland,  and  Otnnbcff. 
Und  ;  and  in  Knot  Henr;  niaOtfaU 
«M  iolnad  with  thi  niuMiilt^m 
Thmc  ar*  erimLnal  pUaa  ■«  wall  aa 
Owut. 

■  k:  IS  H«n.  II.  Tba  mom  tear 
l«n>ni,  wilh  Jnhn  Cuniln  and  Owaaa 
di  Comhlll.  In  Donal.  Socnwart. 
DaroD,  and  Will*. 


*  Tb*  lDqu««l  < 


llTOw 


>l  hfld  br 


iba  ibariBs    «(      aounVi 


Cnrla  RagU,  bnl  bj  a  ^aaial  e 
■Ion    of    lai>inan    r    '      ~~'    ' 
Uiaj    ara,    !»***> 
•rroiUM.    Oarraaa,  tt09. 

•  A*.  IV.    1,  Id  111*  Bail 
twi.  e^M  tba 

and  RobMt  HanlalL 

9,  In  Wm 
Hnah  da  Boa 
WnLBoSua. 

S-  In  K«nl.  Ba«k«,  and  Bada, 
Bichard  th*  ■Tohdcaeon.  Brataali 
WaronnB.  and  Nwolaa  Uw  rblplilln 

4.  In  W«i  U«rcla  (Gloos.  B«^ 
Ac).  Jobn  Cumin.  Wallar  Um9.  mI 
Tuntia  Fiuaimon. 

5.  Baat  U«tdU  (SocthanK  Hotta. 
*•.).  William  Bsiaat.  Juhn  UaUoil. 
aad  Jobn  ol  D<irmr.  tUA. 

e.  U  t)un«7  aiul  iba  hooM  dta- 
Biol.  IU«.  WamH  a»t  OwtMa  fc 
OofnUa 

•Tba  lU  l«  4khMt  far  (Mb 
aiidi*|h«nbilladoi.|>.N. 


■  8m  llaa«t.  f.  at. 
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ineffectual  to  check  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  sheriffs,  inqnatuoa 
The  judges  were  unable  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  in  the  iniiro 
disturbed  state  of  public  feeling,  to  put  any  check  on  the  sheriffs, 
supported  as  they  were  by  local  influence  and  prescriptive  authority. 
The  complaints  of  the  people  became  so  loud  that,  in  a  great  council 
held  at  London  shortly  after  Easter  1170,  the  king  sent  a  strong 
commission  of  barons  errant,  chosen  from  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
and  unconnected  with  the  Exchequer  or  the  Curia,  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  sheriffs.  The  instructions  for  this  inquiry,  which 
have  been  several  times  referred  to  above,  are  given  by  Gervase  in 
bis  chronicle.^  They  involve  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  accounts  and 
legal  proceedings  of  the  counties  since  the  king's  departure  from 
England,  and  into  the  judgments  passed  under  the  Assize  of 
Qarendon.  The  work  was  speedily  completed :  the  commissioners 
brought  in  their  returns  on  June  14,  ^  in  time  for  the  coronation  of 
the  young  king.  Gervase  does  not  state  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 
bat  we  find  from  our  author  that  the  king  removed  all  the  sheriffs 
and  bailiffs  from  their  offices.  The  Pipe  Bolls  furnish  us  with  one  sheriib 
or  two  cases  of  heavy  fines  imposed  on  the  sheriffs  under  this  inquest.'  diqdiMd 
Henry,  however,  as  we  learn,  did  subsequently  restore  several  of  them, 
and  they  revenged  themselves  on  the  people  by  acting  more  tyran- 
nically than  ever.^ 

It  is  by  looking  carefully  through  the  lists  of  the  sheriffs  who  Legal 
went  out  of  office  and  came  into  it  in  1170  that  we  get  the  clearest  Stated  for 
notion  of  what  was  done.*    It  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  ^j^i^!^ 
the  hereditary  sheriffdoms  had  been  abolished  before  this  time ; 
probably  before  the  81st  of  Henry  I.,  when  we  find  the  administra- 
tion of  large  clusters  of  counties  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  officers 
of  state.     Under  Henry  II.,  however,  the  several  counties  or  pairs 
of  counties  had  recovered  their  several  sheriffs,  and  these  officers 
were  in  most  cases  local  magnates,  and  apparently  held  the  position 
for  life.     A  very  clean  sweep  was  made  of  these  in  1170,  and  it  is 


maffOAtet, 
in  UmoIBm 
of  •betilt 


*  Gervase,  14C9.  Robert  de  Monte, 
id  1170,  and  our  author,  R.  S.  ed. 
▼ol.  L  p.  5.  Henry  seems  to  have  con- 
templated a  similar  measure  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1162.  He  collected  a  parlia- 
ment at  Rouen, '  querimoniam  faciens 
de  episcopis  et  eorum  ministris  et 
Tioeoomitibus  suis.*  R.  de  Monte,  ad 
1162.  The  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the 
juries  are  given  in  8.  T.  G.  ii.  262. 

'  Qervase,  1411.  Gervase  seems 
to  think  that  this  inquest  was  made 
merely  to  frighten  tlie  nobles  and 
ihttiflB  into  taking  the  oath  to  the 
yoong  king,  *  et  sic  timore  culparum 


deposito    omnes    ad    propria    redie- 
runt.' 

*  The  case  given  in  Madox  is  that 
of  William  Basset,  who  made  a  fine  of 
100  marks,  *  pro  fine  quem  fecit  com 
rege  de  jurata  facta  super  eum  de 
common!  Inqnisitione  vicecomitum 
AngliflB  per  Walterum  de  Insula  et 
Eustatium  filium  Stephani.*  Pipe 
Rolls  of  19  and  20  of  Hen.  II.,  Madox, 
p.  96.  He  must  also  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  sheriffalty. 

*  See  our  Chronicle,  R.  S.  ed.  i.  p.  5. 

*  The  following  list  will  show  this, 
the  first  column  containing  the  names 

s2 
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mfiaBoze  which  had  the  direct  effect  of  placing  the  county  courts  Theoonnty 
under  the  royal  influence  and  securing  their  administration  by  judges  b^^hT" 
acquainted  with  the  law.    The  itinerant  judges  who  served  between  ^^er^^*^ 
1170  and  1176  were  thus  members  of  the  same  body  which  supplied 
the  sherifSs,  and  all  ought  to  have  proceeded  smoothly.    The  disturbed 
and  disorganised  condition  of  the  country  consequent  on  the  rebellion 
and  its  suppression  will  account  for  the  necessity  of  changes. 

The  year  1176,  the  22nd  of  Henry  II.,  is  marked  by  a  further  ^Jj^ 
step.     In  the  great  Council  of  Northampton,  held  January  25,'  it  was  ton  in  ii76 
determined  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  staff  of  the  itinerating 
^urts,  and  to  adopt  the  principle  of  subdivision  which  had  been 
found  so  useful  in  the  collection  of  the  tallage  in  1178.    The  kingdom 
was  accordingly  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  were 
assigned  three  judges.^    Most  of  these  eighteen  judges  were  at  the  ^^^^° 
same  time  sheriffs  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  representatives  of  cnits  of  the 
the  system  which  had  been  enforced  in  1170.    It  is  in  reference  to        ^ 
them  that  the  title  Justitite  Itinerantes '  first  appears  in  the  Pipe 
Bolls,  although  it  was  earlier  given  to  the  judges  in  eyre  under  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon.    For  their  direction,  a  new  recension  of  that 
statute  was  passed,  and  from  this  epoch  the  institution  of  itinerant 
justices  is  stated  in  the  law  books  to  date.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  given  to  the  Assize  of  Northamp-  Ejrm  under 
ton,  it  is  curious  that  the  arrangement  remained  in  force  for  only  of  NorUi^ 
two  years.    The  itinerant  justices  went  their  circuits  in  1176  and  "^^^ 
apparently  1177,  unless  indeed  it  may  have  been  that  their  visitation 
fall  partly  in  the  22nd  and  partly  in  the  28rd  year  ^  of  the  reign,  and 


Stoterille  was  probably  a  deputy)  no 
more  is  heard.  Of  the  second  oolomn, 
only  FitzTroit  and  Stratton  were  not 
numbers  of  the  king's  household ;  of 
the  third,  sixteen  out  of  the  whole 
were  employed  at  the  Exchequer. 
Compare  Fos8*s  Judges  and  Fuller's 
Worthies,  passim.  In  the  cases  of 
Worcester,  Salop,  and  Hereford,  the 
persons  in  the  third  column  are  the 
aeling  substitutes  for  the  sheriffs. 

>  B.  de  Dioeto,  588. 

'  *Igitur  post  naufragum  regni 
itatom  pace  reformata  studuit  iterum 
rex  avita  tempora  renovare,  et  eligens 
diicretoe  viros,  secuit  regnum  in  sex 
partes,  ut  eas  electi  judices  quos 
•rrantes  vocamus  perlustrarent  et 
jura  destituta  restituerent.  Facientes 
•eigo  sui  oopiam  in  singalis  comitati- 
biM,  et  iis  qui  se  laBsos  putabant 
jostitiA  plenitudinem  exhibentes, 
pauperam    laboribns    et    somptibui 


pepercerunt.'  Dialogue  de  Soaocario, 
p.  88.  The  pecuniary  fines  of  these 
eyres  were  noted  in  a  roll,  which  was 
transcribed  into  the  Great  Boll,  with 
the  names  of  the  justices  at  the 
heading,  p.  89. 

'  The  name  occurs  in  the  Dialogus 
first  in  reference  to  the  assessing 
justices :  *  Fiunt  interdnm  per  coml- 
tatus  communes  assise  a  justitiis 
itinerantibus  quos  deambnlatorios 
vel  perlustrantes  judices  nominamus,' 
pp.  28,  44.  They  are  called  also,  p. 
86,  *  Perambulantes  judices.' 

*  The  list  of  judges  who  actually 
went  on  circuit  in  1176  will  be  found 
in  Madox,  p.  94,  and  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  that  given  by  our  author, 
B.  8.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  107.  It  is  in  the  roll 
of  this  year  that  the  judges  are  first 
called  *  justitin  itinerantes.' 

*  The  32nd  fiscal  year  would  end  at 
Michaelmas  1176.   Dial,  de  Scaoe.  87. 
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BO  appeus  on  the  roll  fnr  both  jemn.     In  tlio  fiSrd  jmt,  Um  « 

judgefi  wero  emplojed  aa  barons  o(  the  Exobpquer  in  levjing  an  aid, 

and  tot  this  purpora  tboy  trnvdlud  in  tli0urunt  oombinatlom,  add 

made  only  (our  circuits.' 

Mmahaatm         In  1178,  the  king  made   inqnlrj'  into  the  proceedings  of  tboM 

'*"  judges,  and  finding,  according  to  our  obronide,  'that  the  countrj 

and  the  men  of  the  countrjr  were  greatly  oppreMod  by  tfa«  tnoltiplicity 

ot  thb  justices,  for  they  were  eighteen  in  number ;  by  tba  advjoe  of 

the  wise  men  of  the  realm  obose  five  only,  two  cletlu,  and  thn* 

■jj*j2lbl^  laymen,  all  membora  of  hia  private  houaohold.    TheaefivalMOKUnd 

.  tfMm       to  bear  all  the  complaints  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  do  rigbl,  uid  that 

■  tbej  should  not  depart  (niin  th«  king's  court,  btit  rtmain  Umn  to 

I  hoar  the  oomplainU  ot  the  homines,  so  that  if  any  qvartioD  aboald 

r  oomc  up  amongst  them,  which  could  not  bo  brought  to  an  and  by 

them,  it  should  be  presented  to  the  royal  hearing,  and  tanniiiaMd  aa 

it  should  please  the  king  and  the  wiaor  men  of  Uie  kingdom.'  * 

QMMwM  It  ia  by  no  means  easy  todetermine  the  exact  force  ol  thiaDuasora. 

Ktbuut      It  seems  impoasibla  to  doubt  that  the  eighteen  were  identical  with 

the  judgus  of  the  year  1176,  and  that  the  Intention  waji  to  ptvvent 

tbem  from  sitting  in  the  Curia  itt^is.     If  the  measore  of  1176  really 

added  largely  to  the  number  of  the  judgu,  and  waa  not  UMraly  a 

nurangflineDt  of  their  functions,  there  can  be  no  donbt  Uiat  Iha 

iooraasad  numbar  was  burdonnoma,  and  that  th«  king  intandad  to 

tftablisb  a  new  tribunal  of  five,   to   the  audoaioB  of  Um  t«t 

Accordingly  the  measure  has  bean  understood  with  great  profasfaili^ 

to  imply  the  uroction  of  a  bank  or  banoh  in  the  Cute,  to  whkfa 

the  title  o(  Curia  Regis  subsequently  became  testricted,  and  wUab 

is  the  original  of  the  pneent  Court  ot  King's  Bench. 

But  it  seems  probable  that  this  act  was  attended  by  the  da- 
poaition  of  most  of  the  eighteen  from  their  judicial  fuMtina 
altogothu-,  or  their  relegation  to  subordinate  plaoee  In  the  Eiobaqnv, 
for  the  Hen  were  served  in  1178  and  1179 '  by  aight  jndgsi  oaUj, 

Miw  lh«  ab 
L  Batph  Fluatipb«t.  TimiB  Flu- 
Blnoa.  and  WUUam  BuSaa  la  aU  Uu 
WMtan  omwUm. 

1.  BobMl  Mam* 
Id  all  th*  BaaMm  a 

S.  Boon  nuBaiiilrid  and  Ooraw 
ia  Oornhill  la  Bnolu.  Bad*.  Sums. 
IttdKallL 

t.  WUIiau  riuttatel).  WllUan 
fc«w>.  and  Hl«had  D«M  la  Um 
KeHh  and  HldUnd  ooantieL 

A>.  M.  JuiioM.-!.  RoRM  rita- 
Bdutrld.  Balpb  FUaBlMlwn,  Boh«t 
Hanidl.  and  WUUua  ViaSMphm  in 
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two  of  whom  were  new  appointments ;  whilst  on  the  redistribution 
of  diooits,  which  was  made  in  1179  and  carried  out  in  1180,  Banulf 
Glanvill  alone  of  the  eighteen  judges  of  1176  was  reappointed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  itinerants  of  1176  subsequently  reappear  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  year  1179  is  memorable  on  several  grounds.^  Soon  after  Legal 
Easter  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  had  been  justiciar  since  1167,  retired  ^Snm 
into  his  monastery  at  Lesnes,'  and  the  king  was  left  with  his  hands 
full  of  legal  business.  He  almost  immediately  called  a  great  council 
at  Windsor,  and  in  it  the  following  important  acts  were  transacted. 
The  kingdom  was  rearranged  into  four  new  circuits  for  the  eyres  of 
the  justices.  The  place  of  Richard  de  Lucy  was  not  immediately 
supjdied,  but  three  bishops  were  chosen  as  chief  justices,  one  of  whom 
[oesided  over  each  of  the  three  southern  circuits,  in  conjunction  Srooiu 
with  one  of  the  king's  clerks  and  three  other  officers.  To  the 
fourth  circuit,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England, 
were  appointed  six  judges,  one  of  whom  was  Ranulf  Glanvill, 
who  was  probably  already  designated  to  the  justiciarship ;  and 
these  six  judges  of  the  northern  circuit  are  stated  apparently  to  be  ^jm  oc  iin 
the  six  judges  appointed  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  the 
Curia  Regis,  and  answer  to  the  five  justices  of  the  bench  appointed 
in  1178,  with  Glanvill  at  their  head.  The  business  of  the  eyre  was 
quickly  transacted,  and  although  the  Council  of  Windsor  was  only 
held  about  Whitsuntide,  the  account  of  the  kingdom  was  brought  to 
the  king  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  of  August. 

With  this  act  ends  the  series  of  measures  taken  by  Henry  II.'  to 


*  The  passage  of  Ralph  de  Diceto 
on  the  legal  matters  of  this  year 
deserves  most  attentive  study.  It  is 
too  long  to  be  given  entire,  but  I  will 
note  the  principal  facts.  1.  It  was  in 
order  to  check  the  selfishness  of  the 
sheriffs  that  the  king  originally  insti- 
tuted the  provincial  visitations,  *  certis 
in  locis  jorisdictiones  aliis  fidellbus 
sois  in  regno  oommisit.'  2.  By-and- 
by, '  mrsus  aliquot  temporum  labente 
corricolo,'  the  king  tried  by  what 
class  of  judges  justice  was  most  faith- 
iolly  administered.  *  Abbates  modo, 
comites  modo,  oapitaneos  modo, 
domesticos  modo,  familiarissimos 
modo,  causis  audiendis  et  examinandis 
praposuit.'  Having  done  this,  he 
determined  to  employ '  homines  .  .  . 
qui  licet  viverent  inter  homines 
superintendentes  hominibus,  aliquid 
habebant,  aliquid  sentirent,  aliquid 
aaderent  plus  homine.'  8.  In  accord- 
ance with  thig  resolution  he  appointed 


the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Ely,  and 
Norwich  to  be  archyustUiariaa. 
These  ecclesiastics  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  following  the  example  of 
the  great  Roger  of  Salisbury.  4.  *  Ab 
episcopis  igitur  supradictis  et  a  con- 
judicibus  eorundem  querelis  justitia 
median  te  decisis,  reservatis  quibusdam 
ad  principis  audientiam,  regi  ratio 
redditor  administrationis  vi.  kal.  Sept. 
apnd  Westmonasteriom.*  5.  The 
writer  understands  this  as  authorising 
bishops  to  preside  in  the  county  courts, 
in  conUtiis,  6.  An  investigation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  took  place  the 
same  year,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  to  swear  that  he 
would  keep  his  hands  free  from  bribes. 
B.  de  Die.  605-607. 

«  He  died  in  July.    Gerv.  1466. 

'  For  the  names  of  the  judges  of  this 
iter  see  Benedlctus,  vol.  i.  p.  288  fBoUs 
Series.)  It  will  be  seen  that  only  five  of 
the  names  are  those  of  the  jadget  of 


OImtOI. 
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•irlfUiat 
UmOuM 
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seeure  the  Kdmimatration  of  justice  in  tbo  counliee.'  He  bid  witb- 
dnwn  the  Jurisdiction  trom  thosherifTx  and  plsoed  it  in  tbabandj  of 
« travelling  court  When  ibis  failod  ha  h&d  removed  the  abBfUb 
from  thflir  posts  tnd  substituted  for  (hum  meubun  of  bis  own 
council.  Ha  b^d  [urtbur  instituted  an  i!<(piy:ial  iribunftl  of  itiaonnt 
juaticefl,  and  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits.  He  bad  iopw- 
sedwt  this  iimngement  by  a  spocinl  enactuifnt,  in  which  tb«  }QdgM 

«  associate  with  confidential  members  of  tho  ctericat  and  ourial 
FrORi  this  time  we  low  xiKbt »(  bin  dirMit  ftK^^iicy  1»  this 
It;  but  the  four  circuits  ot  the  kinfi'ii  judges  were  establiabad, 
the  importance  of  the  territorial  franohisw  wa*  lirukon  down,  ths 
ob&raetor  of  the  sheriff  completely  mbordinated  to  that  of  tbejudg*. 
Bj  tfae  usise  of  Richard  I.  thow  measnnw  wore  carried  furtbar,  tlu 
■beriffii  were  forbidden  to  act  u  jastioiars  in  their  own  oounties,  and 
by  Magna  Carta  they  were  resttoinod  fn»n  holding  plooa  of  Um 
crown  at  olL  The  itinerant  jtutioeB  were  restored  by  th«  sanw  odl, 
but  within  a  few  yean  tbeir  visitations  become  seploniiial,  and  tiMf 
were  gradually  and  finally  superseded  by  the  devolution  of  tbsir 
funeliOR  on  justices  of  awixe. 

The  appointment  of  RonoU  Olonvill  to  the  office  ot  justiciar  in 
1180  probably  relieved  the  king  from  the  nooewiity  ot  that  oonstoai 
leftislation  on  judicial  matters  which  marks  the  prarioua  tea  jsiii 
It  is  another  important  coincidence  that  this  appointroanl  syn- 
cbronises  so  nearly  with  our  first  clear  indication  of  the  exblanoa  of 
a  limited  tribunal  eractad  in  the  Curia  Begis,  to  which  vwy  •faoctly 
Ihe  name  ot  Curia  Regis  beoame  appropriated,  and  with  whJeb  tba 
famous  book  of  Olonvill  bos  so  Importont  o  connexion. 

The  Cnria  Regis  in  its  earlier  and  wider  sense  was  doubtloM  the 
Common  Council  of  the  nation,  the  assembly  of  feudal  lanonte  ot 
the  king  which  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the  Witenagemota^  and 
which  was  held  three  times  o  year  by  the  Conquerur.  But  oltboogb 
this  council  acted  on  ooooaion  as  a  court  of  justice,  ite  jodictol 
functions  and  noma  were  soon  shared  with  that  small  portioa  of  it 
wfaioh  remained  oonlinooDsly  about  the  king's  pefson.  In  lUt  i»- 
strieted  sense  It  oonsiated  ot  tbs  great  otficers  of  the  bonnhoU,  Um 
Jnstieior,  chonodlor,  Inoanrw,  and  borons  of  the  Eubeqnsr,  witb 
■neb  of  bis  cl«rks  on  the  king  might  summon,  and  it  probably  fa- 


tonaar  j«ar«.  rli.  Ranalt  OUiitIII,  of 
mniL  IS;  Oltbrrt  Plpard.ot  aim.  »; 
ThoRUM   BoMal,  ol  ann.  SI  t    *  ' 


)4.  lfr.PDMaddalotbasiIUahar4 
r.  BaltdiBrit,ai»4NlMhB 
:  bat  Am*  had  only  aels4 
of  Of  ullac*  IB   11T7. 
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<daded  the  stewards  of  the  honours  and  constables  of  the  castles 
which  were  in  the  king's  hands,  or  in  demesne.  It  was  on  the 
justiciar  and  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  under  him  who  bear  the 
title  of  both  justices  and  barons  that  the  principal  burden  of  judicial 
proceedings  fell,  and  to  them,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  commissions 
of  provincial  jurisdiction  were  entrusted. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1178  Henry  substituted  a  tribunal  of  five  Hennr 
judges  for  the  collective  council  of  the  Curia,  with  the  direction,  a  oommittee 
'  Quod  ill!  quinque  audirent  omnes  clamores  regni  et  rectum  f acerent,  ^'  °^* 
et  quod  a  Curia  Regis  non  recederent ' ;  and  that  this  limitation  has  origin  of 
been  very  reasonably  regarded  as  the  institution  of  the  Curia  Regis  of  Kin^ 
in  its  third  sense,  in  which  it  may  be  defined  as  a  judicial  committee  ^^°®^ 
of  the  king's  judicial  council,  and  which  is  probably  the  tribunal 
described  by  Glanvill  as  '  justiciarii  sedentes  in  banco.' ' 

Previously  to  1178  all  the  members  of  the  Curia  Regis  seem  to  Qoestion 
have  exercised  the  judicial  function  in  the  Curia  and  in  the  Ex-  ^thmu^ 
chequer,  as  well  as  on  the  eyres  generally  as  on  the  eyres,  in  com-  ^^^^IJ^  ^° 
mittees  of  three  or  four.^    Now  it  would  appear  that  the  central  ^^^ 
jurisdiction  was  entrusted  to  a  single  committee  of  five.    As  the  six 
who  were  appointed  in  nearly  the  same  words,  the  following  year, 
to  be  justices  of  the  Curia  Regis,  were  apparently  different  persons 
from  these  five,  with  the  exception  of  Glanvill,  we  may  infer  that 
the  appointment  of  this  committee  was  an  annual  or  even  a  terminal 
one,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  Curia,  in  this  new  form,  or,  as  we 
may  call  them,  the  justices  of  the  bench,  were  a  temporary  selection 
from  the  whole  body  of  judges,  who  still  discharged  the  offices  of 
itinerant  justices  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer.    That  the  itinerant 
justices  did  not  lose  their  places  in  the  Exchequer  is  dear,  from  the 
fact  that  their  names  appear  in  the  lists  of  persons  before  whom 
fines  were  levied  in  the  Curia  Regis  at  a  later  period.^ 

We  have  unfortunately  no  account  of  further  changes  in  the  obwority  of 
constitution  of  the  Curia  Regis  during  this  reign,  nor,  when  the  thexhrw^ 
existing  records  of  that  court  begin,*  can  we  see  quite  clearly  who  ^^^'^^ 
were  the  presiding  judges.     The  origin  of  the  bench  of  Common 


*  OlanTill,  ii.  6,  viii.  1,  and  xi.  1. 

'  See  examples  from  ann.  21  Hen. 
n.,  downwards,  in  Madox,  pp.  64  and 
65.  The  judges  of  1176  held  placita 
curia  in  quite  different  combinations 
from  those  on  whioh  they  went  their 
eirenits ;  bat  the  names  are  the  same. 
The  placUa  euricB^  given  by  Madox, 
are  held  in  1175  by  William  FitzBalph, 
Bertram  de  Verdun,  and  Thomas 
Basset;  in  1176,  by  William  Fitz- 
Balph,   Bertram    de     Verdun,    and 


William  Basset;  in  1177,  by  Walter 
FitzBobert,  Hugh  de  Gressi,  and 
Bobert  Mantell ;  but  it  is  difBcult  to 
argue  from  such  scanty  data,  and 
much  information  is  not  to  be  ifound 
in  the  rolls  themselves. 

'  See  the  Fines  published  b^  Mr. 
Hunter  for  the  Beoord  Commission  in 
1835  and  1844. 

*  Edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
in  two  Tolumes,  1885. 
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Pleaa  is  alao  ver;  obsoura.  The  £□&!  separation  of  the  thne  eoarta 
originated  in  the  dirootifln  of  the  ITth  ohnptor  of  Magna  Cute,  boi 
it  does  not  appear  that  even  then  a  distinct  staiT  of  jndgM  WM 
appointed  to  each  tribunal.  Probably  until  tate  in  the  imga  Ot 
Henry  III.  the  same  persons  continued  aa  before  to  sit  in  th*  thras 
difieient  oourts  in  distinct  capaoiliM. 

The  name  parisage  in  our  chronicle  in  which  the  original  liuUta- 
tion  of  thix  limitMl  tribunal  is  traocxl,  aflbrds  an  indication  of  ■  still 
higher  court  of  justioo  to  which  questions  might  bo  rcfarrad  which 
demanded  exceptional  treatmont :  that  of  the  king  in  ootmoil,  whioh 
contains  tbo  gi-nu  both  ot  the  etjuitftble  tribunals  of  the  oouDtiy,  o( 
the  judicial  power  of  the  chancellor,  and  poniblj  of  that  of  the  Prrij 
Council.  The  words  are, '  Ita  ut  si  aliqua  qtuutio  Inter  «o«  rtiUral 
i]UK  per  eos  in  fiiiem  duoi  non  posaat,  auditui  ragi  prsseotarotor,  vt 
siout  ei  et  sapiiintioribus  rvgnt  pUcerut  tenninarctur.' 

According  to  this  theory,  which  was  first  broagbt  (nrwvd  bj 
Mr.  Duffns  Hardy.'  thi«  private  concilium  regis  wu,  prior  latb» 
development  of  p&rlittment.  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdoiB. 
'  It  VAX  not  only  coinpoMol  of  the  wi«dnni  ot  the  nation,  but  abo  Uw 
great  oflioers  of  staK;  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  jcstiecs  ot  etlhsr 
bonch.  and  barons  <>(  th<>  «<xchequer,  were  all  active  membors  ot  it' ' 
It  tbU  description  is  applicable  to  the  earlier  Rta^re*  of  its  existaooiv 
it  dearly  was  little  more  than  a  roappearance  (rf  the  Curia  Regit  io 
another  shape.  Considering  the  liinltod  number  of  oouneiUass 
whom  the  king  conld  summon  to  such  n  court,  we  may  sappOM  that 
it  WM  nnlly  the  wluilii  body  of  the  judges  and  ministers  jofnad  In 
the  examination  ot  points  too  knotty  (or  the  delefmiiiation  of  Iha 
bench  :  perhaps  mvinwing  the  decisions  of  Iboir  own  oommitts— ■ 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  who  had  a  fiiAl 
aptitud«  for  judiciid  functions,  and  was  fond  of  administering  jnstias 
in  person,  the  king  binuelf  rather  than  the  justiciar  would  pnaids 
in  this  oonrt.  Daring  the  reign  ot  Uichard,  William  Lon((cbaBip 
ualttsd  the  olBoes  ot  regent,  Justioiar,  and  chancellor ;  and  from  Uw 
time  of  bis  death  the  ofiioe  of  justiciar  was  political  rathor  tikaa 
judicial.  -John,  like  bin  tather.  oooasionally  sdministared  Jostioe  in 
bis  own  person,  although  the  juslioiarship  posseessd  much  tba  same 
oharaotnr  as  It  had  under  his  father.  Hat  Hubert  de  Btngh  was  the 
last  who  possessed  the  proper  status  uf  the  ancient  jostidar ;  with 
the  dirision  ot  the  three  oonrts  emerges  at  once  the  ioimMad  ira- 
porlanoe  of  the  ohanceUor,  and  the  distinct  sqaitabla  jnrisdfcitioa  of 
the  cooneiL  The  chanceUor  was  interior  to  the  JoMidar  as  loaf  m 
tbeold  oonstitntloD  ot  the  Coria  Begis  remabed.    Wbso  the  oomtea 
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suoceeded  to  its  place,  the  justiciar  sank  into  the  chief  justice  of  a 
single  oourt,  and  the  chancellor  became,  in  the  absence  of  the  king, 
the  natural  president  of  the  council.' 

The  importance  of  the  chancery,  previous  to  the  establishment  Bariier 
of  the  independent  judicature  of  the  chancellor,  was  indirect,  perhaps,  of  tb« 
but  by  no  means  insignificant.    In  its  origin,  it  was  the  secretarial  *  ®^**°**^ 
department  of  the  Curia  Begis,  and  of  that  court  the  chancellor  was 
a  very  important  member ;  he  kept  the  seal  and  originally  drew  up 
the  writs.    How  great  influence  he  might  exercise  on  the  mind  of  Aooidentai 
the  king,  so  long  as  the  latter  took  a  personal  share  in  the  judicature,  of  the 
we  may  easily  imagine;  nor  was  this  all:  the  chancellor  might 
introduce  modifications  into  the  very  terms  of  the  decisions  of  the 
court     The  theory  that  the  importance  of  the  chancellor  owed  some- 
thing to  the  personal  influence  of  Thomas  Becket  with  Henry  U.  ThomM 
has,  at  different  times,  had  able  supporters  ;  and  a  passage  of  John  chanotfior 
of  Salisbury,  in  which  the  cliancellor  is  said  to  have  cancelled  unjust 
decisions,'  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  his  exercising  a  rudimentary 
equitable  jurisdiction  at  this  early  time.     The  play  on  the  word  is  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  this  case,  and,  if  it  means  anything,  must  refer 
to  the  official  rather  than  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  chancellor, 
the  power  of  wording  and  recording  the  decisions  of  the  sovereign. 

Another  theory,  turning  on  the  same  point,  maintains  that  the  ^^^j^. 
chancellorship  in  Becket's  person  was  advanced  from  the  sixth  to  the  shio  attain 
second  rank  of  precedence  after  the  king ;  but  of  this  I  can  find  no  of  dignity 
definite  proof.    The  functions  of  the  chancellor  were  more  strictly  *"^**^' 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  than  those  of  any  other 
officer  of  the  Curia,  except  the  justiciar.    The  constable  or  the 
marshal  or  the  chamberlain,  merely  as  such,  could  hardly  have  taken 
precedence  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  the  chancdlor  was  the 
second  official  in  the  kingdom  before  those  offices  had  become  attached 
to  houses  of  first-rate  baronial  rank. 

Whether,  after  this  was  the  case,  the  chancellor  would  have 
maintained  his  precedence,  unless  he  had  been  also  a  bishop,  may,  I 
think,  be  doubted.  From  the  very  early  date  at  which  the  title  of 
second  ^  from  the  king  is  given  to  Becket,  it  seems  almost  impossible 


*  Hardy,  Introduction,  Ao.<,  p.  105. 

*  Cf.  PalgraTe,  Commonwealth^  i. 
177-179. 

*  Joh.  Salisb.  Enth.  in  Poller.  *  Hio 
est  qui  regni  leges  canoellat  iniqoas  et 
mandata  pii  prinoipis  fsqaa  faoit.* 

*  Beoket  is  called  'seoondus  post 
regem  in  quatnor  regnis/  by  Peter  of 
Celles.  S.  T.  C.  It.  169.  The  chancellor 
was  next  in  dignity  to  the  justiciar, 
who  was  *  primus  in  regno.*    Dialogus 


de8oaooario,8,9.  No  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  signatures  of  charters, 
in  which  the  name  of  the  chancellor 
occupies  the  same  place  under 
Stephen  as  under  Henry  11.  The 
names  stand  generally  thus :  (1)  The 
bishops  and  abbots;  (2)  the  chan- 
cellor and  chaplains;  (8^  the  earls 
and  barons.  The  justiciar  signs 
merely  as  a  baron,  and  the  chanoellor 
in  his  position  as  a  clergyman. 


I 


rns  CHBOXICLB  OF  THB   BBIQKS 

bt  the  precedence  wu  given  hiin  for  penoratl  tumm  ; 
utd  Ibft  obMuriljr  into  wliieh  the  office  bllji  ftfter  his  neigoMfani 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  gained  oothing  from  tiim.  Balph  de 
WarMvJlle,  tho  aoxt  on  Uio  list  of  ch&ncellon,  in  Huoaly  knowni 
except  by  the  mention  of  bia  reaignation.  Be  lived  &«»/  from  oocn^ 
Id  Nnnnamly,  nod  dip>chargod  his  high  fnnction  bjr  meaiu  at  ft  tioe- 
chanoellor.'  (ieoffrcy,  the  king'H  son,  received  the  B«al  u  ui  mdow- 
mont,  th«  B£tiiiil  work  being  done  as  before.  Tbeoffioe  of  chftHMllor 
wat  puro)mHM]  by  William  Longch&nip,  for  Honiewhat  Iwi  tkaa 
Geoffrey  Utilus  hail  paid  tor  it  to  Henry  1.'  It  in  probabtj  to 
William  Loogctiainp,  rathtsr  than  to  Bwkut,  that  tho  office  Wft«  in- 
debted for  an  inorease  of  ite  practioa)  infloeooe.  He  waaat  onaajotti- 
oiar  and  ehaneellor,  and,  bm  andor  his  tenure  the  Qhanosry  aunaMd 
a  new  and  dietinct  character,  bo  from  thla  time  the  preoadBuoe 
and  inflaenoo  of  the  function  was  folly  and  permaDently  reoogniaed. 
Bnt,  however  the  honorary  importance  of  tho  chancoUor  arose,  it 
seems  certain  that  his  actual  judicature  sprang  out  of  bis  office  as 
president  of  the  king's  council.'  It  belongs  to  the  invvstigalar  of 
our  later  legal  history  to  oxantine  how  this  took  place,  as  mil  ■■  to 
decide  the  steps  by  which,  from  the  union  of  the  oouDoil  with  tha 
House  of  Ijords  in  the  Magnum  Concilium,  arose  that  oonfuaioii  uf 
powers  which  ended  on  the  one  hand  in  giving  to  the  council 
legislative  powers,  and,  on  the  other,  in  giving  to  the  Honae  of 
fjords  that  appellate  jnrisdiction  which  belonged  moro  stricUjr  to  tbt 
counoU :   whilst  the  court  of  the  ooodcU  Itself,  after  relftinin^  IM 


■  -  Badolliui  it  WunivLIU,  Hmbo- 
nwgEniU  tuiriita,  IbMauiaiim  Ebo- 
taewiiia,  ooiulitutun  eit  An^lB  can- 
etllaria* :  qui  moduni  *lTuidl  puain 
a  privato  lUuimilBin,  qiuun  prtiu 
■•nipn  habiwrai  non  imniitlafit, 
Bal*i»  Wftluro  d«  Ooiuiaiieils. 
eaaoako  BeUmmmsnil.  vioM  ia  Onrla 
Bsgia  eemmitMr*,  qnam  alroa  lata* 
ptineipts  mllllsaMi  ■ipwtli  prelii' 
■ioribnt  eaaUorftma  m^uls,  wi  eal 
Bloriam  Domlnii  pno^BMMn  per 
dlM  ilngiiliM  Invllar*.^  B.  da  Dkale, 
E«7.  ad  IITB.  Waller  of  OotitaiMM 
oogfal  to  appMT  la  lbs  Usi  of  lh> 
Utd*  Kaqm.  Ba  It  Mllad  Blgil- 
Larti»,  Die.  609. 

*  Tb*  prtei  of  Iha  ohaoeallonhip  at 
Uu  yannter  Unc.  io  11T6.  *u  IJOO 
maits-  R.  d«  tNoMo,  689.  Oar 
aMher  My*  11.000.  L  in-,  bal  II  wUl 
be  oh— rud  that  lb*  rMtdlna  depanda 
oa  ooly  lbs  InlHlor  MS.    !%•  JoUs 


VMllBS  U6.  IMT  ban  Uhd  i* 
tmn  B.   d>  Dketto.    11  lb*  reaiha 

ba  ridit  tb*  «iin  Donld  he  f  JML 
S).  ad. ;  «hieb  mmm  m  miwh  b<|f«iii 
tb«  n<uk  as  lUL  Oa  Bd.  mms 
bilow  IL  Tba  priee  ot  lb«  treat  w- 
ihlplnlISO«as4001.  OBtbai-.ato- 
D»Dt  ot  Pollol  Utat  Becbl  beat^tlba 
efaaiMfllDnblp,  ■■•  Bobtrtaon's  AaM, 
p.  sn.    I  ifalnb  il  meet  Ifhaly  to  ba 


Loacthann  oader  ttssOar  staosa- 
ttanof,  aUowina  bba  to  ban  U  lor 
VdOtU^  allbonch  dun  was  wathir 
bid  al  4.0001.  OMflny  Ihifu  boaaU 
il  lor  T.0OU.  (Ann.  Haqpun.  b4  lin|. 
ot  vbkb  8,0MX.  Ita  U.  was  nnaU 
tn  II  Ban.  I..  Ptp«  BoU.  WOUato 
LoofobsiBp  faU  MOOI.  tor  U  la  Itn. 


M8.  1 

Ibnoaaodi.  wluob    tbe  orllar  ol 


pJr»*r'* 


Uank  let  iba  aunbat  of       Oripiaal    Autkeritif   «i 


CowMtt.  Loadoo.  II 


vTLTti 
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original  oharaoter  in  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  has,  by  various  Hodem 
changes  of  law  and  circumstance,  reached  the  present  time  in  the  mentoof 
shape  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  theooundi 

The  loss  of  the  original  text  of  nearly  all  the  measures  by  which  iv.  Legal 
Henry  II.  introduced  his  changes  into  the  customs  of  the  law,  pre-  ^Hen^iL 
dudes  the  possibility  of  any  such  chronological  arrangement  of 
them  as  I  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  his  judicial 
innovations.    It  is  on  these  measures  for  the  most  part  that  his 
right  depends  to  the  title  of  the  founder  of  the  common  law.    They 
were  important  and  numerous,  even  if  we  exclude  from  the  calcula- 
tion those  changes  of  custom  which,  appearing  in  his  reign,  and  not 
being  traceable  in  the  remains  of  earlier  legislation,  are  attributed  to 
him  as  their  author.     To  this  latter  class  may  belong  the  exchange  Probable 
of  the  ancient  rule  of  inheritance  for  the  feudal  practice  of  primo-  qneooM 
geniture,^   the  disuse  of    the  English  language  in  charters,   the  ut^o^^^ 
depression  of  the  lowest  class  of  freemen  into  a  state  of  villenage,^ 
and  the  abolition  of  the  invidious  distinction  between  the  English 
and  the  Norman  freeman.'    To  these  I  might  perhaps  add   the 
extinction  of  the  provincial  differences  of  the  Mercian,  Danish,  and 
West  Saxon  customs,  but  the  principle  of  money  compensations  for 
injuries,^  on  the  carrying  out  of  which  most  of  the  provincial  dis- 
tinctions depend,  and  which  became  obsolete  at   the  same  time, 
probably  involved  most  of  them  in  its  abolition  ;  whilst  others  of 
the  local  usages  continued  long  afterwards. 

Henry's  recognised  acts  of  legislation  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  Eziitior 
text  of  the  various  assizes  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  from 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  ones  which  are  imbedded  in  the  work  of 
Glanvill.    The  former  class  are  of  course  as  closely  connected  with 
his  changes  in  the  provincial  jurisdictions,  as  the  latter  are  with  his 
institution  or  remodelling  of  the  Curia  Regis.    Any  attempt  to  Nooomp*- 
evolve  the  particulars  of  the  changes  from  a  comparison  between  uutitotki 
Glanvill  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  is,  notwithstanding  the  ap-  oSul^Mid 
parent  authority  of  Madox  and  Hallam,^  entirely  futile.    The  two  {JiJ^*^ 
are  so  far  different  in  subject  matter  as  to  be  incapable  of  direct 
comparison  :  GlanviU's  work  is  simply  a  book  of  process  ;  the  laws 
are  for  the  most  part  the  declarations  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Glanvill  is  a  handbook  for  the  Curia  Regis,  a  court  which  he  him- 
self was  chiefly  instrumental    in  creating  or    developing.      The 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  declaratory  of  process  at  all, 

*  Geoffrey's  assize  of  1185,  institat-      regni  jure  .  .  .  lloite  vendantur.* 

ing  the  inheritance  by  primogeniture  '  Diidogus,  p.  26 ;    see  above,  p. 

in  Brittany,  is  printed  in   Palgrave's  108,  note. 

Commontoecdth,    ii.   occcxxxv.,    from  *  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  i.  48. 

Lobineaa,  ii.  pp.  817,  318.  *  Middle  Ages,  ii.  889,  Ac. 

*  Dialogos,  p.  28,    '  Asoriptitii  de 
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u«  the  rulM  of  th«  oonrts  which  existed  long  before  the  Caria  Begis. 
And  the  nuchinery  of  which,  bo  f&r  from  beinf;  snperwded  faj  the 
maohinerjr  of  Gl&nvill'fl  formnl&s,  existed  for  oeotnries  Kftmnfda. 
Hftllam,  in  the  form  of  &  oonjeoture,  has  al&tect  whftt  is  *  mU- 
e^'idellt  fact  to  any  one  who  will  oompore  the  two.' 

Tbu  sume  apirit  in  which  Henry  was  detennined,  whilst  rotain- 
ing  the  machinory  of  the  ancient  courts  o(  law,  to  substitute  his  own 
aonuita  (or  the  magistralAH  of  ihtt  county  anil  the  lonls  of  the 
franchisee,  appears  in  his  auialgamation  of  English  and  Norman 
customs  in  criminal  trials.  By  thu  firxt  dause  of  the  Assiu  of 
Clarendon,  the  justices  are  directed  to  make  inquiry  by  twelve  Uwfnl 
men  of  the  hundred,  and  by  (our  Uwful  men  of  ovary  township,  bj 
oath  that  the;  will  speak  the  truth,  if  in  the  hundred  or  in  thdr 
township  them  ba  any  man  who  in  puhlicly  accounted  or  known  to 
be  guilty  of  robbery,  murder,  or  theft,  or  a  receiver  of  robbsn, 
murderers,  or  thievee.  Thus  indiot4<d,  the  criminal  is  to  go  at  onoe 
to  the  ordeal  of  water,  and  if  he  fails,  to  undei^  the  legal  punish- 
ment. In  this  direction  the  ancient  system  of  the  compurgatorj 
oath  is,  except  in  the  borouglis,  ipso  facto  aholisbod ;  *  bat  the 
presentment  by  twelve  lawful  men  is  retained  (rem  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law.*  Their  verdict  is  that  of  witneasea  aeoonUng  to  the  Anglo- 
Haion  fashion :  but  the  process  is  an  inquest  under  oftth,  sooocdiat 
to  the  custom  of  the  Normans. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  of  (nnkplodg«  in  the  smtM  mbLs*  b 
coupled  with  the  direction  to  sheriffs  to  enter  ftll  fntaehisei  far  th» 
purpose  of  view.*  The  directions  as  to  strangui  are  adapted  doMlj 
from  the  old  law.  The  court  which  is  to  be  held  before  Iha  Wmgant 
justices  is  the  court  of  the  county  under  the  presidenoy  of  th» 
sheriff;  the  pointof  contact  between  I  he  Curia  Bagts  and  theshiramoM. 

It  is  from  OUnvlU  that  wo  learn  the  institution  of  tb*  iww 
process  in  cirU  trials ;  the  enactment  of  the  Great  Assisa,*  and  of 
the  leoognitions  of  Mortdanoe«t«r  *  and  Nord  disseisin ; '  the  rjaktm 


iodultum.'     And   lfa«  pr«rUkiM  el  11 
aie  qooMd  u  it.  17-19. 

•  Tb*  inl  or  tbii  salsa  Is  ImS;  It 
it  titsmri  lo  In  QUnrlU  •■  ■  soasM- 
tuUo  rwii  qiui  uttaa  —— 'tiIiw  ' 
Uh.  aik  1.  QlanrUl  nmtisBS  m 
-  AmIm  tURDl  ■  (lib.  t.  e.  It)  twUUI^ 
•nil*  MoeetBlog  Iha  debts  o«  Imm- 
mniii  ol  UjuMK  te  be  daeUeJ  La  a 


•  MMdl*  .igM.  IL  Ml. 

•  On  this  tsr;  InMneUnii  quaalion 
•ae  Pal^ava,  Comwonioaatlh.  ehsp. 
*li.,  and  on  Uia  wbola  nibjaci,  cbtf. 
*iU.  p.  S»,  Ae. 

•  Palmn.  CammimtPttMK  ■■  SST. 
■  AsoamUod  MeanUng  lo  iha  An^o- 
Suoo  U«  and  swomeMcnltiisio  iha 
NormMl  Uw,' 

•  5ae  f 
US.W7.1 

■  Tb*  text  «(  11m  Orsal  Asalsa  ia 
tcaL    b  b  Mllad  by  OUiivUl,  iL  T. 


tUm.-  This  Asate  B^tal  b  i 
atllDlloaa  ol  ChrMdon.  a.  1&. 
'  Lib.  vllLS, -paraMlMB 
al)k>  ncnl  lada  (selat 
boweiar,  wUh  thai  ahafMr  Ik* 
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Forett 
jorifldiotioo 


Anizeof 
Woodstock 


of  fines ;  the  distinctiye  character  of  courts  of  record ;  ^  the  inclusion 
of  usury  in  the  matters  of  presentment ; '  the  process  of  inquiry  into 
purprestures.' 

Side  by  side  with  these  national  jurisdictions  and  national  juris- 
prudence was  the  administration  of  the  forests  :  a  department  which 
was  understood  to  be  peculiarly,  immediately  and  exclusively  in  the 
king's  hands/  and  in  which  Henry  acted  with  more  severity  and  in 
a  more  thoroughly  tyrannical  spirit  than  can  be  traced  in  any  other 
of  his  acts,  private  or  public.^  I  have  given  in  the  appendix  (Bolls 
Series  ed.)  a  copy  of  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  made  at  Woodstock,  pro- 
bably in  1184,  of  which  the  assize  given  in  our  Chronicle  was  an 
earlier  form. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  enter  on  the  fields  ^^^^^ 
of  investigation  which  are  opened  by  the  mention  of  these  technical  of  i^gax 
names.     I  have  said,  I  think,  su^^cient  to  show  the  nature,  extent,      *^"°' 
and  purpose  of  the  changes.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  con- 
tributed immensely  and  directly  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property, 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  the  limitation  of  dangerous  privileges, 
the  abolition  of  barbarous  customs,  the  gradual  assimilation  of 
public  usages,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  nationalities. 
These  points  must  be  worked  out  by  the  legal  historian :  but  it 
requires  no  such  investigation  to  assure  us  that  they  all  contributed 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  authority,  the  increase  of  the  royal 
revenue,  the  directness  of  royal  administration :  nor,  considering  the 
part  which  both  friends  and  foes  ascribe  to  him,  can  we  doubt  the 
exercise  of  the  king's  personal  agency,  or  refuse  to  trace  his  peculiar 
genius  in  these  institutions. 


of  Northampton,  o.  8,  and  of  Claren- 
don, 0.  18,  and  the  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  i.  48. 

*  Cf.  Glanvill,  vii.  16,  with  Dialog, 
de  Seaoe.  p.  47. 

*  See  D.  de  Scaco.  pp.  44,  45. 
GlanrUl,  ix.  11. 

*  On  these,  see  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth,  i.  325,  (!fco.,  257,  Ac. 

*  '  Sane  forestarum  ratio  posna  quo- 
qne  Tel  absolntio  delinqaentium  .  .  . 
teorsnm  ab  aliis  regni  judiciis  secemi- 
tnr  et  solios  regis  arbitrio  vel  cujuslibet 
familiaris  ad  hoc  speoialiter  depn- 
tati  snbjicitor.  Legibus  quidem  pro- 
priis  Bubsistit,  qnas  non  commoni 
regni  jure  sed  volontaria  prinoipnm 
inititatione  snbnixas  dicunt,'  etc. 
Dialogns,  p.  29. 

*  Sequent  traces  of  this  may  be 
foond  in  the  present  work.  Balph  de 
Dieeto  seems  to  say  that  forest  charges 
w«re  trumped  up  against   offenders 


against  whom  nothing  could  have  been 
proved  at  law.  Ralph  Niger  says, 
*  AWbus  ooeli,  pisoibus  fluminum,  bes- 
tiis  teme  immunitatem  dedit,  et  sata 
pauperum  looa  pascua  fecit  *  (p.  168), 
and  '  legem  quoque  de  forestis  inaudi- 
tam  de£t,  qua  delicti  alieni  immunes 
perpetuo  mulctabuntur  quum  deoes- 
soree  nulla  linea  sanguinis  contigerit.' 
The  enactment  which  was  most  odious 
was,  however,  this :  *  Nulli  infra  metas 
forests  habitanti  in  lucis  propriis  aut 
virgas  ooUigendi  aut  sylvestriaet  invia 
in  agriculturam  agendi  potestatem 
concessit  sine  forestariis.'  Yetessarts 
were  being  made  clearly  throughout 
the  reign.  William  of  Newburgh  (iii. 
26)  says  that  in  his  punishments  for 
forest  offences  Henry  was  milder  than 
his  grandfather,  who  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  man-slayer  and 
the  deer-slayer.  Cf.  Dial,  de  Soaoo. 
p.  28. 


tnJIwii 


TUE  CIIRONICLB  OF  TtlK   BBI0S8 

Although  we  would  not,  with  Rttlph  Niger,'  WMii  tbftl  the  soU 
cibjnct  ol  Honry'H  judicial  and  leg&l  innovktiona  waa  tiu  Moamols- 
tion  of  treuure.  the  connexion  Itetween  these  Mid  hit  AmhI  iiiwiiiiiw 
wu  VB17  olnaci.  It  conld  indeed  hardly  be  otberwiae,  oonsUaring 
that  boib  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer  owed  their  organiMtttni  to 
the  creative  genius  ot  one  statMiaan,  and  that  they  wure  admiuiatorvd 
throughout  the  oenturjr  by  the  same  panona.*  The  sherilb  ««n 
both  presidents  of  the  oountj  court  and  fanneni  of  the  rerenDo :  ■ 
the  Judges  were  at  once  justioea  of  the  Curia  and  barona  vt  tbe 
Kxchequer ;  ibeir  work  In  eyre  was  as  much  to  assees  the  taiM  aa  to 
tUicidu  the  pleuA ;  the  chief  justiciar  was  both  the  principal  judge 
and  '  the  first  lord  of  tbe  tieasury.' 

It  would  be  a  most  inlerssUng  task  to  attempt  to  trace  the  efbots 
(i(  tb!s  connexion  of  tbe  two  departniMilB  in  onnstitutional  history. 
Bir  I>'ranci8  Palgra^'e  baapointedont  the  (act  that  the  leading  foaluras 
ot  our  parliamentary  institutions  are  tnceafalit  to  thn  judicial  systan 
of  anoieul  times.  The  parliament  is  the  higbestotinrt  of  jndicatnn; 
thn  nii>n)MintBtive  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the  jury :  aid  U 
may  be  added  that  the  taxing  power  of  parliament  itself  may  ba 
traced  in  thit  Hame  way  to  the  assessment  byjurira,  of  whidi  veatigw 
may  be  found  from  the  am  of  iXmusday  Bonk  downwards,  wUdi 
existed  in  certain  departments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  waa 
ai^irovad  and  reeogniaed  by  htw  under  Ricliard  I. 

Tbe  raveaoa  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  kings  arose  principally  fion 
tbeir  demassae,  including  both  thoao  which  wen  kept  in  hand  and 
ttuNM  which  wore  let  at  ferm  at  rents  payable  for  the  nu»t  pari  in 
kind.  Beaidas  this  ordinary  roTenne,  there  were  the  Danegetd  voted 
by  tiie  Witan  (or  tribute  or  for  the  defenoe  against  the  Danaa,  and 
certain  other  payments  known  geneially  under  the  name  ol  geld  or 
tax,  which  wen  probably  derived  from  oonunutalioas  of  tbe  trinoda 
neoeadtaa,  or  special  sums  levied  tor  the  support  of  tbe  shippiog. 

The  Norman  sovorrigns,  prooeeding  on  their  genera!  poUqy  ot 
oumbinatiun,  maintained  tbaee  taxes,  and  added  to  Ibem  the  Eaodal 
burdens.  It  u  indeed  unoartain  whether  the  Conqueror  and  Wittiam 
Bufus  took  the  trouble  of  defining  tbe  exact  nature  of  the  calls  whiefa 
tbey  made  on  their  suhjeets  for  money.  With  the  reign  of  Hsniy  L 
our  actual  kncwlMlge  nf  the  <]uestian  begins,  and  befon  the  and  of 


ivll,   sdUtt.' 


'  •  nUssnta  n^driawUalUdottlnl 
■Vb  JasUtla.  BriaiBs  pesi  rvo>  I" 
iigno  ntlaos  Issi,  el  a»ianm  ^niijiM 
ds  rsflea  aol  laiaiUariss  rtgil^  aMcstl* 


■  Tba  aoUwr  «t  ths  Ptalstai  at 
piUM  Um  6tju  ol  eeaoiiBl  el  the  Ks- 
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it  we  find  the  united  burdens  of  the  two  systems  pressing  heavily  on 
the  nation  at  large.  In  the  roll  for  the  81st  year  of  his  reign,^  side 
by  side  with  the  fixed  ferm  of  the  counties  and  the  Danegeld,  two 
strictly  national  sources  of  revenue,  appear  the  feudal  payments  for 
reliefs,  marriages,  and  wardships  ;  talliages  on  the  towns  are  a  part 
of  the  annual  account.  From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the 
marriage  portion'of  the  Empress  Maud  was  raised  by  a  strictly  feudal 
aid.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenue  was  already 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  placita,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
administration  of  justice,  enormous  amercements  for  offences,  and 
the  sale  of  public  offices. 

Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  the  founder  of  the  organisation  Adminittm- 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  his  family  it  was  administered,  except  b^i^^ 
during  Stephen's  reign,  during  the  whole  of  the  century.     Nigel, 
bishop  of  Ely,  his  nephew,  presided  at  the  treasury  until  the  year 
1159,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bichard,  who  held  the  same 
position  until  his  death  in  1198.    Roger  le  Poor,'  the  son  of  Bishop  Family  of 
Soger,  was  at  one  time  chancellor  to  Stephen  ;  the  names  of  Herbert  p^  ^ 
and  Bichard,  successively  bishops  of  the  same  see,  and  known  by 
the  same  surname,  probably  carried  on  the  family  connexion  with 
the  Court  and  Exchequer  far  into  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    To  the 
pen  of    Bichard  FitzNeal  we  owe  the  invaluable  'Dialogus  de 
Scaocario';   to  his  father  and  great  uncle  the  institution  of  the 
enrolments  of  the  revenue  known  as  the  Pipe  Bolls,  which  contain 
the  only  documentary  evidence,  strictly  speaking,  which  exists  for 
the  illustration  of  the  constitutional  history  of  this  reign. 

The  business  powers  of  Henry  II.  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Henry  ii. 
his  dealings  with  the  Exchequer.    One  of  the  first  measures  of  his  szobeqner^ 
reign  was  to  set  up  the  old  administration  as  it  had  been  in  his 
grandfather's  time.'    Bishop  Nigel  *  was  recalled  to  court  and  re- 
stored to  his  ancient  place.    The  enrolment  of  receipts  was  at  once 


*  Pablished  by  the  Record  Com- 
miisioD  in  1835.  Edited  by  Mr. 
Hunter. 

'  Dial.  p.  20.  There  can,  I  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  '  paaper  * 
was  first  applied  to  Bishop  Roger,  and 
descended  from  him  to  his  son,  the 
chancellor.  It  is  proved  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  bishop  of  the  line  *  Pau- 
pertas  tenuis  quam  sit  fecunda 
Tirorom,'  by  the  author  of  the  Dlalo- 
gas,  who  was  his  great  nephew,  p. 
SO.  And  the  historians  who  give  an 
account  of  his  rise  dwell  much  on  his 
original  poverty,  although  they  do  not 
give  him  the  name.    The  son  of  such  a 


father  was  not  likely  to  deserve  the 
name  of  *  pauper  *  in  his  youth,  yet  he 
has  it  universially.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Herbert  *  pauper '  was  son 
of  Roger,  the  chancellor ;  he  was  the 
offspring  of  a  concubine.  Ben.  Pet 
i.  852. 

'  '  Porro  super  his  te  vidimus  quan- 
doque  sollicitum  adeo  ut  missis  a 
latere  tuo  viris  discretis  de  eodem 
dominum  tunc  Eliensem  con  veneris.* 
Dial,  de  Scacc.  p.  2  (ed.  1711). 

*  See  Dialogus,  Ac,  p.  24,  where  the 
author  gives  a  glowing  character  of 
the  bishop. 


THE  CHRO:tICLE  OF  THE   REIQMS 

I  with,  and  aitbough  it  wu  not  for  aoma  jmr*  that  ths 

oompletraeM  of  acoounU  wbich  bad  existed  under  Uenrjr  I.  wai 
Attained,  the  order  and  method  of  the  rolls  of  Honr;  II.  are  in 
favourable  contrast  with  the  single  remaining  roll  of  the  fomar 
reign.  Besides  Biahop  Nigal  and  Riobard  of  Doheeter,  to  wham  ba 
gave  a  special  eeat  at  the  ezoheqiter  board,'  Umtiy  secund  tba 
Bervioea  of  Master  Tbomaa  BntDus  or  le  BniD,'  an  old  ofBoer  of  Idag 
Boger  of  Sioil;,  whom  be  made  his  almoner,*  and  provided  with  a 
aimtlar  seat,  and  who  kept  a  roll  of  the  Exoheqnar,  and  other  pto- 
Medinga  of  tba  king  and  Curia,  distinct  from  the  oounlorpart 
enrolments  of  the  ti»aaurer  and  chancellor. 

The  first  item  in  the  rovenoa  rotU  of  each  count;  is  tba  fltiaa 
oomitatua ;  the  aasized  farm  or  rent  which  the  sheriff  |«id  as 
oommatation  for  the  feorm-foltum  of  earlier  timas.  This  sooroe  at 
revenue  amounted,  if  we  are  lo  believe  Gtrsldoa  Cambntub,*  la 
60,000  marks  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Coofeeaor.  but  bad  laltaa 
in  the  reign  of  Henr;  II.  lo  18,000  marks,  in  oonaaquanoa  of  U» 
bsavj  charges  granted  out  tA  it  by  both  Stephen  and  Hani;  to 
their  followers.  This  statement  cannot  be  strictlj  tme.  Tbe  knna 
were  aaaeaaed  oertalnlj  before  the  reign  of  Stepban,'  for  io  Ifaa  8lM 
of  Henry  I.  they  had  sunk  to  the  amounts  at  which  tbey  ooatiimd 
Tb>  itna  throughout  thu  cuntury,  thv  aftf^rogate  in  th«  groas  not  fuehllig  lO 
^Xdta       more  than  12,000^     Prom  this  fund,  which  was  the  wbola  ei  tha 

L ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown,  Stephen  had  drawn  the  aDdownsiilB 
>  DlBlogni.  p.  IB.  B«  hkd  Tlwn  vratL'  lie  adda  tbM»  lb*  Owaaa 
from 
uTlr 
Brui 
hish 
roUi 
Intl 
uU: 
In  1 
Dial 
nU 
i 
IMP 


fo  tb*  tTMaan  ;  being 

(criplor  iaiDBroUot 

Dm  3nd  of  Heni7  U..  p.  80. 

'  DikloKU*,  p.  9. 

*  Fro([cir,  biihop  of   8iea,  <■»■  al- 

nnct  until  IIW.  Bogar  tha  Boapl- 
Ullntmili  lhi>o(Go«lnlir7.  Tfaomu 
M  ui  EnffliilimKii  who  bad 
beao  unploTcd  a.1  tbo  Bioillui  oDUlt  In 
hish  oDIm.  On  iha  dulh  of  Ui«  ktnc 
(probkhl?  RoRrr  in  nM)lw  *u  iovlttd 
to  Ensland.  Ui*  nana  appmn  in  Iha 
roll*  boni  tbt  81h  jner  lo  iha  Uid. 
In  th«  IGlh  jM>r,  1169.  bensa 
(0  that  k*  probably  ndgiMd  (hi  .  _  . . 
In  HIT.  Saa  lladoi'i  nola  on  Ibt 
DlaloKua.  p.  IT. 

■  DtlniLPr-liiSO.  ■  AnnnI flmatw 
rtdditns  lient  in  rotnlo  WinioniM  r«- 
V  ad  MUgliitK  mlllta  i 


Dmbiw  tam  a  n«i  Btaphaae  priu 
,  uun  tk  ipso  poatmodoB  .  .  .  W|a 
nriiuiaa  dallt,  via  anDttl  cii.  —'win— 
EMreanm  radditu  fbesle*  «»l  Is- 


anpaiorbM  SOOMOmaHE*|MiaiHHaB  i 
MiJ   Ihkl  Iha  oltjr  ot  Palmo  alon* 
-'   *  '     kinc  «(  SM)7 

e  Bwij.    Tha 


Tiddad  mora    lo'  ttw 
than  kU  Bnclaoil  did  to 


p.  14.  aaJ  Iha  Plpa  BolU  pamjm. 

•  Bkfaaid  KteNaal.  wt1Ui«  la  1111, 
ooold  nmiaaibar  lb«  Uma  wban  tba 
lama  wan  putl;  paid  In  kind.  Dta- 
logai  da  Haaaeano.  p.  M.  Ta  nmmtj 
tnaMHil  M  iba  q 


dMiarionim.'    Thb  wfUar  a 

Col  Iha  hnn  of  tba  aaaatyanM 
ptoeita,  at  wbtoh  Ihaaarl  had  a 
1Unlpan.Ma  lUri  pBMir.  Bel  iba 
wtMbbo&aad  Ihatbird  panm  UmK, 
hadbMoiBaa  bad  dhai|aMbnl| 
raifa  o(  aany  n.    DiaL^SL 
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of  his  fiscal  or  titular  earls,^  and  the  considerable  sums  which  he 
spent  on  religious  foundatioxis.  The  crown  was  thereby  so  im- 
poverished that  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  means  during  the 
middle  and  later  years  of  the  reign  the  royal  state  was  supported, 
unless  it  were  by  a  heavy  Danegeld.  One  of  Henry's  first  measures 
was  to  revoke  these  charges,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
purpose.  The  lay  grants  were  resumed,  but  the  church  endowments 
were  beyond  the  king's  reach;  and  as  these,  with  the  necessary 
provision  made  for  his  own  family  and  followers,  must  be  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  the  sum  of  about  4,000Z.,  to  which  in  the  oinidot* 
eady  years  of  the  reigns  the  terrsB  datsB  amounted,  must  be  deducted  "^^""^^ 
from  the  gross  sum  of  the  ferms.  This  reduced  sum  continued  the 
same  throughout  the  reign,  and  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  estimate 
of  Oiraldus,  about  8,0002.^ 

The  Danegeld,  which  had  been  always  an  odious  tax  to  the  English,  u.  Tiie 
and  which,  from  its  impact  on  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  country,  by  ^^^"'^^ 
its  very  nature  repressed  any  attempts  at  improvement,  had  been 
abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor,'  and  restored  by  the  Conqueror  TbeDuie. 
in  an  aggravated  form.    The  ancient  tax  of  two  shillings  on  the  ^^k^^u 
hide  had  been  on  one  occasion  raised  to  six.     It  had  not,  however,  ^^^ 
become  as  before  a  part  of  the  regular  annual  revenue,  but  was 
reserved  by  William  for  occasions  of  exceptional  urgency,^  so  that  it 
is  possible  that  the  gross  amount  so  raised  was  not  larger  than  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been   collected  annually,  although  in 
a  time  when  money  was  scarce  the  accumulated  pressure  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion  heavier.    We  are  not  informed  by  what 


*  *  Qaosdam  imaginarios  et  pseodo- 
oomitoe  qoibufi  rex  Stephanas  omnia 
pene  ad  fiscum  pertinentia  minus 
eaote  distribuerat.'  R.  de  Monte,  ad 
1155.  The  reference  is  to  the  same 
in  the  passage  of  R.  de  Diceto  quoted 
abcnre,  p.  116.  '  Bonorum  oocupatores 
qua  snam  ad  mensam  quasi  ad  fiscum 
lb  antique  pertinere  nosountur,  patri- 
moQio  proprio  oontentos  esse  debere, 
tasereret,  et  etiam  cogeret/  c.  570. 
*  CoDsidenuis  .  .  .  quod  regii  redditus 
breves  assent  qui  avito  tempore  uberes 
foerant,  eo  quod  regia  dominica  per 
moUitiem  regis  Stephani  ad  alios 
mnltoflque  dominos  majori  ex  parte 
migrassent,  praacepit  ea  cum  omni 
integritate  a  quibuscunque  detentori- 
bos  resignari.'    W.  Newb.  ii.  2. 

*  These  numbers  are  arrived  at  by 
adding  up  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Pipe  Bolls.  I  have  been  as  careful  as 
I  oould,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure 


about  the  lower  figures  in  a  sum  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  Roman  numerals, 
and  I  have  preferred  giving  the  result 
in  round  numbcors. 

'  The  Confessor  is  said  to  have 
seen  the  devil  sitting  on  the  money- 
bags. Brompton,  942,  and  Lnard's 
Livest  p.  807.  The  author  of  the 
Dialogus  says  that  it  was  an  annual 
charge  up  to  the  Conquest,  and  that 
the  Conqueror  discontinued  it;  but 
see  below.  On  the  oontrazv,  Stephen, 
in  his  charter  of  Oxford  (Brompton, 
1024),  says  that  it  had  been  levied 
annually,  and  this  agrees  with  the 
Pipe  RoU. 

^  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  27. 
'Noluit  hoc  ut  annuum  solvi  quod 
fuerat  urgente  necessitate  beUicsB 
tempestatis  exactum,  nee  tamen  om- 
nino  propter  inopinatos  casus  dimitti. 
Raro  igitur  temporibus  illius  vel 
successorum  ipsins  solutus  est' 
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influoncos  this  tax  vas  modified  '  until  we  find  it  in  the  i 
I.  n  Hxixl  ukd  annual  chnrge,  bringing  In  tbo  grom  ibout  fi,SOOL, 
but  reduced  b;  waste  and  b;  pardons  to  official  pefwna  lo  Kboal 
8,600/.  It  nuy  be  conjectured  that  this  rednotion  WM  nuul*  la 
oonMquenw  of  tb«  oompoct  otilled  tbo  ebu-ter  of  Honrj  I.,  in  which 
be  pronUMS  the  abolition  of  all  evil  customs.  If  the  noinber  ot 
hides  in  the  country  wm,  m  it  is  sometimes  stated,  248,600,  lbs 
uiciant  D&nc^dd  must  have  raised  a  sum  of  S4,se0f.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  sums  wbioh  appear  under  the  bnd  of 
Donegeld  in  the  rolls,  and  which  w«re  unqnasUoaabl;  all  the  ptoduoa 
of  the  tax  which  raftohed  the  rojrol  treoeur;,  ore  simply  tha  arooantt 
paid  by  the  sherifls  a>  the  term  of  the  Danegvld.  I  am  not  kwh* 
that  this  theory  boa  ever  been  stated,  but  it  would  seem  not  itn- 
prolmble  for  several  raosons.  The  ftreat  oppreesironaM  of  the  Due- 
geld  of  two  shillings  on  the  hide  would  render  its  i  ~ 
matter  of  difficulty,  and  It  would  never  be  raised  without  o 
able  loss.  A  fixed  aum.  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  pi^  into 
the  treasury.  It  is  possible  that  this  sum  wa*  Used  on  »  low 
average,  and  that  the  sherifis  collected  as  well  as  they  amid  the 
old  tax,  keeping  for  their  own  psjr  the  differeiMS  between  the  RU 
oolleoted  and  the  sum  paid  in.  If  this  were  e*},  we  can  Moovnt  (or 
Ihe  foot  that  the  Danegeld  was  still  reputed  in  1178  to  be  k  lu  of 
two  shillings  on  the  hide,  whilst  the  actual  receipt  of  the  Etobefusr 
was  reryamoU. 

It  maj  be  questioned,  however,  further,  whether  the  DeoigsU 
itself  WBs  not  compounded  before  it  reached  the  bonds  of  tbs  iberiK 
on  the  soma  principle  on  which  forfeitunw  and  reliefs  were  fixed  et 
on  almost  nominal  sum  in  the  reign  of  Usnry  L  A  man  who 
owned  twenty  hides  might  be  atluwod  to  pay  Danegeld  for  five,  oa 
on  the  same  pnnciple  that  an  abbot  who  owned  twenty  koighls*  tees 
was  allowed  to  pay  soutogs  for  a  fourth  pert. 

Borne  oonnlensnoe  for  the  theory  may  be  derived  tnm  Ihe 
oiicumstonoes  whioh  are  recorded  by  Becket's  biognphen  as  hftviag 
token  [daoe  in  the  oounoil  ot  Woodstock,  on  the  fiiet  of  Jnly  1168. 
On  that  ocoosion  we  are  told  that  tienry  wished  to  eolsr  in  lbs 
Eicheqaer  aooounts,  and  odd  to  his  own  revenues,  a  sum  of  '  two 
■hillings  on  the  hide,  wbioh  were  given  lo  the  king's  serronti  whe 
fnlbepootof  sherifi  kept  the  oonntiso.'  Thomas  rasisled  this  dobu. 
'  Ws  irill  not  give  this  sam  os  nvenue,  soving  your  plsosoie,  bat  if  Ihe 
■herifb  and  Ihe  servonts  and  miuislsrfl  of  the  provinces  ssrv*  as  w«U 


'  A*  (o  Uia  sllagad  raTkloatliM  of 
Ifaa  laluU  bj  Haaoll  PlimhtH,  tor 
Iba  sorposa  el  InnaMina  tha  Dmm- 
-    l  ■••  OidMls  TU.  nlL  S;    Pol- 
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•and  support  our  vassals,  we  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  assistance.'  ^ 

This  tax  can  be  no  other  than  the  Danegeld,  and  Henry's  object  may  ^S^tum 

have  been  to  collect  the  entire  sum  into  the  treasury  instead  of  the  j^^bod^ 

miserable  fixed    amounts  which    were  paid  in    by  the  sheriff.  "^<^ 

Whether  Thomas  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  sherifTs,  who 

would  be  the  first  losers  by  the  change,  or  of  the  people,  is  not  dear, 

•but  the  proposal  to  render '  auxilium '  voluntarily  to  the  sheriffs  instead 

of  payment  does  not  favour  the  former  supposition ;  such  a  proposal, 

on  the  other  hand,  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  statesman  who 

had  substituted  fixed  payments  for  personal  service  in  the  case  of 

the  scutage.    The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  the  whole 

of  Becket's  history.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  Henry's  purpose 

was  simply  to  revive  the  payment  of  Danegeld ;  and  if  this  were  so, 

it  was  defeated  by  the  primate's  opposition,  for  no  such  tax  was 

collected  after  the  eighth  year  of  Henry's  reign,*  the  year  preceding 

the  Council  of  Woodstock. 

Notwithstanding  Ralph  Niger's  assertion  that  Henry  renewed  DAncgdd 
the  ancient  Danegeld  (a  statement  which  may  have  been  made  in  ^dTote" 
reference  to  the  scene  at  Woodstock),  it  is  certain  that  the  abolition  ^"^  ^' 
or  permanent  disuse  of  the  tax  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  king.    It 
was  collected  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  in  very  nearly  if  not 
exactiy  the  same  gross  amount  as  in  the  81st  Henry  I.    From  the 
third  to  the  seventh  years  it  was  disused ;  in  the  eighth  it  was 
collected  in  the  same  sums  again,  and  after  that  it  disappears  until 
the  20th  year,'  when,  although  summonses  were  issued  for  the 
<X)llection  of  it,  there  ia  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  actually  paid, 
unless  the  word  ia  used  simply  as  a  synonym  for  talliage.    It  may  Sf^JL?'^ 
-be  fairly  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  this  practical  abrogation  of  tiM  tax 
the  tax  was  owing  to  a  wish  on  Henry's  part  to  prove  himself  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  Confessor,  or  to  a  conviction  that  it  was  an 
unprofitable,  unpopular,  and  impolitic  impost,  a  small  portion  only  of 
which  reached  the  Exchequer ;  or  whether  the  facts  that  during  the  years 
of  Becket's  chancellorship  the  Danegeld  was  not  exacted,  that  in  the 
year  of  his  resignation  it  reappears,  that  in  the  following  year,  after  a 
stout  resistance  on  his  part,  it  was  finally  disused,  point  to  the 
second  martyr  of  Canterbury  as  the  real  deliverer  from  the  tax, 
which  in  its  first  form  the  first  martyr  of  Canterbury,  St.  Elphege 

*  This  story  is  told  by  four  of  8.  of  Danegeld  ceased  after  the  seoond 

Thomas's  biographers  with  a  strong  year;  bat  he  did  not  see  the  roll  of 

oonsensns.      Qrim,   8.  T.   C.   i.    21.  the    eighth    year,    which    has    been 

Boger  of  Pontigny,  8.  T.   C.  i.  21.  recovei^    since   his    time,    and    in 

-Gamier  (quoted  by  Robertson,  p.  329),  which  the  receipts  for  Danegeld  are 

p.  65.    Will.  Gantuar.  8.  T.  C.  ii.  5.  entered.    Cf.  Hist.  Exch,  p.  479,  Ao. 
Compare  Robertson's  Becket,  App.  IX.  '  Madox,  HiaU  Exeh.  p.  479. 

'  Madox  thought  that  the  accounts 
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bad   resisted   to  tbe  death.    The  canioago  which  ' 

Riobkrd    I.   in  hia  otshth  yeu  «u,   howovor,  to  M  inl«nU  uiJ 

purposes  a  rerivsl  of  tliis  odious  impost. 

The  DBXt  item  of  Ancient  reienas  was  tbo  dununi,  or  Kuxilium, 
luuuee  which  bear  evidoooa  lo  their  original  oatara  of  oontriliotioBc 
bjr  the  vassals  to  assist  the  neoeBsities  of  tboir  lonlM.  Tb<  fomav 
term  is  applied  to  tbe  sums  nised  by  tbe  counties,  tbe  latlar  Id 
those  bjr  the  towns.  This  impost  varied  in  amonnt  on  ooeasion, 
wad  there  i«  no  reason  to  suppose  that  It  was  an  annual  lax.  It 
Menu  to  have  answered  to  what  was  Icnown  somewhat  later  b;  the 
name  of  talliage,  and  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  I.  appeara  only  in 
tbe  form  of  auxilium  burf^oruiu,  being  probably  intended  to  be  lo 
tbe  towns  what  Danegeld  was  to  the  country. 

The  second  year  of  Henry  II.  waa  marked  by  some  vartalioBS 
from  the  older  practice,  which  may  be  ascribed  with  lolwabts 
certainty  to  the  adviee  of  Beclcet  as  chancellor.  It  was  no  donbl  a 
year  ot  vxtraiirdinary  charges,  and  one  in  which  the  more  abrtk 
metboda  of  raising  a  rerenoe  by  making  up  tha  aman  of  legal 
piooeedJngs  oould  not  be  brought  into  effective  working.  Wa  flod 
in  it  aooordingly  tbe  disappearanoe  of  Danegeld,  oouplad  with  Iha 
new  arrangement  of  the  doonm,  which  brought  all  olasMS  of  lbs 
population  under  contribution. 

From  this  time  the  donum  may  be  taken  as  the  ganaral  nataa 
of  the  irregular  impost.  It  was  called  also  auxUium,  bam  tha 
purpoMi  which  it  was  intendeil  to  Mtrvo,  and  hidaga,  aeiitl^%  Ot 
talliage,  from  tbe  mode  of  ooUeotion  or  special  ohametor  g4  Uw 
impost.  Tbe  talliage  or  auxilium  burgorum  was  levied  on  ^b» 
towns,  tbe  scntage  or  donum  roilitum  on  the  knigbtt'  teaa,  and  tba 
hidage  or  donum  simply  on  the  tenants  in  socage.  The  paewlhu' 
measure  of  the  second  year  was  tbe  oolloetion  of  aoutage  from  the 
knights'  tees  holding  of  eoelesiastioal  stiporiois,  a  measure  which 
met  with  moeh  opposition  from  Arohbiabop  Theobald  at  the  lima.' 
The  amount  actu^y  aooonntad  for  on  the  roll,  as  raised  by  this 
■eutagn,  was  small,  ruaohing  altogether  lo  not  mora  that  BOOL  Tba 
donum  oomilatos  and  anxtUum  burgorum  raised  the  sama  year  aboot 
XTOOt-  The  whole  sum  aooounlud  tor  on  the  year,  with  the  addUioa 
ol  Uw  profita  of  law  proceedings  and  feudal  inoidaota,  is  not  mMh 

M  than  iiflOOl.    Tbe  donum  ol  tb«  fourth  yaar  ' 
'   ■  difEsrank  form  and  in  different  relative  proportioia.    It  is  | 
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that  we  should  connect  with  the  scutage  on  the  clergy  in  the  second 
year  the  ordinance  which,  as  we  learn  from  Bohert  de  Monte,^  was 
made  in  the  third  year  for  the  war  in  Wales,  that  every  two  knights 
or  tenants  in  chivalry  should  join  to  equip  a  third,  by  which  means, 
if  we  are  to  understand  it  literally,  90,000  knights  would  appear 
from  60,000  knights'  fees.  The  scutage  of  1156  was  also  for  the 
war  in  Wales,  and  may  have  been  the  share  borne  by  the  dignified 
clergy  of  the  increased  burden  borne  by  the  knights  in  kind. 

The  term  scutage,  as  is  well  known,  acquired  later  the  meaning  Soatnge  as 
of  commutation  for  military  service,  and  the  tax  imposed  for  the  war  uoo  for 
of  Toulouse  *  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  of  ^^S? 
its  collection  in  this  form.    For  this  payment  a  general  levy  of 
revenue  was  made,  and  as  this  undoubtedly  touched  every  knight's 
fee,  as  well  as  any  other  source  of  income,  it  is  called  by  the 
contemporary  historians  a  scutage.    It  does  not  appear  from  the 
Pipe  Rolls  to^  have  differed  materially  from  the  tax  of  the  second 
year ;    the  whole  sum  accounted  for  under  the  head  of  donum  is 
short  of  11,000/.,  of  which  the  clergy  and  their  knights'  fees  paid 
8,700/.,  the  towns  about  2,500/.,  the  rest  falls  under  the  head  of 
donum  militum,  or  scutage  proper,  with  a  few  miscellaneous  contribu- 
tions.   It  is  singular  that  the  mention  of  the  war  of  Toulouse,  or  of 
the  commutation  of  service,  does  not  occur  in  the  rolls  for  this  year, 
and  that  Alexander  Swereford,  the  compiler  of  the  Bed  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  supposed  that  the  donum  was  raised  for  a  war  on  the 
Welsh  marches.     A  second  scutage  was  raised  in  the  seventh  year  8<^<h«  of 
(1161),  probably  for  payment  of  debts  incurred  for  the  same  war,  Hen^^^' 
the  assessment  being,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  two  marks  to  the 
knight's  fee.    It  is  possibly  to  the  joint  sum  of  these  two  scutages 
that  the  words  of  Gervase  are  to  be  applied  when  he  states  that  the 
whole  scutage  for  the  war  of  Toulouse  raised  in  England  was  180,000/.  soatM«  of 
of  silver.'    If  it  was  indeed  so,  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  xoaSlaaK^ 
is  that  the  rolls  are  sadly  incomplete ;  but  there  is  a  roundness  in  the 
sum  that  tempts  a  doubt.    By  Bobert  de  Monte  we  are  told  that  the 
scutage  of  the  king's  foreign  dominions  was  sixty  shillings  Angevin  ^ 


*  «Ad  ann.  1157.  *Clroa  festivi- 
tatem  8.  Johannis  BaptistaB  rex 
Henricofl  pneparavit  maximam  expe- 
ditionem,  ita  ut  duo  milites  de  tota 
Anglia  tertimn  pararent,  ad  oppri- 
mendum  Qallensem  terra  et  mari.* 

'  It  was  the  scutage  of  Touloase 
which  was  alleged  against  Thomas 
Beoket  by  his  enemies  (Gilb.  Foliot, 
^  194),  and  which  his  friends  thought 
WIS  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
Joh.  Salisb.  ep.  145. 


'  Gervase,  1881.  '  Hoc  anno  rex 
Henrious  sootagium  sive  scutagium 
de  Anglia  recepit,  oujus  summa  fuit 
centum  millia  et  quatenriginti  millia 
librarum  argenti.'  See  Hume,  Hist. 
Engl.  1.,  note  P. 

*  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1159.  '  Nolens 
vexare  agrarios  milites  nee  burgensem 
neo  rustioorum  multitudinem,  sumptis 
80  solidis  Andegavensibus  in  Nor- 
mannia  de  f eudo  uniusoujusque  lories, 
et  de  leliqais  omnibus  tarn  in  Nor- 
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to  the  knight's  hw.  If  we  soppoee  that  QervMo  had  nmplj  oU- 
oulaled  the  English  icatage  ftt  sixty  ahJUlaga  stMliiig,  Iba  mn 
mised  on  60,000  knighta'  fees  wuuld  of  courae  be  euctlj  ISfWXXtf. 
Wo  know,  however,  that  the  sum  wm  two  oontribaUona  of  two 
turks,  that  is  21.  18(.  id.  to  the  tet>.  This  would  miae  160,0001.  In 
the  gross.  But  if  the  &mount  actoally  raised  in  the  Brreath  jmr 
oorresponded  with  that  of  the  fifth,  the  whole  was  not  a  fifth  of  that 
sum.  It  is,  bowevBT,  impossible  to  ootne  to  an  exact  oondnakm 
without  fuller  daU  than  exist  even  In  tlio  ruUs  tbvmitelvoe.  We  do 
nut  know  uitlicf  the  real  number  of  knights'  fees  in  England,  or  the 
number  on  which  the  tax  was  leviod. 

Another  sonlaga  was  levied  in  the  eleventh  year  for  the  annjr  at 
Walee.  accompanied  bj  a  taUiage  on  the  towmi.  The  aid  pur  Slle 
marier  in  the  Eonrteenth  year,  a  mark  to  the  fee,  was  ooUeotad  in 
exactly  the  aame  manoar  by  scntage  and  talllaga,  bnt  owing  tn 
■eveial  cauBee  was  muoh  more  prodaetive  than  any  foimar  ud. 
This  particular  description  of  aid  requires  no  remark  ;  It  had  biso 
levied  before  tor  tbe  marriage  of  the  king's  mother,  and  wm  dm 
imposed  in  addition  to  other  taxes. 

It  is  in  the  eighteenth  year  that  we  find  tbe  scutage  dlsliDcUy 
taking  the  character  of  a  oommutation,'  or  perhaps  it  may  be  oallsd 

■  a  fine  in  Uea  of  military  sen  ice.     It  was  for  tiaa  Irish  expadilioa, 

and  amounted  to  twenty  shillings  on  the  lee  on  those  knigbla  iriw 
sent  neither  soldiers  nor  money  (or  the  expedition.    The  oolj  olbsr 
e»M|n«'     seutage  of  the  reign  wee  that  for  the  Oalloway  oxpeditioo  in  Ihs 

'       thirty-third  year,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  general  tellJage. 

iMiif  00         Theee  imposts  exhaust  the  list  of  the  exttaonliiuuy  laus  ol  Ifaa 

reign,  with  the  oxovption  of  the  talJisges  on  demesne,  tmposiJ  ia  the 

ninubeenth,  twuntieth,   and  twenty-third  years.    The  last  of  Ibsaa 

was  probably  expended  on  tbe  praporations  for  war  in  Eranee,  wUsh 

^^H  maaeia  quant  In  AngUa.  siv*  rtisai  lud  not  vM  acqaind  the  rsatalMei 

^^B  aliis  tMTl*  Mka,  ncanduin  boo  qnod  mds*  «mIiuIt«17,  for  Dm  tu  nfaad 

^B  el  vtsoM  taU.  tapUalw  bsrotm  kkm  tor   ib*   ndMaplkn   ef   Btihari  L, 

^^H  sum  paoeia  umtan  dmik.  Mlldsrlo*  which  was  Udmiadly  aa  aU,  wsa 

^^H  vsm  mlUtaa  iaantnaras.*  latocd   tj  ■  leat^n.     n*  yoada  a( 

^^  ! 

■  i 


^Iboovs  fltipsMlarkM 
eea  bdUoia  ^ipMMn 


and*  tDlllUbni  fUpwidla      lattooe  niUUa  r«  debantw.'    UaL 

■-—     Havnli  «i)iia      p.  M.     This   law   mlM   vatf  M 

MmHMtanMi  ol  • 
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ihronghout  the  spring  seemed  imminent,  the  other  two  in  repairing 
the  damage  done  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1178. 

This  brief  review  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  historical  statements 
value  of  the  statements  of  Ralph  Niger  and  William  of  Newburgh.  Ninuid 
The  former  states  that  Henry  11.  renewed  the  Danegeld,  enacted  ^ewimrg^ 
new  laws  annually  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  depressed  nearly  all 
his  subjects  with  scutages,  recognitions,  and  other  various  forms  of 
oppression.    William  of  Newburgh,^  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that 
he  never  laid  a  single  heavy  burden  on  either  England  or  his  foreign 
possessions  until  he  imposed  the  Saladin  tithe.    The  latter  statement 
is  undoubtedly  nearer  the  truth.    On  the  other  hand,  William  of 
Newburgh  acquits  him  of  imposing  tribute  on  the  churches  and  ^«>7*" 
monasteries,  although  he  allows  the  truth  of  the  accusation  of  Ralph,  Som  tbe 
that  he  kept  benefices  vacant  for  the  sake  of  the  profits.'    Possibly  ^^™^ 
in  William's  estimation  the  consent  of  S.  Thomas  took  from  the 
scutage  on  church  fees  its  sacrilegious  character. 

The  revenue  raised  from  legal  proceedings,  on  which  Ralph  Niger  iv.  Proflte 
pours  his  especial  vituperation,  constitutes  from  the  time  of  the  ^ 
Assize  of  Clarendon  a  very  important  item  in  the  national  accounts. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  in  any  year  to  have  reached  the  amount 
raised  by  the  same  means  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  I.  The  placita 
of  the  itinerant  justices  and  justices  of  the  forest  begin  to  appear  in 
the  rolls  of  1166,  the  levies  on  purprestures  emerging  at  the  same 
time.  From  1175  downwards  we  find  entries  of  the  placita  GurisB 
and  of  the  Exchequer  at  uncertain  intervals.  Oblata  Curiae  appear 
under  distinct  headings  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
bench  in  the  king's  court,  1178 ;  fines  for  the  transfer  of  property 
from  the  twenty-eighth  year. 

The  income  arising  from  feudal  incidents  was,  of  course,  so  fluctua-  v.  looome 
ting  that  no  calculation  can  be  made  to  give  even  a  fair  idea  of  the  inddente 
average  revenue  derived  from  them.  In  a  general  view  of  the  receipts 
it  would  appear  that  Henry  II.  never  approached  to  the  oppressive 
sums  raised  by  his  grandfather  from  this  source.  £[is  reign  is  marked 
by  no  great  forfeitures  except  those  of  William  Peverel  and  Henry 
of  Essex,'  both  of  which  were  strictly  legal.  The  escheats  and  seizures 
never  remained  long  in  the  royal  hands,  whilst  the  regale  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  vacancies  was  pertinaciously  and  even  illegally  exerted.^ 


»  ui.  26. 

'  William  of  Newburgh,  iu.  26, 
gires  Henry's  own  defence  of  himself. 
*Nonne  melius  est  ut  pecunias  istaB 
impend&ntur  necessariis  regni  negotiis 
qu&m  in  episcoporum  absumantur 
deliciis?  Nostri  enim  temporis 
pTBsules  veterum  in  se  formam  mi- 
nime    ezprimunt,  sed  circa  officium 


remissl  et  languidi  totis  mundum 
brachiis  amplectuntur.'  A  very  bad 
argument,  as  the  historian  adds,  con- 
sidering who  appointed  the  bishops. 

*  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1155  and  1168. 
B.  de  Diceto,  581,  685. 

*  See,  among  innumerable  proofs 
of  this  unconstitutional  proceeding, 
8.  T.  C.  iii.  28. 
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It  in  clear,  however,  that  Uenry  watched  earefnlly  for  i 

toTw'aniw    opporlimity  of  incroasiog  this   branch  of  hit  revonue.     For  tlift 

ivTBui        purpoao  waa  issued  the  eommisaion  of  ioquiry  throoRhout  England 

and  Normaady  into  feudal  Mrrices  in  1 168,  which  bad  ao  onfortanaM 

•  an  effect  on   Henry's  relatlona  with  the  archbiilbap,  and  tba  Mm* 

wag  probably  the  cause  of  the  inqnii;  entrusted  to  the  shsrilb  la 
1177.     A  simiUr  inveetigation  in  Normandy  in  1171   i»  aaid  bj 
RoWt  de   Monte  to  have  had  the  effect  of  doahling  the  dneal 
revenue, 
MsteM*  On  a  calm  examination  of  the  whole  lubjeot,  it  hi  difficnit  lo 

I^IHImc  aflinn  that  the  nation  wai  appreMivaly  taxed  daring  any  poriod  of 
M  tk»  roik  ^g  reign.  The  amount  of  revanoa  acoouotod  for  in  the  last  jmt  of 
Henry,  or  as  it  is  styled  tram  the  fact  that  the  Miebaelmaa  of  1189 
(ell  in  the  next  reign,  the  first  of  Richard  I.,  la  but  48,7811..  whieb 
stands  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  thirty-first  of  Uoory  L,  wbaa 
it  reached  the  grnes  sum  of  66,698t' 
MMtedsi  As  to  the  mode  in  which  tbe  taxes  were  exacted  and  ausiiwti  «• 

wrf  •>«!»-    know   too  little  to   make  any  categorical  stalouMnL    Tbem  ata, 
'^^*"       however,  be  little  douht  that  the  great  council  «M  ooiwaltad  balon 
the  levying  of  any  extraordinary  impost,  and  that  tbe  aiiMmwl  id 

■  the  proportion  to  he  paid  hy  eaob  individual  was  oarried  oat  in  strioUj 

legal  form.  The  sherifii  warg  not  at  liberty  to  oolleot  the  donam  of 
the  county  by  oppressiva  means,  hut  barons  of  the  ExehaqiMr  Btada 
their  circuits  tor  the  purpose  of  asaeasnent.*  It  is  certain  that  lbs 
knigbts  assessed  themselves  by  daelaring  tbair  own  aadsable  actals 
by  a  special  carta  stating  the  nnmbar  of  fees  held  by  tbsm  of  lbs 
■nSijawi  ^''°'°-  ^^  ^  ^'"^  ^'  socage  tsnants  the  assessmant  was  probkU; 
•()«&  mads  by  inquest  of  Jiiiyi  such  as  we  find  ampJoysd  in  ths  tmiwjiaf 
out  of  Uie  assin  of  arms  and  ths  levying  of  the  Saladin  titba.    U  ^ 

k possible,  indssd,  that  this  expedient  was  used  only  in  ths  cms  of 
persorul  property  to  which  these  particular  oaaee  apply.  WhM. 
however,  in  tbe  mign  of  Richard  1.  we  find  a  naw  BsaaSBBaBl  of 
V. 
s 


'NoUum  gatn   ragno  Anglorao 

I     larrl*     (ul*    UmnBiiartiiu    ooum 

nnqoMn    iin[KMnit,    tutqna    ad    Ulam 

BovlsiltBam  il<einiattop«ni.  «Mua  «>■ 

'  — m  aMdmaUe  la  alib  wqv'  -'— 
ilealbiu.'    W.HMrb.ULM 
*  Dial  t-  m.     'OBfolU 

rda  ewaitita  laqalrilar  « 
ab  ill   qui  in  eooiUata  butdos 
'     ml,   p«   hydaa    dUrlbollBr    nl 
II  Ml  da  Uh  Mm  vmlom  tocrit 


MttM  In  two  waj*.  alUMS  hj  m 
uportlomiMnl  lo  iDllviduale  -nir  hf 
lb*  jnMlMa.  or  br  ao  otm  of  tt* 
biKssMw  of  a  wttakmt  sow  raleei  by 
IbMOMlvw.     U  thajr  IrteJ  to  aMBSi 
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oaracage  enacted,^  the  law  orders  it  to  be  carried  out  by  two  servants  Rjmoo  for 
of  the  king,  a  clerk  and  a  knight,  who,  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county  tioa 
and  lawful  men  elected  thereto,  shall,  after  taking  oath,  call  before 
them  the  stewards  of  the  barons  of  the  county,  the  lords  of  the 
townships,  or  their  bailiffs  or  provosts,  with  four  lawful  men  of  the 
township,  and  two  lawful  knights  of  the  hundred,  who  also  are  to 
swear  that  they  will  faithfully  and  without  fraud  tell  what  are  the 
wainages  of  the  carucates  in  each  township :  the  moneys  are  to  be 
collected  by  two  lawful  knights  and  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  who 
are  to  account  for  them  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  to  the  Exchequer. 
This  act  took  place  in  1197,  but  there  are  traces  of  a  similar  Bariier 
proceeding  at  an  earlier  period.  The  inquisitions  on  which  Domesday  juries  tor 
was  founded  were  drawn  up  from  inquests  of  two  sorts :  the  first  of  J^  ^^^' 
the  barons  with  the  sheriff,  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  and  the  king's 
officers  ;  the  second  of  the  villenage,  '  six  ceorls  being  returned  from 
every  township,  who,  together  with  the  parish  priest  and  the  town 
reeve,  also  made  their  statements  on  oath  to  the  royal  conunissioners.'  ^ 
This  was,  perhaps,  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  was  a  good  precedent : 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  rights  of  the  crown  were 
ascertained  by  an  inquisition  or  recognition  by  a  sworn  inquest.  In 
the  14th  of  Henry  11.  we  find  the  burghers  of  Homcastle,  by  per- 
mission of  the  justices,  assessing  their  own  contribution  pv/r  fille 
marierf  and.  as  this  is  incidentally  mentioned  the  practice  may  have 
been  general.  It  seems  impossible  for  the  justices  to  have  acted 
without  some  such  organisation  as  the  jury.  The  form  was  as  old 
as  Domesday,  and  the  machinery  for  legal  matters  in  perfect  working. 
The  question  is  obscure,  probably,  only  because  the  system  was  in 
regular  operation  and  required  no  notice  from  contemporary  writers. 
From  its  occasional  use,  we  may  infer  its  general  applicability.  The 
importance  of  the  facts  recorded  on  the  question  of  self -taxation, 
representation,  and  the  use  of  the  jury  can  hardly  be  overstated, 
but  they  belong  more  distinctly  to  the  two  following  reigns. 

Among  the  minor  matters  of  the  Exchequer  business  the  coinage  coitmgt 
received  a  large  share  of  the  king's  attention.  Twice,  at  least, 
during  the  reign  a  new  currency  was  put  into  circulation,  and  very 
strict  measures  were  taken  to  preserve  its  integrity.  In  this  respect 
Henry  no  doubt  felt  himself  to  be  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  throne  was  secured  to  him  at  Wallingford. 

*  Palgrave,  CommomoeaUht  i.  275,  was  doabted  or  dispated,  an  inquest 

gives  the  following  dates  of  the  for-  summoned.    UI.  16  Hen.  III.    Indi- 

ther  development  of  the  principle  of  vidual  oaths  discarded,  and  inquests 

assessment  of  personal  property.     I.  impannelled    for    the    township    or 

8  John.     Every  individual  to  swear  hundred. 

to  the  amount  of  his  income,     U.  '  Palgrave,  CommonweaUht  L  272. 

9  Hen.  III.    If  the  oath  of  the  party 
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We  ATS  to  understand  b;  this  the  Tealontion  of  the  xbuxlud 
value  ot  the  coin,  the  debaeement  of  which  bad  been  one  of  th« 
ohArf(i»  laid  liy  public  opinion  a^nst  Stephen  : '  and  the  abolition 
of  the  coinage  of  ihone  asurpiog  nobles  wbo,  among  tbe  oth^r 
rojral  rights  which  they  had  arrogated,  had  caob  («r  himacU  ooioed 
money  with  his  own  mark,  but  Henry's  meaaurea  went  tnrtbiu' 
stiU.  He  abolished  tbe  local  difTerences  of  tbe  coinage  which  bad 
sultsisted  from  tbe  day§  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  institated  a  uniforui 
currency  for  tho  whiilu  kingdom.  Further,  by  insisting  on  tha  pay- 
ment at  the  Exchequer  of  the  lawful  ooin  ol  the  realm  only,*  b* 
threw  out  of  circulation  tbe  debased  money  whish  was  still  eotnot 
in  bis  foreign  lerritoriee.  His  prooeedings  wars  not,  iad— d, 
altogether  suooenful :  the  next  reign  witoMaad  another  atlanpt  to 
enforce  a  uniform  ByBt«m  of  weights  and  measures:  even  to  the 
preeent  day  wo  are  experienoing  how  powerful  local  customs  in  this 
respect  are  against  law  and  oommon  sense,  as  well  as  against  tbe 
empirical  innovations  of  financial  theorists.  But  tbe  raformatioD  ol 
tbe  ooinage  was  probably  in  a  great  measure  completed,  and  it  most 
have  been  in  tbe  first  instance,  at  least,  a  wolcoma  chaiig«  lo  a 
nation  weary  ot  tbe  debased,  mutilated,  and  luongral  ooin  wbioh  had 
afforded  so  much  room  for  exaction,  obeatery,  and  litigation. 

,  The  n«w  ooinage  was  ready  in  1168.  It  is  refarrod  by  Horadan 
to  tbe  year  1166,  but  it  was  probably  a  measura  which  raqdnd 
flotne  time  for  general  aoo^tanoa,  and  was  aocompaniad  by  vary 
severe  measures  against  the  fraadolent  monayera.  TbMa  an  man* 
tbned  in  tbe  rolls  of  the  second  year  of  tbe  reign  as  pnniihad  by 
mutilation.  Tbe  first  notioe  in  the  aooounta,  of  Cammatatki 
Monetn  occurs  in  1 168 :  the  former  prooeedings  were,  Iborefor^  in 
all  probability  preliminaiy  to  a  general  enforoement  of  the  act, 
whioh,  however  tfenerally  welcome,  would  neoeaaanly  be  atleodad 
with  oaaes  of  individoal  hardship. 

,  The  naw  ooisag*  ot  1180  was  not  Iai"oarahly  raesived,*  nor  ara 
we;infonnBd  of  the  cirounuUooea  which  reoderad  it  neoeaMtry.     It 

'  Malocw  i»  Boaocario,  p.  6. 
•  PosMnaoi  res  iUaslrU,  enjns  law  eal 
In    labos    Busn' 
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may,  however,  have  been  required  owing  to  the  fraudulent  manage- 
ment of  the  moneyers,^   who  were  very  severely  punished,  being 
carted  in  fetters  two  and  two  to  the  king's  court,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  redeem  themselves  with  a  heavy  fine.    An  assize  was 
issued  by  which  the  payment  of  the  old  coin  was  declared  unlawful 
after  Martinmas,  and  a  new  coinage  was  struck  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Philip  Aymar,  a  native  of  Touraine.    Philip  unfortu-  Paniah- 
nately  neglected  to  restrict  himself  to  lawful  transactions,  and  was  ^^^ 
discovered  to  be  conniving  at  the  villanies  of  the  moneyers  in  the 
Exchequer.    The  fact  that  he  escaped  punishment  on  this  occasion, 
whilst  minor  offenders  were  severely  treated,  is  somewhat  suspicious. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  escaped  by  the  king's  connivance  to  France.' 
But  the  same  year,  Idonea,  a  London  lady,'  probably  a  Jewess,  was  Ponishment 
mutilated  for  clipping,  and  her  chattels,  to  wit,  dl,  5».  id.  in  money,  '^'^^"pp*"^: 
five  marks  in  blank  silver,  nine  small  gold  rings,  and  three  gold 
fermailles,  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  the  sheriffs.    As  late  as 
1184,  one  Richard  of  Stokes  was  in  trouble  for  using  the  old  coin  in 
exchange  contrary  to  the  assize.   And  in  1189,  the  sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land was  under  a  fine  for  the  same.^    The  whole  proceeding  was 
unpopular,  and  the  leniency  with  which  the  principal  offender  was 
treated  is  possibly  to  be  explained  much  to  Henry's  discredit.   Ralph 
Niger,  as  usual,  seizes  on  the  opportunity  for  invective,  and  tells  us  cbarge 
that  the  king,  'being  himself  corrupted  by  Archbishop  Richard,  thekinff 
suffered  the  coinage  to  be  corrupted,  and,  nevertheless,  hanged  the 
corrupters  of  it.'  * 

Henry's  management  of  military  affairs  savoured  strongly  of  Henrys 
his  favourite  policy.  Of  the  three  possible  systems,  the  ancient  tyt^ 
Anglo-Saxon  plan  of  arming  the  whole  nation  for  the  common 
defence  was  not  available  for  external  war ;  the  divided  command 
and  jealousy  that  pervaded  a  feudal  host,  and  the  short  period  of 
feudal  service,  rendered  the  profitable  employment  of  such  assem- 
blages ahnoet  impossible ;  and  the  name  of  mercenaries  was  so 
abhorrent  to  the  English  people  that  an  attempt  to  support  a 
standing  army  of  such  materials  would  have  been  a  signal  for 
rebellion.  Henry  acted  wisely  in  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with 
these  elements. 

The  adoption  of  scutages  in  commutation  of  personal  service  uwocioa. 
enabled  the  king  to  call  to  his  assistance  only  those  feudal  retainers  matatioo 

*  Even    the    carelessness    of    the  1457.    W.  Newb.  ill.  5. 

moneyers  was  very  heavily  punished.  '  Madoz,  HisL  Exch.  189. 

Dial.   p.    19.     Although    the    writer  *  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  191,  and  note 

allows  that  '  in  moneta   generaliter  to  Dial,  de  Soaco.  21.    Pipe  Boll  of 

peooatur  ab  omnibus.'  1  Bioh  I.,  p.  187. 

<  Cf.  B.  de  Dioeto,  611.     Gtervase,  *  B.  Niger,  p.  168. 


EX 
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on  whom  be  tnigbl  oonBdeDtly  rely ;  tho  otben  wore  gUd  to  be 
excused  attendance,  uid  their  oontributions  wera  mora  valoable  tbmn 
their  prawnoe.  Tho  length  of  a  cHmpai^  waa  no  longer  Umitad  by 
the  totxy  days  of  feudal  obligation,  and  the  payment  of  Uw  force 
which  constiiilm]  to  lengthen  ila  term  of  Monioe  at  the  king'e  biddii^ 
was  defrayed  from  this  souroe,  or  the  natiTe  population  tfiand  hy 
the  utnptoyment  of  Welabmen  or  Btabantinw.  The  war  of  ToolooM 
waa  thus  condocled,  the  king  leading  to  it  his  chief  raaoala  in  panoa 
with  amall  rotinuea,  but  an  innomorable  boat  of  soldiers,  $t>iidari».' 
On  oDt  oooasion,  in  1177,*  Henry  did  make  a  gmnd  domooftnticHi 
of  the  old  aort,  and  eolleotod  the  whole  feodal  force  of  the  kingdotn 
at  Portsrooath  for  an  invasion  of  Fiance,  but  on  almost  erery  athv 
oceaaion  of  foreign  warfare  bo  employed  meroenariea.  Tbt  oun- 
paigns  in  Ireland  and  Galltiway,  which  can  hardly  be  looked  on  u 
foreign  wars,  wera  fought  by  feudal  leviee ;  but  in  the  former,  at 
least,  of  these  caeoe  them  wkn  a  distinct  intention  of  employing  at 
a  dietanoe  elements  that  wore  dangerous  at  home ;  it  wae  a  oue 
of  feudal  colonisation  and  to  be  effected  by  feudal  means.  It  dose 
not  appear  that  Henry  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  iolertee 
dinvtly  witli  tho  right«  of  the  groat  vaaaala  in  this  reapacL  Be 
could  dismantle  their  castles,  impriMn  their  persons,  and  make  it 
impoesibla  tor  tbam  to  reclaim  their  longed-for  oapaoity  of  "■■Vfi^ 
private  war ;  but,  supposing  them  to  be  at  liberty  and  in  |¥wi>i>iloii 
of  their  aslates,  ho  would  have  been  infringing  the  fundameola)  law 
of  feudalism  if  he  had  attempted  to  meddlo  with  their  own  r 


It  was  bis  interest,  however,  that  England  should  be  a  militUT 
power :  only  the  leading  of  that  powur  must  be  in  the  king  >'tmf'f 
It  was  necessary  to  foster  a  military  spirit  without  givinK  it  tfas 
opportunity  of  being  uMd  to  tlie  ptvjndioe  of  the  royal  poww. 
Happily,  Homy  saw  a  way,  and  had  the  meant,  of  maintatnfiig  md) 
a  spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  If  tb*  natkntsl  dafonoe  iMtd  ban 
left  to  feudalism,  the  country  must  have  rolapeed  into  anarab; :  U  It 
had  been  entrusted  to  meraenarits,  a  military  deepotiam  mart  haw 
feaoltsd :  It  on  the  other  hand,  the  nodam  prindpU  of  ereating  a 
Sktiottal  military  spirit  had  been  Icnstalled,  England  might  have 
become  a  nation  of  soldiers,  a  eooarge  of  the  weatstn  vodd. 

The  national  militia,  the  legitimate  anceeaanr  of  the  Aagio- 
Saxon  fyrd,  seems  tu  have  •nbalstsd  in  its  integrity  nntil  tba  laifn 
of  St^ben.'  This  force  had  helped  to  dslsat  the  Soota  at  Urn 
■  &  Am  KoBla.  '  Cp^uIh  buooM  OnUoM,  Aaloa,  and  Oaasoay.  wtn 
■OM  com  paaeis,  .  .  .  Mltdarioe  ouu  ttwn  In  psneo.  Dm*.  UU. 
InniuaaM."  Tha  ktns  td  SeotUad.  •  Bmi.  ht.  i  It*.  IM 
a  Walsh  UiM|,  »nd  all  (£•  Mwnli  mad  •  Ct.  fklpan.  C 

bantu      ot      Englaad,      Nonnsixlj.       ocoUuli. 
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battle  of  the  Standard,  ^  and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  1178.^  On  both  these  occasions  the  conquering 
army  partook  in  great  measure  of  the  character  of  a  tumultuary  levy. 
It  was  in  the  latter  case  the  po88e  comitatus,  under  the  leading  of 
the  sheriffs  whose  fidelity  the  king  had  secured  by  the  judicial 
measures  of  the  preceding  years.  But  although  this  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  organisation,  it  is  clear  from  the  history 
that  the  freemen  of  the  nation,  the  body  from  which  this  force  was 
drawn,  were  faithful  to  the  king  and  instinctively  hostile  to 
the  feudal  rebels.  The  same  feeling  also  pervaded  the  town  popula- 
tions, and  united  for  patriotic  purposes  the  two  elements  which  were 
least  likely  to  be  deluded  by  the  dreams  of  military  glory,  the 
traders  and  the  cultivators  of  the  land. 

It  was  perhaps  from  this  experience  that  Henry  learned  the  real  Henry's 
value  of  this  force  and  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them.  And  m^  ^ 
accordingly,  when  in  1161  he  took  measures  for  organising  the 
defence  of  his  whole  dominions  against  the  ambitious  yearnings  of 
Philip  n.,  he  included  the  whole  free  population  in  his  &unous 
assize  of  arms.^  This  legislative  act  was  not  confined  to  England,** 
and  its  importance  in  this  respect  must  therefore  not  be  exaggerated. 
It  is  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  free  population  in  the  general 
measure,  not  their  distinct  organisation,  that  is  important.  The 
act  enforced  on  all  freemen  the  duty  of  providing  arms  according  to 
their  capacity,  begiiming  with  the  landholders  and  descending  to  those 
who  possessed  ten  marks  in  chattels,  including  indeed  all  burghers 
and  freemen.  The  proper  equipment  of  each  rank  was  defined  par- 
ticularly, and  means  ordained  for  carrying  out  the  statute.  The  sale 
and  exportation  of  arms  were  forbidden,  and  the  settlement  of  the  legal 
status  of  every  freeman  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  justices,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  oath  of  lawful  men  of  the  hundred.  By  this  ordinance 
was  consolidated  and  organised  a  force  which  could  be  depended  on 
to  save  the  country  from  hostile  invasion,  and  that  class  was  trained 
in  the  use  of  arms  from  which  in  after  times  the  conquerors  of  Creci 
and  Agincourt  were  drawn.  Subsequent  legislation  by  Edward  I.  in 
the  statute  of  Winchester,  Henry  IV.,  Philip  and  Mary,  and  James  I., 
has  served  to  maintain  to  our  own  day  in  the  form  of  militia  the 
primeval  institution  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Henry,  whilst  providing  for  the  defence  of 

>  Biohurd  of  Hexham,  821.     The  674. 

archbishop    of    York    ordered    every  '  Ben.  Pet  i.  278. 

parish  priest  to  attend  with  all  the  «  Ben.  Pet  i.  269,  270,  shows  that 

parishioners     capable     of     fighting.  it  was  first  published  abroad. 

Ailred,  Bellum  Standardii,  Twysden,  *  Cf.  Palgrave,   Commowioealth,  i. 

388.  806, 4fro.,  and  ii.,  coclxviii.,  Ac. 

'  B.  Petr.  i.  65,  68.    B.  de  Diceto, 
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Bnglnnd  b;  th«  militift,  n.a<i  bnWng  rid  fatniMlf  of  Uw  b 
Mrvioea  uid  preouious  taithfolnefla  of  tho  feudkl  umiai,  ■bunld 
have  aruled  himsolf  at  tho  nso  of  moroenKriM  in  hia  tontgo 
wan.  Somo  portion  of  lbu«e  in  hia  paj  wera  Wsbhawn,'  who  btd 
teiMO  Bemoe  nndw  him  At  the  end  of  the  Welafa  wa;  but  Iha 
grwtar  pnrt  wm  oompond  of  tboeo  fMrfal  enginea  of  Blanghtv.  tha 
Bnbanfon  uid  Buqne  maroetKuies.*  The  use  of  paid  toraign  aoldlaia 
had  prevailed  since  Ibe  reign  of  the  Conqneror,  and  theaa  had  baaa 
generally  drawn  from  the  Low  Couotriea  which  tumiahed  eo  laif* 
a  portion  of  Ibo  first  omsaden,  and  were  known  in  Fngl^tri  aa 
r  Flemings,  In  man;  cases  they  were  doubtless  soldiers  fonitad  and 
tnunod  amid  the  bardsbips  of  the  cmsadee,  who  had  fl^ndi'M  Uiair 
salvation  and  rid  themselves  of  their  oonsoienoo  by  the  aama  aarTiM. 
Bat  about  the  mercenaries  of  ibe  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  MBticy 
there  are  leaturee  that  can  hardly  be  traoed  to  this  original.  Bprang, 
no  donbt,  in  the  firet  instance  from  the  lands  whose  namea  they  bote. 
they  bul  practised  (»r  generations,  it  would  Mwm,  a  tntde  at  war, 
recruiting  their  nombers  by  Iho  incorporation  of  criminabi,  and  by 
the  obildn>n  bom  t')  them  in  nlmiiiit  promiscuous  ooocabiiMga. 
The  historians  of  the  time  seldom  speak  of  them  without  bocror,  a« 
constituting  a  race  by  tbemseh'es,  without  nationality,  ( 
reliction.*  The  names  ihay  bore  were  not  those  of  the  I 
saints ;  they  were  exoommunioaled  by  the  oburab ;  thay  wwa 
attached  by  no  tie  bnt  pay  to  tho  loader  who  employed  tbam,  and 
with  him  treachery  and  emelty  were  the  ohief  charactariallci  of 
their  relation.  Tbey  were  frequenUy  led  by  banished  or  laiiillsai 
lords,  who,  raising  the  sinews  of  war  by  means  of  plnodsr,  wtn 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  any  disturbance  to  obtain  a  satlled  pod- 
tion.  Henry,  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Wallin^oed. 
abataioed,  on  all  but  one  occasion  daring  his  reign,  from  introdocbg 
thaae  maroenariM  into  England  :  and  in  this  he  was  wmrraaled  by 
their  employment  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  In  1178  the  Bu)  al 
Leioester,  and  Hugh  Bigot  in  tbe  following  year,  had  intradaoad  a 
large  foioe  ol  Flemings  into  tbe  Eastern  oountioe.  Tbe  fonnar  ww 
defeated  at  Fomaham,  and  lost  ten  Ibouaand  Flemings  in  the  ballb ; 
tbe  latter  waa  forced  to  snbmit  by  Henry  bimaalf.  and  his  n 


■  B.  P.  L  T4.  iL  46.     R.  da  Uont*.       of  ibM* 


■Oeoffny  id  TI«mIi  (Ubbe,  U. 
■98}  esttmersiM  U>«  nUion*, '  PHmo 
BuooU.  poaiaiDduiD  Teolhonioi  PUa- 
drviuu.  et  Dl  nutk*  luqiuu.  Bnbui- 
•ona.  HuioTan,  Amn*.  Psilbr, 
Htm.  TnrUo,  VUm,  Bonu.  OoUnl, 
Calekni,  ArsgaOM.'      OncUr  MTwal 


lb*  Ulma  ChMBoO  Of  1  IT*.  U  »• 
■una  oanon  wUh  Ibe  bweta^  (be 
Caihari  sad    hUlMfO.     Cf.  K.  4s 
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with  reluctance  suffered  to  return  to  Flanders.  In  this  war  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  in  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and  the  mercenaries 
were,  in  a  measure,  protected  by  the  character  of  belligerents  from 
the  fate  of  pirates.  Henry  himself  was  accompanied  by  his 
Braban^ons;^  but  as  they  landed  only  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 
embarked  for  return  on  the  7th  of  August,  they  had  not  time  to 
effect  much  mischief.  It  is  here  only  that  they  touch  English 
history  during  this  reign. 

In  1181,  Hugh  de  Puiset,  count  of  Bar  on  the  Seine,  an  ad-  intended 
venturer  who  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  Flemings  ho^I^^ 
into  England  in  1178,  proposed  to  lead  a  body  of  these  troops  on  a  i^^*^ 
crusade.     The  pope,  however,  seeing  the  disgrace  to  Christendom 
which  would  arise  from  the  employment  of  such  wretches,  suggested 
that  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  were  fitter  objects  for  his  zeal,  and 
directed  him,  as  a  work  of  penance,  to  lead  his  soldiers  against 
them :  but  the  proposition  fell  to  the  ground.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  them  through  the  reigns  of  Richard  Free  oom- 
and  John  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were  undoubtedly  the  ^^  * 
precursors  of  the  famous  free  companies  of  the  following  centuries, 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Catalans,  or  among  the  Greeks 
by  the  more  heathenish  name  of  Ahnugavares.^  It  may  even  be  a 
question  whether  the  mysterious  proscribed  races  existing  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  may  not  be  the  descendants  of  some  of  these  detested 
bodies  of  men. 

So  many  questions  turn  upon  the  character,  status,  and  actual  Henry'i  re. 
powers  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  that  it  would  be  pre-  theorent 
sumptuous  as  well  as  useless  to  attempt  an  examination  of  the  subject  uub^od 
in  this  preface.    It  does,  however,  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  reign  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over.     Although 
in  several  respects  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  complete,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  from  the  facts  any  trustworthy  conclusions. 
We  know  the  character  of  the  persons  who  composed  the  assembly, 
the  manner  of  their  deliberations,  the  times  of  their  meetings,  and 
the  subjects  of  their  discussions.     But  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
importance  attached  to  their  proceedings,  and  we  have  a  very  faint 
knowledge  of  their  real  power  in  either  legislation  or  taxation. 

The  persons  who  composed  the  assembly  are  described  exactly  oompojition 
enough, '  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  ooonou  m 
free  tenants  in  chief  of  the  king.'     In  this  enumeration  we  trace  a  huu^it^^ 
combination  of  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  council  with  the 

'  W.  Newburgh,  ii.  32.    R.  de  Monte,  •  Gibbon,  Decl  and  Fall,  c.  62,  vol. 

915.    Qerv.  1427.    B.  de  Dioeto,  576.       viii,  p.  82. 
<  Ben.  Pet.  i.  276. 
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feadftl  oourt.    Tha  itrchbuthiipit,  biohDpN,  ami  ftbbola  retftiuad  tho 

I  tbe;  hivl  bald  amonR  the  sapientes  of  the  old  tft^m  ;   tb» 

9,  knigbla,  and  free  tenantx  En  chief  owetboir  poaitioaM  cWriy 

D  the  land  tenure  of  the  new.     The  oarla  in  theor;  fulfil  both  eoa- 

■dUioaa ;  the;  are  at  once  the  oomites,  the  gMitha  of  the  old.  attd  tba 

Bioat  important  of  the  barons  of  th*  new  ijstem ;  bat  aa  aula  tbdr 

[poaitionwasparel;  that  of  the  old  sapientes:  the;  were  neither  in  ibMi; 

nor  in  fact  reprcMintativea  of  th«ir  earldonui  in  anj  olbat  aatua  thaa 

that  in  which  every  boron  repreaented  bis  own  tenants.  All  those  claaaw 

were,  buwuvur,  fuudal  tenants  of  the  king,  tor  the  few  oaeee  in  wUeb 

foreign  prelates  and  Noimui  barons  sat  in  the  Engliab  oouneOa  ate 

insufficient  (o  prove  that  the  king  over  gave  a  place  to  one  who  had 

not  a  right  to  it,  either  by  bis  position  in  the  church  or  by  his  man. 

We  oan  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  them  with  the  pfO|«r 

oonatituentd  of  thu  feudal  court  of  the  lung  as  Ijord  Pat&moont  of 

the  land.     But  tbey  are  not  the  less  the  national  council,  the  dtreot 

suocessors  of  thu  WitenaKninotn ;  the  sapiuntM  and  MpientiorM  ol 

the  nation.     The  two  characters  were  perfectly  oompatible^  ukd  Ibe 

liniiltid  numlivr  of  pursons  qualified  to  lake  part  In  eitbor  oapaoi^, 

and  the  abolition  of  any  Umure  which  would  allow  of  the  exbleMS 

of  a  class  of  inHucntial  nien  not  dependent  directly  on  the  king. 

■iweeasitated  suob  a  union.    Whether,  howovar,  the  legal  stalas  of 

[ibe  uaembly  when  it  met  was  that  of  a  feudal  court  or  of  a  national 

oooneil,  or  both ;  or  whether  the  question  of  legal  statos  enr 

occurred  to  its  members,  or  was  clearer  to  them  than  it  u  lo  na,  am 

matters  on  whiob.  as  there  are  few  grounds  of  argumant.  Ifaare  wSl 

always  he  abundance  of  discussion.'     The  position  of  the  tptritaal 

lords,  who  only  could  trace  their  right  to  seats  lo  a  period  aadiar 

than  thu  institution  of  Ibe  baronial  tenure,  and  whoee  libartiea  only 

were  providud  for  in  the  national  charters,  sa^'ss  the  inoipMUt  patiia- 

mant  from  thi<  doTinite  eharaoUir  of  a  feudal  court     So  long  as  tbey 

sat  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual  office,  the  Greet  Council  was  a  natfamJ 

assembly.     Of  the  nther  mcinbon  thuru  wunt  none  who  did  not  both 

^  Iheoretieally  and  actually  owe  their  places  U>  tbe  king,  to  tbair 

Moaition  in  his  bonaafaold,  or  to  the  Isotm  ol  ifaoir  wtalsa;  lor 

Eioald  it  be  a  qoeatioD  wtth  ibem  whether  tbetr  place  waa  dae  to 

I  ttieir  persona],  or  to  their  official,  or  lo  their  terriloriat  qualifioatkn ; 

Lttw  eads  no  longer  repreeenled  tbair  oountiss,  lbs  sbssifii,  who 

■Plight  in  some  maaenra  have  dons  lO,  sat,  not  as  abarUb,  but  as 

^  lananU  la  chief  of  tbe  crown. 

It  is  not  dear  what  proportion  of  tbe  oliseii  ■ummoBed  aotaaUy 
attended  tbe  oonnula.     Except  In  the  case  of  tba  higbsr  iiii«b«» 

>  Km  Hallain.  HuidU  Agtt.  U..  Ac     Aibs  on  Ilia  rnrsckUn,  ««.        ^_ 
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we  have  no  data  for  a  conjeotare.  The  knights  and  free  tenants  in  Attendanoe 
chief  were  summoned,  but  in  the  indefinite  language  of  the  chroni-  ■onseum^ 
ders  we  oannot  find  any  basis  for  calculation.  The  immense  multi-  °^^°^ 
tudes  who  occasionally  are  mentioned  as  attending  are  evidence  of 
the  publicity  of  the  whole  transaction,  not  of  the  numbers  of  the 
councillors.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  the  inferior  tenants  attended, 
who  neither  were  the  ordinary  suitors  of  the  county  where  the 
parliament  was  held,  nor  had  business  of  their  own  to  transact.  The 
theory,  however,  of  a  representative  body  was  perfect ;  each  tenant 
in  chief  representing  and  answering  for  his  own  mesne  tenants, 
although  the  principles  of  delegation  and  election,  already  in  use  for 
other  purposes,  could  not,  so  long  as  the  council  continued  to  be 
summoned  in  feudal  terms,  be  made  available  for  this.  In  this 
point  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  does  not  furnish  us  with  details  show- 
ing any  process  of  change.  The  exclusion  from  the  court,  by  the 
decree  of  Woodstock  of  1175,^  of  those  members  who  had  been  in 
rebellion  during  the  previous  years,  unless  called  up  by  special 
summons,  is  construed  to  prove  the  adoption  of  summonses  in  this 
reign  ;  but  the  argument  is  unnecessary,  for  the  use  of  summonses, 
not  as  a  matter  of  law  so  much  as  of  necessity,  is  clear  enough  at  an 
earlier  period  ;  whilst  the  character  of  the  summons,  its  generality 
or  speciality,  is  not  touched  by  the  case. 

Henry  began  his  reign  with  an  attempt  at  least  to  maintain  the  ^^^^y\ 
forms  of  the  old  constitution  in  respect  to  these  assemblies,  and  a  employment 
similar  feeling  may  be  traced  in  the  transactions  of  the  years  which 
he  was  able  to  devote  without  interruption  to  English  business.^ 
These  years  were  indeed  very  few ;  out  of  the  thirty-four  which  his 
reign  contained,  not  more  than  twelve  and  a  quarter  altogether,  and  short 
out  of  these  only  seven  terms  of  twelve  months  consecutively,  were  EL  Tistti  to 
spent  in  England.     The  proceedings  of  these  years  may  be  taken  as  *°«f**°** 
specimens  of  what  his  notion  of  constitutional  routine  would  have 
been  had  it  been  possible  to  carry  it  out. 

I.  In  the  year  1155  he  traversed  the  whole  of  England,  partly 
for  political,  partly  for  judicial  purposes.  He  held  great  councils  connciu  in 
at  London,'  Wallingford,*  Bridgnorth,*  Winchester,^  and  West- 
minster.^ We  are  not  told  whether  on  any  of  these  occasions  he 
wore  his  crown ;  but  as  they  did  not  synchronise  with  any  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church,  and  as  the  military  character  of  his 

'  Ben.    Pet.    i.    98.      Cf.    Hallara,  »  aervase,  1877. 

Middle  Ages,  iii.  9.  *  Qervase,    1878.       R.    de   Monte, 

'  A  general  reference  (or  authorities  886. 
(or  the  subject  may  be  made  to  the  *  Chron.  Battle,  75. 

Itinerary,  given   in  the  Appendix   to  *  R.  de  Monte,  887. 

this  Pre(ace  in  the  Rolls  Serietv.  '  Chron.  Battle,  76. 
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more  ttuw^^^l 


I 


movemenU  probably  decided  the  pLue  of  assembly  more  ti 
intontion  ot  rovivini;  lbt<  ulcl  judicinl  pWiU  nf  tha  ihnw  d 
Ibe  kingdom,  it  is  likely  tbal  be  did  not 

IL  Between  April  1IR7  nnd  Attf^ist  116H  wm  a  year  a 
poMc  During  this  period,  and  this  only,  the  king  wore  hia  onnm 
and  bold  his  court  de  more  on  the  gr«nt  feetivals  :  nt  Psntaooat.  1187, 
at  8t  Edmund's,*  at  Christmas  at  Lincoln,-  and  at  Euter,  IISB,  al 
Woroeiter  ;*  all  either  in  the  Danclaftc  or  the  >ferchBnaIage.  Attm 
which,  the  chronicler  telln  iis,  he  wore  liix  crown  no  mot*.*  On  all 
these  occasions  Great  Coimcila  were  hold,  archbishops,  biaht^abbots, 
earls,  harons,  knigbtfl,  tn»  tenants,  nnd  pfople  alUmdinff.  A  fonrth 
eoiinoil  was  held  at  Northampton '  in  July  llfiT,  in  wbiefa  wb  ani 
not  told  whrtbor  or  no  the  contmony  was  ptirformod.  But  it  wiis  to 
all  probability  an  important  military  natherinft,  and  may  hava  hew 
araembled  for  the  further  pnrpoee  of  levyin;;  a  donum  for  Uw  Wakb 
war. 

III.  and  IV.  The  yenn  1168  and  1164  were  spent  In  Rnglwri. 
Of  thtt  legislative  importance  of  their  tranaaotions  than  oan  ba  no 
doubt ;  but  we  may  notice,  perhaps,  as  a  featura  ot  changB,  thai  the 
councils  are  not  called  only  to  the  provincial  capitals,  but  also  Id 
the  penetralia  regum,  the  forest  palaces  of  Windsor,  Woodstoek, 
Marlbomiigb,  and  Clarendon.  In  1108  we  haw  anambUsi  at 
Windsor,*  Woodstock,*  and  Westminalor ; '  in  1164  at  Claraodoa,* 
Reading,*  and  Northampton.'"  Of  these  those  of  Woodstock  aad 
Clarondon  were  as  dearly  national  council*  as  thnsu  ot  Wastmlnslar 
and  Northampton. 

V.  and  VI.  Between  May  llTIi  and  Auguai  1177.  oouneils  wwi 
bddatBMdtngatPentecost,'!  atOlouoester,'*  Woodstock,'*  NoUiaif 
ham,'*  and  Windsor,**  in  I17fi  ;  in  1176  at  Northampton,'*  Loodan," 
Winefaester,'*  and  Westminslar;  '*  in  1177  at  NorUiampton,**  L^- 
don,**  Oxford,'*  and  WinchcatAr,**  tho  latter  a  military  Iwy  and 
council  of  war ;  moreover  during  this  period  the  king  mada  two 
dreoits  of  tlie  sotithom  and  one  of  the  oorthem  connttaa. 

VII.  Between  July  II78  and  April  IIHO  wo  ban  lass  ntisfadDty 

>  Obn».  Batila, «.  "  U.  P.  L  VI. 

<  Horadsn.  S81.  ■•  D.  P.  i.  tU. 

•  B.  «•  Dierto.  Ml.  Sm  Hr  H.  ■•  0.  P.  l.tS. 
Kills'*  pnl  to  John  «(  OMOvdM,  "  8.  P.  1.  M. 
m.  wUL  "  a  P.  L  lOK. 

•  OvntM,  IStO.  >•  D.  P.  I.  \V}. 
B.  da  AnMQr.  ap.  PalgntT^  Com-  "  B.  P.  I.  111. 
mmllk.  IL  isUl.  ■•  B.  P.  L  at. 
B.  ds  DtMto.  sm.  ■•  a  P.  L  IBt. 

WM-  "  B.  P.  U  IBS. 

"  a  P.  L  IM. 


•  B.  At  DiMlow  SU. 

•  B.  d>  Urals,  «»■ 

•  n.  da  DiMio.  en. 


-  B.  P.  L  IBt. 
»  B.  P.  L  111. 
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evidence ;  but  courts  were  certainly  held  at  Christmas  and  Easter  at  councu^  in 

11  7fl    1 1  *0 

Winchester,^  again  at  Pentecost ; '  at  Nottingham  ^  at  Christmas,  una  iiao  ' 
1179,  and  at  Beading,^  in  Lent,  1180. 

Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  assemblies  here  enumerated  were  meet-  Most  of 
ings  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation.    To  many  of  them  the  Btn^iy 
attendance  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  their  barons  and  bishops,  ^J^i^ 
and  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  gave  the  character  of  an  imperial 
parliament.     In  particular  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  attended  a  Attendances 
court  at  Chester  in  1157,  at  which  he  did  homage,  and  another  at  of  so^iaiKT 
Carlisle  in  1156.^     During  great  part  of  the  former  year  he  was  in 
attendance  on  Henry  and  he  followed  him  to  the  war  of  Toulouse.^ 
In  1168  he  was  present  again  and  did  homage  to  father  and  son  at 
Woodstock,  in  the  council  at  which  the  Danegeld  was  debated.^ 
William  the  Lion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1165,  attended 
the  Easter  council  at  Windsor  in  1170,®  and  with  his  barons  did 
homage  to  the  younger  king  at  Westminster  the  day  after  the  corona- 
tion.    After  his  release  from  captivity  in  1175  he  was  more  fre- 
quently in  attendance  at  the  royal  councils.     He  was  present  at  the 
Great  Council  of  Northampton  in  January  1176,^  and  again  at  court 
in  October  at  Feckenham,  and  in  June  1177  at  Winchester.     At 
Christmas  1179  he  was  at  court  at  Nottingham.     He  paid  the  king 
a  long  visit  in  Normandy  in  1181,  in  obedience  to  a  peremptory 
summons  to  appear  in  court  to  answer  the  complaints  of  his  bishops. 
In   1185  he    was  summoned  to  the  council  at  Clerkenwell  and 
attended  in  person  ;  and  in  1186  he  was  firmly  attached  to  Henry  by 
a  royal  marriage  ;  four  days  after  his  marriage  he  sent  his  wife  to 
Scotland,  but  himself  stayed  for  a  council  at  Marlborough.^®    He 
was  not,  however,  at  the  Council  of  Geddington,  when  the  Saladin 
tithe  was  granted,  and  probably   never  saw  Henry  again.      The  The  Scottish 
Scottish  barons  refused  to  join  in  the  payment,  and  defeated  an  fasetop^y 
arrangement  betweon  Henry  and  William  by  which  the  latter  was  to  uthe******" 
recover  his  castles.  ^^     One  of  the  first  measures  of  Richard  I.  was  to  Fenityor 
release  William  from    his  feudal  dependence,  and  to  restore   the  nim^^i 
castles,  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  on  the  crusade. 
The  attendance  of  the  Welsh  princes  at  the  court  was  less  easily 
obtained,  and  Henry  had  genenilly  to  make  an  expedition  into  the 
west  to  receive  their  homage. 

Henry  seems  to  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assemble  these 

»  B.  P.  i.  221,  228.  *  R.  de  Diceto,  536. 

«  B.  P.  i.  246.  •  B.  P.  i.  4. 

•  B.  P.  i.  244.  •  B.  p.  i.  111. 

*  R.  de  Diceto,  010.  >•  B.  P.  i.  861. 
»  Hoveden,  281.  »»  B.  P.  ii.  44. 
'  B.de  Monte,  ap.  Bouquet,  xiii.  800. 
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inpur-  ooimcils,  luid  to  li&ve  uknd  Iboir  advice  on  every  powible  iul]| 
The  moat  iiuportant  of  tbem  are  ditsoribod  m 'ooneiliotn  do! 
regnint  jmv  refurmanda,'  or  '  de  statutia  regnL'  Of  this  « 
those  of  Bermondaejr  in  11S5,*  of  London  And  Wallingfotd  I 
1166,*  of  Clarendon  and  Northaiupton  in  1164,  of  London  in  IITA 
of  Nortbamplon  in  1176,  and  Windsor  in  1177.  Financial  basiDen 
was  Inated  in  others,  eapecially  in  that  of  Woodiitock  Ju  1168,  and 
in  thu  Counoi]  of  Geddinpton  in  1188.  Othera  soom  to  have  bean 
held  cbipfly  for  the  rocf^tion  of  frnltiMi,  othera  for  the  inqnirj  Into 
feudal  ftervioee,  others  for  the  organisation  of  the  ami;.  In  all  then 
we  can  braoe  the  proper  cbaraolfT  of  •  national  a»  well  as  o(  a  tawUl 
aasembly,  although  the  subjects  were  treated,  no  doubt,  indiaorimin- 
atoly ;  and  thej  are  oonadtntionally  important. 

Beaidea  theee,  however,  there  were  many  in  which  mattara  wen 
canvaaaed  on  which  oven  in  th<>  prcHiint  day  the  voicn  of  parliamant 
would  not  be  ooiuiulled.  The  arbitration  between  the  kinga  of 
Navarre  and  Castile,  tbe  application  of  William  of  Sicily  (or  the 
hand  of  Johanna,  and  thu  reconciliation  of  the  arofabiabopa  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  were  referred  by  Henry  to  the  Great  CoDlMtQ, 
and  decided  by  him  on  their  rocOTnmxndation.  In  one  partienUrwv 
gain  a  glimpse  of  an  important  oonstitutional  point,  whan  we  flnd 
the  kJDf;  asking  of  his  council  leave  to  (juit  tbe  kin^om  ;  tba  frtn 
in  which  it  is  recorded  may  bo  merely  complimentary,  Init  tbo  form 
itself  has  considerable  significanoe. 

These  details  are  in  themselves  quite  insufficient  to  be  tbe 
groundwork  of  a  theory,  but  they  afford  a  strong  ptwnmptioD  M  to 
the  real  relations  between  Henry  and  his  ooundl,  the  king  and  the 
parliament  If  he  oonld  have  dispenatid  with  it,  his  caJUng  It  Ingathw 
on  so  many  occasions  shows  that  he  wished  to  maintun  oonatftatfaMMl 
forms :  if  he  ooold  not,  the  fact  that  these  assotnbliae  wm  baU  so 
regularly  provea  that  be  was  able  to  carry  on  his  govanunent  aitto 
through  tbem  or  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with  tbatn.  It  If 
probable  that  he  oould  have  acted  wltboat  tbem,  for  tbe  huonm* 
was  thoroughly  humbled,  and  the  adherence  of  the  paopU  WM 
secured.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  when  he  aakad  advioi  ba 
wanted  it,  and  gladly  avuled  himself  of  constitutional  tonos  tor 
eliciting  it  On  tbe  busbMSS  of  the  Ungdom  it  may  fat  fairly  «id 
that  a  strong  gorenimeiit  aaoh  u  Henry's  wis  is  alvaya  amwable 
to  advice.  Where  there  was  no  room  (or  jsaloosy.  good  e 
much  more  likely  to  be  taken  than  nndor  a  balam 
where  FAcb  constituent  is  afraid  to  accept  advice  lest  It  dionid  gnuil 
too  much  authority  to  tbe  giver.  Tim  difficulllaa  of  limited  maimnkij 
arise  from  the  Indafinablo  limits  of  regal  and  p»rli*nw«rt»iy  p 
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Henry  was  wise  enough  to  know  his  own  strength,  and  strong  enough 
to  take  good  advice  from  whatever  quarter  it  came. 

Matters  did  not,  however,  always  work  smoothly.    The  question  oocaaionai 
of  Danegeld  at  Woodstock,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  the  written 
Consuetudines  at  Clarendon,  are  proof  that  the  voice  of  constitutional  At  empu  a . 
independence,  at  all  events  on  the  church  side,  could  still  make  itself  tionai  mist- 
heard.     It  is  needless  to  analyse  the  history  of  these  contests.    They  ^"^ 
are  important  as  isolated  constitutional  phenomena,  but  they  were 
not  decided  on  constitutional  principle,  nor  directly  conducive  to  the 
development  of  constitutional  liberty.     Without  Thomas  Becket,  it 
is  true,  we  might  never  have  had  a  Hubert  Walter,  a  Langton,  or  a 
Winchelsey ;  but  these  men,  when  their  time  came,  sought  their 
precedents  not  from  the  days  of  Becket,  but  from  the  earlier  times 
when  the  consent  of  the  English  people  was  deemed  as  necessary  for 
the  election  of  a  king  as  for  the  concession  of  a  tax. 

But  however  much  the  participation  of  the  council  in  legislation  Henry  acted 
and  taxation  may  have  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king,  Henry  did  to  mm^tS^^ 
not  assume  the  title  or  style  of  an  absolute  sovereign.     His  legal  ^®"*^  ***™* 
enactments  were  passed  in  the  presence  of  his  bishops,  earls,  and 
barons,  and  '  by  the  advice  of  his  son,  the  king,  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  earls,  knights,  and  vassals,'  or  '  by  the  common  coimsel  of  the 
realm,'  or  '  by  the  advice  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  the 
rest  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom.'     There  was  a  well-drawn  line 
between  the  '  commune  jus  regni '  and  the  forest  jurisdiction,  which 
was  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign :  the  very  maintenance  of 
such  a  form  was  a  protest  against  despotism.    It  was  indeed  a  form 
which  had  been  retained  during  the  most  oppressive  periods  of 
Norman  tyranny,  and  when  it  was  really  only  a  form ;  but  under 
Henry,  in  compliance  with  constitutional  usage,  advice  was  asked 
and  given,  though  not  always  taken. 

The  process  of  taxation  was  not  often  brought  forward  as  a  subject  ProoeM  of 
of  debate,  so  far  at  least  as  our  chroniclers  tell  us  :  it  must  indeed  ^l^t'Sga 
have  resembled  the  making  of  a  parochial  rate  in  the  present  day,  ^' 
far  more  than  the  granting  of  a  tax  in  the  imperial  parliament. 
Men  know  that  they  must  pay,  and  in  what  proportions ;  direct 
resistance  is  useless :   the  notice  of  a  rate  is  sufficient  without  Proce«s  of 
assembling  a  vestry.     So  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  barons  and  ^^on 
people  knew  that  they  were  legally  liable  to  certain  calls  and  JSSout  tJe 
customarily  liable  to  certain  others.     These  bore  the  names  of  gifts  JJ^„^^'  ^* 
and  aids,  but  were  really  taxes  as  irresistible  as  the  demand  for  a 
poor's  rate.     They  were  levied  at  certain  periods  and  in  ascertained 
amounts  fixed  by  law,  charter,  or  custom.    When  they  became 
oppressive  the  people  complained  or  rebelled,  but  their  only  means 
of  redress  was  to  bind  the  king  by  new  oaths,  and  to  keep  him  to 
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ibem  by  tone.  Tbe  comtii«n<l  ol  the  piinM-Btrings  ma  not  jni 
'  Mquired,  uid  iin  nxtmvagaut  king  oould  uot  be  set  on  one  lida  Ulu 
Ml  eitra^'&gant  gQArdi&n  or  an  improvident  cliurchwudan.  Th« 
GruAt  Council  nt  its  best,  or  on  tb»  Uiwiiy  f>f  lUi  mont  nnthouajtie 
admiren,  was  a  very  different  thing  trom  t,  cxmBtitationitl  {Mrlia- 
niont. 

In  this  review  of  tbe  internal  policy  of  Henry  II.,  I  hsvei,  aa  mty 
Maily  be aeen,  inclined  to  follow  tliu  oId-fR,ahioDedviowof  the  position 
of  his  raign  in  our  hiatory,  and  not  the  more  modern  one  propomulad 
but  not  demoDtitmted  by  Sir  Fmncis  I'nlgmve.'  It  is  not  witbovt 
much  thought  and  xtudy  that  I  have  vunturnd  to  ditUa  from  to  gnat 
an  authority,  from  one  who  conibinod  so  many  of  the  qoalificBlioH 
of  the  perfect  hiHtorian^ — dtudent,  lawyer,  and  philosopher.  But  I 
most  distinctly  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  Ueniy'a  measuraj  anylhing 
that  should  entitle  his  roign  to  be  called  aMoond  oonqnwt,  or  to 
allow  that  any  gn^t  revolution  waa  effected  by  him. 

In  the  following  passage  the  grent  historian  gives  some  of  lbs 
groimda  of  his  theory.  *  It  is  nn^Hi  certain  that  after  the  iiniiMioii 
(rf  tbe  Plantageoets  we  find  a  very  groat  similarity  between  tbe  Iwn 
of  Normandy  and  tbe  laws  of  England.  Both  bulonged  (0  om  tHrw 
and  powerful  sovereign,  one  system  of  administiktion  pnnulad.  It 
WM  after  one  and  the  same  coarse  of  business  that  the  mon^  wh 
counted  ou  the  Exchequer  table  on  uther  side  of  tbe  sea :  the  faaUlA 
in  tbe  Norman  hailliages  passed  their  accounts  just  as  tbe  sfaedfii  la 
whom  tbe  bailiwicks  of  the  shlrca  were  granted  in  England ;  aad  Ifaa 
breves  by  whicfa  tbe  king  admJaisteied  the  law,  whether  in  Iht 
kingdom  or  the  duchy,  are  meet  avideutly  gvnnanu  to  each  oIImt. 
In  all  kbese  circnmstaooes  I  emu  find  the  meet  evident  and  ngeal 
proof  that  a  great  ravolutitm  was  eHocted,  not  by  William,  bnl  bj 
Eearj  PlantageneL' 

Thia  is  not  an  isolated  passage,  bat  a  specimen  of  a  theory  into 
which  its  illustrious  author  waa  drawn  by  under-aatimati&g  Ifaa 
actual  changes  introduced  at  the  Conquest,  and  tbe  formal  chaaacf 
of  the  portions  of  tbe  old  >y>tem  which  went  ntained.  It  «M 
neOHsaiy  to  account  for  tbe  phenomena  of  tbe  later  age  by  sinnwlm 
a  period  of  rapid  change,  and  for  that  latar  date  tba  power  and  gsotM 
of  Beniy  11.  seemed  to  account.  But  the  arguuients  o(  tbe  fng" 
ben  quoted  amount  to  very  little,  and  for  the  most  part  tbe  inili*- 
tiotis  apply  equally  to  tbe  reign  of  Heniy  I.  In  bis  reign  tbe  ian 
of  England  had  heoouo  so  Imprrgnated  with  feudalism  that  Ibe 
element  could  not  be  eliminated  even  in  tbe  allampt  lo  recall  tai 


codify  the  Uws  of  tbe  oldar  n 


■  t-'onmmd]/  md  gnflatti,  II 


We  cannot  say  that  tbaj  had 
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become  Norman,  because  there  are  so  few  vestiges  of  Norman  customs 
with  which  they  can  be  compared,  and  because  the  probability  ig 
great  that  the  kings,  having  developed  a  system  of  law  or  custom  in 
their  insular  dominions,  rather  assimilated  the  Norman  practice  to 
the  English  than  the  reverse.  The  Exchequer  was  governed  on 
exactly  the  same  principles  in  Henry  I/s  reign  as  in  Henry  II.'s  ; 
and  the  Norman  Exchequer  and  the  English  were  under  Henry  I. 
administered  on  the  same  plan  and  by  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  actual  forms  of  judicial  procedure  which  were  established  under  Henry  il'« 
Henry  II.  are  distinctly  traceable  under  his  grandfather,  and  although  reyoui- 
the  legal  reforms  of  Henry  II.  run  into  details  and  have  peculiarities  ^^^"'^ 
which  distinguish  them,  and  even  give  them  a  true  claim  to  the  title 
of  original  conceptions,  they  do,  at  least  the  most  important  of  them, 
distinctly  retain  as  strong  features  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  of  Norman 
parentage.  And  this  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  himself  shown  even 
whilst  he  ascribes  to  the  heir  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  final 
abolition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  legislation.  There  cannot  be  in  the 
mere  application  to  novel  disseisin  and  mortdauncester  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  which  had  been  long  in  use  for  other  matters,  nor  in 
Henry's  extending  to  his  English  subjects  forms  of  process  which 
had  been  the  privilege  of  his  Norman  ones,  grounds  for  so  sweeping 
a  charge. 

Henry's  genius  as  a  legislator  is  exemplified  rather  in  the  ohanoter 
application  and  combination  of  principles  than  in  the  origination  of  ution  not 
them.     That  his  reign  witnessed  the  amalgamation  of  the  free  of  "'*«*°»**^' 
both  nations  is  an  evident  fact.     That  it  was  the  period  of  the  more  Qaesuon  of 
complete  depression  of  the  unfree  is  a  theory  that  depends  chiefiy  on  Bngumd° 
our  ignorance  of  their  status,  not  only  in  the  preceding,  but  in  the  Xoan 
following  reigns. 

A  priori  a  period  of  despotic  oppression,  a  reign  of  terror,  like 
that  of  Bufus,  thirty  years  of  rigorous  systematic  discipline  like  that 
of  Henry  I.,  or  twenty  years  of  anarchy  such  as  had  existed  under 
Stephen,  might  seem  a  much  more  likely  occasion  for  such  a  revolu 
tion  as  that  of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  writes.    But  for  the 
revolution  itself  proof  is  wanting,  and  even  if  the  phenomena  which 
are  ascribed  to  its  effects  are  granted  to  have  such  an  origin,  it  seems 
strange  justice  to  fix  for  the  period  of  its  occurrence  a  reign  in  which 
every  recorded  measure  tended  to  peace  and  to  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  two  nationalities.     As  for  serfdom,  far  too  little  is  known  to 
enable  us  to  say  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  oimovoritj  of 
the  people  before  our  formal  records  begin.    We  cannot  practically  iiuwig?  **' 
distinguish  between  the  freedom  of  a  ceorl  under  the  Confessor  and 
the  slavery  of  the  nativus  under  Henry  II. :  the  former  was  in  certain 
senses  bound ;  in  certain  senses  the  latter  was  free.    We  are  not 
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sura  of  ibo  diMtittction  botweeu  the  villein  regudant  «nd  the  i 
Id  ktmb  :  we  know  th^t  the  loediicTal  ami  wu  amvur  an  low  in  con- 
dition  u  iho  Anglo-Saxon  llieow.  It  may  witb  snme  show  of  proof 
be  denied  that  personal  ilaveiy,  or  anjr  slavery  apart  frtua  land 
MorvicM,  tivor  «<si«ii<.'d  in  England  after  thu  ConquMt.  Ab  iood  at 
the  villein  olaaa  really  emerges  in  history,  it  is  aa  a  claaa  wboaa  vary 
disabtlitiM  imply  oorrcsponding  pnvil«gi«.  But  whata\-er  won  the 
disabilitiea,  and  whatever  wiere  the  privilegoa,  the  bet  of  their  legal 
position  fir«t  appearing  in  the  work  uf  OlanviU  in  a  very  iniiutlidaDt 
argtimcnt  for  aacribing  the  duprcauion  of  tbu  cbuM  hi  thu  iiiBosoraa  of 
Henry  IL 

If  the  onnstitution  uf  England  had  became  oo  toodaliaod  farfon 
the  Conquest  that  William  had  in  the  flrat  inatanoo  little  idae  to  do 
than  to  toko  tha  place  of  Edward,  what  is  meant  by  aaying  Hat 
Henry  U.  createdarevolutionbyal*olishinf[  Anglo-KaxonlegidatioB? 
What  was  it  that  he  set  aside  7  Thu  system  of  Alfred  or  that  of 
Edward  t  If  that  of  Alfred,  th«n  the  theory  of  the  (endallna  cf 
Edward  falls  to  the  ground  ;  if  (hat  of  Edward,  then  was  it  rotlly 
his  fuudnliatn  or  hiit  nmiiinnt  of  tbn  old  polity  that  wail  now  abcdlabed  t 
Sir  Francis  Palgravo  might  mean  the  latter ;  I  should  be  [ncliBed 
to  Hay  the  former.  Itut  nluitover  Htmry  aboliahcd,  he  put  in  the 
place  of  it  a  syatem  compounded  of  the  wiaest  parta  of  both  lawi : 
he  developed  and  applied  the  principlea  on  which  the  Cooquror 
might  have  aeled  had  the  revolt  of  1067  and  1068  naw  Idtto 
pUoe. 

The  length  of  Henry's  reign,  the  comparative  poan  whieb  tba 
oonntty  enjoyed  dnring  it ;  the  nniform  direction  of  his  nnoMtmi, 
the  actual  coiummtiu  of  bin  ninnaullora,  the  ready  acoaptanoe  of  fab 
refonna,  all  c<:)mbine  to  give  it  a  character  of  ooneolidation,  aad  of 
power  which,  however  highly  wo  may  he  inclined  to  t«tiroat«  it,  wa 
shall  overrate  if  we  ascribe  to  it  features  which  it  did  not  pOMan. 
It  has  e^-ery  inork  nf  a  period  of  pmgrMui,  of  organic  growth,  of 
steady  development.  It  has  none  of  a  period  of  revolution.  It  «■• 
dvatraotive  of  Norman  usurpation,  conitmotive  of  English  traadoni. 
HietoricaUy,  it  raised  the  pe(^  by  annihOating  their  nppreaaoii ; 
made  their  tnlcrcata  for  the  time  one  with  tha  iatarMta  of  the  nown ; 
gave  to  the  fabric  of  society  a  stability,  and  to  the  noaatitnent  ola- 
menta  uf  society  a  diatinctnoM  of  charactor  and  dafinitunii,  which 
enabled  them  to  recognise  thdr  r^Uona  to  each  otbar ;  and  whin 
the  time  am*  fur  further  change,  to  distingniah  friand  fnu  torn,  to 
oombinfr  without  contusion.  The  nobility  that  Henry  humbled  «■« 
that  of  Nonnandy ;  the  nobility  tlmt  he  founded  waa  that  of  England ; 
nor  is  it  a  mere  ingenious  calouUtlon,  hat  a  prool  of  Iha  real  laod- 
anqr  of  Ua  gavanuiiast,  that  whilst  of  Ibe  alliaa  ot  the  CooqiMnr 
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every  one,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  heirs,  had  incurred  forfeituie 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Great  Charter  nearly  every  one  owed  his  position  in  the  country  to 
the  fact  that  he  or  his  fathers  had  been  among  the  servants  of 
Henry  U. 

^  If  Henry's  character  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  is  to  be 
estimated  by  his  observance  of  the  compact  under  which  he  came  to 
the  throne,  the  considerations  into  which  I  have  gone  in  the  fore- 
going preface  ought  to  enable  us  to  define  it  pretty  clearly.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  letter  of  his  engagements.  He  recovered  the  demesne 
rights  of  the  crown,  so  that  his  royal  dignity  did  not  depend  for 
maintenance  on  constant  taxation.  He  restored  the  usurped  estates  ; 
he  destroyed  the  illegal  castles,  and  the  system  which  they  typified  ; 
he  maintained  the  royal  hold  on  the  lawful  ones,  and  the  equality 
and  uniformity  of  justice,  which  their  usurpers  had  subverted  :  he 
restored  internal  peace,  and  with  it  plenty,  as  the  riches  of  England 
in  the  following  reign  amply  testify.  He  arranged  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  enacting  good  laws  and  appointing  faithful  judges. 
He  restored  the  currency  ;  he  encouraged  commerce,  he  maintained 


( /reRtion  of 
u  new  nobi- 
lity 


C<incla«ioi) 

Henry  ob- 
Hcnreil  tbe 
tcnnaoo 
which  he 
was  riiiaed 
totlie 
throne 


benefioiaJ 
results  of 
his  policy 


'  The  text  of  the  agreement  by 
which  the  barons  bound  Stephen  to 
mle,  and  also  bound  Henry  before 
assenting  to  his  arrangement  with 
Stephen,  does  not  seem  to  exist.  The 
treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry 
makes  no  mention  of  the  compact,  and 
18  simply  a  contract  for  the  succession. 

Koed.  i.  18.)  The  compact  is  described 
Bobert  de  Monte  (Bouquet),  xiiL 
296)  thus :  '  Quod  dux  post  mortem 
regis,  si  ipse  eum  superviveret,  paci- 
fioe  et  absque  contradictione  regnum 
haberet ;  juratum  est  etiam  quod 
possessiones  quae  direptie  erant  ab 
invasoribus  ad  antiques  et  legitimes 
possessores  revocarentur  quonmi 
foerant  tempore  Hcnrici  optimi  regis. 
De  castellis  etiam  quas  post  mortem 
prasdicti  regis  facta  fuerant,  ut  everte- 
rentur,  quorum  multitude  ad  ccclxxv. 
snmmam  excreverat.*  Ralph  de 
Diceto  (527)  has  the  following :  '  Be- 
galia  passim  a  proceribus  usurpata 
recipiet:  munitiones  suis  [Stephani] 
fundatSB  temporibus  diruentur,  quaram 
nmnerus  usque  ad  undecies  centum 
qoindecim  excrevit  .  .  .  PrsBdiis  as- 
Bignabit  colonos,  insularios  sBdificiis, 
nemoribus  saltuarios,  feris  ditabit  inda- 
gines,  ovibus  decorabit  montana,  pas- 
cua  replebit  armentis.  Clerus  nunc 
demum  dominabitur,  pacis  tranquilli- 


tatem  indicet,  muneribus  sordidis  noii 
gravabitur,  ab  extraordinariis  vaca- 
tionem  habebit.  DefensivoB  locorum 
seu  vicecomites  locis  statuentur  statu- 
tis,  non  in  votum  exercendfo  cupidi- 
tatis  abibunt ;  non  quenquam  ex  odio 
persequentur ;  non  gratificabuntur 
amicis;  non  indulgentiis  crimina 
sublevabunt,  suum  cuique  reservabunt 
ex  integro :  metu  pcsnarum  nonnullos 
afficient ;  pnemiorum  exhortatione 
plurimos  excitabunt.  Fures  terrebun- 
tur  in  furca,  pnedones  sententia  capital! 
plectentur.  Milites  caligati  gladios 
8U08  in  usum  vomeris  ligonisque  con- 
vertent.  A  castris  ad  aratra,  a  tentoriis 
ad  ergasteria,  Flandrensium  plurimi 
revocabuntur,  et  quas  nostratibus 
operas  indixerunt  dominis  suis  ex 
necessitate  persolvent.  Quid  multis  ? 
Ab  exeubiis  fatigati  a  communi  loBtitia 
respirabunt.  Innocens  et  quieta  rus- 
ticitas  otic  relevabitur.  Negotiatores 
commerciomm  vicissitude  locupleta- 
bit.  Forma  publica  percussa  eadeni 
in  regno  Celebris  erit  ubique  monetti.* 
In  this  passage  the  legal  compact 
takes  the  form  of  a  prophecy  or  joyful 
anticipation.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  86) 
places  the  treaty  at  Wallingford.  but 
there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  both  the 
time  and  place. 
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the  privileges  of  the  towns ;  and,  without  encouraging  an  aggroisivB 
spirit,  armed  his  people  for  self-defence.  He  sustained  the  form*  and 
rtoniewhat  of  the  spirit,'of  national  representation.  The  clergy  had 
grounds  of  complaint  against  him  for  very  important  reasons ;  bat 
their  chief  complaints  were  caused  by  their  preference  of  the 
immunities  of  their  class  to  the  common  safegtiard  of  justios. 
Henry's  personal  character,  his  ultimate  aims,  his  principles  of 
policy,  the  very  means  which  he  used  to  carry  out  these  desirable 
ends,  are  matters  of  a  diffen^nt  kind,  to  be  judged  on  other  prinoipiss, 
and  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  a  more  competent  tribunal  than 
distant  posterity. 
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THE  CHEONICLE  OF  EOGEE  OF 
HOVEDEN.  Vol.  II. 

[RooBR  OF  HovBDBN  was  a  clerk  or  chaplain  of  Henrj  II.;  he  whs 
connected  with  the  North  of  England ;  he  was  at  one  time  a  justice  of  the 
forests.  A  considerable  part  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  See  of 
York,  and  to  the  history  of  Hngh  of  Poiset  and  of  his  family.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Boger  took  his  name  from  the  town  of  Howden.  His  work  is  of 
great  value  to  the  historian,  and  was  for  centuries  the  principal  store  oi 
facts  for  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the  ensuing  pages  will  be  found 
(1)  an  account  of  the  death  of  Henry  11.,  and  (2)  a  sketch  of  the 
relations  of  England  with  the  Continent  during  that  king's  reign. 
Henry  II.  was  *  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  time,  the  most  cautious 
politician,  and  the  wealthiest  man,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  the  warrior 
and  the  statesman,  a  man  who  never  gave  way,  never  truckled,  never 
missed  his  aim  before,  falls  before  the  rising  fortunes  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  despised  as  a  boy,  and  the  arms  of  a  son  whom  he  had  trained  to  his 
own  humiliation.'  Such  is  Bishop  Stubbs's  picture  of  Henry  II.  After 
describing  in  eloquent  terms  the  last  scenes  of  the  great  king's  life,  the 
Bishop  shows  how  the  foreign  policy  of  England  dates  from  this  time, 
explains  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  policy  of  Henry  II., 
and  traces  through  English  history  the  effects  of  the  relations  then 
entered  upon.] 


Hbnrt  had  been  in  France  sinoe  July  1188.  Early  in  that  year  skerobof 
he  had  concluded  his  arrangements  to  join  Philip  in  a  crusade,  and  ^h^^  n* 
had  returned  to  England  to  make  preparations  there.  From  England 
he  was  recalled  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  Philip  had  made  a  pretext 
of  the  quarrel  between  Richard  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  to  invade 
Berry  and  take  possession  of  Ch&teauroux.  His  expedition  was 
anything  but  glorious,  for  he  fled  at  the  very  news  of  Richard's 
approach,  and  did  not  attempt  a  battle.  As  the  territories  which  he 
ravaged  were  the  property  of  Henry,  the  old  king,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  at  peace,  defied  Philip  and  invaded  his  states.  Several 
efforts  for  pacification  having  been  defeated  by  the  inveterate  mis-  The  winter 
trust  which  was  mutual  between  Philip  and  Henry,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  the  Christmas  holidays,  to  end,  as  was  usual,  on  the  feast 


of  1188 


•-mSmtht 


^B  mcboa 
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of  tit.  UiiATf.     At  the  expintioD  o(  the  truoe  vrar  wu  ranewvd,  but 
in  the  loMtitime  Bichud  bad  deMrtwd  hit  hthor  uid  joiMd  PhOip. 

Uenr;  seems  to  have  loat  hope  and  eoerg;.  He  waa  i 
from  n  fistula,  uid  depressed  in  both  bodjand  mind.  He  oi 
at  Le  M&na  with  hia  court.'  but  with  no  great  foroe,  duiinf  the 
spring  of  1189,  the  allies  iii  the  moantinie  devastating  the  border 
territories,  and  the  papal  legate,  John  of  Aoaffni,  atteiupting  W 
luediate.  But  Philip  believed  that  the  legate  was  in  Hecrr's  f^j, 
and  took  advantage  of  bis  arrogance  to  refuM  hia  arbitratiun.  At 
Whitsuntide  a  Lut  attempt  at  peace  was  frustrated,  and  from  that 
(lata  the  stream  of  events  ran  rapidly. 

The  oonference  wan  held  on  Trinity  Sunday.  It  broke  ap  in  a 
more  doUirniined  quarrel  than  ever.  Yet  Henry  retamed  Id  Le 
Mans  and  took  no  overt  action.  Within  a  week  '  Philip  bad  ovatno 
Maine,  and  annonoc«d  hiM  detomiinatinn  to  attack  Tonn.  Still 
Henry  did  not  move.  On  the  Monday  week '  aftor  the  oonfereme 
Philip  suddenly  appeared  before  Lo  Mans,  and  the  royal  foroea  pi 
for  a  siege,  or  at  least  for  an  assault.  Stephen  of  Tumham,  s 
of  Anjou,  in  attempting  to  bum  a  suburb  that  might  otbanriM  fin 
shelter  to  the  bee!eger«,  set  fire  to  the  city  iuulf.  A  etruggU  mmmi 
for  the  posseaaion  of  the  bridgee,  and  Itetween  the  fita  and  Ifaa 
FrsDOh  Henry  found  bia  poaitlon  untanable.  Unable  to  kaep  te 
oath  be  bad  awom  to  the  Manoeaux  that  be  would  never  laaTD  tbaa. 
be  waa  compelled  to  fly,  and  leave  his  birthphuie  and  his  fatber'i 
tomb  in  the  banda  of  tliu  unemy.  The  fuw  nf  bis  knigbla  who  oottld 
threw  themselves  into  the  citadel,  and  hold  out  until  the  third  day : 
butlienry  with  700  horsemen  fled  in  panic  before  Philip  and  EUehaid. 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge  over  a  atiaam 
that  the  punuois  could  not  ford,  they  must  inevitably  ban  baaa 
taken.'     It  is  bare  that  Oiraldus  lakes  op  the  story.* 

ItesideH  Geoffrey  the  chanoetlor,  Henry  had  with  bn 
William  Kitx-Ralph,  the  Btewaid  of  Normandy,  and  WilUan  da 
Mandeville.  earl  of  Easax,  and  in  hia  wife's  right  ooant  of  Aanala, 
two  of  the  small  number  of  nobles  who  bad  been  faithful  In  bin 

U  ba  WM  not  with  hii  ulil  bimnt  «ttfl 
th«  UaL  Bat  I  ban  no  »t<4w>m  u 
pra*a  thai  ha  vm  (Gwiaai,  Utf); 
unA  ha  eartalnlj  ww  al  Boosa  wbai 
th*  kLng  wa*  kl  Asat  Iwa  nr  An* 
^  bttora   ha  ilM.     KpfL  TTaiil— 

•  Uatvaan  Trlnllj  Mania;.  Joae  i, 
anil  S.  Samabu'a  ttsj, 

•  Jana  tS. 


Oamb.   Da  InA  Pr.  ill    11. 
•r.  p.  IIS.    Tbtre  vara  thnw 

._ ^a    al    OQart.    BaJdwIn    of 

Oanlarbar;.  Waltar  ol  Uousn.  aiui 
Bartbolcraaw  ol  Tout*,  wborn  (1  LnJiliu, 
bi  eonuDOn  with  Banaillal  and  Hofe- 
llui,  «all*  WUluuD.  Il  docm  not  appaar 
Whleb  ot  Iha  prvlatM  waa  with  hia  al 
hu  dMih,  bul  ha  waa  biirlad  by  Iha 
uebblabop*  Bartb^omnr  of  Toon 
aixl  Fatmar  ol  Traraa    It.  da  DIaala, 


■nUI  iba  and  ol  July,  end  It 


•  Vita  Oaitrldl.  Aa«L  See.  II.  < 
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daring  all  the  treasons  and  struggles  of  his  reign.    John  was  not 

there,  but  his  father  had  not  yet  learned  his  treason,  and  the  rebellion 

of  Richard  had  probably  strengthened  his  determination  to  make 

him  his  successor.    It  would  appear  that  the  fugitives  left  Le  Mans 

by  the  northern  of  the  two  bridges  over  the  Sarthe ;  it  was  defended 

by  a  strong  fortification,  which  held  out  against  the  French  for 

some  days  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered.    They  fled  towards  They  fly 

Normandy.^     The  day  was  extremely  hot,  the  roads  narrow  and 

heavy :  '  the  flight  had  all  the  circumstances  of  a  rout.    The  pursuit  The  flight 

indeed  was  not  carried  far.    The  horse  of  Richard,  who  was  leading  icani, 

it,  was  wounded  by  the  lance  of  one  of  his  knights,  and  he  was  thrown.^  ^°"^  ^' 

Perhaps  the  stoppage  gave  him  time  to  think,  and  he  turned  back. 

At   a  distance  of  two  miles  ^  Henry  was  able  to  draw  rein,  look 

back  on  the  burning  city,  and  bid  it  his  last  farewell.    The  farewell  Henry's 

was,  as  Giraldus  reports  it,  uttered  in  the  very  spirit  of  blasphemous  hUnatiTe 

defiance  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Plantagenet  temper.  ^^^^ 

*  My  God,  since,  to  crown  my  confusion  and  increase  my  disgrace, 

thou  hast  taken  from  me  so  vilely  the  town  which  on  earth  I  have 

loved  best,  where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and  where  my  father  lies 

buried,  and  the  body  of  S.  Julian  too,  I  will  have  my  revenge  on 

thee  also  ;  I  will  of  a  surety  withdraw  from  thee  that  thing  which 

thou  lovest  best  in  me.'     He  said  more  still,  which  Giraldus  thought 

safer  not  to  record ;  then  he  continued  his  flight.    Twenty  miles  '^ 

they  rode  that  day,  and  towards  night  reached  La  Frenaye,^  a  castle 

of  Henry's  kinsman,  the  viscount  of  Beaumont,  lying  on  the  left 

bank  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the  road  to  Alen9on.     The  castle  was  too 

small  for  the  whole  retinue,  and  the  chancellor  wished  to  remain 

outside  in  the  village,  in  case  of  an  attack  being  made  by  the  enemy 

in  pursuit.     But  Henry  seems  to   have  clung  to  him  with  the 

earnestness  of  despair;   he  insisted  on  his  coming  in,  and  they  ^i^ 

passed  the  night  together.     GeoflErey  had  lost  all  his  baggage  in  JSStuieie 

Le  Mans ;  the  king  was  a  little  better  provided,  and  furnished  his 

son  with  a  change  of  linen.^    The  discomfort  of  the  journey  had 


ArriTalat 
La  Frenaye 


ids  the 


^  The  words  of  the  Philippis  are 
elear  as  to  the  direction  of  his  flight, 
although  he  did  not,  according  to 
Oiraldos,  go  so  far  as  AlenQon ;  *  dum 
fogit  oblitus  famae  et  regalis  honoris, 
Donee  Alen^onis  tuta  se  olausit  in 
arce,  Continue  fugiens  vig^nti  millia 
corsu.*  PhilippiSt  ap.  Pithoeom,  p. 
266. 

<  Oir.  Camb.  Vita  Oalfridi;  in 
Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  381. 

*  Gir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  24, 
ed.  Brewer.  140. 

*  Gir.    Camb.   De  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  24, 


ed.  Brewer,  188. 

»  Philippis,  p.  266. 

*  *  FreneUas,*  Gir.  Camb.  De  Inst. 
Pr.  iii.  25,  ed.  Brewer,  140 ;  and  Vita 
Galfridi,  in  Ang.  Sao.  ii.  881.  I  sop- 
pose  the  place  to  be  La  Frenaye. 
Giraldus  describes  it  as  containing  a 
castle,  a  manicipium,  and  a  'villa 
modica/  It  is  at  the  right  distance 
and  in  the  right  direction  from  Le 
Mans.  See  Stapleton's  Norman  Rolls, 
ii.  p.  xxxii. 

'  *Interulam  propriam  et  vesti- 
menta,*  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  881. 
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been  very  great ;  many  of  the  knights  ha'l  pemhed  frnm  b««t  moi 
htigue  before  they  reached  the  ploco  o(  ufuty. 

They  took  aoppei  together ;  but  after  supper,  Henry,  wtib  thai 
passionate  waywardnesa  which  inarlcK  hiM  failiDf;  poinin,  nfoatd 
to  be  undressed.  Qb  lay  down  on  a  oouob,  and  Qeoftey  fpraad 
bis  own  cloak  orer  him. 

In  the  mominft,  Tuosday,  June  tbe  18th,  the  kiof;  had  e 
his  mind.  Ho  would  not  iletert  his  native  province;  hewvoldn 
to  Anjou,  and  If  he  muat  die  he  would  die  there,  to  vmis  his 
oounsellors  argued  that  his  strength  lay  all  to  the  north,  thai  tbt 
Nonnan  caatlea  were  out  of  the  reach  and  above  the  strengUi  of 
Philip.  Geoffrey  might  lead  the  army,  the  scanty  foroo  thai  atlll 
mnatered  round  him  ;  he  would  go  back  ;  he  oould  go  to  Chiooo.' 
The  nobles  were  forced  to  obey.  William  Fitz-Ralph  and  WilUaia 
de  Mandevillo  swore  that,  if  anything  unlucky  befell  tbe  Ung,  tbay 
would  Rurrendor  the  oaatlee  of  Normandy  only  to  John.  The 
chancellor  was  to  see  the  force  in  safety  to  Alen^n ;  then  ha  niigfat 
re}flin  his  father.  How  Henry  reached  Anjou  we  are  not  loU.  It 
mnst  have  been  an  adventure  equal  in  secrecy  and  ra[udity  to  tbote 
of  bis  be»t  dayR,  (or  all  the  roads  were  bewt  by  Philip'a  forcn. 
Henry,  however,  knew  tbe  country,  both  as  a  soldier  and  m  a  hniite- 
man.  Oeoffrey  hurried  to  Aleu^on,  and  then,  having  sHured  Un- 
eeU  of  tbe  safety  of  tbe  place,  took  a  hundred  ohoaaa  and  wiU- 
e>iuipped  knights,  and  set  off  to  seek  the  king.  He  overtooli  Ua  at 
a  place  called  Bavigny,"  thence  they  proceeded  to  Chinon,  and  a  hw 
days  later  to  Haumur. 

Of  the  acts  of  Henry  during  tbe  tullowing  fortnight  we  hat«  no 
ntcord.  He  was  probably  suffering  from  his  diseaae,  aggmnlKl  by 
the  hmt  ot  tbe  weather  and  tbe  loss  of  reet  In  Uis  «-—-«— 
Philip  was  poeseasing  himself  one  by  one  of  tbe  fortreMM  td  V^im, 
and  announcing  bis  intention  not  to  twl  until  he  bad  takaa  Toon. 

There  were  on  both  side*  many  oonnseUort  of  peace,  aad  it  b 
probabU  that  sovaial  int«n-i«w>  were  h^  between  Um  subordiaatai 
in  the  last  week  of  June,  for  otberwiae  it  is  dIAouIt  to  Mooont  for 
the  diflaranoes  of  Um  date  of  the  final  agreomast.  as  ginn  by  Um 
Mveral  hiatoriani.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  Hsniy,  Ricbard,  and 
Philip  met  more  than  once  again.     An  interview  was  amnfed,  ae 

■  ■  Vtnmt  AadcceTiuD.'  Olr.  Ounb.  on  daoldlng  wbkb  U  Ow  so*  nIm*^ 

T.  OeUr.  lag.  See.  II.  SHI ;  Uattitn.  lo.    A*  Ibf  w^ltn  mit  at  ibe  mati 

U.  >Mi  Bensdiei,  U.  68i  Bi«t>id.  1«5,  **■  1m  tn  phUla-i  \uMt§  tU*** 

who.  hewerer,  nuke*  Ummj  flj  dbed  MriMii,  1  AaaU  leek  hf  ll  to  (ktf 

leOhlDOB.  dlneUoa.      Bm   poetfVr   ll   b   Iks 

'  ■Sevlfnkmn.*      Tbsn    tm    to  *iUa«  oa  tbe  TImui*,  beMen  OUi^ 

■     "  ■      of  lU*  and  sod  Ouda.  


sx'is.' 
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Giiftldufl  states,  to  be  held  at  Azai  on  the  80th  of  June,*  but  Henry 
was  too  ill  to  attend.  On  that  very  day  he  was  seized  with  fever. 
Philip  and  Bichard  refused  to  believe  that  this  was  anything  but  an 
excuse  for  delay,  and  although  the  terms  of  peace  were  proposed, 
and  probably  accepted  on  both  sides,  no  formal  armistice  was  made. 
Philip  was  determined  to  take  Tours  before  he  laid  down  his  arms. 

On  the  same  day,  the  80th  of  June,  on  a  Friday,^  Philip  appeared 
before  Tours  ;  Henry  being  at  Saumur,  and  knowing  himself  to  lie 
a4  his  enemy's  merpy.  The  young  conqueror  announced  his  intention 
of  attacking  the  city  on  the  Monday,  whether  or  no  Henry  should  in 
tte  meantime  determine  on  submission.  One  more  attempt  was  made 
to  end  the  war.  With  Philip  were  his  uncle,  archbishop  William  of 
Bheims,  Philip  cocuit  of  Flanders,  and  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  two  former  were  now  growing  old  men,  and  were  better  able  to 
Mtimate  Henry's  character  and  position  than  they  had  been  twenty 
years  before,  when  they  had  been  the  chief  supporters  of  Becket.  The 
oiunt  ol  Flanders  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  earnest  and  sincere 
orosaderB ;  they  both  perished  two  years  afterwards  in  Palestine, 
Philip  on  his  second  pilgrimage.  If  the  holy  city  were  to  be 
raeoyered,  peace  must  be  made  before  Henry  was  crushed  and 
Ohristendom  maimed  of  one  of  its  mightiest  members.  Gratitude 
as  well  as  piety,  and  prudence  as  well  as  gratitude,  may  have  swayed 
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*  There  is  a  eonsensas  of  hlBtorians 
u  to  the  festival  of  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Ptol  as  marking  the  date  of  the 
diawiBg  op  of  the  treaty.  B.  de 
IHeeto,  645.  GHraldns  speaks  of  the 
(wnferenee  as  held  in  Henry's  ab- 
emoe:  'sompto  inter  reges  colloqoio 
oon  procul  ab  oppidolo  Toronife,  coi 
mmamn  erat  Azai,  feria  sexta,  rex 
Aagionim  eodem  qao  oonvenire  de- 
baerant  die,  apad  Azai,  lethaliter 
aenta  febri  eorreptns  accubatt.'  B. 
ds  Dieeto  places  it  on  the  eve,  Jane 
SS,  Wednesday;  Giraldus  on  the 
Fridaj,  Jane  80. 

'  Tne  Frenoh  historian,  Bigord, 
166,  plaees  the  assault  of  Toors  on 
the  Siid  of  Jane,  and  the  death  of 
Hony  twelye  days  after.  Bat  the 
eridenee  of  Benedict,  Horeden,  and 
of  Giiaidas  also,  is  clearly  against 
this.  It  is  troe  that  the  earlier  date 
would  give  more  room  for  the  other- 
wise crowded  action  of  the  week ;  bat 
Blford  is^pot  so  exact  a  chronicler, 
DOT  so  nearly  contemporary,  as  the 
others.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to 
reconcile  the  statements  of  the  dif- 
fsrent  writers.  Hoveden  and  Benedict 
place  Henry  at  Saamur  on   Sunday 


July  2 ;  Giraldus  makes  him  fall  ill  at 
Azai  on  the  Friday  before;  William 
the  Breton  makes  him   come    from 
Chinon  to  Oolombidres  on  the  Tuesday. 
Again  HoTeden  seems  to  BXipj^oae  that 
he  was  present  at  the  conference  at 
which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
drawn    up;    Giraldus    says  that  b1- 
though  he  was  at  Azai  he  was  sick, 
and  disappointed  Philip  and  Bichard, 
who  refused  to  believe  the  excuse.    I 
have  tried  to  follow  the  sequence  of 
facts,  arranging   the  localities  as  I 
found  the  authority  of  the  historians 
confirmed  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  towns  where  the  events  happened. 
Ghinon  lies  about  halfway  between 
Saumur  and  Azai,  Azai  about  half- 
way between  Chinon  and  Tours,  and 
Colombi^s  halfway  between  Tours 
and  Azai.     If  Henry  were  at  Azai 
on  the  Friday,  he  could  hardly  have 
gone  back,  ill  as  he  was,  to  Saumur 
for  Sunday;  he  would  rather  have 
gone  to  Chinon.    To  harmonise  the 
statements  is  impossible,  for  Giraldus 
clearly  believed  that  he  was  at  Azai 
from  Friday  to  Tuesday ;  Hoveden  as 
clearly  says  that  he  was  at  Saomnr 
on  the  Sunday. 
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beta  vary  gn»,i ;  man;  of  the  knighta  ha<]  perished  tron  hnt  and 
btigne  before  tbej  rauheJ  the  place  ol  aafvty. 

Th«j'  took  flopper  together ;  bat  after  anppor,  H«U7,  whh  Ihal 
pauionate  wajirardiieaa  which  marks  tiEa  failinit  powan,  nfnsad 
to  be  undressed.  He  la;  ilown  on  a  ooiich,  and  GvoOnj  ipiwl 
bin  nwn  cloak  o^-er  him. 

In  the  morniaR,  Tnesday,  June  the  18tb,  the  kinfi  had  ehai^(«d 
hie  mind.  Ho  woutil  not  duuirt  bi»  native  province ;  bo  woold  rMnrn 
to  AdJoq,  and  if  he  must  die  he  would  die  tbare.  In  train  hk 
counsellor*  argnod  that  his  Htrengtb  la;  all  to  tlw  north,  that  tba 
Nflnaan  oaatles  were  out  of  the  reach  and  above  the  atmigtfa  of 
Pbilip.  Geoffre;  might  lead  the  army,  the  Manty  foroe  thai  ilOl 
muitand  roand  him ;  he  would  go  back ;  he  oouli)  fo  to  CbittUL' 
The  nobles  were  forced  tn  obe;.  William  Pitz-Ralph  and  WiUiuD 
d«  Handaville  iwora  that,  U  anything  unlucky  befell  the  (dag,  Ib^ 
would  ■nneader  the  castles  of  Normandy  only  to  John.  The 
ebaooellor  was  to  sm  the  foros  in  safely  to  Alen^n ;  than  be  ai^l 
nJolB  hla  father.  How  Henry  f«aob«d  Anjou  we  are  not  told.  ~ 
most  have  been  an  adventars  aqoal  In  Meraey  and  rapidity  to  tf  ' 
of  his  beat  days,  for  all  the  roads  were  beeet  by  Philip's  f 
Henry,  however,  knew  the  country,  both  aa  a  soldier  and  as  a  h 
man.  OtoBnj  harried  to  Alenfoo,  and  than,  haTing  ai 
mU  of  the  safety  of  the  ptaoe^  look  a  hundred  oboaan  maA  1 
•qoippad  knighta,  and  set  off  to  seek  the  king.  He  orarlook  \' 
a  place  oallad  Savtgny,'  thence  they  proceeded  to  Chinon,  and  •  Inr 
d^rs  Utev  lo  Batunnr. 

Of  tbe  acta  of  Henry  during  the  following  fortnight  we  baT*  no 
record.  Ha  was  probably  snfletliig  tmm  his  disease,  aggnialad  fay 
tbo  heat  of  tha  weather  and  tbe  loas  of  rsat  In  Uia  maaaUaa 
I*hilip  was  possessing  bitnaslf  one  by  one  of  the  fortnaaea  of  Msbaa, 
and  announcing  hla  inlanlioa  not  to  net  until  bs  bad  takan  Toma. 

There  were  on  both  tidal  many  counaaUon  of  fimtm.  and  H  b 
probable  that  several  inlerriawe  were  held  batwaen  the  snbmdiistsa 
in  tbe  last  week  of  Jane,  for  otherwise  it  is  dilHoull  lo  aeooool  6w 
cl  tha  date  of  the  final  agraameol,  m  ^vaa  by  lbs 
But  it  Is  not  prabaUa  that  Baary,  lUobaid.  aad 
Pfafljp  mat  mom  Uaan  ones  again.    An  intarriaw  waa  amngai.  as 


ban  ba  ai^ 
not  told.  ^M 
idity  to  ttflH 
lilip's  Cm^H 
daaah^^H 
Bsaorad  ^^^| 
MO  aad  I^^H 
irlookUMV 


■  '  Vanu  Anlaiaviam.'  Ob.  Oamb. 
T.  0«lfr.  Aa$.  Sad.  U.  aai ;  Bo**l«. 
iLBH:  BmmJM,1L  t».  Blaonl,  US, 
wIm,  bowevet.  inalm  0»tuj  tj  tew* 

■  ■  aaviKnU«am.*      thm    Me    eo      «UlaM  ea  tl 
aMOi  plawa  In  MabM  oC  Ifata  aai      airfChiida. 


Aa  Ih*  »««lm  awt  d  Iba  anan 
IMS  la  PhUlp-t  bMuts  Ihaa  *• 
era.  1  ebonU  look  Ibr  li  la  thu 
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Ginddufl  states,  to  be  held  at  Azai  on  the  80th  of  June,*  bat  Henry 
was  too  ill  to  attend.  On  that  very  day  he  was  seized  with  fever. 
Philip  and  Bichard  refused  to  believe  that  this  was  anything  bat  an 
ezonse  for  delay,  and  although  the  terms  of  peace  were  proposed, 
and  probably  aocepted  on  both  sides,  no  formal  armistice  was  made. 
Philip  was  determined  to  take  Tours  before  he  laid  down  his  arms. 

On  the  same  day,  the  80th  of  June,  on  a  Friday,^  Philip  appeared 
before  Tours ;  Henry  being  at  Saumur,  and  knowing  himself  to  lie 
at  his  enemy's  mercy.  The  young  conqueror  announced  his  intention 
of  attacking  the  oity  on  the  Monday,  whether  or  no  Henry  should  in 
tte  meantime  determine  on  submission.  One  more  attempt  was  made 
to  end  the  war.  With  Philip  ware  his  unde,  archbishop  William  of 
Bheinis,  Philip  oocuit  of  Flanders,  and  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  two  former  were  now  growing  old  men,  and  were  better  able  to 
flstimate  Henry's  character  and  position  than  they  had  been  twenty 
years  before,  when  they  had  been  the  chief  supporters  of  Becket  The 
flwmt  of  Flanders  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  earnest  and  sincere 
orasadeni ;  they  both  perished  two  years  afterwards  in  Palestine, 
Philip  on  his  second  pilgrimage.  If  the  holy  city  were  to  be 
reooTered,  peace  must  be  made  before  Henry  was  crushed  and 
CSirifltendom  maimed  of  one  of  its  mightiest  members.  Gratitude 
as  well  as  piety,  and  prudence  as  well  as  gratitude,  may  have  swayed 

'  There  is  a  eonsensas  of  hlBtorians 
M  to  the  tetttnX  of  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Pftul  as  marking  the  date  of  the 
diawiBg  op  of  the  treaty.  R.  de 
Diasfto,  649.  Oiraldas  speaks  of  the 
eowfarenee  as  hold  in  Henry's  ab- 
Sfooe:  'Bompto  inter  reges  colloqoio 
non  procol  ab  oppidolo  Toronias,  col 
mamimi  erat  Asai,  feria  sexta,  rex 
Angioram  eodem  quo  oonvenire  de- 
baerant  die,  apud  Azai,  lethaliter 
aenfta  febri  eorreptus  aocabutt/  R. 
de  Dieeto  places  it  on  the  eve,  Jane 
S8,  Wednesday;  Giraldas  on  the 
Fridsj,  Jane  80. 

'  Tne  French  historian,  Rlgord, 
186,  plaees  the  assault  of  Toors  on 
the  liid  of  Jane,  and  the  death  of 
HcDfy  twelve  days  after.  Bat  the 
eridenee  of  Benedict,  Hoveden,  and 
of  Giiaidos  also,  is  clearly  against 
this.  It  is  tme  tiiat  the  earlier  date 
would  give  more  room  for  the  other- 
wise crowded  action  of  the  week ;  bat 
Bifozd  is^pot  so  exact  a  chronicler, 
nor  so  nearly  contemporary,  as  the 
others.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to 
reooneile  the  statements  of  the  dif- 
ferent writers.  Hoveden  and  Benedict 
place  Henry  at  Saamur  on  Sunday 
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Jaly  2 ;  Giraldas  makes  him  fall  ill  at 
Azai  on  the  Friday  before;  William 
the  Breton  makes  him  come  from 
Chinon  to  Oolombidres  on  the  Tuesday. 
Again  Hoveden  seems  to  sxipgoae  that 
he  was  present  at  the  conferenoe  at 
which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
drawn  up;  Giraldus  says  that  al- 
though he  was  at  Azai  he  was  sick, 
and  disappointed  Philip  and  Bichard, 
who  refused  to  believe  the  excuse.  I 
have  tried  to  follow  the  sequence  of 
facts,  arranging  the  localities  as  I 
found  the  authority  of  the  historians 
confirmed  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  towns  where  the  events  happened. 
Ghinon  lies  about  halfway  between 
Saumur  and  Azai,  Azai  about  half- 
way between  Chinon  and  Tours,  and 
Colombidres  halfway  between  Tours 
and  Azai.  If  Henry  were  at  Azai 
on  the  Friday,  he  could  hardly  have 
gone  baok,  ill  as  he  was,  to  Saumur 
for  Sunday;  he  would  rather  have 
gone  to  Chinon.  To  harmonise  the 
statements  is  impossible,  for  Giraldas 
clearly  believed  that  he  was  at  Azai 
from  Friday  to  Tuesday ;  Hoveden  as 
clearly  says  that  he  was  at  Saomnr 
on  the  Sunday. 
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tbon.  H«ni7  iutA  more  Hum  onoe  intarfsrad  lo  wn  tbtm;  It 
wonld  not  be  w«U  that  Philip  should  h«oom«  too  powwfuL  Tba 
jMr  before  th«j  had  medUted  auooewfullj,  sod  vowad  lo  dn«t 
Ph0ip  if  be  would  not  agree  to  peace.  Agunat  hia  will  tbtj  vintad 
HatU7  on  tba  Sundaj  at  Haumur.  We  have  no  rvoord  of  ifaa 
flonvenation ;  th^  had  no  aathont;  to  make  tenna  other  than  ««• 
determtnod  on  tba  Fridaj'  bolom. 

On  the  Monday  Philip  assanlted  Toora  :  it  waa  defeodad  hj  a 
■oanty  fnrco.  and  ita  natural  iitnin(itb  wu  not  iuffioienl  to  ooQDtK- 
balance  Ibe  deficiency.  The  Loire  waa  half  dried  Op  by  the 
continued  heat,  and  on  the  river-tide  the  ladders  of  the  baatigM 
were  planted.     It  nirraiidaced  ttie  nme  day. 

And  now  Henry  Mrved  UuimU  (or  aa  interview  wUiA  h*  kanr 
eould  have  but  one  iaaoa.  HI  as  be  was.  ha  moved  from  Swunnr  to 
Atai,  and  in  the  pUin  of  GolonibiirM '  mot  Philip  and  Richard  oa 
the  day  after  the  oaptore  of  Touts.* 

Henry,  notwithstanding  his  fiituU  and  his  (ever,  was  able  lo  sil 
oa  hoteehaok.  His  eon  OeoAey  bad  begged  leave  ol  abeenee,  thai  hs 
might  not  see  the  humiliation  of  his  father ;  *  but  many  of  his  otbat 
nobles,  and  probably  two  of  his  three  archbishops,  rode  bends  bint.* 
The  terms  which  he  had  eome  to  ratify  had  been  settled  baloeahftBd. 
He  bad  but  lo  signify  his  aoo^rtanee  o(  tbam  by  word  o(  novlh. 
They  met  faoa  to  face,  the  onhappy  father  and  tba  nndulUnl  son. 
II  was  a  dear  sultry  day,  a  cloudless  sky  and  stQl  air.*  As  tfas 
kings  advanoed  towuds  one  another  a  d^  of  thunder  was  beard, 
»ad  saoh  drew  back.  Again  Ibsy  edvanoed,  and  again  it  thaadMsl 
louder  than  befar«.  Heniy,  wearied  and  ndted,  was  ready  lo  UbL 
His  attendants  bald  him  up  on  his  horse,  and  so  be  made  bis  snb- 
Mission.  He  bad  bnt  one  requeat  to  make ;  it  was  tor  a  list  cf  the 
oonspiimtors  who  had  joined  with  Kichard  to  forsake  utd  betray  him. 
The  list  was  pmnused,  and  he  returned  to  AiaL  Belore  he  pwtid 
witb  Riebard  be  had  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace :  be  did  so,  bnl 


AncUeui  Inlaria  psMm  ragtf,  at      Ha  n  _. 

-"       '  The  day  ta  Is^  W  ^ 

peat  Mlvesk'  aWA  ta 
e<mfinn*dbjllallh>« Farts.  I^mM 
BifWd  bymnety.aadtaqfeltefMlN 

tba  NfaMtMs.   Wj%yM,  p.  an  1  M. 

1-Mb  (xl-  Wall),  9.  UL     liiwdliw 

fhUipfiM,  »f.  PHh.  p.  MM.  lo  OlnUiu,  iba  Mwfmoea  httmm 

At  ■>■  SU  o(  thla  ratwM  (BaU«  Philip  mad  Banty  took  jleoa  «•  *■ 

M),Mtd,I  UB  Ntry  10  My,  Maa  la  4*1  sltarllM  eealan  ol  Toon. 

MeoodvoIoBaofBweUeletPoiw  *  (Mi. Gavb.  VUa  OaUt.Ai^  8m. 

ketooib.  1  have  llnB  BifiNd  M  Iho  U.  Ml. 

— Ihority  far  Ihk  ililwiwl.    Both  •  AnkbtabaebUwIawMalBaaM: 

^M»  Md  to  era  tmitU  bea  Iha  Bm.  OaalMr.  IM. 

>MUf>M(i<mUenlfaa8rBtaa.«iaah  '  Hwalw.   leb 

oeonn  In  tba  Mina  vohtma  «ltb  Blmd. 
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the  lebeUioos  son  heard  his  father  whisper,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
repeat  it  as  a  jest  to  Philip's  ribald  courtiers, '  May  God  not  let  me 
die  until  I  have  taken  my  due  vengeance  on  thee.'  ^ 

But  not  even  his  submission  and  humiliation  procured  him  resi 
Among  the  minor  vexations  of  the  last  months  had  been  the 
pertinacious  refusal  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  ^  to  obey  the  arch- 
bishop in  certain  matters  in  which  they  believed  their  privileges  to 
be  infringed.    Henry  had,  as  usual  with  him  in  questions  of  ecdesi- 


law,  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  had  not  visit  of  the 
scrupled  to  back   the  archbishop  with   arms   at  Canterbury  and  ^^. 
support  of  a  still  more  effective  kind  at  Bome.    A  deputation  from  aso^ 
the  convent,  sent  out  in  the  vain  idea  that  Henry's  present  mis- 
fortunes would  soften  his  heart  towards  them,  had  been  looking  for 
him  for  some  days.    They  found  him  at  Azai,'  most  probably  on 
his  return  from  the  field  of  Colombiires.    '  The  convent  of  Canter- 
bury salute  you  as  their  lord,'  was  the  greeting  of   the  monks. 
'  Their  lord  I  have  been,  and  am  still,  and  will  be  yet,'  was  the 
king's  answer ;  *  small  thanks  to  you,  ye  traitors,'  he  added  below 
his  breath.^    One  of  his  clerks  prevented  him  from  adding  more 
invective.    He  bethought  himself  probably  that  even  now  the  justi- 
ciar was  asking  the  convent  for  money  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  he  would  temporise,  as  he  had  always  seemed  to  do  with  them. 
*  Go  away,  and  I  will  speak  with  my  faithful,'  he  said  when  he  had 
heard  their  plea.    He  called  William  of  S.  Mere  I'Eglise,  one  of  the 
chiefe  of  the  chancery,  and  ordered  him  to  write  in  his  name.     The 
letter  is  extant,*  and  is  dated  at  Azai.    It  is  probably  the  last 
document  he  ever  issued.    It  begins,  '  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God 
king  of  England,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  count  of 
Anjou,  to  the  convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  greeting,  and 
by  God's  mercy  on  his  return  to  England,  peace.'    The  substance  of  The  king's 
the  letter  is,  that  the  monks  should  take  advantage  of  the  delay  in  o^^nry 
his  return  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  the  things  that  make  for 


^  Oir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  26, 
ed.  Brewer,  p.  150. 

*  The  whole  story  of  the  dispute  is 
in  Gervase;  and  the  letters  written 
on  the  subject  are  in  the  Epistolcn 
CantuarienseSf  which  form  the  second 
yolume  of  my  Memorials  of  Richard  L 

'  This  is  certain  from  the  date  of 
the  letter  issued  by  the  king,  and 
ttom  Gkrvase,  c.  1544.  The  latter 
author  distinctly  says  that  he  died 
and  was  buried  within  a  week  of  his 
interview  with  the  monks.  He  died 
on  Thursday  July  6th,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  funeral  started  for 


Fontevraud.  We  are  not  told  the 
exact  day  of  the  burial,  but  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  Saturday, 
on  which  day  Giraldus  seems  to  place 
it,  Y.  Galfr.  p.  882.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  supposing  the  king  to  have  gone 
from  Saumur  to  Azai  on  Monday,  or 
early  on  Tuesday,  the  interview  with 
the  monks  may  have  taken  place  two 
or  three  days  earlier. 

*  Epp.  Cantuar.  p.  295. 

*  Epp.  Cantuar.  p.  297;  Oervase, 
c.  1545.  Gervase  omits  the  peculiar 
words  of  the  salutation. 
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patoi.  thftt  ibmy  might  find  ma  nuiar  mj  out  al  ibair  diftoalliMi 
wkeo  bo  abould  oomo.  Ttu  monlra,  delit^htod  with  tboir  loooni. 
retired,  aod  the  king  Uy  down  to  rwt.  It  wu  iben.  prirbabl;,  Ihal 
Um  fetft]  sebedole  wm  brought  him.'  which  he  had  eo  umnaely 
damuidsd  lA  OolombiArM.  It  wm  dnwn  np  In  the  (onn  of  >  nlmm 
bom  ftllegiaaoe :  all  who  had  Bdbarod  to  Riobaid  wm  BUowad  to 
ittoA  tfaani«alTea  henoafortfa  to  hitu,  in  rananoiatbD  o(  Um  fatfav** 
ri|^  over  ^m.*  Ho  ordered  the  naiuea  to  be  nad.  Tbo  fint  oa 
lb*  l>(  WW  (httt  of  John.  The  sound  of  the  beloved  bum  ■torlled 
bim  ftt  onoe.  Hu  leaped  up  (rum  biit  bed  ea  one  beeide  binweUL  Hid 
lookitig  roond  him  with  «  quiek  tronbl«d  Klanoe  exeUimed,  *  le  U 
hue  that  John,  mj  nrj  heart,  the  beet  beloved  of  all  mj  tooM,  kr 
wboM  advaaoament  I  bare  brangbt  npon  me  all  th»  mJnaty.  baa 
? '  The  reader  bad  no  other  onawer  to  mab*  than  to 
repeal  the  nania.  Henry  aaw  that  it  was  on  the  list,  and  tiinnr 
Umsell  back  on  tba  oouofa.  He  tamed  hia  teoe  to  Um  wmlt.  and 
groaned  deeply.  '  Now.'  ha  aaid,  '  let  all  thinK*  ffo  what  way  tb«y 
may ;  I  can  no  more  (or  mya^  nor  for  Uie  world.'  Uie  heart  waa 
broken,  and  hi*  death-blow  etmok. 

He  oould  not,  bowerar,  remain  at  Ani.  His  people  carried  him 
in  a  litter  to  Chinon,*  whare  Oeoflray  waa  waiting  (or  him.  It  wm 
Um  fifth  day  of  tba  fevar,  utd  in  all  probability  be  waa  dalirioui  wtUi 
the  excitement  of  the  monting.  It  waa  remembered  and  lepucted 
in  EsgUDd  that  after  ba  waa  Imagfat  lo  Chinoo  he  outsed  tba  day 
an  whiefa  ba  waa  bom,*  and  invoked  Ood'a  maliaoa  on  Ua  hbi  : 
Ibe  bUhopa  and  priaeta  aboot  him  implored  bin  to  revoka  Uw  mma, 
bat  he  nfnaad.  Bot  OinUdoa,  trittar  enemy  aa  be  waa,  auiiiawba< 
■oftaoed  by  hia  miafartune,  laUa  a  different  tale.  He  drawn  lb 
piotora  o(  Um  dying  Idag  leaning  on  Oeolbay'a  *  aliooldar  whOai 
one  of  hia  knights  beU  bia  feet  in  hia  lap.  OeolKvy  waa  faaaiag 
the  fliea  from  the  Ung'a  (aoe,  aa  be  weemad  to  be  alaepinx.  Aa  Ifaiiy 
watdwd,  tba  king  revived  and  opened  hiaeyea.  HalooM  miOmotHf 
and  blaeaed  him.  '  Uy  aon,*  be  aaid,  '  my  daafeal,  (or  that  tboo 
baal  aver  atriTen  to  abow  towarda  me  anefa  (aithfulnaaa  and  gnUtada 
at  aon  ooold  abuw  lo  father.  U  by  Ood'a  maroy  I  aball  raoovar  ol  lUt 
al<fcDeaa,  1  will  of  a  lonty  do  to  tboe  the  dn^  of  the  beat  td  falham 
and  I  wOl  aet  thee  among  tba  grealaat  and  mighti«t  men  at  ay 
dominion.  Bat  i(  I  am  to  dia  witbuut  requiting  tbea^  may  Ood. 
who  ia  Um  anUior  and  rewarder  of  all  good,  reward  tbaa,  baeaoaa  la 
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■  Oi*.  OoMb.  La. 

■  B«**dM.   H«:    Otr.   Ckub.   T. 
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^ewcj  fortune  alike  thou  hast  shown  thyself  to  me  so  true  a  son. 
<}eoffiney,  of  whose  sincere  sorrow  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  over-  G«offrey'» 
whelmed  with  tears.    He  could  but  reply  that  all  he  prayed  for  was  ttonswitb 
his  father's  health  and  prosperity.     Another  day  passed,  and  the 
king's  strength  visibly  waned.    He  kept  crying  at  intervals, '  Shame, 
«hame  on  a  conquered  king.'  ^     At  last,  when  OeofiErey  was  again  by 
his  side,  the  poor  king  kept  telling  him  how  he  had  destined  him  for 
the  see  of  York,  or,  if  not  York,  Winchester ;  ^  but  now  he  knew  that 
he  was  dying.    He  drew  off  his  best  gold  ring  with  the  device  of  the 
panther,  and  bade  him  send  it  to  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Castile ; 
and  another  very  precious  ring,  with  a  sapphire  of  great  price  and 
virtue,  he  ordered  to  be  delivered  out  of  his  treasure.    Then  he 
desired  that  his  bed  should  be  carried  into  the  chapel,  and  placed 
before  the  altar.^    He  had  strength  still  to  say  some  words  of  con-  The  king's 
fession,  and  received  '  the  Ck)mmunion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  ^  death, 
Lord  with  devotion.'    And  so  he  died,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  "^"^^  * 
fever/  on  the  sixth  of  July,  the  octave  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
PauL 

There  is  a  branch  of  politics  without  some  consideration  of  Theforrign 
which  our  view  of  the  reign  and  of  the  value  of  its  historians  would  ^giand 
be  very  imperfect.    I  will  point  out  very  briefly  the  ways  in  which  this  time 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  during  the  middle  ages  was  affected 
by  the  circumstances,  the  acts,  and  the  alliances  of  the  first  king  of 
the  house  of  Anjou. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  England  owes  her  isolation  of 
introduction  into  the  family  of  European  nations  to  the  Norman  before  the 
Conquest.    Almost  all  her  previous  intercourse  with  the  continent    ^^^'^^ 
had  been  of  that  personal  and  occasional  sort  which,  although  it 
helps  to  increase  acquaintance,  has  Httle  in  common  either  with 
the  dynastic  poHoy  of  kings  or  the  political  action  of  nations.    It  is 
the  first  step  indeed,  but  only  a  step  towards  it.    The  early  inter- 
marriages of  the  house  of  Wessex  with  the  EarHngs,  and  the  later 
^ones  with  the  families  of  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  emperors ;  the  sngUahmta 
momentary  jealousy  of  Charles  and  Offa,  that  of  Lewis  and  Kenulf  ^  aotknis 
(if  it  were  more  than  a  mere  verbal  bravado) ;  the  travels  of  Ethel-  f,^^e^ 
wulf  and  Alfred ;  the  wanderings  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  ^^*>^ 
of  Ethelred ;  the  long  list  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem 

'  Gir.   Cftmb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  26,  septima;   die  videlioet  qaem  physioi 

ed.  Brewer,  p.  150.  oritioum    vooant.'      Gir.    Camb.    De 

»  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.,  Ang.  Sac.  Inst.  Pr.  iii.  26,  ed.  Brewer,  p.  160. 

iL  882.  •  Eemble,    Oodex    Dipl.    i.     281. 

'  This  is  mentioned,  I  think,  only  Compare    this    with    the    letters    of 

by  Hoveden,  ii.  367.  Leo  III.  to  Charles,  in  Mansi,  xiii. 

*  *  feria  qointa,  et  a  qao  deonbnit  969,  974. 
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that  atralohes  IbiouRh  the  whde  of  tb«  Anglo-Saxon  i 
WUliUOd  to  EaIdnd»i]d8wa7ii,£roiiiIii»toH«rolduid1 

bad  done  litlls  mora  than  ramiDd  tha  BtrnggUng  p 
'dark  '  aggs,  that  in  tbo  Nortbern  8«a.  Hpar»t«d  in  Ungms** 
laws  from  tha  noes  that  bad  fallen  and  riaen  nnder  tbs  apall  of 
Bom«,  laj  two  island*  full  of  Cbriatian  inon  and  obnrobta,  tfaat  had 
their  wan  and  peace,  their  oounoilii  atid  policy,  almost  antinl;  to 
tbemMl^'os. 

In  one  raepect  indeed  there  waa  an  ^paranl  and  an  obrioBi  n- 
oeption  to  thia  gmeral  aeveianoe :  ftom  tiw  flnt  agw  a(  tha  Ooa- 
Teraion  some  eort  of  intaroouna  had  baan  ""^■s^'ftr*  batw—  Iba 
ofaarohefl.  Bat  avan  tbia  was  Boan^,  intarrnpted,  and  aioaptteaL 
Northumbria  bj  bar  miaaiona  to  Frieatand,  Waaaax  by  tba  gift  of 
Bonifaoa  to  Germany,  had  done  aoraetbing  to  fulfll  tha  ivtj  of 
children  to  the  panmt  land.  Alcuin  bad  mora  than  repaid  tbe  debt 
under  which,  two  ceiilurioa  Uttore,  the  KranoO'tiallican  church  bad 
laid  the  infant  CbriMtianitj  of  thu  Hvptkrcby.  Une  or  two  lltaiaij 
friendships  continued  to  throw  a  ra;  of  light  aoroaa  tbs  ^oon «( 
ihii  ninth  wnturjr.  Once  or  twica  a  legato  is  admlttsd  fncn  Beat, 
hut  as  BO  inquirer  or  an  ambaaaador,  not  jet  as  a  judge ;  beta  lima 
to  time  an  arebbiahop  orassea  the  Alps  and  ia  antartatited  at  lliB 
Lataran.  From  Flourj  and  S.  Omsr  we  had  Importod  an  vmnleoam 
and  nnaeaaonable  monaohism ;  and  later  oa  had  avan  dmwn  a  nsv 
ajrslam  of  adooation  trotn  tha  oollegaa  of  Lormina.  Bat  that*  «m 
little  in  common  between  the  asoatie  ptelatea  and  pjona  wilas  of 
England  and  tba  aaoulanHw]  biahopa  and  dialoTal  politidaaa  of 
Praooe  and  Gennany  ;  little  harmony  of  feeling  b«tween  tha  aaholaw 
of  Bade,  Alooin,  AUrad.  and  Elfrio,  and  tbs  schools,  moral,  poUttnl, 
or  inlelleetnal,  that  produoed  a  Hildehrand  or  ao  Adalbert  BafUsh 
biahopa  ware  a  graatar  noral^  In  a  oouneil  of  Pimnoa  or  Boom  Ikaa 
their  British  predeoessoca  had  been  at  Arias  and  Riraiid,  or  Iha 
namsa  of  Anglo-Haxon  aainta  ia  the  calendar  of  lAatimnb  Wnu 
the  Oonqoest  thia  iaolation  aaasaa. 

Uka  many  otbar  featurea  of  am  Batioaal  eharactar,  thkt,  {■  tl» 
ago  immadiataly  praesdlng  tha  Conqnaal,  aaamad  to  ba  iiiiiki|idtg  i 
d»nga.  Tbe  reign  of  Oftinito  had  pal  bia  Bm^iah  kiagdon  ia  doH 
eooBazlon  with  Northarn  Enrops ;  a  talation  wUeb,  ''■(['"■''n  aaim 
a  princa  who  poaiesaeil  a  largw  staka  on  thaaontinoalllMoaByalkar 
wboavar  mlad  In  England,  ml^t  haia  nmllad  baooiaioohaftsli 
M  ibiiowad  tba  naion  with  Normandy.  Bot  in  this  mss  tha  daa- 
Hon  of  tha  oonoazion  was  ao  short,  and  tha  poink  at  floq|BBMiaa  m 
far  ranumd  Ihmd  tha  fosaa  of  poUtioal  Ufa,  birth  in  nllgiaa  sail  la 
seeolar  milWaa,  and  Ihs  Engliab  poUc?  of  Oaanta  was  •  ~  ~ 
that,  la  apf  la  o(  Us  slalsaaianUka  aad  eauDopolilaa  inattaaM^  as  ■ 
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reenlts   followed.    Again   under  Edward  the  Confessor  England  And  sdwaM 
seemed  first  to  advance  towards  and  then  to  retire  from  intimacy 
with  her  foreign  sisters.    Edward's  wandering  life  had  made  him 
familiar  with  the  manners  and  cities  of  many  men  ;  and  although 
he  came  back  to  his  island  throne  little  wiser  than  when  he  left  it, 
having  learned  only  what  had  better  have  been  forgotten,  his  people 
were  awakened  somewhat  rudely  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other 
nations  than  Danes  and  Norsemen  who  felt  a  vivid  interest  in  their 
fertile  lands  and  cunning  goldsmiths'  work.    From  Lorraine  and 
Baxony  poured  in  strange  bishops ;  from  Normandy  and  Flanders  Poutioai 
came  noble  adventurers  with  old  Teutonic  names,  but  Frenchmen  in  £i!^^i£ 
manners  and  intrigue  ;  now  each  political  party  at  home  sought  allies  gdwiuti™^' 
and  a  fulcrum  in  some  foreign  court :  one  in  Normandy,  one  in 
Flanders,  one  in  Denmark ;  the  king  himself  most  natundly  in  the 
imperial  house.    It  was  from  Germany  perhaps  that  he  had  learned 
to  admire  the  relations  of  Henry  U.  and  Cunegunda,'  and  to  see  in 
their  Bamberg  a  pattern  for  his  own  Westminster.^    But  just  as 
feudalism  itself,  although  matters  had  been  verging  upon  it  so  long, 
came  on  England  at  last  per  saltumy  the  result  of  sudden  invasion, 
not  the  outgrowth  of  natural  causes  regularly  developed  ;  so,  when 
the  time  came  for  her  to  step  into  the  whirlpool  of  European 
intereeta,  the  impulse  came  from  without,  the  step  was  taken  at  the  TheOim- 
time  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Conquest.    Henceforth,  instead  of  ^  itarung- 
associating  with  other  nations  in  casual,  personal,  or  occasional  ^'^^ 
interests  only,  she  was  to  take  her  place  as  a  player  in  the  great  game. 

Not  less  than  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  Conquest,  this  result  was  import»ooe 

of  fchA  fJm 

afifeoted  by  the  character  of  the  conquering  house,  by  the  condition  nuies  in  thif 
of  Europe  itself,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  great  enterprise  which  had  ^^^ 
for  its  chief  consequence  the  bringing  the  nations  face  to  face  with 
each  other — the  first  Crusade.    Of  this  latter  influence  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  as  it  is  that  of  the  Conquest 
itself;   but  whether  or  no  England  would  without  the  Norman 
dynasty  be  drawn  into  the  Crusade — and  throughout  the  Crusades, 
in  their  whole  duration,  there  is  a  thread  of  English  distinct  from  BngUsh  m 
Norman  or  Angevin  interest — it  was  by  that  connexion  that  it  was  with  Nor 
in  fact  so  involved.    It  is  a  consequence  of  the  Conquest,  not  one  of  Mtm^ th* 
a  set  of  co-ordinate  causes.  onmOm 

It  might  seem  more  natural  to  fix  our  date  at  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
It  was  nearest  to  the  Crusade  ;  it  was  the  earliest  point  at  which  the 

*  Vita    Henrici,    Canis,    Lect.    iiL  Ganhilda,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  III. 
p.  9,  p.  81.  18  called  by  the  biographer  of  Edward 

*  I  dare  not  venture  to  aflSrm  that  (ed.  Luard,  896)  Edward's  sister. 
Edw&rd  ever  was  in  Germany,  but  She  was  the  daugliter  of  Canute  and 
the  evidence  for    his    political  con-  Emma. 

nexion  with  that  coontry  is  abundant. 
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pablio  miad  of  England  could  bavo  b«en  flonaulled  on  tartifpt  poUtiM, 
(or  under  tirn  Willuuna  national  thought  in  Norman  u  In  fiaglishniMi 
was  in  Abejanoe,  and  Hnnry  bjr  hiii  relation!  wttfa  Frono*  Uid 
Flandoni,  by  tho  marrioAo  of  hiH  daughter  with  Henry  V^  and  lh*l 
influenoe  over  his  aon-in-Uw  which  Ud  to  thu  btdisf  that  by  fall 
ftdvioe  Ibe  emporor  woa  abont  to  lax  the  empire  on  Uw  pUa  d 
Domesday  Book,'  olearly  oxonjiood  an  important  waigbt  in  eoe- 
I  polltica.  Bnt  Henry's  poaitkm  in  Enrope.  digniflad  m  tl 
ms,  iflsalted  io  great  numre  from  Ui  Eatber'e  policy,  and  spnag 
•Hogether  from  thai  startling  rooeeos  whiob  hod  routed  FntMi  Into 
temfled  Jealonsy,  and  epreod  into  fortfaor  Europe  Ibe  panie  (ear  Ibal 
WUlkm  Bostftr,  the  ohooen  of  Alexander  and  HUdubrand,  woa  going 
k)  deeeend  upon  tbe  empire  like  Alario  or  Altilo,  or  as  a  lilile  Utw 
Ibe  Normans  did  on  Apulia,  at  tbe  papal  invitation,  a  iicotuga  at 
on«e  of  lobiiini  and  oirlliMtion.  But  it  is  to  lbs  Conqnesl  ilsstl,  h 
inciuding  all  the  other  K»oondaiy  impulsen,  that  we  may  tt»flB«TCf7- 
thing  diJtinctivn  in  tbe  change,  iiy  it  tlie  church  U  brooght  isls 
cloM  connexion  with  Borne,  and  the  nation  in  its  politinl  m 
aftor  a  abort  apprenticeship  in  the  quomls  of  Frsneb  and  F~ 
provincial  Boveraigns,  takes  that  place  In  European  parties  Blilih. 
for  good  or  evil,  it  has  retained  with  Utlls  «baage  ol  ottltiida  lor 
ssTBD  bnodred  years,  and  more  or  Isis  to  tba  prsssnt  day. 

It  woold,  I  am  awonH  bs  mors  in  uoordonoswitb  the  |ilitlfiniij 
of  history  Io  base  Ihs  rebttons  wblob  sufasistsd  bstwten  Eafbad 
and  F^onee  during  the  Utter  mUdls  ages  upon  gsnaml  pf1nni|ilM. 
I7  a  raferenos  to  those  genenl  laws  which  aia  so  oonwalsat  a 
rsTslatiDn  in  the  ignorance  of  facts:  by  sddadng  ths  oalagal 
antagonism  botween  insular  and  continental  nations,  bstwasi  TsttloM 
•ad  Calts,  between  trading  and  ogricaltuial  peoplss ;  or  tbs  Jsslnnt 
rivalry  which  is  of  oourse  the  normal  condition  of  stotss  wkM^ 
having  no  common  object  of  ambition,  are  always  in  aetlra  4 


petition :  or  any  of  tho  sUborololy 


arguments  whi 


io  apt  to  show  that  M  things  wonld  hav*  been  osoetly  si 
II  siwything  hod  been  dlamMrioaUy  oppouls  to  what  il  1 
[  Ola  may  be  qnils  Inta ;  U  may  bs  a  tsir  nperimont  for  tbs  n 
l  fllriMtion  of  tbs  monl  gorermnsBl  o(  tba  world ;  bnt  Ills  tnt  h 
r  nitd  whatever  tbe  pbilosophsr  may  do,  tba  student  may  not  p 
[  Io  riew  matt«s  bom  that  high  standing  point  ol  wUdi  tuHai 
I  Indindaaliliea  beooms  invisibla.    As  s  mottsr  at  bet  it  wm  I 
I  Ibe  Nonnon  Conquest  that  Enghad  as  a  sloto  was  \ 
\  Nblioo  with  Ibe  powm  of  Eonps^  sad  from  ila  i^ 
Witb  tboas  powwi,  as  tbe  evinla  of  tbe  twslfib  esBlny  ^ 
[  Ibot  its  poUtkol  poaitioB  was  dstsmiaad  down  to  lbij| 
•  one  rMMm.  *t.  Onsts.  L  14*. 
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second  French  levolution.  And  this  definition  was  owing,  not  to 
antipathies  or  sympathies  of  races,  not  to  physical  geography,  nor  to 
distinctions  in  the  development  of  feadal  institutions,  bat  to  the 
varying  personal  relations  of  the  rulers  of  the  kingdoms,  and  to  the 
second  nature  of  peoples  educated  for  twenty  generations  in  the  wars, 
and  identifying  themselves  through  good  and  evil  with  the  interests, 
and  accumulating  six  centuries'  experience  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  kings. 

But  although  it  was  by  the  Conquest  that  England  was  forced  Rebttonaof 
into  the  participation  of  European  politics,  it  is  to  the  complications  a^i^^  . 
of  the  following  century  that  the  determination  of  her  exact  position  ^^ii|^ 
with  regard  to  them  is  to  be  ascribed.    There  were  during  the 
medifldval  period  three  distinct  crises  which  defined  the  relations  of 
England  with  France,  out  of  which  most  of  her  external  history 
resulted :   the  Conquest,  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  reign  of 
Edward  lU.    Of  these  three  the  second  is  from  this  point  of  view  the 
nx)St  decisively  important.    The  French  and  Norman  quarrels  might 
indeed  have  produced  the  same  results  as  did  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Eleanor,  but  their  operation  was  merged  in  the  larger  questions 
opened  by  the  personal  hatred  between  the  Angevin  princes  and  the 
house  of  Lewis  VII.,  and  by  the  jealousies  accumulated  by  the 
transfer  of  Guienne  and  Poictou.    The  wars  of  Edward  UI.  and  Th^take 
Henry  V.  would  have  been  impossiUe  without  that  training  in  the  from  the 
hatred  of  foreigners  which  had  been  growing  upon  the  English  since  ^^^il 
the  Conquest,  but  had  reached  its  maximum  during  the  internal  and 
external  quarrels  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Not  that  it  was  by  any 
means  an  indiscriminating  hatred.    England  accepted  the  alien 
Stephen  rather  than  the  alien  Geoffirey ;  and  by  the  alien  Simon  de 
Montfort  wrought  her  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  based  on  and 
aggravated  by  foreign  favouritism.    The  king  as  a  general  rule  was 
accepted  as  the  national  leader,  and,  so  long  as  his  barons  remained 
foreigners  in  spirit,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with  him  against 
them.    When  the  amalgamation  between  the  barons  and  the  people 
was  completed,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  king  brought  his  Tbeoriffinof 
friends  and  ministers  from  abroad,  it  was  time  indeed  to  limit  the  feding 
power  of  the  crown,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  changing  the  rn^ 
dynasty;    and  the  political  alliances    of    the    king,  unlike  mere 
matrimonial  ones,  seem  to  have  commanded  the  full  sympathy  of 
the  nation  generally.     To  the  English  of  the  twelfth  century,  de- 
livered by  Henry  II.  from  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  Norman  baronage, 
France  was   the  great  stay  and  support  of  the  common  enemies  Pnumtte 
of  themselves  and  their  king :  to  those  of  the  thirteenth,   from  SfKaffUah 
the  accession  at  least  of  Henry  lU.,  France  was  the  source  and  home  ^^i^^ 
of  men  and  measures  which,  as  sustaining  the  royal  faithlessness. 
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w«ra  klike  hfttofol  to  noblM  «nd  people :  (nnn  Uw  nign  ol 
Edwud  IIL  downwuds,  kioft,  noblas,  Mid  people  joined  bwrt  «iid 
•oul  in  •  wnr  which  lurted  aa  long  u  tin  middle  igoe  IIhiiimIim 

The  gt&te  of  *  the  bftUnoe  o(  power  in  Enrope,*  ia  kbe  twelfth 
cental^,  wm  this  brieflj :  there  were  oertein  irnet  bandlae  at  etstee, 
OonneoMd  hy  a  dynaatio  or  hj  m  tuMooal  unitj ;  the  Utiyinm  al 
t^uioe,  the  em^ure  in  Oomuij,  the  Christiftn  Btklea  of  Spein,  Um 
tenitoriee  o(  the  bonee  of  PUntegenet,  the  still  eoUd  remiuat  of  Uie 
BjHUitiiM  empin,  the  well-oonpected  dominionB  o(  the  Nonnuia  in 
ApoliM  uid  Siflily.  Of  theee,  Fnnoe.  Oennen/.  end  Speln  wen 
buily  atriving  either  for  eoneolidetion  or  egeinet  duwolutioD ;  the 
Mtotee  of  the  PUntegeneti  were  boond  only  bj  the  penooel  tie; 
CoDBkuitinople  w»a  fer  femoviBd  fRMn  the  iaiereata  of  Ohritleodan, 
bar  faoa  sat  always  eeatward,  in  ohnroh  and  sl*U ;  the  NomiKB  atete 
ia  Bicily  and  Apulia  wae  the  beat  orguiiaed  end  most  anited  IringikWi 
and  thi»,  l»ken  in  oonjunotion  with  Uw  woettb,  splendour,  ability, 
end  maritiine  superiority  of  the  kings,  gare  il  en  importenoe  nvab 
gntimr  than  was  due  to  its  extent  All  tbase  graet  powers,  with  the 
•Koeption  of  the  laat.  had  their  enerKtes  far  the  most  pert  employed 
On  domeetie  stmgglae,  end  were  prevanlod  by  the  intorpueitioa  of 
■mall  semi-neutrel  territoriee  from  eny  oxlensire  or  oritioel  aoUiwoii, 
vbilst  much  of  their  natursl  aggresuve  spirit  was  gkrM  off  Io  tba 
Best.  Bvtween  the  Normeu  end  tbe  de  /aeto  empif*  1^  Ih* 
dsbelable  and  unmenagoable  eetetee  of  tbe  p^noy,  end  tfaa  batwBik 
of  Lnnbardy,  iteelf  a  teak  tor  thewbtde  imperial  energlee.  BatWHD 
tbe  eame  empire  end  Frenoa  lay  the  remelne  of  the  uuiaal 
Lotharingiitn  end  BnrgimdiaD  kingdoms,  bum  tbe  North  8sb  to  the 
HsditariKneen,  hardly  enr  more  thui  nominally  impvial ;  a  rafioB 
destined  to  bo  tbe  battlefield  of  nuuiy  genantiasie.  as  soon  ae  the 
rival  nationB  should  have  consolidated  tbnaselvee  end  gist  np  llait 
etnnftlb.  but  at  preeont  ectingas  a  beriiaronrwhiiiblt  wesanlae 
to  fight,  and  fer  safer  to  shake  hands.  Betwean  Piftnee  end  Bfaln, 
neilbor  of  which  had  time  for  foreign  war,  ley  the  soalbsra  inhsril 
HiOB  of  EleeoOT  end  her  Tessals,  whilst,  altboogh  behren  Lewis  TO. 
Mtd  Hemy  IL  there  lay  no  such  oonvenleot  weleoue  bordeeleiid. 
ttere  existed  io  Fraaoe  *  elaea  of  vassaU  whose  iatenet  «m  et  onae 
to  keep  the  two  kings  eeoader  end  to  prmant  either  from  t 
irbetmitig  tbe  oUmt.  The  wsUan  of  Champagne  end  P 
*  d^wnded  on  tbe  beleoee  of  power  betweeo  I 
basbenda  of  RUuior  of  GnieiiiM. 

By  bmad  iotemala^  bentan.  and  by  eonrtent  c 
home,  BO*  in  tbe  bamiliatioa  «(  aapsing  tmhIs.  now  la  tbe  ekug|l* 
MB    Bgftbst  tbe   CYenrhelmhag    power   of    tbe  gnaiar 
teiidaloriae,  now  in  the  maJatenenae  of  paeae  betwaea  rirale,  tbs 
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two  great  representatives  of  the  resurrection  of  European  life,  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany,  were  kept  at  arm's  length  from 
each  other,  and,  as  being  at  arm's  length,  in  an  attitude  something 
like  friendship.  So  for  the  most  part  they  continued  until  the 
consolidation  of  France  by  Lewis  XI.,  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  territory  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  produced  what  is  now  the 
recognised  due  to  modem  politics,  the  balance  of  power  properly  so 
called:  the  days  when  the  borderlands  became,  instead  of  a 
guarantee  of  peace,  a  battlefield  of  annual  wars.  The  only  real 
question  between  them  at  this  time  was  the  papacy ;  and  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  a  European  war  to  be  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  rival 
popes.  The  emperor  found  no  sympathy  in  France  for  his  claim  vt&adh 
to  nominate  or  influence  the  election  of  a  pontiff:  France  was  regards tb« 
always  the  open  asylum  of  the  exiled  champions  of  ecclesiastical  Sl^^ 
independence.  But  France  was  yet  a  long  way  from  Italy,  and  her 
assistance  was  given  more  readily  in  the  applause  of  councils,  and 
in  the  material  support  of  board,  lodging,  and  preferment,  than  in 
either  armies  or  embassies.  Italy  could  fight  her  own  battles,  and 
her  innate  life  and  passionate  vigour  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  strength  of  Germany  removed  far  from  home  to  a  land  of 
strange  air  and  unfamiliar  food.  Beyond  Germany  lay  towards  the 
East  a  wide  field  for  imperial  energies,  whether  they  took  the  line 
of  conquest  or  that  of  conversion.  But  the  typical  dominion  of 
Italy  was  an  object  far  too  dear,  even  to  the  wise  head  and  the  strong 
heart  of  the  great  Frederick,  to  allow  him  to  look  elsewhere,  until 
the  time  came  for  the  united  effort  of  the  Ghristian  world  to  recover 
Jerusalem,  lost  by  their  divisions  and  apathy. 

Into  such  a  Europe  was  England,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  English  Bi«uior^ 
people  under  their  foreign  lord,  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century.  puo«^*°^ 
The  Conquest  had  taught  them  what  foreigners  were ;  the  reign  of  oiMenXb- 
Henry  n.  placed  them  in  the  closest  relation  to  France,  and  through  ^^^ 
it  in  a  position  to  affect  the  rest  of  the  continent.    By  the  possession  j^^^p^^ 
of  the  insular  kingdom  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  house  had  voy^en 
made  at  once  the  presence  of  a  new  influence  felt.    When  Henry 
had  successfully  vindicated  his  claims  to  the  domains  and  superior- 
ities united  in  Eleanor's  inheritance,  he  found  himself  in  one  part 
or  another  of  his  estates  in  contact  as  close  as  was  convenient  with  all 
the  great  powers.    Gascony  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  Aragon, 
and  to  the  disputed  frontier  of  Castile  and  Navarre.    The  homage  Hisewiy 
of  Toulouse^  placed  him  in  condition  to  affect  the  outlying  pro-  onuoedto 
vinces  of  the  empire  in  the  south,  from  which  in  the  north  he  was  ^w^^^ 
separated    by  the  line,  geographically  and  politically  thin,  of  the  J!^£||terri- 
county  of  Flanders.    Between  north  and  south  he  bordered  on  a  ^^"^ 

'  Hoveden,  iL  45. 
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1  bj'  Iftw  uid  right,  but  qnito  willing  to  b«  d 
Bis  MtfliMt  nMwniraB  mra  taken  to  nuke  this  d«bal«blB  Und  faia 
Bjr  muTjing  hia  md  Btarj  to  ths  daughter  of  Lawia  VIL,  b« 
)  UmMU  of  Ifao  Vexin,  and  Ittft  tba  Fnnob  Uiig  with  bo 
d«l«iBibl«  line,  in  cms  of  mr,  b«tween  Boii«n  and  Paris :  by  tba 
nuuriag*  o(  Oeoflnj  be  obtained  immediata  poaaaaaioa  of  Brittuiy, 
to  whicb  he  had  alrwdy  a  bodal  elaim,  aa  to  tho  Vaxia  be  bad 
nine  show  of  an  heraditarj  ono ; '  bj  tba  betrothal  of  Riobard  to  a 
prinoees  of  Alston,*  be  seemed  for  a  moment  inoUoed  to  aUsnpl 
an  inlnuion  into  Spain,  bnt  it  waa  teall;  a  nomeolaiy  eipadi^ 
intended  to  eJTeot  the  great  claim  to  Tonlonse,  and  when  do  taagm 
omxamrj  was  soilmd  to  dnpr  pnbrenea  being  gWen  to  UMilfav 
Franoh  matdi  wbioh  would  Movra  BourgM  and  Dcrrj  for  tba 
fntvre  lord  of  Onianna  and  Pc^okm. 

In  these  few  airenmstanoefl  wo  hare  the  whttleof  the  Franoh  policu 
of  Henry  IL  They  point,  if  nut  to  a  high  ambition,  o«rtainlf  not 
Ici  a  misobierona  one  ;  aud  theji  indicftto  a  mind  far  man  deairons 
of  peace  than  of  war.  Bjr  thcM  mMaarwi,  and  bjr  a  patic;  of  psMS^ 
Hsnry  managed  to  pat  bimaeU  in  the  right  in  all  dispntea  with 
Lewis  VU. ;  and  dnring  the  eariy  years  of  Philip  II.  be  aoted  witt 
singular  onaeifJehneea  as  an  arbiter  in  tba  qnarrela  of  tlie  TntaA 
VMsals.*  In  the  twmer  reign  tbe  difflonltiaa  always  uom  from  tba 
interierenos  of  Lewis  in  tbo  domsstie  aSairs  of  his  ex-wita ;  mad  ta 
tbe  latter  Henry  repud  good  lot  evil,  a«ting  as  a  yeiftoator  In  dl»- 
palM  which  originated  in  tbo  donastie  jealosaiea  of  lbs  malumsl  aod 
matrimonal  eonnexions  of  the  yoonf  it^  In  these  tnwclkae  Uw 
English  did  not  often  find  tbamaelvas  engaged  hand  to  band  with 
their  Fnneh  foea.  Tbe  few  oampaigne  In  wbiefa  battles  wen  really 
loagfat  Henry  eanied  on  by  meraonariea.  It  was  mtbar  by  tyinpMt^ 
with  a  soreraign  who  spared  both  tbe  blood  and  money  of  hia  own 
people,*  who  ntUiasd  and  cansnroed  for  the  fighting  of  hie  battle*  thn 
objeotsirf  their  most  iolnasenntipatby,  that  ths  BngUsb  hatred  cf  lbs 
Pranob  origtmlsd  u>d  gnrw,  ontU  Ibey  met  to  fight  side  by  aide  oniar 
the  walls  of  Aora.  TbopoU^of  HenrylnPranee  wnaaim^aCanuly 
poUfly— Angevin  it  may  perbftps  be  oalled,  bnt  Angertn  in  kvo 
eeneea,  a  bad  one  and  a  good  one :  bad  in  the  inherited  isntai*  ti 
patty  aggrandissment  and  naaampoloiu  ehiennsty,  good  in  lbs  point 
that  England's  man  and  traemra  w«e  aol  eibaasteil  in  a  giwk  wv 
or  in  a  Urge  pc^tiflsl  etmggle. 

Had  the  etala  o(  Europe  bean  otbar  tlmn  what  U  rnrna.  Ue 

•  (M.   TIL   vlL    II.   t.    L     Otr.         •  BnedM.  L  tJl.  BU. 
Oenk  O*  InU.  P>.  M-  Bnww),  p.         •  Diali^M    di     ~ 
IS.  'Ifaralt  Mim  ii 

•  BabMt  4>  Mmlm,  ad   IIM.  mt. 
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intensifying  and  onintermitting  feud  with  France  most  have  driven  Hemy^s 
Henry  II.  to  seek  alliances  with  such  of  the  great  powers  as  might  ^^^  ^Lioe 
feel  the  same  apprehensions  from  the  same  quarter.    Spain,  Germany,  ^^^^' 
and  Italy  would  be  the  natural  resource  in  such  circumstances.    But  oonneoted 
ao  two  powerful  states,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  felt  them-  other  foreign 
selveB  at  this  time  in  immediate  contact  or  in  immediate  rivaky.  ^^^''^^ 
Eleanor's  inheritance  had  placed  England  nearer  to  France  than  any 
other  two  states  capable  of  independent  policy  yet  lay  to  each  other. 
The  rapprochement  between  Henry  and  the  more  distant  powers  was 
brought  about  by  other  means,  more  especially  by  the  struggle  with  TheBeoket 
Thomas  Beoket,  which  from  a  mere  personal  quarrel  became,  owing  to  momot^o- 
tiie  pertinacity  of  both  parties,  a  topic  of  intense  interest  throughout  ^^'^ 
Europe.   Henry's  three  daughters  were  married  into  Germany,  Spain,  ^uiAnocs 
and  Italy ;  in  two  at  least  out  of  three  cases  thealliance  was  suggested 
by  the  political  circumstances  arising  from  this  contest.    In  all 
three  we  trace  the  beginning  of  a  connexion  which  runs,  with  come 
changes  of  colour,  but  in  an  unbroken  thread,  throughout  the  middle 
ages.    These  marriages,  however,  were  not  of  Henry's  seeking  ;  they 
were  the    result  of    earnest  application    from  the  royal    suitors, 
and  they  were  concluded  after  careful  consideration  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  husband  in  the  royal  or  national  councils.^    It  is  as  clear  that 
the  goodwill  of  the  nation  was  consulted  in  the  case  of  the  daughters, 
as  it  is  that  neither  its  interests  nor  its  wishes  were  regarded  in  the 
case  of  the  sons ;  and  thus  that  they  were  married  as  English,  not 
as  Angevin  princesses,  and  into  countries  where  the  English  were  well 
pleased  to  place  them.     Although  I  should  not  venture  to  say  that 
these  marriages   afford  a  clue  to  anything  like  a    comprehensive 
foreign  policy  on  Henry's  part,  they  do  mark  the  commencement  of 
dose  relations  with   European  states  which  considerably  affected 
later  combinations.    I  will  take  them  briefly  in  order. 

Germany  had  been  since  the  year  1152,  nominally  at  least,  under  Germany 
the  sway  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  seemed  at  the  beginning  J^^^/^ 
of  his  reign  to  have  united  in  a  family  alliance  the  Northern  and  ^^^  °- 
Southern,  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  interests,  which  had  been  in 
their  rivalry  so  pregnant  of  trouble  to  Henry  IV.,  and  which  were 
to  divide  the  world  in  the  parties  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin.    In  the 
strength  of  this  union  Frederick  had  set  up  his  own  pope,  and  kept  strength  of 
Alexander  HI.  for  some  years  in  exile ;  he  had  maintained  a  strong  SMtemm 
hold  on  the  Italian  cities,  and  had  curbed  or  intimidated  into  quiet- 
ness the  too  rapidly  degenerating  Normans  of  Apulia.    Frederick 

'  The    marriage    of    Matilda  with  of  Johanna  with  William  the  Good 

Henry  the  Lion  was  the  occasion  of  was  the  subject  of  a  deliberation  in 

an  aid  pur  fllle  marier,  as  to  which  council :  Hoveden,  ii.  94  ;  Benedict,  i. 

see  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.,  p.  898.    That  116, 117. 
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B&rbarosM  inherited  the  blood  of  the  omperor  Chulw  Uio  Qnat, 
bjr  ih*  aanu  Mraun  tbat  brought  it  into  tbu  veins  of  Henry  Baui- 
olere  and  Uenrjr  PUntagenet.  Jndith,  the  widow  of  Toetig,  aon  nf 
Godwin,'  hftd  tkken  m  her  eeoond  buaband  duke  Welf  of  Bevuie, 
the  oommon  •noeetor  of  Frederick  and  hi«  cousin  And  nilj  Henrj 
tbeLkm.  Her  dfter  tUlilde  wui  the  wife  of  WiUiun  the  Conqoenr. 
The  Oennan  flonoesion.  began  b;  the  childron  of  Etbelrad  *  »ai 
Edmnnd,  had  boon  nulntftined   bj  tho  miuruge  of  UkttU*  Um 

,'**'  duifthler  of  Henrj  I.,  the  heir  ultimately  of  the  line  of  Oedrio,  wilh 
theemparm-  Henrjr  V.  Much  Enf^lixh  ^Id  hei)  flown  UMnerfortli 
Into  German;.  Oermen  princee  visited  and  ronnled  Um  NomMa 
oourt ;  ui  Austrlui  duke  or  iiMrgntTe  had  pariibad  in  Ih*  Wbita 
Ship.*  The  imperial  hold  on  the  Belgian  proviaoaa,  which  wm 
rindioated  by  Henry  V.,*  brought  the  empira  into  cIomi  ooolaot  with 
the  coveted  Flemish  inberitanoe  of  hta  father-in-kw.     Henry  L  had 

U4  the  reputation  of  gnntly  inflnenoing  Ute  policy  of  the  later  yeaia  ol 
Henry  V. :  on  the  emperor's  death  the  imperial  Jewels  found  their 
way  into  the  Euf^tisb  treasury ;  it  wae  not  altogeUier  impoaalble 
that  Htmry  V.  intended  the  empire  to  ro  with  them  to  uthar  llatflda 
or  her  (atber.*  Tbu  prompt  action,  however,  of  the  Saxon  pv^  had 
defeated  the  deeixna  of  both  Matilda  and  the  FnnooniaB  and 
Swabian  dukea.  Lothar  had  subverted  for  tho  time  the  old  inparial 
pdioy,  and  the  reign  of  Btepfaon  had  in  GnKlaml  centred  all  m«'fl 
thoughts  on  their  own  safety. 

It  was  apparently  the  similarity  of  droumataaoas  and  a  craving 
for  political  sympathy  and  aUtanoB  in  eoolaaiaatical  difBonltiaa  thai 
brought  Henry  II.  and  Predorlck  Barbaitwea  logetbar.  In  116S 
Fradarick  found  himself  tnestrioably  entangled  witii  the  pope,  and  aaw 
Henry  in  the  same  predicament  with  Beoket.  whom  the  pofia  waa 
warily  and  Lewie  VIJ.  enthnaiaetically  supporting.  It  beeuDa  an 
object  of  importance  with  Frederick  to  obtain  the  adhwioa  irf 
Enf^d  to  the  antipcqia.    The  emperor  propoaed  two  niarriafaa ;  * 

Mrhar*  o«  utiMr  1*^  *nm- 
Utad.  DtmontM  amui  Banlst^b 
MatsanUaA  UnfloM  ne  alte  alsl 
:  ai  qoe  dnoe  Uioe.  Buwte  The  peMact  !•  aiaMa^f 
Haianoott,  .  .  ^  Pfo<  anteined  ef  8laphaa  ^r^^a  ef  Danan, 
■Ball.'— MMiachea  WalagerteBals,  Pe  bat  ll  Is  sor*^  tvry  ckawue.  U 
&1Nlb  PrlaaMbiM  (aar.  elr.  UB8).  IheweeaftwlMwilh  OnliiiKpriaii 
19.  Ouda. LesMoMB.  wL  Ui.  f.  S.  p.  oftfaaWMdeT  Sea pMowa. W v«Mi 
MS.  Ceaf—i*.  U  H». 

*  Bm  dta  eariooa  paawg.  In  Bo*^  •  OnL  Vh.  slL  la.  Ha  owM  heae 
dfli'a  Unl  Afpandli.  &B.  veLH.  t8«,  hen  e  ten  ol  Aviee  ol  Snbte,  h*^ 
lAmiii  pineelet  el  Iba  athaUn«  laeeed  lwal>ad.  I.  -  "  ^  * —^ 
■dnrd   la  aallad    KaleaaoUe*.  res  •  OUe  FrWac  ■ 

OUmt  eo^   bava   lti»-         •  BtmimK  i.  IS 

-  U.  d.  Mento.  «L  rUL.  U  MO. 
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asked  two  of  Henry's  daughters,  one  for  his  son,  the  other  for  his 
cousin  Henry  the  Lion.    The  proposal  was  favourably  received  by  iiieEngUih 
the  king,  although  his  prime  minister,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  refused  ^^^^^ 
to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  imperial  ambassador,  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,^  and  the  altars  on  which  he  had  celebrated  were  thrown 
down  by  the  indignant  clergy.    Two  English  ministers  attended  the 
diet  of  Wiirzburg,  in  which  Alexander  UL  was  renounced,  whether 
with  or  without  their  assent  is  uncertain.'      One  of   the  royal  mar-  3iarriaee  of 
nages  passed  off ;  the  other,  between  Henry  the  Lion  and  Matilda,  with  Henzy 
was  carried  out  three  years  later.'  •  The  ecclesiastical  importance  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  negotiation  turned  out  tM,    If  Henry  ever  really  thought  of 
committing  himself  to  the  antipope,  the  thought  was  transient. 
Far  more  probably  he  had  determined  by  negotiation  with  the 
enemy,  to  frighten  the  wavering  pope  into  compliance  with  his 
demands.    His  mother  was  still  alive,^  and  she  had,  if  not  experience, 
at  least  warning  in  the  case  of  her  first  husband  of  the  danger  of 
dealing  with  antipopes.^  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  England  and 
G^ermany  to  take  the  same  side  heartily  on  such  a  question. 

Henry  the  Lion,  the  husband  of  Matilda,  is  one  of  the  most  career  of 
interesting  characters  in  mediseval  history,  and  in  the  period  before  lara^ 
OS  is  second  in  importance  to  Frederick  iJone.    He  was  heir  of  the 
unperial  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  which  had  been  held  by  his 
bther,  and  from  his  mother  he  inherited,  with  the  vast  allodial  estates  of 
the  Billung  dukes  and  the  counts  of  Nordheim  and  Brunswick,  the 
right  or  claim  as  the  representative  of  Saxon  nationality  to  the 
affection  and  obedience  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Lower  Saxony. 
He  had  family  claims  as  descended  from  Azzo  and  Cunegunda  to  the 
domains  of  the  house  of  Este  in  Lombardy,  and  by  expectancy,  from 
his  uncle  Welf  of  Tuscany,  to  the  allodial  estates  of  the  great 
countess  Matilda.    He  had  come  to  this  vast  inheritance  as  a  child, 
and,  after  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a  minority,  had  received  from  his 
cousin  full  investiture  of  his  German  estates.    His  best  years  were 
spent  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Wends  and  Slavs.    His  success  in 
consolidating  and  Christianising  his  conquests  entitled  him  to  the 
character  of  a  national  hero,  which  he  still  possesses  in  North 
Oermany.     A  few  years  after  his  marriage  he  made  a  splendid  Quaneiof 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  governed  his  vast  estates  Lion  wttb 
in  peace  for  three  or  four  years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  occurred  the  '^  «"p««^ 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  c.  539.    Beoket  was      i.  908. 

of  course  opposed  to  this  proposal,  and  *  See  a  letter  of  Botrou  of  Bouen  to 

made  it  the  ground  of  the  ezoom-  cardinal  Henry,  S.T.C.  iv.  148.    She 

monioation  of  Bichard  of  Ilchester :  refused  to  see  the  German  embassy. 

Ep.  5 ;  S.  T.  C.  iU.  12.  •  Albert,  1102.    SUyester  IV.  1106- 

*  See  Bobertson's  Becket,  p.  176.  1111. 

*  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1168,  ed.  Pistorius. 
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qnurel  with  the  smparor,  which  rHoltod  trom  the  iM«ftt  of  Ltgauio. 
ii  is  not  DOW  tha  tims  to  Ktteupt  lo  unnv-ol  Uut  mjittrioiu  bud- 
Dwa ;  ftU  Uul  ia  oertftin  is  (hat  Praderiok  Attribaled  hia  d«fakt  to 
Bm)I7'>  tuluwum  support,  and  in  eooaaqiiaiiM  dalamtisad  oa  hfs 
dovn&U.  Haaunoned  befon  an  impvml  ooort.  Morning  or  fauiag 
to  obay  Uh  mibhwhw,  b^  oo«  MoUnos  Uw  \oti  of  hkli  of  Qmmmij 
band  himNtf  m  hirfhwnnn.  Bia  wifo'a  dow«r  ftlone  wu  ^wal 
oat  of  iwpeet  ta  bar  fatiiar.  Tba  unhappy  oonpio  look  rafnga  io 
Vommadj  md  En^laDd,  and  then  their  cbildrcD  wan  bora  and 
brongbt  up  ■«  Enf^liab  prinoH.  Aituf  (our  ywin'  tixil«  U«nrj  wm 
mitored  to  his  Brunswiok  eatatea  on  Uio  inleroemion  of  his  faUwr- 
in-law ;  but  in  1 188  ha  waa  again  baniabad,  and  was  onlj  [MHiJItai 
to  rutum  atbtr  tba  daatb  of  EVadariok.  Ha  died  in  119C,  and  Uaa 
with  Ilia  faithful  wifa  ia  hia  gnat  cborah  in  Uranawiek,  haid  bj 
the  aneiunt  piotura  of  thu  Martyrdom  of  8.  Thomas,  wboae  coalm- 
veraiaa  liad  brought  thsm  togetbar.' 

On  a  eannestna  lika  Ibia  it  may  aeam  orotohaty  or  pr'Tt'it  to 

Uj  muob  woight;  but  it  poinH,  lo  aay  tha  laast,  to  inimw  of 

ooaaidaiabU  importanoa.      It  illoatntaa  toniUy  tba  ebawotoriHii 

poUqj  of  Hanry  IL,  to  intarfara  in  loraign  naltan,  araa  Ibow  mnl 

aloaelj  oonnaoted  with  tba  fntanala  of  hia  own  family,  oidj  ao  to 

M  ha  aaw  that  hia  tnlailanaea  waa  likoly  to  bo  afleotiTa.     B*  apawl 

,  bia  monay  libanlly,  ha  sent  ambaaaadon,  ba  atiirad  up  all   Ui 

'  pditioal  intanat  with  Franee,  l-1andan,aDd  Borne  to  obtain  hia  soa- 

1  b-Iaw's  raatonition ;  fant  he  did  not  go  to  war  :  nay,  ba  —'—'Mr'  a 

I  popoaal  for  the  marriage  of  hia  aon  Riebard  with  a  daughtor  trf 

tba  omparor*      Bat  forthar,  tfae  eonnaxian  itaolf  waa  very  favitfal 

o(  afliiota.    One  of  Uie  aona  of  Haniy  Iba  Lion  and  Matilda,  In 

BngUnd  oarl  of  Yorii,*in  Pranoeinveatadwithlhaooonlyol  tViietoa.* 

tba  Inbarilanea  of  bis  gnndmothar,  in  Seotland  ngaidad  aa  tk» 

probable  hotr  o(  William  tba  Lion,*  and  tba  noi  inpoariUa  am- 

t  of   Biehard  himaatt,*  aebtevin]  by  bin  nncte't  aid  m  Ughw 

destiny  atill,  and  beMmeemperor  as  Otto  IV.    flnfrthir  rrm.  Wfllim 

ol  Wlnobaator,ouri«l  on  the  linaof  IlnuMwidi  •  prinoM,  iriitohafto 


bbribrirnard 
_    __  _  _  tmima  tot  Mwff 

'  «rtb  Ihe  Uai  Id  UW.     Epp.  OaaL 

I,  L  SI*,  m. 

«.  hI  ana.  IIW  rt  M0^ 

1.  ai  Mw.  IIM  (i  Uof. 
[  BB<  ad  IIM  (to.  m,  fcvlb}. 
-  ~      Ub,  M»  (bfiUI. 

t  Uw  WandNiU,  fake   et 


BwBHrlA.jttlei  to  Mamri  I-  saUi 

to  Mm  fmrdtoiBdito  af  h 
■a.  L  BM,   m.     1 


■  rnbsU*to«|a 
HI  iobe.  Una  at 


5(HUb(  PwMwt*  to  BMijAiii 
Lwmmn.-Utikatm.  Sm  Mm. 
jTMu.  IL  pnl.  t-lli  
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the  lapse  of  five  centuries  slid  into  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Bat  the  ohief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  connexion 
with  Germany  continued  to  subsist  throughout  the    succeeding 
centuries  as  a  national  rather  than  a  merely  dynastic  one.    England 
was  successively  the  ally  of  Otto  IV.  the  Welf,  of  Frederick  11.  the 
Ghibelin,  and  of  the  papal  or  Welfic  party  which  achieved  his  down- 
fall.     From  England  came    king  Bichard  of    Almain ;  and    in  Bndoif  of 
England  Budolf  of  Hapsburg  sought  a  bride  for  his  son  Hartmann.      ^  °^ 
Adolf  of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  fought  against  France  as  a 
mercenary  of  Edward  I.    Edward  III.  was  brother-in-law  of  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  his  successor  was  son-in-law  of  Charles  IV.^     No  sooner  BdatioiMof 
was  the  title  of  each  successive  house  to  the  empire  established,  than  ^^th 
the  English  alliance  was  sought  as  the  complement  of  imperial  ^^«™^y 
authority.     The  house  of  Lancaster  acted  cordially  with  the  house 
of  Luxemburg.    Henry  IV.  had  fought  with  the  German  Crusaders  ; 
his  brother,  cardinal  Beaufort,  waged  war  on  the  Hussites.    Henry 
V.  and  Henry  VI.  supported  the  plans  of  Sigismund  at  Constance 
and  Basel.    During  the  schism  the  German  pope  was  the  English 
pope.     English  Wycliffe  gave  the  colour  to  German  Protestantism. 
Until  the  male  line  of  Plantagenet  ended,  and  the  Burgundian 
inheritance  falling  to  the  imperial  house  added  the  Burgundian  to 
the  imperial  traditions  of  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  changed  the 
face  of  Europe :  from  the  Bef ormation  to  the  year  1880,  if  not  to 
1854,  this  traditionary  alliance  was  still  one  of  those  forces  of  modem 
Europe  whose  workings  constitute  modern  history. 

The  precise  transaction  which  placed  Henry  II.  in  direct  political  Relations 
contact  with  Italy  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  Becket  begin  from 
quarrel.^    In  the  year  1169  he  offered  the  cities  of  the  Lombard  qi^Liei 
league  a  large  sum  of  money  for  their  fortifications,  and  proposed  a 
marriage  with  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  young  king  of  Sicily,  if 
they  would  use  their  influence  with  the  pope  to  procure  the  deposi- 
tion or  translation  of  the  archbishop.^    Italian  affairs  had,  however, 


'  I  only  mention  here  the  unperial 
alliances.  The  Foedera  contain  a  vast 
nomber  of  treaties  with  the  several 
princes.  The  importance  of  these 
transactions  should  not  be  exagger- 
ated ;  for,  continuous  as  they  are,  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  alliances 
seem  to  be  exclusively  on  the  side  of 
the  (Germans.  Although  the  connexion 
was  national,  there  was  not  much  love 
lo6t  between  the  nations.  I  am  in- 
clined to  place  the  restoration  of  a 
cordial  feeling  between  Germany  and 
England  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  different  circumstances 


combined  to  make  Charles  IV.  and 
Kichard  II.  support  the  pope  of  Home 
against  the  pope  of  Avignon,  in  the 
great  schism.  A  great  deaJ,  religiously 
as  well  as  politically  important,  re- 
sulted from  this  accident. 

'  Spicilegium  Liberianum,  p.  548, 
S.T.C.  Ui.  122. 

'  Baronins  ad  ann.  1169.  'Confu- 
git  ad  ItalisB  civitates  promittens 
Mediolanensibus  3000  marcarum  ad 
murorum  suorum  validissimam  re- 
parationem,  ut  cum  aliis  civitatibus 
quas  corrumpere  moliebatur,  impetra- 
rent   a    papa    et    ecclesia    Romana 
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loBg  baton  this  been  an  object  o(  iolerastin  KagUnd.  Tba  NonMB 
oonqnast  of  ApnlU  oooupiod  a  pUo*  in  tho  oouimon  butoriM  budljr 
U«  tmportuit  than  th«  CniMdea;  many  Knftliftbmon,  »Mcb  u 
Bobert  of  Saliaborjr,  Iha  diMiosUor  of  Sicily,'  Hurbwrt  nf  MmIiUmm, 
tbo  bishop  of  CoMAu,'  and  Riohaid  arcbbUhop  of  Synanma,'  taAd 
ROugbt  and  obtained  high  preferment  in  the  wrath.  BngUah 
pbymcUna  vtndied  like  Athelard  <  at  Salerno.  English  oUMmiiH  Hhe 
H.  Thonuu  hiinseU  at  Bologna.*  Bonie  had  been  a  land  Atns 
Mtttor  to  NiooUa  Bredupaar  ftnd  Robert  PalUtiue.*  Prom  Norili 
Italy  had  oumo  to  Bngland  Lanfmno  and  the  two  Anaeltni ;  Inn 
the  oourt  of  king  Roger,  Tbomaa  le  Brun,  the  minister  ci  the 
English  exchequer.'  Put^ir  of  Bloia  was  the  intimate  friend  et  bolli 
Henry  U.  and  William  the  Hood.  Tho  oonstant  miMions  to  aod 
from  Roni«  bad  made  Italians  and  EDgliihmen  pretty  wiU  ■•• 
qnaintod.  Henry's  pditios)  exigeneiea,  however,  brought  tbem  etill 
newer.  William  the  Good  was  eonnected  by  blood  wry  eloaely  vilk 
the  Beaomonts  of  Leioeater  and  Warwidc,  a  lamtly  wbiob  ntppUed 
Henry  H.  with  several  ministen  in  his  early  y«ir«.  Many  ot  bis 
principal  clorgy  were  EnftUtibmen  or  Normami,  and  be  seems  (o  have 
boen  an  entfauBiaatio  admirer  of  Henry  It.  What  action  was  taken 
in  ooDsequeaoe  of  Hoory's  proposition  to  him  is  not  known : 
pnrfiaUy  none ;  bnt  we  find  him  in  1 178  writing  to  oooeob  th* 
king  on  the  rebellion  of  hia  eons,  and,  as  soon  aa  the  pcinoai 
Jfdtanna  was  old  enough  to  be  naked  tor,  petitioning  for  bar  aa » 
wife.*    The  proposal  was  refened   to  the  national  eonndl,  mat 


deJMtlDiMU  nl  lr>nil»lio«*iD  Ckn- 
tnatlatwis  snUeiiMo^  Man  ob 
fiut^MU  ^t— —  bimMMBdbaa  due 
mllUa  mnarm  mtmSatnl,  Paften- 
riboa  mllto,  el  tolUsai  BoftonUmlbw 
.  .  .  Ai  qood  far  ■■  InpeWan  iwm 
po*mt.  i^tU  ftrall  vtdbM  eoBaiw 
Mt  ntorqiMn.  8e4  nee  Ule  Ilert  ad 
hoc  toto  ntaa  BjiaMMUUM  ifjaeopui 
.  .  "-rnini  a  Mtw  ■iHfesMil  lo 

AkuiuiM  ni 

'  John  of   IlntiMB,  ep.  TwytAm, 
rti.     II*  wuehuMlkrIokliigBafn 
Id  1U7. 
•  B-daDiMUkSaa. 

-      m.hndi, 

.  IIH,  a  esadldal*  te  Ifee  m*  o( 

,  8TJ^  UL   1»; 

aa.  to  Itn,  On 

H*  •DiMtaliMd  8.  Tbonat^ 

__  t  la  «iU*:    B.TXL   UL  «tf. 

Wattor,  wcbhUHip  dl  PateiMt. 

»-IU7:     R.     d«     IHMto.         HIa 


Sanlun.  lt79-liaT. 
•  Wriitht.  JMivr  Lit.  a.  M. 


Jafft,   /bfnbi   Pmtifitm^   fp.  «0t, 

'  DUJofoi  da  HcMoafte.  p.  IT. 

•  H«  *dI.  IL  In  IfaJle  8«i«  f,  M. 
Dot*  L  la  Ibal  aola  I  ban  aferf 
•  )lul*  nahly.  tnm  Hm  ««Ha  rf 
WUIIam-i  taUar  la  llaarj.  Frndtn^ 
L  n.  tlwt  dia  tMMal  ol  Iba  ■«■ 
tMmVmrj.    Tbalale 


eeaaa  lo  Baskad  akoM  Jtarfi 
IITS:  tbrr  nnM  Hm  oalh  ^m 
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aooepted.     Johanna  was  sent  to  Palermo,  and  received  a  magnificent 
dower.^     In  that  splendid  court  she  reigned  supreme  during  her 
husband's  life.    His  fleet  covered  the  Levant,  and  although  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem  was  sometimes  laid  to  his  charge  in  consequence  of  his 
disabling  the  Byzantine  empire  from  action,  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  the  equipment  of  the  Crusade.  As  his  health  failed  wuiuun 
he  made  a  v^ill,  by  which  he  left  to  Henry  not  only  all  the  provisions  stom  to 
collected  for  the  expedition,^  but  a  vast  treasure  besides,  going  more-  ^^°^ 
over  so  far  as  to  offer  the  succession  to  his  crown  to  him  or  one  of  his 
sons.'     This  proposal  Henry  wisely  declined,  as  he  did  also  the  story  of 
thorny  crown  of  Palestine.    His  moderation  was  hardly  appreciated  itauan' 
by  his  contemporaries,  whose  idea  of  his  ambition  transcended  all  *^^^ 
probability.      This  dose  connexion  with  William  the  Good,  coupled 
with  Henry's  attempt  to  marry  John  to  the  heiress  of  Savoy,  a 
measure  which  would  have  put  the  Alpine  passes  at  his  disposal, 
and  some  rumour  of  his  promises  to  the  Lombard  league,  perhaps 
formed  the  basis  of  the  story  that,  looking  at  the  unsettled  condition 
of  Italy,  he  was  disposed  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  Roman  citizens  with  a  view  to  the  empire.^ 

More  substantial  results  than  this  followed.     The  dowry  of  J^nitsof 

Jouauua  8 

Johanna  was  the  ground,  first  of  the  quarrel  and  then  of  the  alliance  mAniage 
of  Bichard  I.  with  Tancred,  an  alliance  that  was  to  be  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Arthur  as  heir  of  England  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  king.    This  agreement  led  to  the  captivity  of  Bichard,  and 
subsequently  to  his  alliance  with  Henry  VI.,  an  alliance  broken 
indeed  by  the  events  of  the  next  reign,  but  bearing  fruit  in  time  in  the 
English  marriage  of  Frederick  II.,  and  in  the  repeated  offer  of  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  to  Henry  III.,  an  event  which,  however  unimpor- 
tant as  regards  Italy,  was  fraught  with  abundant  interest  to  English 
oonstitutional    history.      It   is   unnecessary   to  mention  the  later  English 
acts  of  England  in  North  and  South  Italy,  matters  certainly  of  anti-  nch  in 
qoarian  and  minor  historical  interest,  but — with  a  few  insignificant  historr 


letter  to  Henry  is  to  excuse  himself 
from  taking  the  oath  personally,  as 
beneath  his  royal  dignity ;  it  is  to  be 
taken  by  proxy.  This  is  dated  Pa- 
lermo, August  23.  Before  receiving  it 
Henry's  preparations  were  made  for 
Johanna's  journey  (Benedict,  i.  119), 
on  the  15th  of  August. 

*  Benedict,  1.  116. 

*  Benedict,  11.  132. 

'  Pet.  Blesens.,  ep.  cxiii.  (ed.  Bu- 
saeus),  p.  204. 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  Instr. 
Ft.  11.  1,  p.  13,  *  verum  etiam  ad 
Bomanum  imperium,  occasione  werras 
diutinjB  et  inexorabilis  discordias  Inter 


imperatorem  Fredericum  et  suos 
oborteB,  tam  ab  Italia  quam  urbe 
Komulea  seapius  invitatus ;  comparata 
quidem  sibi  ad  hoc  Morianea  vallis  et 
Alpium  via,  sed  non  efficaciter  ob- 
tenta.*  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
particulars  preserved  by  Balph  de 
Diceto,  English  sympathy  was  rather 
on  the  side  of  the  Italian  cities,  c. 
584,  585,  590,  591.  I  fear  that 
nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  necessity 
in  favour  of  Henry,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  allying  himself  with  Frede- 
rick and  contributing  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Lombard  cities  against 
him. 

o2 


THl  CUROKICLE  OP  ttOOBR  or  BOVBDSM 

nooptioni,  as  ntfjvda   political   hifltorr,  of  little  i 

■ndu;  in  dl  re«peo(a  ftiid  iubddiarjr  to  tho  more  | 
parvoiul  interoata  of  Uie  empiro  uid  Fnoot.     Il  to  aBoagb  to  mjr 
ttut  (rom  the  time  of  Predflriok  Dftrbutnaa  to  thmt  of  tba  Vkeoail 

tho  Sforxci,  Itatinn  politics  am  ttkithfullj  raporlid  in  I 
ehranioles,  Bometiioeawith  more  precision  Aod  wiUi  mon  m 
tnde  tbui  in  th«ir  own  ;  a  fact  that  shows  the  existUM  of  e 
privftla  as  well  as  public  interconrae. 

With  8paln  the  HngUah  aa  EngUah  lutd  Uttk  or  do  e 
Btttoro  the  Conqooat  I  do  not  find  record  of  even  a  pilgrimage  to 
CompostoUa.  'tbu  national  intorcoaiM  bagtui  under  the  NonaaM, 
wai  gneti;  inoreaaed  b;  the  Croeadea,  and  when  the  inbaritanea  of 
Eleanor  had  made  the  territoriee  of  tba  ruling  houaea  oonkanufnoaa, 
riponed  into  a  (riondahip  which  lastad  until  the  B^lormatioa.  Spain 
was  the  earliest,  as  it  was  Uh  latest  and  the  most  prosperous,  bMUa- 
ground  for  thoae  crusading  energies  which  were  eo  natural  to  the 
Norman  spirit  of  adventure.  Boger  d«  Toiaj,  tba  Btendard-baarv 
at  Nonuaml^,  had  won  hto  laui^  there  while  dnk«  Willlan  waa 
Mill  a  bab;,  and  had  taught  the  sagadons  Castiliana  tba  vatna  o< 
Nomtan  sworda.  Alfonao  thn  Valiant  had  patltionad  for  tba  hand 
of  a  daughter  of  tba  Conqueror.  Count  Botnu  of  Pareba  and 
Bobert  Burdat  had  been  the  baroea  of  tbe  war  whiob  finally  delivwad 
Aragon  from  tho  infidels.'  Norman  fu  wuU  as  Frnnoh  and  Bar- 
gnndian  valour  had  helped  to  found  the  kingdom  of  Portngali 
Norman  pietjr  found  and  Norman  valour  kept  op  the  roats  ol  fU- 
grlmage  to  Sk  Jamsa.  Bj  the  time  of  Stephen  English  sympatliiBi 
were  aniiated  on  the  aide  of  the  Christian  powara.  Tba  ooast  ol 
Portugal  lay  most  convenient  for  the  crusading  llsela ;  there  the 
ships  night  lake  in  water  and  borsea,  the  orawi  stretch  tbsir 
oiamped  limbs,  and  the  warriors  flesh  their  maiden  swords  on 
infld^  bjr  way  of  prnlude  to  the  great  battle.  Bo  the  Bngltah  is 
aunjiinctitin  with  tbe  Flemings  had  taken  Lisimn  in  tba  saaeari 
the  English  strictly  so  sailed,  without  a  tingb  giaal 
Norman  baron  among  them :  the  East  AngUana  under  Bamj 
GlaoviUe,  the  Kentish  men  under  Simon  of  C-anterbnrr,  the 
Londoner*  under  Andrew  of  London,  the  Hampshln  and  Ttsrtlntl 
men  under  William  Calf.  Oilbert  of  Bastings,  an  EngUabnaa,  «h 
Iba  tnX  bishop  of  Lisbon.  This  was  dofM  wben  Slapbao  aa4  tike 
Htmnan  noUea  had  not  a  finger  to  raise  bat  in  their  own  qnanik 
>Vbal  was  than  done  was  tbe  first  link  in  a  chain  that  booad 
Fortagal  to  EoglaDd ;  and  it  wae  foUnwed  up  by  tbe  timilar  oaptun 

'Bm  Otteie.  ni.  Utl.  a.  Il  In  Kaunlij.  tliL  l-l<L 
Mm  MaWli  at  BoImI  Berd-I.  tUi.  S.  '  lUa.  K  BlMHi. 
e.  *e.;   aad    the   hkiarj  of   Speki      clmll  (Bi "   ~    ' 
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of  Silvia  in  the  year  1188,^  a  conquest  which  very  nearly  completed 
the  coast-line  of  the  existing  kingdom.    In  the  north  of  Spain,  how- 
ever, the  more  immediate  interest  lies.     As  early  as  1158,  Henry  U.,  Marriage  of 
as  we  have  seen,^  negotiated  a  marriage  for  his  infant  son  Bichard  au^ 
with  a  daughter  of  queen  Petronilla  of  Aragon ;  in  1170  he  married 
his  daughter  Eleanor  to  Alfonso  III.  of  Castile.    This  latter  alliance 
produced  a  close  intercourse.    In  1177  Henry  was  chosen  to  arbi- 
trate between  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Castile,  gave  audience  in  a 
public  council  of  his  barons,^  consulted  them  as  to  the  verdict,  and 
in  their  name  and  his  own  pronounced  the  decision.     Spanish 
bishops  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  English  church.     Compo-  xnterootme 
Stella  became  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage.      Thither  Henry  Eugi^and 
himself  proposed  to  go ;  *  Henry  the  younger  offered  to  do  the  same  ®p*^ 
in  atonement  for  his  rebellion ;  ^  Henry  the  Lion  actually  visited 
the  feunous  shrine  during  his  exile.^    It  was  on  his  way  from  Compo- 
stella  that  earl  Patrick  of  Salisbury  was  slain  by  Guy  of  Lusignan,^ 
a  sin  which  caused  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  and  tended  in  no 
remote  way  to  the  loss  of  Palestine.    The  vicissitudes  of  Moorish 
warfare    during  this  period    are  carefully  recorded   by    English 
historians.^      Was  it  altogether  impossible  that  the  king  might 
fulfil  his  vow  as  a  crusader,  and  find  a  fit  field  for  his  ambition,  in 
the  recovery  of  Spain  for  the  Christians  ?     From  the  same  associa-  Marriage  of 
Hon  sprang  the  marriage  of  Bichard  I.  with  Berengaria ;  but  we  serengaria  : 
cannot  afford  now  to  trace  the  line  of  connexion  in  detail.      Let  it 
suf&ce  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  first  Spanish  marriage,  in  the 
claims  of  Lewis  VIII.  of  France  on  the  kingdom  of  John  ;  in  the 
relations  of  Edward  I.  to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  from  whom  he  received  Edward  l 
an  exemplary  wife,  the  gift  of  knighthood,  and  the  curious  resigna- 
tion of  the  duchy  of  Gascony,  which  it  was  said  had  been  given  by 
Henry   II.  to    his   daughter    Eleanor.^      By  this   second  match 
Ponthieu  came  to  the  English  crown,  and  gave  Edward  III.  in  his 
turn  a  foothold  in  France ;  whilst  the  marriages  of  his  sons,  the  dukes  John  of 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  together  with  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Black  Edwd  of 
Prince,  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  complications  of  Spanish  warfare,  ^°***y : 
and  made  Edward  the  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.    In  the 
particulars  of  all  these  transactions  there  are  opened  to  us  details  of  Possible 
great  personal  and  antiquarian  interest.      The  connexion  of  the  De  the  inter- 
Montforts  with  Aragon  is  another  point  of  importance,  which  bears  ^^!^  and 
more  remotely  on  the  present  subject,  and  yet  may  have  exercised  ^^° 

*  See  Boll  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  Iviii.  '  Benedict,  i.  288. 

*  P.  188.  '  B.  de  Monte,  ad  1168.    Hoveden, 

*  Benedict,  i.   139.      Hoveden,  ii.      L  273.    Gervase,  1403. 

120.  •  £.g.  B.  de  Diceto,  628,  624. 

*  Benedict,  i.  167.  •  Fcedera,  i.  810. 

*  Ibid.  i.  114. 
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■Dme  oonsldenblo  infla«iioe  on  tbo  growth  of  ths  Eagliah  i 
Hon ;  but  it  mmj  b*  we  uq  not  yet  in  poaacMion  of  mfttwtftb  iksl 
<  Buy  enable  or  lu  deleniinv  the  unount  of  crodit  to  bo  uaibad  to 
Binon  and  to  Edwud  roApwtivol/,  or,  throogb  tbair  t ' 
An^on  utd  Cutilu  ;  to  deteimuw  in  what  n 
what  line  of  evvote  we  nn  oonoeet  the  Qruat  Charier  of  EagknJ 
with  the  Oraat  Privilege  of  Angon,  or  the  aommoning  of  bofoinfc 
rppieaentativeB  in  Englaml  with  the  like  osafte  aoroea  the  I^eawe. 
Whatever  wo  niay  think  of  the  ngadty  of  the  grmA  prinn  ttcm 
wbooe  dealitns  ao  important  rasnlte  followed,  and  bowovnr  mad  w 
may  be  inclined  to  »eo  in  tbaee  detaila  bat  the  occMJoaa  (or  etn> 
blnationa  whiob  muat  have  lakon  place  in  the  Batumi  ooane  aC 
thingB,  it  in  by  no  meftna  the  least  Intareating  part  of  tba  woik  el 
the  hietorical  student  to  tnkoe  the  oonnexton  of  the  faeUi,  Mtd  •• 
groap  them  in  such  a  way  aa  may  dieplay  them,  if  not  aa  tfaa  eoo- 
•oiuus  Work  of  politic  heads,  at  leaat  aa  the  striTinfta  of  a  (amQjr  tt 
nations  after  a  social  organisation ;  the  attempts  of  the  individaal 
peoploe  to  realise  thalr  pereonal  identity,  if  I  may  ao  spoak.  Id  Ibe 
'  •uroise  uf  national  memory,  national  affections,  natiookl  inttaaay 
with  eaofa  other.  I  trust  that  I  bare  pointed  out,  bowed-vr  aketoU^, 
Uw  way  in  which  England,  under  dynaatio  infinsncss,  did  this.  Ts 
I  show  how  tboM)  dynastic  inllueDOeo  leavened  the  nation  with  kindnl 
•antimenl  would  be  a  longer  and  fkr  more  dlflloalt  tuk :  ll  night 
be  done ;  it  would  be  intveeting ;  but  ae  we  already  know  Uw  wtmH, 
the  prooeaa  of  Investigation  would  be  lees  important.  W«  do  kmaw 
that  England  stood  on  tenns  of  cb»a  friendship  with  the  eaipink 
and  through  it  with  Spain  And  Italy,  and  in  Immsmorial  aBiailf 
*"  with  Fnnoe,  when  the  Retormation  introduced  a  new  alsmaal  of 

political  life,  and  at  tbo  laine  time  tb»  balance  of  power  in  Bvofl 
^H^  became  the  leading  idea  in  polilkoa.    Nay,  we  see  how,  notwitbtlurf- 

^^H  Eog  the  differences  of  rel^ion  and  thtonghoat  the  nign  o(  lh» 

^^H  pntitioal  idea,  England  retdnad  for  the  moat  part  her  oU  a&ailia*:* 

^^^^^^_  bow,  in  apite  of  the  Spanish  armada,  Charhss  I.  acogbl  a  brUa  )■ 
^^^^^K  Spain ;  haw,  in  sptta  of  the  Pklatinate  marriagei,  Enghod  absfiBri 
^^^^^^B  ftmm  taking  as  active  part  b  the  thirty  yeari'  war ;  and  how  ll 
^^^^^F  tfiii  of  all  that  might  hare  drawn  Engknd  and  Fkaaoe  logeUMV 
^^V  ior  the  spaea  of  six  huodrad  yeam,  from  the  siege  of  Aerv  and  lbs 

i 


■  la  Mm  hlMotj  td  lbs  •nwlwilh 

ewlniy  as  b  that  of  Um  ifalrtntitli, 

I   Ike  ijmMe  polk?  ol  lU  klD«  smj 

.  have  dWerad.  seoeltaasi  oUrir,  (ran 

»■  poBHael  wlAsa  of  the  pmU  sa 

I   ^.        .._  ^^  ^^     ^^  MHiiUh 

ui  Um  at  Iha  Uax:  A* 


FWailiM :  Iha  Renah  ante  Hsan  IT. 
Mn  pn>bdi>]>  mete  p^okr  la  Bat- 
lead  Hum  arsr  brfsee  er  atm^mitt. 
Bat  tha  oUer  (hUos  na  inhvt  mt* 

loUe«ed  Iha  HMtetaltaai  aaJ  Ite^ 
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battle  of  Arsoaf  to  the  siege  of  Sebaatopol  and  the  battles  of  the 
Ctimea,  English  and  French  armies  never  met  except  as  enemies. 

To  descend  again  to  particulars.    The  books  on  which  we  are  t 
here  employed  were  written  by  men  living  in  the  court,  and  in  daily  „ 
intensonrse  with  the  kings  from  whose  designs  anch  long-continaed  ^ 
effecta  have  Sowed.     In  the  preceding  sketch  I  have  drawn  only  the  *' 
greater  and  more  important  oatlines,  those  which  have   political 
connexion  and  historical  consequences.     More  antiquarian  research 
would,  I  am  aware,  reveal  equally  interesting,  though  less  significant, 
series  of  details  in  other  relations  besides  those  to  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Bpain.    Palestine,  Constantinople,  Norway,  the  Moors 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  aU  contribute  their  quota  of  incidents  to  the 
annals,  and  their  documents  to  the  illustration  of  the  politics  of  the 
period.     The  extreme  value  of  the  contemporary  histories  of  this 
reign  is  shown  by  this  among  other  proofs,  that  in  one  or  other  of 
diem  is  contained  every  important  document,  on  every  important 
tnnsaction,  national,  dynastic,  political,  or  diplomatic,  that  has  been 
preserved  at  all.     There  are  few  such  records  in  existence  older  than 
the  date  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  historians,  and  of  those  few  hardly 
one  that  is  not  enrolled  by  them  in  their  most  precious  storehouBee, 
attesting    by    its    faithfulness  to  the  original  the   oonstuentions 
honeety  as  well  as  the  unwearied  industry  of  their  way  of  working. 
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\  [rb*  Pnlaf*  to  thi>  VDluioe  duUi  with  •nnJry  cvanta  la  BictwrJ  LV 
[  laign  troiii  1180  to  1190;  Itlch&rd'B  policy  on  h»  M-ownoi 

■nd  ths  hialfliy  of  LangebMnp'i  KdmlnUlntioo  recaivea  oaraftti  Ina^ 
I  aiMtt.  The  etunetan  uul  policy  of  Hnxh  d»  PaiMt,  of  Hnfb  g| 
I   JUniunt,  uid  otO*nttny  PUntagenet  are  alto  okatelwd.'   Bal  Uw  mte 

iMcnal  of  thU  Pretaea  oantrea  roand  Longchamp,  of  whoM  Ul  *  U 

■eeonnl  ia  given.] 


Thb  intOTMt  of  Ibo  internnJ   hlator;  o[    Richard's  niga   It  aaltj 

verj  Hlightly  indebted  to  the  penniul  action  of  Ibe  king.    Hb 

influeooo  is  felt  only  m  &  remote  and  TUTing  pmBUN,  allKtiog  lh> 

ftmount  and   iinpacl  of  taxatiOD,  the  placing  Mid  djfplaalng  tt 

iniBiaten.    Tbe  island    kiD(ti]om,   irreepeotive  of  its  fonMioo  u 

luppljing  roTonuii,  Iwa  wij  much  out  of  tfa«  spbai*  of  bif  polMcil 

^  pUos,  and  owes  nothing  (o  mny  patdrnal  can  or  apeei*!  tOMdrnti 

^^^^^^^_    Hgaoi^  on  its  behalf.     lie  originated  no  reforms ;  be  did  not  ■«•■ 

^^^^^^^k  lBl«iwt  blnw^  in  euoh  things  to  (v  b«  to  raverse  the  niMeuras  of 

^^^^^^H  Us  father.     Be  bad  no  ptdic;  of  govamment,  and  tor  his  policj  ol 

^^^^^^r   aggreirion  Roland  aatlsfied  htm  b;  contribnting  mowij. 

^^1^^  4^,        Henry's  cariy  idea  of  dividing  bis  dominions  among  hii  aoM 

^^^6i?i  MM  ^'"^  ^'  ■unong  other  lodlreot  aftacts :  Henry,  Riohard,  and  OeoAif 

^^^^^  mre  expoeed  to  aD  tbe  fcmptationa  of  a  sovereign  poailton  witboat 

^^H  tbe  absolote  liberty  o(  aetirn  which  would  bava  Ult  Uiam  bta  to 

^^H  find  work  for  theniaelvas.    Whilst  other  prinoee  of  tbeir  aga  were 

^^^P  learning  sxperienoe  and  sowing  wild  oats  bi  the  CraaadeB,  tbe;  wan 

esartnsing  sabstanlial  power  as  the  ooUeaguea  or  vassals  ttt  Ikeir 

fathtf  in    England.  Nmmandj,   Aqnltaine,  and   Brittany.     Tbib 

FyiMfci      ednntion,  snob  as  it  was,  wae  canriad  on  amidst  tbe  people  wfaon 

^*^*'    tb«y  weto  to  govam,  and,  aa  b  asual  In  snob  eaees.  their  cherectow 

**"*         were  fonnad  bj  the  noc*!  and  politieal  tone  at  Ibeir  prwtfaileT 

oooiti.    Heniybeoama  tbe  ally,  dia  ban  and  tbe  viotbaol  the  (sadal 

1^^  par^rinEmlanda&dNonnaiidy:  OaaAwydeTelopadtbaAngavtnfV 

^^L  — the  diabonasty,  Huboleooei  and  gvsenl  want  of  prinripli    whiab 
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marked  his  grandfather's  line ;  Richard,  the  faults  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Poictevin.  Throughout  his  life  he  is  amenable  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  the  personal  authority  and  national  influences  of  his  mother. 

Richard  was  bom  in  England,^  and  nursed  by  an  Englishwoman ;  ^  mohard's 
bat  there  his  personal  interest  in  England  seems  to  determine.     At  nurtare, 
a  very  early  age  he  was  marked  out  as  the  heir  of  Eleanor.^    When  ^^^^^ 
he  was  two  years  old  his  father  planned  for  him  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  queen  of  Aragon,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  was 
the  settlement  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  on  the  infant  couple.^    In 
1165  his  mother  brought  him  from  England  into  Normandy.^    At 
Epiphany  1169  he  did  homage  to  Lewis  VII.  for  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine ;  ^  the  following  year  he  received  it  as  his  share  of  his 
father's  dominions,  when,  in  the  expectation  of  death,  Henry,  at  He  becomes 
liote  de  Ger,  divided  them  among  his  elder  sons.^    In  1171  he  Aquitaine  in 

1171 

joined  with  his  mother  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  church  of 
8.  Augustine  at  Limoges.^  On  Trinity  Sunday  the  same  year  he 
was  installed  as  duke  in  the  abbatial  seat  of  S.  Hilary  at  Poictiers, 
receiving  the  lance  and  banner  from  the  bishop  John  of  Poictiers 
and  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  having  the  hymn, '  0  princeps 
egregie,'  sung  in  procession.  The  same  year  he  was  invested  at 
Limoges  with  the  ring  of  S.  Valeria,  the  protomartyr  of  the  Gauls  ;  ^ 


*  His  birth  at  Oxford  is  asserted  by 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  c.  581.  The  event  is 
placed  at  Windsor  by  the  author  of  the 
chronicle  quoted  in  the  next  note,  but 
Oxford  is  more  likely.  Windsor  might 
easily  be  substituted  for  Oxford  by  one 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances ;  not  so 
Odord  for  Windsor.  The  month 
September,  1157,  is  mentioned  by 
Bobert  de  Monte,  890  (ed.  Struve), 
and  the  day  *  Sexto  Idus  Septembris  * 
is  given  in  the  Chronicon  Andegavense 
published  by  Labbe,  Bibliotheca  MSS. 
i.  276,  from  a  MS.  of  the  monastery 
of  S.  Albinus  at  Angers. 

'  *  Mense  Septembri  natus  est  anno 
MCLvir,  regi  filius  Bicardus  nomine 
apud  Windleshore  ;  eadem  nocte  natus 
est  Alexander  Necham  apud  Sanctum 
Albanum ;  cujus  mater  fovit  Kicardum 
ex  mamilla  dextra,  sed  Alexandrum 
fovit  ex  mamilla  sua  sinistra.'  MS. 
in  the  Lord  Arundel's  collection, 
quoted  by  James  in  his  collections 
DOW  in  the  Bodleian,  vol.  vii.  34.  The 
name  of  Bichard's  nurse,  whether  she 
was  Alexander  Neckham's  mother  or 
no,  was  Hodiema.  She  had  an  estate 
in  land  of  seven  pounds  a  year  at 
Chippenham,  and  the  parish  of  Knoyle 
Hodieme  in  Wiltshire  still  preserves 


her  name.  Bot.  Clans.  Hen.  III.  (ed. 
Hardy)  i.  416.  This  could  not  have 
been  the  whole  of  her  property,  for 
her  land  in  30  Hen.  III.  was  talliaged 
at  405. 

*  Gir.  Camb.  De  Inst.  Pr.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

*  Bob.  de  Monte  (ed.  Struve),  892. 

*  Ibid.  900.  •  Ibid.  906. 
»  Ben.  Pet.  i.  7. 

*  Geoff.  Vigeois,  Labbe,  Bibl.  MSS. 
ii.  318 :  *  Monasterium  Sancti  Augus- 
tini  Lemovicis  inceptum  est  construi. 
Tempore  illo  Bcgina  Alienor  cum  filio 
Bicardo  Lemovicn  forte  com  esset, 
lapides  in  f  undamento  primes  jecerunt.* 

*  Geoff.  Vigeois,  Labbe,  ii.  318 : 
*  Tempore  iUo  rex  Henricus  senior  filio 
Bicardo  ex  voluntate  matris  Aquita- 
norum  tradidit  ducatum.  Post  hsBc 
apud  Sanctum  Hilarium  Pictavis 
Dominica  post  Pentecosten,  juxta 
consuetudinem,  in  abbatis  sedem  ele- 
vatur,  sed  a  Bertramo  Burdegalensi  et 
Johanne  Pictavensi  prsBsulibus  lancea 
ei  cum  vexillo  preabetur,  et  ad  proces- 
sionem  cantatur  O  princeps  egregie 
.  .  .  Procedenti  tempore  Bioardus 
Lemovicas  veniens  in  urbe  cum  pro- 
cessione  suscipitur,  annulo  SanctaB 
ValerisB  iecoratur,  novusque  dux  ab 
omnibus  proclamator.' 


SSAwi 


TUB  CHItONlCLE  OF  ROOEB  OP  UOTEDBD 

Aoil  in  1179  ha  rooeived  tbe  hniDftf^A  of  tho  connt  of  ToulouM,  Mng 
then  sis  teen.' 

By  thiit  iinhappj  hto  which  Kttonded  hU  t&milf,  be  (ongfat  hii 
fint  CKtnpuiipi  fts  diiko  nf  Aqaitune,  agkinit  bis  father.  uiul«r  Iha 
IndtMiiMot  his  iDothnr  iini]  hor  BdviHon  lUlpb  tie  Fai  khA  Lewis  VIL' 
From  the  time  of  the  pAcificntion  Richard,  unlike  hia  ddar  faroUur, 
weowrrf  hiM  hnlil  on  hi*  »hxn  of  the  iRberitnnoe,  U)d  from  Ui 
eifffaleenth  year  adminiBtered  Aquitatoe  with  rery  Hli}>bt  mntrol  bea 
his  father.*  In  thu  apporttntly  euoflioting  RtAt^montii  of  GlnUM 
I  tbftt  during  thia  period  ho  ahoved  ^r««t  powers  of  orgsniiatM^ 
reducing  the  disorderly  noble*  to  Rabjection.  extending  the  bonDduiM 
u>d  improving  the  Iawi  of  hi*  statee ;  *  uid  those  of  Ben*diel  tai 
Thomu  AgnelluB,*  tbst  he  goremed  cnprfoknuly  uid  tynnnlaUy. 
1^^  llwt  he  wu  '  melus  omnibiu,  luis  pejor,  penimus  aihi,'  *  we  tnoi  ea 

^^^  element  of  agreement.    Hii  policy  wm,  like  his  fftther'i,  directed  to 

^^M  tbe  humiliation  of  the  barons  who  bad  enjoyed  under  the  weak  Mid 

^^H  luxurious  princes  who  prooed«d  Eleanor  an  sJmoat  unbrldUd  hoeaci^ 

^^M  and   to   the  creation  of    a  raally   independent  eorereignty.     Tbe 

^H  oompUiinbi  of  his  tn«tniAnt  of  the  wIvm  and  danghlera  of  Iba 

^^L  Doblee  show,  if  ihey  were  true,  that  be  followed  in  other  reepecH 

^^^^^B  the  traditions  of  bis  mother's  bouse  too  faithfully.  By  the  baieof 
^^^^^h  «(  Aqnitaiae  tbe  younger  Henry,  who  bod  been  the  stolUag-boni 
^^^^^H  at  the  horonage  in  1itxaa»aij  and  England,  was  called  in  e^goiasl 
^^^^^H  BUuud.  His  death  opened  the  way  (or  bis  broUter  Ut  hi^hm 
^^^^^H  boBOOts,  bat  Richard's  lelatiotts  with  tbe  great  vosiaU  of  the  dneby 
^^^^^P  Wn  throughout  his  life  the  same ;  and  tbe  stand  wbttdi  dariog  Ul 
^^^^^F  lather's  U(«  he  mode  against  tliem  without  help  txma  otmad 
^^P  abundantly  vindieatee  his  character  (or  perseveimnce  and  ntOilHy 

^^  ekUt     The  lorde    of    Soinlonge,   the  counts  of  AngoaUaM^  tbe 

^^^^^     riaoouQta  of  Limoges,'    with  a  wide  network  of  allianosa  tmmt 

m 
m 

L 


>  B«n.  f*U  L  a. 

*  In  1178.  B«B.  P«i  L  tl. 


.  (I  AqultalM  in  bla  »irf 

fser.  1179  (H.  Pk.  OTS) :  but  h*  «M  In 

f  aritae  MwlofwwBl  tbws  iaag  bifere. 

*  De   laai.    Pr.   10.   B :    ■  Twnn 

bod        ■  -     ■ 


f  tsoffi   fsniaa  ■• 


nioM  •!  len  nfarmavtl? 

•  Sm  a»  peMMi  I— *«<  la  thmmt 
Im*  to  B«f«iha.  B.  S.  ni  B.  p.  ML 

•  B«D.  Ph.  L  «•. 

•  Kkharl-a  mmaim  an  Um  ^ 
U)ie(«hoel   hi*   MfMt.      Thn   sn 

Boeb  ol  IhalrhMoty  tnaji  W  )wm4 
fremO«aCi«7a(V)|Mta.  ThaUnM 
Of    Poietoo    an    tg  han    ImJ    i 


1  raliiia(niu. 


I  wniWpea  aa  «Mwa  JM 

•ln(nla  wM  wlai  eMnfeUoa  wUi  Mmh 
bifannU  IB»ndM),llLail):  bet  Ikbsswtts 
.  foaqiM      4lMlvBlib*db«n*eMMlaath«dk 
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the  almofit  inaccessible  lordships  of  the  Pyrenees,  afforded  him  work 
and  discipline  enough,  not  to  speak  of  the  claims  on  Anvergne  and 
Toulonse,  which  could,  if  enforced,  have  brought  only  an  empty 
homage.    Two  short  visits,  one  in  1176,^  and  another  in  1184,^  seem  ^]2? 
to  be  the  sum  of  his  opportunities  for  making  acquaintance  with  ^^^^ 
England,  during  the  twenty  years  that  preceded  his  accession  to  the  aooeadon 
crown. 

Untrained  to  English  ways,  and  exempt  for  the  most  part  from  He  attampi 
the  influence  of  English  factions,  Richard  must  have  seen  that  his  ^^jSom^ 
best  policy  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  alone,  to  be  governed  on  his  °^"'i'^ 
father's  principles,  and  to  develop  resources  which  might  enrich 
him  without  giving  him  trouble.    But  he  must  have  underrated  the 
personal  influence  of  his  father  if  he  trusted  that  the  institutions 
which  he  had  created  would  act  by  themselves,  or  answer  to  the 
handling  of  new,  inexperienced  workmen.    Henry's  influence  had 
been  felt  directly  everywhere,  and  his  servants  had  been  educated 
under  him,  or  had  grown  with  him  into  the  knowledge  of  their  work. 
Richard's  first  attempt  was  to  manage  by  new  men  a  system  which 
vras  far  from  maturity,  and  would  not  bear  rough  or  indiscriminate 
usage.    The  elements  which  had  supplied  Henry's  early  difficulties 
survived,  although  weakened  and  disarmed.    Much  of  the  influence 
which  his  great  ministers  exercised  over  the  baronage  was  personal 
quite  as  much  as  official.    It  might  be  a  question  whether,  after  his 
guiding    hand    was  removed,  the  old  administrators  could  have 
successfully  maintained  their  position  and  his  policy.    Richard's  maiysteiii 
initial  measures,  and  the  results  which  followed  them  during  the  tmtathUM 
years  which  he  spent  on  crusade  and  in  captivity,  were  such  as  to  ^^i^ 
try  very  cruelly  the  fabric  which  his  father  had  raised. 

The  English  history  of  the  reign  is,  then,  the  history  not  of  ThehiBt^**' 
Richard,  but  of  his  ministers;  of  the  administrations  of  his  four  ufraT^.^. 
successive  justiciars,  William  Longchamp,'  Walter  of  Goutances,  ^f^^y^ 
Hubert  Walter,  and  Geofi&ey  FitzPeter.     The  importance  of  the 


which  the  makB  consuetudities  of  the 
Pyrene&n  counts  and  barons  gave  him, 
who  were  really  patrons  of  banditti 
who  lived  on  the  plunder  of  pilgrims 
toCompostella.  See  Ben.  Pet.  i.  132 ; 
Bio.  Devizes,  p.  12 ;  Hoveden,  iiL  85, 
86. 

*  In  1176  he  landed  on  Good  Fri- 
day at  Southampton,  spent  Easter  at 
Winchester,  and  almost  immediately 
returned  to  Poictou.  Ben.  Pet.  i.  115, 
120. 

'  In  1184  he  came  to  England  in 
November,  stayed  over  Christmas, 
which  he  spent  at  Windsor  with  the 
king,  and  sailed  from  Dover  before 


New  Tear's  Day  1185.  Ben.  Pet.  i.  819, 
888,  884.  [Richard  paid  Henry  IL  a 
short  visit  in  England  soon  after  Whit- 
suntide 1179.] 

'  William  Longohamp  was  chief 
justiciar  either  solely  or  with  col- 
leagues from  Dec.  11,  the  day  of 
Richard's  departure,  to  October  10, 
1191,  when  he  was  compelled  to  vacate 
the  post.  Walter  of  Goutances  held 
the  office  from  Oct.  10,  1191,  to  the 
time  of  his  departure  to  Oermany  in 
January  1194;  Hubert  Walter  from 
January  1194  to  July  81,  1198; 
Geoffrey  FitzPeter  from  that  time  (o 
hU  death  in  1218. 


Ufa. 
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flnt  two  of  those  is  of  k  political,  that  of  the  I&tter  of  k  oonititatioimt 
ohMMtpr.  But  tho  Rnrvny  u(  &  poriod  which,  ooming  b*twMii 
Henr;  tl.  and  John,  innst  □eoeiiauil;  kaTCi  widiMMd  s  grwt  gnwtii 
of  iwtioiwl  lifv,  Kiitl  which  contHin*  othnr  oltsneaU  of  intonat  wbloli 
L  Ittve  enfrrosMHl  tbo  attention  of  contetDporuwoas  and  Utar  hutomiu, 
I'to  the  exoluHioD  of  the  leu  rointuitic  toinca,  dsMrvM  **"*'*"*'*"  in 


The  medfl  of  the  diffionltiM  of  the  flnt  thrM  jaxs  of  Um  niga 
wiuti  Komn  bjr  Richard  bimself  during  the  few  moatbs  tbfti  toUoiMd 
his  coronation,  in  the  choice  of  the  mmistflrs  who  were  to  gonn 
Etiirluid  durltiK  the  cniaade,  uid  in  the  moMnran  tkkan  for  miiiiiliig 
the  good  bebAvionr  of  John  and  Geolbe;.  In  neither  of  Umm 
raepeoU  tma  RiohArd  be  charged  with  may  Rnater  tanlt  than  politiBal 
Bhort-sightedtiess.  The  events  that  illiubmte  them  begin  trom  tba 
vary  moment  of  his  father's  (uneraL 

No  sooner  was  the  boily  of  Henry  consigned  to  the  tomb  at 
Pontevtand  thaD  the  (luoation  arooe  how  were  the  new  and  oU 
relations  of  his  sncceeaor  to  be  raconoilad  ;  how  was  be  to  treat  tfaoM 
who  had  been  faithful  to  liiii  father  on  principlee  wbieh  would  make 
tham  not  less  faithfal  to  himself,  and  how  to  reward  thoM  who  had 
been  his  friends  on  principles  which  would  trom  U»  moment  of  his 
nocMiion  make  ihitm  bis  enomlM.  Fint  and  fomaost  of  Ihsw 
obwesa  camo  his  brotherB,  the  taithfnl  OeofFray  and  the  faitblaaa 
Jofaa ;  after  them  tlw  whole  roll  of  the  baronage :  on  the  one  iidi^ 
rBannlf  Qlanvill  and  Stephen  of  Tomfaam,  with  the  real  of  Baarf* 
I  iarvanta ;  on  the  other,  Balpfa  of  Pongfaea,  JoaU  of  UaTanna,*  aad 
Ibe  Teat  who  had  deserted  the  fathw  to  make  oapital  in  the  Mnloa 
of  the  son.  Richard's  first  thought  was  to  revenge  himstlf  on  Ui 
btber's  friends ;  but  it  was  a  short-Ured  idea,  and  gara  way  so  sooa 
to  better  feelings  that  the  two  on  whom  the  firat  brant  of  hia  haalj 
angar  f^  seam  to  have  bsoome,  ss  soon  aa  thair  paniabmaot  waa 
over,  his  moat  faithful  friends.*  Btephau  Tornham*  and  Rannlt 
OlanviU  *  wore  compelled  to  purchase  his  goodwill  bj  heavy  Ansa ; 
hot  tboae  paid,  Um  farmer  was  restored  to  his  post  as  steward  of 
AbJou,  and  QUnvitI,  although  he  was  not  saffsrad  to  retain  the 
josticiarahip,  attended  tlie  eoort  as  a  ooonsaUoc  until  hia  departors 
for  the  emsada,  on  which  he  died.  Towards  those  who  had  deasrtad 
BamT  io  his  last  diSeulUas,  Bichard  adopted  iljfliiiaiil  eoodaal: 
tTMlad  tham  aa  hia  dwb 
The  lords  of  Fongina  and  Uajmuw  oontinoad  during  Ui 
■tof  tbelK- 


■  B«).Pet.U.Tl 
•  8m  B«n.  Pet.  a  n. 


faclDntrel  h 

otIMnlM'e 
iil^lllsil 


'  Bte  Deris.  »L  t-lk 
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reign,  as  they  and  their  ancestors  had  done  constantly  before,  to  oppotitioa 
lead  the  baronial  opposition  in  Brittany,  Maine,  and  Anjon. 

The  requirements  of  revenge  and  justice  being  satisfied,  the  new  He  attmipte 
sovereign  seems  to  have  determined  to  bind  to  himself  by  gifts  and  peace  the 
promises  all  the  leaders,  or  would-be  leaders,  of  the  parties  which  au^J^d^  : 
his  own  quarrels  with  his  father  had,  if  not  created,  at  least  furnished 
with  opportunities  for  organisation.    As  soon  as  he  was  invested  proTidee  for 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  he  began  to  make  a  lavish  provision  oeoib^: 
for  John ;  he  renewed  the  promise  of  the  archbishopric  of  York  to 
Geoffirey,  and  he  proposed  to  pay  to  Philip  not  only  the  20,000Z.  with  and  pays 
which  Henry  had  purchased  peace,  but  4,000Z.  more  to  indemnify  Phmp 
him  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  this  done,  the  two  undertook  to 
meet  early  in  1190,  and  proceed  to  the  crusade  together.    The  JJ^**^  **" 
provision  made  for  John  on  this  occasion  was  the  bestowal  of  the 
county  of  Mortain,  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  the  property  of  king 
Stephen,  and  had  escheated  on  the  death  of  his  son  William  in  1159,^ 
and  the  promise  of  a  revenue  of  4,000Z.  a  year  ^  from  lands  in  England 
with  the  completion  of  the  marriage  contract  with  the  daughter  of  John's 
the  last  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Robert,  who  had  been  betrothed  ™^ 
to  John  in  1176,  and  who  brought  with  her  by  way  of  dowry  the 
honour  of  the  earldom  of  Gloucester. 

To  all  this  were  added,  as  soon  as  the  brothers  arrived  in  England,  Bestowal  of 
the   several    castles    and    honours    of    Marlborough,    Lancaster,  oastieson 
Ludgarshall,  and  the  Peak,  the  castle  of  Bolsover,  the  town  and 
honour  of  Nottingham,  the  honours  of  Wallingford  and  Tickhill,  and 
the  county  of  Derby  with  the  Peverell  fee.^    It  is  to  be  observed 


*  I  have  remarked  (vol.  ii.  p.  6,  Rolls 
Series)  on  the  difficulties  attending  the 
statement  that  John  had  the  county  of 
Mortain  before  his  father's  death, 
made  by  Hoveden  (as  an  addition  to 
Benedict),  and  also  by  Richard  of 
Devizes,  who  says, '  praster  comitatom 
de  Moritonio,  qaem  dono  patris 
pridem  perceperat,'  p.  7.  William  of 
Kewburgh  (iv.  8)  describes  Richard  as 
ratifying  his  father's  gift.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Henry  had  promised 
the  county  and  that  Richard  actually 
bestowed  it.  Although  count  William 
died  in  1159,  his  sister,  who  married 
Matthew  of  Boulogne,  carried  the 
claim  on  the  county  to  him.  He  died 
in  117S,  and  his  daughters  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  claim  ;  it  was 
in  the  king's  hands  in  1180,  and 
he  had  in  fact  bought  off  count 
Matthew's  claim  in  1168.  See 
Stapleton,  Norman  Rolls,  i.  pp.  Ixiii, 
cxxiii.  Benedict  distinctly  says  that 
the  county  was  given  by  Richard  to 


John  on  the  occasion  of  his  investiture 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  July  20, 1189. 
Ben.  Pet.  ii.  73. 

«  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  73 ;  M.  Paris,  162. 
This  promise  of  4,000^.  a  year  in  land 
was  not  regarded  as  fulfilled  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  counties  shortly  after 
mentioned,  although  it  is  nearly  the 
sum  at  which  their  revenues  may  be 
valued;  we  find  that  in  1195,  when 
John  had  been  removed  from  the 
government  of  the  counties,  his  income 
from  the  exchequer  was  8,0002. 
Hoveden,  iii.  286.  But  unfortunately 
for  Richard's  character  as  a  liberal 
brother,  the  8,000/.  are  in  Angevin 
money  and  only  equal  to  2,0002.  ster- 
ling. However,  it  is  clear  that  whilst 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  counties,  he 
was  receiving  a  large  sum  from  the 
exchequer.    R.  Devizes,  p.  26. 

■  These  honours  were  given  before 
the  coronation,  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  78.  The 
money  value  may  be  estimated  roughly 
by  reference  to  the  roll  of  the  Srd  of 


TITR  CRBONICLB  OP  ROGER  OV  R0VK08H 

that  this  oniimdrMtion  of  tbe  oadowmeDU  Bhoold  be  oonstrnad  sxhIIj 
M  doUUoil  hy  Benodict  and  librid^  bjr  HoTodwi.  In  «  f«w  OMi 
the  owtU  KDd  honour  &re  given  toother,  bat  in  Um  mora  trapoitoDl 
oMt,  Tiekhill,  WftUitigford,  aud  llie  iiupragiubb  on*  of  WffHingham.' 
the  honour  ia  given  without  the  otstle :  the  bold  of  tbs  sown  !■ 
maintftintid  on  lhm»  ouIIm  u  woll  u  th^t  o(  OlooOMtoc,  k  auUoc 
that  hu  roach  signifioanoe  in  i(»  relation  to  later  eventa.*  Not  ou- 
tsot  with  tbii  Miormotu  aooouion  of  territory,  John  raoeived  in  wldl- 
tion,  before  Biohard'e  departure  from  EoKland,  the  oonntiaii  c4  Doron, 
Dorset,  Boroareet,  and  Cornwall.* 

Immediately  after  the  ooronation  Richard  held  a  Oreat  CoaooU  al 
.  Pipewelt,  at  which  bo  filled  up  the  vacant  oharofa  ptetermeola,  ami 
obanged  the  aheriffs  of  theoonntiea  in  oonbunplation  of  the  Mirliael 
mas  seanoD  of  the  Eiohoquer.  In  the  former  claaa  of  appototaiaali 
we  traoe  the  woritittR  of  several  natural  influeneaa.  Hhi  fatber'a 
■ervaDta,  Unbert  Walter,  the  nephew  of  (ilanrill :  Ilicbard  FiteNeal, 
the  treaeurer  of  the  Exobeqaar ;  Oodfrej,  the  eon  of  lUchard  of  Lo^ 
the  loyal,'  ware  Mtctiml  by  bishoprloe ;  ami  William  of  S.  Han 
rEgUae,  the  prothonotary,  by  a  rich  elall  at  Yoric  To  bit  own 
pomonal  aen'ant,  William  Longohamp,  bo  givM  a  biahoprio ;  to  Iha 
iroUier  of  William  Uarsfaall,  who  had  been  tiu  Intfanata  frkod  aad 
companion  of  hla  brother  Uenry,  the  deanery  of  York.  The  M 
bi*hop  of  Darham  in  propitiated  by  the  beatowal  of  the  trmmum- 
ship  ol  the  same  cfaorob,  wbieh  had  been  held  by  hla  oonain  ft. 
William  and  himeelf  in  suooeaaion,  on  hie  nephew  Boudiard  da 
Puiset ;   and  the  aervioea  of  the  Champmoe  oonnexion,  atiU  eo 


ilL«. 


JobD,  wbao  Wellintrforl  b  worth  ML. 
TUUtiU  aU.  tlw  Percretl  U*  SSSI. 
Ida.;  Mtd  to  111*  Tip*  Itoll  of  1 
Btehari  L.  wliiui  Ih*  honoiii  ul  QIod-  PM.  It-  W-  Tbt  fraat  valaai  of  all 
OMte  ia  vnnh  MM.  17i.  tU.  aatl  Uom  ooiuilm.  far  lUebatri  bmlpmt 
LaBeaMM.  Kit  S«.  lOd.  bm  aaljr  tha  tonu,  bnl  all  Iha  well* 

•  B.  Dwiaw,  W,  or  •amMlaiMUan.  wtn  la  1  BUb.  t 
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th  in  France  and  in  England,  were  further  secured  by  the 
Dn  of  Henry  de  Soilli,^  to  the  abbacy  of  Glastonbury.  In 
a  prudent  regard  to  existing  personal  or  political  interests 
uishable. 

ecular  appointments  were  not  bestowed  with  similar  circum- 
although  the  marriages  and  wardships  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bre  distributed  on  much  the  same  principle.  Among  the 
3S  of  preferments,  William  Marshall  got  the  heiress  of  the 
of  Strigul ;  the  son  of  Roger  FitzBainfrai,  the  heiress  of  the 
I  Kendal ;  ^  William  Longchamp,  the  wardship  of  Stephen 
np.^  But  with  the  official  posts  it  was  otherwise.  The 
EUnulf  Glanvill  was  filled  by  two  old  statesmen,  Hugh  de 
[shop  of  Durham,  and  William  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex  and 
the  right  of  his  wife,  of  Aumale,  the  most  faithful  servant  of 
'.. ;  ^  and  this  change  of  the  head  of  the  administration  was 
by  a  clean  sweep  in  the  sheriffdoms.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
done  at  Pipewell,  or  a  fortnight  later  at  the  Michaelmas 
r  ;  probably  it  was  arranged  at  the  former  place,  and  carried 
^ution  in  the  latter.  The  changes  seem  to  imply  an  im- 
lesire  on  Richard's  part  to  carry  with  him  most  of  the  leading 
of  his  father's  government ;  a  desire  that  was  aided  by  the 
most  of  these  were  already  under  a  vow  of  crusade,  which 
king  who  was  himself  an  ardent  crusader,  and  who  had 
from  the  pope  the  privilege  of  commuting  the  vows  of  his 
for  a  money  payment,  was  not  likely  to  be  redeemed  with- 
mous  cost.^  In  a  few  cases  some  method  may  be  traced, 
(hire  Ranulf  Glanvill  gives  way  to  John  Marshall,  the  old 
Lend  to  the  new ;  ^  in  Herefordshire  Ralph  Arden,  Glanvill'a 


8«<mlar 
prefennenta 


New  joflti- 
cian 


New 
■heriflg 


MoBt  of  the 
barons  wen 
under  vow  of 
cnuade 


The  old 
king's 
friends  dis- 
plaoedfor 
new 


?et.  ii.  85 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  16, 

>et.  ii.  73,  76. 

tion  this  because  it  seems  to 

a  lucrative  piece  of  prefer- 
had  been  bought  by  Bertram 
I  for  200  marks ;  he  sold  it 
lamp  for  20  marks'  profit. 
Hst  Exch.  691.  After  the 
r's  death  his  brother  Henry 

wardship  of  the  heir  of 
eind  paid  1002.  for  it  in  the 
of  John.  Possibly  it  was  in 
hat  he  became  sheriff  of  Wor- 
e,  the  hereditary  sherififdom 
belonged  to  the  Beauchamps. 
inibus,  1st  John,  p.  16. 
den  adds  to  Benedict's  infor- 
that  Geoflrey  FitzPeter, 
Jricwere,  Robert  deWihtefeld, 
FitzUainfrai 


er 


were  asso- 


ciated in  the  office.  See  Ben.  Pet  ii. 
87 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  16. 

^  Of  the  barons  and  justices  of 
Henry  II.'s  reign,  Banulf  Glanvill, 
Bertram  de  Verdun,  Roger  Glanvill, 
Gilbert  Pipard,  and  others,  went  with 
the  king.  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  William 
Briewere,  and  Hugh  Bardolf  bought  of 
the  king  a  licence  to  stay  at  home. 
B.  Dev.  p.  8.  Hugh  Bardolf  is  men- 
tioned as  being  at  Messina  in  Novem- 
ber, 1190  ;  Hoveden,  iii.  62  ;  and  even 
William  Marshall  must  have  been 
there  early  in  1191,  if  we  are  to  take 
literally  the  words  of  Benedict,  ii.  168, 
Hoveden,  iii.  96.  Yet  he  was  acting  as 
a  judge  in  England  very  shortly  before 
(Mon.  Angl.  i.  391) ;  perhaps  he  accom- 
panied and  returned  with  Eleanor. 

*  Glanvill  had  administered  York- 
shire by  his  steward  Reiner,  who  went 
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Bon-in-Uw,  iiinipUced  hy  Henry  LiUDKchfttnp.tluicliatiMUor'abi 
Such  kppointmonbi  KtroiiKtfaeDed,  no  doubt,  tha  hutda  of  tlw  klli('i 
ptraonHl  friemli.  Othuni,  httwuvw,  iDuiit  luivit  Hnioulj  ■wtwiiil 
'■  the  Mdministrmtion.  Among  these  the  forerooat  M«  lbs  porchaM 
of  •hmiffiloini  hy  throe  »t  the  btNhopai :  Hxigb  A*  Pniwt,  of  l>ulMm, 
bays  NorthuinlierUnd  (or  11,000  marks : '  Oodfre;  d«  Looy,  by  k 
■itiglt  fine,  obtniDwt  (or  hiroii«](  ibu  coant;  ot  ILinipafaira,  with  tb« 
ouUm  of  WiDcbeater  and  PorohMter,  hia  own  inhorihuwa.  and  ia- 
dsmnity  for  the  tmaJiurv  o(  his  church ;  *  Hu^b  of  Nan»nt,  faisbop  o( 
OOTOntry,  «m  allowed  to  take  for  a  flmallur  flno  the  ahetifldonu  at 
LaioMt«nhire,  Staffonlshir*  and  Wanrickiihire.*  The  eooatiM 
bastowad  od  John  wen  withdrawn  from  the  ordinaiy  odminfstiBlioo 
of  the  gownoMnt.  Gerard  CamvUK  one  ol  his  sworn  foUowm^ 
for  700  marks,  anUred  on  the  sharilfdom  of  Linoolnihtre ;  *  Bngb  ol 
Nnoast  waa  also  faia  paraonal  adharank  Of  the  otbar  ooootiM,  ooHj 
Mvan  or  tight  ntalned  ihair  oM  ahariffa,  and  only  An  of  Um  oU 
aberib  *  toaod  plaoea  In  tha  aama  oapad^ :  Uwae  ware  old  aarvaiiM 
of  tha  atala,  tut  likalj  to  baoonM  politically  dangerous.  Bat  tba 
ofaaogea  in  tiia  abariffdonu  are  not  to  be  impated  aolely  to  Riehari's 
viah  to  carry  with  him  lo  Palaatlna  all  the  man  of  mark ;  in  aoaa 
CMaa  tha  olBoe  waa  doubtleoa  bought.  Thoaa  olBoers  who  war*  !•■ 
noTod  warn  not  diagraoad,  tor  ont  of  Ihom,  after  makiiig  than  j^ 
baavily  tor  tha  oommntction  of  tbair  tows,  Biohan)  eboaa  tba  ^M 
advlsw*  of  tba  reiteney.  The  frreat  offioee  of  elate  war*,  uwraowt 
paid  tor  hy  their  fortiinnte  holilcni ;  Hugh  -le  Puiaet  paid  at  Imttt 
tboiiMntl  niarka  fur  hlN  >haro  at  the  jueticianhip,*  and  Wttliaa 
LongcbaiDp,  although  the  king's  eonfidant.  paid  throe  tboaaaad  Iv 
the  chaooary,  notwithalanding  that  the  bivbop  of  Bath  hU  a 
tbooaand  more.'  Other  very  targe  suma  were  levied  on  the  faaioM 
and  bishopa  for  tba  ratifloatlon  of  righte  and  oonflnoalioD  of  tbiir 
taaara  oi  mMm,  tba  greateat  bargain  baing  that  made  by  the  Uog 

with  hhn  on  ertwada.  and  AM  In 

OnnuL    Ben.  Pel.  U.  IM.    Ha  had 

rMdarad  Meoanl  of  a  Aoa  of   IJIOO      PfflL  1  B.  1. 

navka  ea  hie  own  aMenl  in  the  aMoml         *  For   860    i 

el  WUmi  L  (PSpa  BoU):    anotbar      JEnk.  US. 

BMetotttawar  In  etUch  aa 
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of  Scots,  who,  for  a  payment  of  10,000Z.,  emancipated  himself  from 
the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  Henry  II.  in  1175.  But  the 
object  of  these  latter  sales  was  merely  the  raising  of  money. 

By  euch  means  Biohard  endeavoured  to  secure  peace  during  his  Theory  of 
abaenoe  from  Europe;  his  policy  was  to  work  the  governmental  ^u^*' 
machinery  by  men  who  were  not  likely  to  be  dangerous,  to  bribe  by 
large  benefactions  those  whose  claims  might  have  made  them  so, 
(o  bind  those  who  had  invested  their  treasure  so  largely  in  public 
appointments  to  the  maintenance  of  public  security,  to  carry  away 
with  him  as  much  as  possible  of  the  money  which  might  have 
sustained  private  wars,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  those  members 
of  the  feudal  baronage  whose  possessions  were  so  large  or  their 
traditions  so  continuous  as  to  render  them  jealous  of  royal  authority. 
But  before  he  left  England  he  had  reason  to  see  that  all  this  would 
be  futile.  The  death  of  William  Mandeville  in  November  left  the 
justidarship  vacant,  for  Hugh  de  Puiset  could  not  be  trusted  to  act  bmAt  tn- 
alone — nay,  it  was  a  question  whether  the  king  ever  seriously  in-  ita  tastan 
tended  him  to  act  in  this  capacity  at  all.  The  archbishop  elect  of  York 
had  quarrelled  with  his  clergy  and  fallen  into  disgrace  with  Bichard, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  John  with  further  gifts.  The  king 
was,  however,  in  a  hurry  to  embark,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  leave 
matters  to  settie  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Durham  was  left  as 
justiciar,  but  with  the  chancellor,  Hugh  Bardulf,  and  William 
Briewere  as  colleagues.^  Further  questions  were  to  be  settied  at  a 
council  in  Normandy  before  the  pilgrimage  to  the  East  began. 

Bichard  left  England  on  the  11th  of  December.    Almost  im-  ^be)^ 
mediately  after  his  departure  the  chancellor  and  justiciar  quarrelled.  qoMmn 
The  bishop  of  Durham  saw  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  intended  to  TheMem- 
hold  the  substance  of  power,  whilst,  even  if  faith  were  to  be  kept  with  touy  oon-' 
himself,  there  would  be  left  him  only  the  shadow,  the  expense,  and  oimnodior 
the  responsibility.    To  him  the  castie  of  Windsor  had  been  intrusted ;  ^^^^? 
but  to  the  chancellor  the  Tower  of  London.^    Longchamp  was  not  ^^Sty 
indisposed  for  a  struggle ;  he  declined  to  admit  the  presence  of  the  Riob^^ 
bishop  of  Durham  at  the  Exchequer,'  or  to  recognise  him  as  in 
charge  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.    No  reason  is  given  for 
this,  but  the  probable  one  is  that  the  bishop  had  not  actually  paid 
the  money  offered  for  the  county,^  and  that  the  chancellor  acted 
under  Bichard 's  orders.     At  the  same  time,  however,  he  dispossessed 

'  Ben.  Pet  ii.  101.    Hoveden  makes  intervened  between  the  king's  depar- 

the  chancellor  co-jastioiar,  and  Hagh  tore  and  his  summons  to  Normandy. 
Bardulf,  William   Marshall,  Geoffrey         '  Benedict,  u.   101.     Hoveden,  iii. 

FitsPeter,     and   William     Briewere,  28. 
asaooiates;  a  different  committee  from         '  B.  Devizes,  p.  11. 
that  appointed  at  Pipewell.    It  is  not         *  The  money  is  still  a  debt  in  the 

improbable  that  Hagh  was  really  the  P  pe  Boll  of  2  Bich.  II.;  that  is,  at 

chief  jasticiar  for  the  short  time  that  Michaelmas  1190. 

P 
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^Mchui-      the  biahop  of  Winchmter  of  the  honours  be  tud  puroluMil, and  eran 

iriiw^Tb*  of  hii  own  inlMritonoe,  od  which  ha  hsd  so  Uteljr  entemi.'     In  (hii 

DSnuw*      otae  the  desire  of  getting  both  the  Bheriffdom  kod  thii  omUm  iato 

^  """■    iiu    hftndB  of  the  goverDment    probftbljr  opersted.      A«  for   ihi 

bishop  of  Coventry,  it  wma  tbooght  sufBoiant  lo  prooeed  e^ntt  bim 

in  the  eooIeitMitioftl  court,  uid  obtain  ui  injoDOtiOD  from  the  wdi- 

bishop  of  CeDterbory  egkinst  bis  holding  r  sbeiiffdom.' 

"Dnirteinu  WbsQ  in  the  taooth  of  Febnury  or  wrly  in  Mvch  tba  king  ImU 

(Ik  ua"  bis  eounoil  in  Nornundy,  oompUinM  on  all  these  graonda  wwe  Ui 
before  him.  Most  of  tba  Ukding  men  in  EngUnd  sttrndad :  tlw 
chief  busioeM  donn  wes  the  kppointmenl  of  tba  chanosUor  m 
jostioier  of  EnglaDtl  the  bishop  td  Dorhun's  Jarisdiotian  being 
oonflned  to  ibo  north  of  the  Homber ; '  Jobn  end  OeoAvj  me 
sworn  not  to  retnm  to  EogUnd  (or  three  yeart.  Hngh  of  Nnnut 
andertook  before  the  ■rahbtshop  to  givn  np  Us  saeaUr  aflaft. 
Measurea  ware  also  taken  lo  obtain  for  the  ohaneaUor  ttaa  flOoa  of 
legate  in  the  abaenee  of  Archbishop  Baldwin. 

Notwl  the  landing  the  great  powora  with  which  Longcfaanp  aaa 
DOW  invested,  the  task  which  he  undertook  was  pmbably  as  diflmll 
a  one  as  ever  full  to  the  tot  of  any  raininter.  Ua  was,  indeed,  tmalsd 
by  his  master,  bnt  be  oould  have  hardly  tnisted  Richard  oml  of  Ua 
I  aigbtt  knowing  bow  onoeiikinwen  tbsapadianlsof  hiafiddapAy, 
bow  aisily  be  was  imposed  upon,  and  bow  his  iantenla  nfea- 
Taganea  laid  him  open  to  intijgnaa  in  whleb  nooay  woidd  be  loo 
powerful  a  temptation  (or  bim  lo  raalsL  The  oondition  of  Kngkai 
was  anything  but  bettned  by  Richard's  policy.  The  great  aaria  al 
Cbeeter  and  Luoester,  the  great  minister  Olanvill,and  bis  BBDaagiM 
Bertram  de  Verdun,  Gilbert  Pipard.  and  othen.  the  great  hUMfi 
Hnbert  of  Salisbury,  and  Walbtr  of  Rouen,  wen  indaad  gooa ;  aad 
Jobn  and  OeoSr^  wwe  awoni  to  stay  away.  Bnt  tba  nnaasbMaa  wm 
not  removed  with  them;  the  aonroes  of  diaturbanoa  wen  In  fta 
vary  atmospben  of  aooiety.  The  removal  of  the  great  nan  whM 
the  oountry  mora  dlfSoull  to  manage,  tbe  faalanoe  note  dittonH  Id 
adJosL  HugbdePaisethadmadahinuaUaeomtoftaUepaindpdiir 
in  the  north,  where  tbe  Jastidanbip  of  the  whole  provlnea  mw  adM 


wheb    ynr   In 

_ ,      UMMtanhb*.  ^U*  lU  tMap  ta 
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to  his  ordinary  and  palatine  jurisdiction  as  bishop,  and  the  newly- 
pnrchased  earldom  or  sheriffdom  of  Northumberland.  John  had  an 
equally  oompaot,  though  less  extensive,  dominion  in  the  west ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  England,  he  and  his  friends  possessed  a  band  of 
jurisdictions  and  castles  reaching  through  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and  Stafford.  Although 
of  the  towns  of  this  midland  territory  many,  if  not  all,  were  faithful 
to  the  orown,  and  some  of  the  castles  were  still  retained  by  the  king 
as  a  check  on  his  brother,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  was 
withdrawn  from  the  direct  action  of  the  justiciar.  John's  own 
<x>untie8  rendered  no  account  at  the  Exchequer,  and  their  judicial 
business  was  managed  by  his  own-}ustio^;  in  the  shires  under 
Hugh  of  Nunant  and  Oerard  Oamville,  the  in9uenoe  of  the  justiciar 
oould  not  be  available  without  the  co-operation  of  the  sheriff.  The 
chancellor  could  regard  only  the  east  and  south-east  of  England  as 
really  amenable  to  his  authority.  Any  attempt  to  exert  it  beyond 
these  limits  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  complication  with  one  or  all 
of  his  rivals. 

Hugh  de  Puiset  was  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  been  accustomed 
to  deal  on  an  equality  with  kings,  and  to  give  them  no  small  trouble. 
He  was,  in  all  probability,  the  son  of  that  Hugh  de  Puiset,^  viscount 
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>  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
entire  eertftinty  of  the  parentage  of 
Hos^  de  Poiset,  but  I  believe  the 
ioUowiDg  to  be  the  troth.  I  should  say 
that  the  whole  pedigree  of  the  Puisets 
is  diffionlt  to  make  out.  The  Puisets 
were  lords  of  the  castle  of  that  name 
near  Chartres,  and  the  head  of  the 
lunily  was  hereditary  viscount  of 
Chartees.  h  Ebrard,  viscount  of 
Chartres,  and  his  wife  Hunbergis  were 
the  parents  of  Hugh  de  Puiset,  vis- 
ooont  of  Chartres,  and  Adelaide  the 
wife  of  Boger  Montgomery  the  ally  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  (CarttiUwre  de 
8.  Pierre  de  Chartres,  159,  Ord.Vit.v. 
18.)  IL  Hugh  de  Puiset,  viscount  of 
Chartres,  married  Adelaide  of  Mont- 
Iheri,  sister  of  Gkiy  de  Boohf  ort,  dapif er 
to  the  king  of  France.  He  was 
vlseoont  in  1096  and  had  three  sons, 
Ebrard,  Hugh,  and  Guy,  and  a  daughter 
Hunbergis.  {Cartulaire,  Ac.  p.  240.) 
IIL  Of  these  three  sons,  Guy  was 
▼itoount  of  Etampes;  Hugh  married 
Mamilia  de  Boucy  and  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  about  1106.  (WiU.  Tyr. 
xiv.  16.)  Ebrard  went  on  the  first 
crusade  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Antioch  in  1097.  (W.  Tyr.  vi.  4 ;  Alb. 
kq.  336,  255.)    IV.  The  next  viscount 


of  Chartres  is  Hugh  de  Puiset,  the 
enemy  of  Lewis  VI.,  who  is  described  by 
Abbot  Suger  as  the  nephew  of  Guy  of 
Etampes,  and  son  of  the  countess  Ade- 
laide of  Corbeil.  (Opp,  Suger,  ed.  Le 
Coy  de  la  Marche,  p.  70.)  His  father  had 
gone  on  the  first  crusade.  He  was, 
tfien,  the  son  of  Ebnurd  who  died  at 
Antioch,  and,  as  viscount,  agrees  with 
the  abbot  of  S.  Pierre  for  the  com- 
memoration of  his  fattier  Ebrard  as 
soon  as  the  day  of  his  death  is  known. 
(Cartulaire  &q.  452.)  V.  This  Hugh 
had  a  wife  Agnes,  and  two  sons,  Ebnurd 
and  Bouchard  (Cart,  p.  412),  of 
whom  Ebrard  was  viscount  of  Chartres 
1143.  (Cart,  644 ;  Bouquet,  xv.  493.) 
VI.  The  next  viscount  is  Hugh  de 
Puiset,  count  of  Bar,  son  of  Ebrard 
rBen.  Pet.  i.  278),  and  nephew  of  Hugh 
de  Puiset  bishop  of  Durham.  There- 
fore bishop  Hugh  must  have  been  a 
younger  son  of  Hugh  and  Agnes,  and 
Agnes  must  have  been  an  unknown 
daughter  of  Count  Stephen  of  Blois 
and  Adela  the  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  This  pedigree,  which  has 
given  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  charters  and 
historians,  but  not  with  the  deductions 
of  ttie  Frenoh  genealogists,  who  rather 
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of  Ctmrtree,  who  hni  tor  luui]'  ywn  defied  the  power  of  Lewia  VL 
Anolbu  Hngh  de  Poiset,  bii  ooiitin,'  bftd  mbtIj  produood  a  ravolntiaa 
Id  Pftlastiiie :  uwther  aooeator,  Bouohud  of  Corboil,  h^d  KtMmptad  l» 
vrMt  tbft  arown  of  Fnsoe  from  Philip  1.'  Hugh  IuiumU  wm  • 
gnat-gnuidMii  of  William  the  CoDqneror ;  nephew  of  Sl^hm,  at 
Haniy  of  WiDOheater,  and  Theobald  of  CbAinpagiu ;  eotuta  lo  botb 
Biohud  I.  and  Philip  IL  Adelidis,  th«  niothw  of  one  ftt  loMt  ti 
the  bishop 'fl  obildran,  wu  k  Isd;  of  the  grMt  hooee  of  ftnj,'  and 
UiiB  connoiioo  uldad  the  infloenoe  of  hat  familj  lo  lb*  othar  woanm 
of  tho  biahop'H  atrengtb.  One  of  his  sona,  also  Hu^  da  Puiaat,  had 
been  oh&Dosilor  to  Lowia  VII.'  Hugh  had  had  now  a  longw  taan* 
of  powar  Ihan  aaj  man  of  bia  mark  in  Europe.  Al  an  aarly  age  ha 
had  bean  made  tiMntrw  of  York,  in  which  capacity  ha  had  aljrlad 
hlmaaU  Hugh,  '  by  the  graoe  of  Ood,  treaxnrar  aod  anbdaaaoa ' ; 
bid  fought  tha  battlaa  io  court,  council  and  chapter,  of  his  oooola 
8.  William,  and  had  headed  the  jj^rrisona  and  tntned  tha  aoldiM*  fli 
Henry  of  Wlnoboater  when  Henry  II.  wu  yet  a  child.*    Ba  had 


And,    Amptuimm     Mm  uuiMd  JUan  d«  Monill,  «he  hb- 
(ML,  U  771:  B(iiiaael.aT.  W;  Do-      hmm'       

"la  Ttk»  ■■     -    - 


ot  RnA  Dm  vtMonal,  m  tha  mu  of 

■btard.  Is  p*«*«d  b7  a*  «bMiK  oitlM 

abbCT  of  B.  Plam,  In  vhioh  h»  raters 

In  Us  imprbmuiwil :  Cart.  Ae.  it3 ; 

r,  pp.  71.74;  Mid  thst  at  faU  son 

_       nl  b;  Ihs  IsUsr  at  Lewis   VU. 

Oarl.  As.,  (M4. 

'  Bd^  the  yooi^sr.  sm  at  Hash 

)  aadUsmiUsdsBoaaj.wmBlclJoppa. 

'  8s*  W.  Tn.  d*.  U. 

•  BoMt.  V.  Lodov.  TL  a.  aO.  R* 
wasiUabjSlspbsBaf  Btote.  Ib.SI. 
Bs  was  tsttsr  ti  4U>Ms  ib*  wife  of 


^H  IfnoTs  Usbop  Bogb.    In  addlUoa  io 

^H  us  rsfsrsasss  glisa  abovs.  oompsn 

^B  Marlsn*    ssd    Dunnd,    ' — '■"^ — 

I    I 

m 

I 


BIO. 


UmlAj^s 


ds  Polssl  Ui  brMtasr,  of  aU  Um  iMid  s( 


.  JMlry  ^  Orasns.  a.  UL 
arababb  bsJ  imrW  a  HsrriO 
sflsrBnih  Isesnsa  hsboy.  Bm^ 
ds  PoIsM's  wiU  Diconte  was  a 
dauAtar  of   Ode   ds  TUIU.  s(   *s 

CufiylowUsbBaadBUr ' 

Mshep   BMSr^   MBsM 
Hsdoa.   AM.    IWL    p.    I 
npsBeUoin  Bsa.  IL    1 


TcmMiIm. 
AMSsdhig  to  VniUaiB  at  Hsw- 
bargh,  T.  11.  the  Ushoa  was  tUbsr  ol 
*N«  tens  br  Ihrss  dtflsmt  ladka 
balssa  bs  took  BslMfaosdws.  bill  ss  <NM 
Wt  Mh  I  MM  I  MDad  br  the  hislcriaa 

Ifa  eons  was  bii  aspbMr  Bootdtstd, 

WBbdsasen  of  DorhMa,  tb*  rssl o(  lbs     tbsOi 
•ton  flMf  b*  spesrTFhsl.    Two  mmib     Tba  b 
ha  la  known  to  ban  bad.  o(   both      la  UnXdUd  MsmllH. 
n  Adslalds  mar  bsTs  bsaa  ths      mwuMi  s(  tba  tossllv. 

r.aaabasartobilywasofUsaoa         •  Jabae(B«h>»,ad.a 

BsBfv.    Thta  Bsni7  rbts  Stoshdala     -Qal  Bmb  IT 

toSaUayibbsfsw^lr-  --' 

al  AMldls  «s  Nrd  I 

~  lU-r-tM.  ' 


saitis  Btoafdl  ds  UanriU  St  WUMml 
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'every  opportunity  and  many  qualifications  for  becoming  a  very  great 
mani  and  in  spite  of  his  fidlores  he  left  a  mark  upon  the  north  of 
England  which  is  not  yet  e&ced.    He  was  a  man  of  grand  stature, 
«nd  singularly  noble  face,^  eloquent,  energetic,  a  mighty  hunter,^  a  Ghtt»cter 
great  shipmaster,^  a  magnificent   builder,  an  able  defender  and  ^jB^gh^L 
besieger,  a  consummate    intriguer,  and  a  very  wary  politician.^  ^*°^^ 
Against  great  odds  he  had  retained  his  position  through  all  the  His  earlier 
struggles  of  Henry's  reign.    Of  the  Becket  quarrel  he  kept  himself 
eomparatively   clear,    sympathising,    doubtless,    as    his    unde    of 
Winchester  and  his  cousin  of   Sens  did,  with  the  eoclesiastioal 
principles  of  the  martyr,  but  unwilling  to  risk  anything  by  taking 
4k  decided  part  against  the  king.     The  death  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  1171,  and  his  own  close  connexion  with  the  French 
court,  induced  him  in  1178  to  take  a  more  hazardous  part,  and 
.although  not  actually  to  rebel,  to  attempt  the  position  of  mediator 
which  had  been  held  by  his  uncle  in  the  contest  between  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  but  which  Matilda's  son  was  little  likely  to  regard  as 
loyaL    His  temporising  policy  on  this  occasion  drew  down  on  him  the 
severe  animadversion  of  Henry,^  but  he  was  not,  like  Amulf  of 
Usieux,  a  prelate  who  could  be  driven  into  resignation.    Henry  Haghde 
doubtless  saw  that  his  own  policy  was  to  make  it  the  bishop's  nearest 
interest  to  be  faithful,  and  not  to  risk  on  the  side  of  Scotland  tibe  ^^S!^  ^ 
substitution  of  a  weaker,  even  if  more  trustworthy,  champion.    By  ^bekapffiai 
^very  turn  of  affairs,  then,  he  had  gained  power,  and  could  he  have  ^^^ 
realised  the  authority  apparently  intrusted  to  him  by  Richard,  he 
would  have  exercised  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  a  rule 
more  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  princes  of 
Oermany  than  anything  that  has  ever  existed  in  England.    We 


prelate 


'  Oeoff.  Goldingham,  Scr.  Dunelm, 
p.  4.  This  writer  nuikes  bishop  Hugh 
only  26  at  the  time  of  his  election  to 
Durham  in  1162 ;  if  this  is  right  he 
most  have  been  trained  early  to  the 
use  of  arms,  as  he  was  early  preferred 
in  the  chorch.  Bathe  was  probably 
older. 

'  On  his  *caEa'  or  chase  in  the 
forest  of  Weardale,  which  was  quite  on 
a  royal  scale,  like  everything  else  about 
him,  see  Boldon  Buket  ed.  Greenwell, 
pp.  liv,  Iv.  His  hunting  hall,  built 
for  each  chase  by  the  villeins  of  Auck- 
land, was  60  feet  long,  chapel  and 
kitchen,  Ac,  in  proportion. 

'  On  his  ships  see  Surtees*  account 
of  him  in  the  Hist,  of  Durham,  Cold- 
ingham,  p.  18 : — "  Naves  pulcherrimas 
•  .  .  at  majorum  episcoporum  sive 
-dacum     gloriam    superaret.'       Also 


Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  498. 

*  His  character  is  drawn  by  William 
of  Newburgh,  v.  10. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  L  64,  67.  His  policy  is, 
I  think,  quite  that  of  the  Champagne 
counts  and  bishops:  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
grounds;  in  all  other  matters,  thoroughly 
secular.  Hugh  is  always  found  on 
the  clerical  side,  although  he  had 
very  little  that  was  clerical  about  him ; 
and  so  helped  to  thwart  Archbishop 
Geoffrey,  and  was  always  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  popes.  Without  being 
a  great  man,  he  was  always  in  a  great 
position,  and  seldom  unequal  to  the 
occasion.  His  biography,  if  it  could 
be  written  in  detail,  would  be  a  diplo- 
matic or  political  history  of  at  least 
fifty  eventful  years  of  English  national 
life. 
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picture  him  u  Uko  one  of  thora  irmnil  stern  figorw  tint  look 
in  Htano  (roni    tbu    wnllM   ftoil    piuro   of   tko   oftthednll   el 
Wiirzbarg,  and   Bamberg.     Ue  wu  very  unbitious,  no 
oommonljr  unprinciplod  or  unacnipulotu),  uid,  with  tbt 
tbe  BhortaighlodncM  inB^uftble  bom  h  uutov  petBotwl  m 

u  lu  MM  k  T«T7  nptriraood,  nwo.  He  « 
powiwd  stKog  «fleettotu,  uid,  Bohrithat^nding  their  OMutuit  in> 
iiMgv  of  him,  to  have  been  peraomJlj'  m  friaod  trf  both  Haniy '  k&d 
hit  Bona.  Hia  ohum  of  manner  and  good  naliue,  parhapc,  did  m 
much  for  the  parmAneaoe  of  his  powsr  u  did  the  vemtiiitf  of  his 
poliojT. 

Huob  WM  the  fint  enemy,  (or  he  wu  &□  eDemji  by  the  very 
necessitjr  of  Uie  om*,  whom  Wiiiiuo  Lonfuoh&inp  had  (o  eneoanler; 
K  mui  wboae  pooition,  ohancler.  and  history  stood  in  llie  Doei 
marked  oontrwt  with  his  own.  Williani  Longchunp  wu  a  nena 
homo.  Without  orediliDg  the  ill-natureil  Btatemaot  of  Hngfi  o( 
Knnant*  and  Oiraldue*  that  his  grandtathur  wu  a  rutia««y«c( 
who  had  (Mapad  from  tlie  Beauvaisia  into  Normandy,  it  mqr  be 
oonsidaiad  as  certain  that  that  ftraodfatbar  was  tlw  foondar  of  the 
family.  William  was  a  aon  of  Hugh  da  Lonftohamp,*  who,  m  far 
as  we  can  see,  was  tlie  person  to  whom,  early  tn  the  reign  of  Hanry 
n.,  lands  in  Herefordaiiire  had  been  given  by  the  king ; '  who  held 
in  the  same  oounly  a  knight's  fee  undor  the  house  of  Lacy,*  and  in 
Normandy  the  ofBoe  of  fermar  of  Iba  Honoar  of  Cooohea.'  He  took 
his  name  from  Iha  duoal  iliiiimite  and  oastla  of  Iioaschamp,  one  of 


■  Boht  uHciiiy  beoUMiiMd  tl 


m   ot    Nonauidlj,    Ke^   4Ui 

_  ,.   as  Moraliifla  Mdeda  Helfea- 

Noahrad tern  Uin.    Blebanl,a)thoiisb  w«miiili  ill  iilillii  iiiliiiil| laglto' 

he  eoawtioM  made  a  }Ml  of  him,  aaa         '  'In  lerrte  Jattt  HiyUe  teep 

eirtalAly  plnadetadtUmarMny.MMU  eanpo   Ml   lOa.  bi  Lintaiia  at  la 

le  ba*e  baH  as  lend  ol  him  u  of  ui j  WHinna.'    Bet  Pip.  B  Ban.  IL  ft  >1. 

Ma;  lalwtoed  prainpil?  wh«i  Long,  alw  pB.  CI,  U4.     1  ate  m 

ihnnp  wast  bvjiaad  bi*  ordvn,  uxl  DoflaU   ,       - 

twalal    hbn   paraonaltj   with   Kraal  otmloa  ol  tba  i 

mtaid.    Be*  fbriiut.  ill.  SMI.     Cold-  (aoiUT,  bvl  (ba  MlMrUv  aok 

tagbatn  ■aatitkm*  thai  HicbaM  uaad  prabablj    ka    tboa|hl    lo    1* 

to  am   hIa   hii  talhar.  p.  1(;   and  tnaogh. 

both  ha  tod  John  alwajn  rxngnlaad  *  Libi 

Ifaa   aaar   nlatlon■h[^     John   oraa  p.  lU: 

eORlod  It  on  10  tha  nnt  <-     - 

ealllBg   Bmrr   da  Poiaat  Us 

Bot  Oart.  (od.  Bardyj.  p.  IM. 

•  Sao  lUo.  PaL  II.  nt;  S 
BLltt.  narthfio't  aad  p.   IM 

•  (Mr.  Oamb.  V.  OaKr,  In  An«.  Sae.  4*    ~ 


Hash   i»   Laqr,   >ai  Iwdaai 
miUlls  do  laedo  aaUqao  qMd 


•  -Till.  kaL  Kot.  oblil  Hugo  da 
Looaeanpo,  at  WlUvlniu  Blloi  ajtia 
WiJyMMH  apliaopua.'  Naorolotn  et 
"'-WW.  iicac  Iha  BoUa*  Tfamanpf  i 
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the  four  castles  in  the  forest  of  Lions,  in  which  he  occupied  a  small 
hdlding.  He  seems  to  have  married  a  Lacy,^  and  perhaps  was  one 
of  thoee  knights  who  made  their  fortunes  in  the  service  of  the 
younger  Henry.  In  the  year  1180  he  was  in  disgrace,  being  greatly 
in  debt  to  the  exchequer  of  the  duchy,  and  having  failed  to  present 
himself  before  the  justiciar  when  he  was  summoned.  His  balance 
of  aooount  unpaid  for  the  honour  of  Conches  was  upwards  of  700Z., 
and  he  owed  besides  for  purprestures  in  the  forest,  for  the  rents  of 
the  carpenters  of  Longchamp,  and  an  amercement  of  lOOZ.  for  non- 
appearance and  waste.^  That  his  difficulties  were  the  result  of  DUBooitiei 
political  misconduct  appears  from  the  statement  of  Giraldus,  that  ^?^[mp 
the  chancellor  had  been  spoken  of  by  Henry  11.  as  a  traitor  on 
both  father's  and  mother's  side.'  The  date  of  his  appointment  to 
Conches  would  tally  very  nearly  with  the  period  of  the  younger 
Henry's  ascendency  in  Normandy.  That  he  was  a  man  of  mark 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Balph  Tesson,  Reginald  of 
Favilly,  and  Richard  Vernon,  three  of  the  great  barons  of  Normandy, 
were  among  the  sureties  for  the  payment  of  his  debt,  a  fourth 
being  his  son,  Hugh  de  Longchamp  the  younger.^  To  this  Hugh 
the  estate  of  Wilton  in  Herefordshire  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by 
his  father,^  although  the  person  whom  we  first  find  administering  it 
was  named  Henry.  The  elder  Hugh  must  have  had  a  large  family ;  Bxothenof 
among  his  sons  were,  besides  the  chancellor  and  the  second  Hugh,^  oeuor'^' 


*  Bee  note  6,  p.  214. 

*  « Rob.  de  StoteviUe  debet  28  8.  4  d. 
de  oensibns  porpreBturarom  in  Longo 
Campo  recaperatis  per  jnream,  quae 
Hugo  de  Longo  Campo  tenebat  .... 
Pnstez  h»o  u  acra  et  dim.  virgata 
terns  quae  Hogo  et  homines  ejus  tene- 
bant  Bunt  reenperats  per  joream  .  .  . 
Hngo  de  Long  Campo  debet  706 1. 17  s. 
▼id.de  refi.  compati  soi  de  honore  de 
Oonches.  Et  8 1.  8  s.  de  porpresturis 
toresta  de  Leons  de  septem  annis  et 
onoqnoqne  anno  24  s.  Et  66 1. 10  s.  de 
cen^boB  carpentariorom  de  Longo 
Ounpo  de  septem  annis  et  xi.  mensi- 
bos.  Et  de  hoc  anno  7 1. 10  s.  Et  100 1. 
de  misericordia  sua  pro  pradictis  por- 
prestoris  et  quia  non  venit  ad  snb- 
mooitionem  justitiarii.  Et  pro  wasto 
de  districto  de  Longo  Campo.'  B. 
Stapleton,  Rolls  &o.  i.  74. 

*  V.  Galir.  p.  890.  *  Improperabat 
enim  eidem  pluries  qaod  proditorem 
soom  et  proditionis  haeo^em  ex 
ntroque  parente  familiarem  habebat.* 
See  also  p.  405.     It  would   appear 


from  the  Pipe  Boll,  1  Bio.  I.,  that  both 
Walter  de  Lacy  and  Henry  Long- 
champ had  been  kept  out  of  their 
Herefordshire  estates  by  Henry  n., 
and  only  restored  to  them  on  his 
death,  pp.  141, 145. 

*  Stapleton,  Balls,  Ac,  i.  64,  80,  96, 
Ac. 

*  Bot.  Cart.  B.  Joh.  p.  146  :— 
'  Sciatis  nos  ooncessisse  .  .  .  Henrico 
de  Longo  Campo,  assensu  et  oon- 
cessione  Chiufriai  fratris  sui  prime- 
geniti,  Wilton  in  Herefordsiria  cum 
casteUo  .  .  .  qua  Hugo  avus  suns 
dedit  Hugoni  patri  ejusdem  Henrici.' 
Mar.  7, 1205. 

*  This  Hugh,  if  he  was  the  father  of 
Geoffrey  Longchamp,  son  of  Emma 
of  S.  Leger,  who  afterwards  married 
Walter  Baskerville,  must  have  died 
before  1195,  as  in  that  year  Geoffrey 
fines  as  his  mother's  heir.  Anyhow, 
Geoffrey  was  one  of  the  family,  for 
Osbert  Longchamp  is  his  pledge* 
Madox,  Hist.  Ezch.,  856.  See  more 
of  Geoffrey  below,  p.  258,  note  4* 
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Btephao,  8l«wftrd  of  Normuidj,'  Ilvnry,'  ithoriff  o(  Harafonlibii^ 
Oibart,'  aheriff  of  Yorkshire,  uid  afterwards  of  Norfolk  aad  Snftalk, 
•ltd  Robert,  who  wu  abbot  of  8.  Uarjr'd  at  York.  Of  hia  dangblae^ 
OEM,  Riohenda,  was  marriiNl  to  Matbow  d«  Clerea,  ffMW>l*n  of  Ucat 
and  ]>DVsr ;  and  another  to  the  head  of  the  Heiefordahii*  booM  ol 
EvreiiL* 
awtfHiin  At  its  best  the  origin  of  the  chancellor  was  verjr  humble  oompand 

t!£^       irith  that  of  the  bishop  o(  Durham.    Hia  penoaal  qnalifintMM 
""         wen  aouoel;  lees  aa    Thai  ba  wm  lbs  monstar  of  ngltaaaa  lb*l 
QiiaUna  dapiots,*  mora  lika  an  i^w  than  a  man,  dafonnad  and  laia% 
wa  maj  aafely  aat  down  aa  an  euggenliou ;  but  tba  tttmost  that  a 
tolaraat  orlUo  oould  aajr  for  him  was  that  hia  paiaon  was  laapartabl^* 
and  that  it  requiied  all  tba  greatnesa  of  bis  mind  to  ooupanaata  to* 
tba  sbortnaaa  of  hia  body.     And  the  oaraais  of  tba  two  stalaamwi 
Oracoi       ware  in  strong  contrast ;  whilst  Hugh  de  Puiaet  had  bean  plottiBg 
Ld^aianp    aod  warring,  William  had  been  wuririog  as  a  clerk  in  the  ohanoaiji 
first  under  Oeo&ey,  wbo  had  made  bira  hi«  official  in  tba  ai^ 

[daaconrj  of  Bouen,'  then  under  Richard,  who  had  made  bim  bis 
OOnfidant  and  chaplain  before  he  oaine  to  ibe  crown.*  His  rise  (nm 
■nch  a  poet  to  that  ol  ohanoallor,  justiciar,  and  U^ta  waa  rary 
tadden,  and  sbowi  that  be  possessed  in  an  extreme  d^iee  the  oodA- 
Aanoa  of  his  mastv  as  well  aagnat  ambition  and  oonfideoee  in  himwll. 
Tba  horrid  aeenaations  of  immorality  brought  against  bim  I9 
Qiraldns  *  d^eat  themselves ;  they  are  the  utteranoe  of  a  spitafn) 
Hn 
W.1 
tai^ 
of  ' 
WJ 
t 
BJ 
L 
,-■ 
5 


'  flWpban  LiODgdluunp  hiul  From* 
Herbert  in  Hcrvfordithita  ot  thv  Kill  of 
Walter  de  l^j.  aad  If  dUoH  in  Buflolk 
Ib  lUblot  Ui  wlb  PMxmllla,  dkoflitor 

:  of  OabMi  de  UUIj  Mid  Hildabnrya, 
hdj  ol  BaudeiDOttl  This  eonnaiton 
ijomiiils  tot  Ibe  mwUnw  ot  bin  In 

'  Um  Uwly  bM**g||  Philip  and  RIobard 
ta  IIM.  sod  far  Us  nletloiu  with 
mrnaj  da  Tam.  Bm  bttow.  p,  840. 
SlapMm.  Boll*.  Ae.  U.  UL  *e.  Bol. 

~  '  "  i«  bj  lb*  mwiHon  ol  his 

UatOsrdlff. 
.  aaltr. 


Bmrj.  tba  •bSBealler'i  bnxhar. 


Carl.  11.  Job. 
■Mrpliaw  aln  □( 
E;toa'a  111*1  Bhropahin,  r.  fll. 

*  V.  Oaltr.  pan  IL  19.  p.  M 
•  Slakua      oifiM  ' 


tnelo,  paston  fibbaae,  aaatn  pfw 
bale,  raolbns  rMrofMAs,  iftOs  to 
at  la  modioo  oerpora  pas  baaMOM 
*  B.  Da*tsn.  p.  Iti— 'hn 
RpaeUlllc  bi^tatMa  aorpstte  mi 

'  oETonb.  T.  Oalfc.  p.  NO. 
'  ft.DaTiSM,p.e:- — 

•emitia    Plataronm 

»  V.  OtJtr.  p.  *M. 
stUc,  U  Ihara  wara  any  Iralh  la  • 
ebatisB.  thai  John  aboaU_  *^ 
ibariad  blai,   aa  bla  »oal  a 
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and  defeated  antagonist,  one,  moreover,  whoee  words  on  a  question 
of  personal  interest  are  never  worthy  of  consideration*  All  that  we 
really  gather  from  his  description  is,  that  William  was  a  plain,  short, 
lame  man,  who  did  not  understand  English,  and  who  was  very 
imprudent  in  showing  his  dislike  to  the  nation  that  he  had  to  govern*^ 
Against  the  charges  of  immorality,  so  easy  to  bring  and  so  hard  to 
repel,  which  both  his  chief  assailants  allege  against  him,  we  must  set 
tiie  panegyrics  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  dared  not  have  taken  improba- 
as  their  patron  a  bishop  of  notoriously  evil  life ; '  of  Peter  of  Blois,  bei^a 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  monks,'  but  was  a  sincerely  ^^'^'^ 
pbiiB  man ;  Nigel  Wireker,  of  whose  sincerity  and  desire  of  reform 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  who  actually  dedicated  to  him  his  satire 
en  the  manners  of  the  age/  It  is,  however,  simply  impossible  that 
such  a  man  as  Oiraldus  describes  should  have  been  tolerated  in  an 
age  and  country  in  which  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  was  religiously  all- 
powerful.  S.  Hugh  does  not  seem  to  have  liked  the  chancellor's 
policy ;  their  political  principles  were  opposed,  and  the  Saint  took 
purt  in  the  proceedings  against  Longchamp  in  defence  of  Archbishop 
Oeofbey;  but  their  personal  relaidons  were  not  unkind,  and  the 
ehanoellor  seems  to  have  trusted  implicitly  to  the  bishop's  good 
wilL*  The  man  who  would  not  tolerate  the  dead  bones  of  Fair 
Bosamond  within  the  choir  of  Oodstow  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  denounce  a  profligate  in  the  sacred  offices  of  legate  and  bishop.^ 
Setting  aside,  then,  these  calumnies,  his  character  seems  to  have 
been  this : — He  was  a  strong-minded,  ambitious,  self -confident,  reso-  tim«7^ 
late  man  ;  faithful  to  his  master,  ready  and  active  in  his  service ; 
unsparing  of  labour,  energetic,  and  unwearied  ;  relentless  in  exactions 

solebant  **  Eamns  faoere  Anglioom." ' 
V.  Galfr.  p.  407. 

*  Epp.  Ciuituar.  p.  854 ;  and  see 
the  introduction  to  that  book,  pp. 
Ixxxv,  Ixxzvi,  Ao. ;  also  Wharton's  note 
in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  683. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  148-160. 

*  Leyser,  Hist.  Poetamm,  p.  764 ; 
and  compare  the  note  in  Epp.  Can- 
tuar.  pp.  Ixxzv,  IzxxvL 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  162-164.  Bened.  ii. 
228,  224. 

*  The  same  argoment  is  available 
in  defence  of  Bichaid  himself,  against 
whom  the  like  charges  are  insinuated. 
S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  heard  his  con- 
fessions and  declared  that  his  most 
crying  sins  were  his  unfaithfulness  to 
his  wife,  which  was  notorious,  and  his 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  church 
patronage.  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis, 
p.  266. 


hii  ohunoter 


(ibid.  p.  408),  and  on  the  mere 
insinuations  of  Hugh  of  Nunant  in 
his  letter  against  him.  Hoved.  iii. 
142,  Ac. 

*  Although  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  Oiraldus,  he  states  this 
in  a  circumstantial  way ;  and  it  is  at 
ill  events  important,  as  showing  that 
although  the  leading  men  in  England 
were  sfill  all  of  Norman  blood,  it  was 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwise 
thing  to  despise  the  English.  He  is 
arguing  so  as  to  excite  oidium  among 
a  people  who  felt  themselves  English : 
'Anglos  autem  cum  tota  curia  sua 
tanto  et  tarn  in  exorabili  est  odio  perse- 
eutuB,  ut  usuali  verbo  in  eorum  oppro- 
brium et  improperium  dicere  consue- 
verint :  *'  Anglicus  fiam,  si  hoc  feoero. 
Pejor  sum  Anglico  si  illud  admisero." 
Ad  injuriarum  quoque  cumulum,  et 
dedeooris  argumentimi  cum  ad  ex- 
<iui8ita  naturae  pergere  parabant,  dicere 
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nd  oppressions  where  hia  muter'a  interests  ooald  be  kdrumd  by 
moh  means ;  feiu-less  to  r&Bhnefts  in  hia  umlertAking* ;  gn^J  tit 
adTUioenifint  for   hJB  fsmQ^  ;  intolerant  of  opposition  or  aqoftiity ; 

'  devoid  of  tAct  in  denling  with  his  peers  knd  of  sympathy  with  his 
inferiors:  prolMbl;,  as  sppeus  from  the  g«ner«l  tone  o(  hi>  histocjH 
told  bj  nentrolM  m  well  h  by  enemies,  elatsd  by  tb«  grastn—  ci  Uc 
poeition  beyond  the  onUnuy  esultstion  of  tha  npst&rt.  He  wm  ihoB 
ft  mui  wboM  nobler  h  well  M  mMnsr  qtulitiM  wanid  Uy  him  af»n 
to  ftttook  from  the  king's  enemice  uid  hia  own  eompotiton  for  pom. 
William  Longchunp  had  been  oonmoiftted  to  the  see  of  Ely  oa 
the  lost  day  of  1 189,  uid  enthroned  with  gnfti  pomp  on  the  fkMl  ol 

*  the  Epiphnny  1190.'  Betorathesnd  of  Fobmuy,'  hsringqaHnllal 
with  tb<i  oci-jiiHticiBr,  ht>  joined  the  king  is  Normftodjr,  wbm  k* 
Btoyed  till   Kuter,  sod  immedistelj  ftfter  the  testlnl  retanwd  lo 

I  England  with  full  powors  :  the  biihop  of  Durhun  nnnunini;  baUnd 

I  to  seoure  his  i;iant  of  tbo  jiuticiarship  of  the  north,  and  the  btahop 

of  Winchester  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  his  porcfaaMid  bonoon.' 

The  first  ovitnt  of  the  chanoellor's  govemmnnt  wb«  unbiwanl.     Tba 

iwttitt*    Jews  of  York,  alarmed  by  the  riot  which  had  taken  plaoe  at  Londos 

on    the  oooasion  of  the  ooronation,  and    was   followed    by   aiinilir 

toatbreaks  at  Norwich  in  February,  at  Stamford  in  Hatch,  at  Bny 
8L  Edmnnd'8  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  at  almost  svary  Urga  town 
MOept  Winehestor,'  had  obtained,  in  nxpectalion  of  a  fi«nonl  iWa^ 
permission  from  John  Marshall,  the  sbenff  of  Yorkahin.  lo  oempf 
a  towsr  In  the  cattle  of  York.  Thither  thsjr  hud  noorad  thrir 
Before  the  alarm  bad  blown  over,  the  ahsriff  ordaraJ  Ihs 
Jews  to  quit  the  towtr,  and  on  their  demnrring  oalbd  oot  lbs  lonr 
of  the  oounty  against  them.  The  knighla  of  Yoriohin  berisKti  tbs 
oastle,  and  tin  Jews,  on  the  Friday  beior«  Palm  Snodiy,  sbw  Oair 
wivsa  and  children,  abut  themselves  up  in  the  lower,  sat  ll  on  lii^ 
and  perished  in  iL  The  citizens  and  knights  tbarsnpos  ssiMd  Ihs 
Jews'  bouses  in  York  an<)  burned  thorn,  destroying  with  Ifaaa  Ihs 
bonds  by  which  the  debts  due  to  tbem  ware  secured,  and  oo  wUek 
tbs  whole  banking  bvaineaB  of  the  north  dspeodsd.*    Tbo  laadsn  d 


a.  L  SSI.  Urns.    Fad.  I.  El. 

*  Benadlsl.  U.   UM.      Be  «w   at         •  B.  Dnln*.  p.ll-U.    Bw.  F.  i. 
,   WwtOilaatOT  OB  tl>*  Mtb  nt  Jaavaty.      100. 


n.  MMdaUr  fl 
n  the  Mill  be  la      WtL  L  51. 
a*  Bmud  with  Um  Udk  al«i  m  Uw         •  BMuAel.  It.  WI]  I 
ttai  and  ttrd;  en  ibeaTtfa  h«  msat 
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the  knights  in  this  exploit  were  Philip  of  Falconberge,  Biohard 
Malebysse,  William  Percy,  and  Marmaduke  Darrell.^ 

Immediately  on  the  chancellor's  return  from  Normandy,  early  in 
Ifay,*  he  visited  York  with  a  military  force  under  his  brother  Henry.' 
The  citizens  denied  all  complicity  with  the  persecutors,  several  of 
whom  had  fled  to  Scotland.^  Longchamp,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
use  harsh  measures,  accepted  a  fine  from  the  citizens,^  and  took 
hostages  of  them,  who  were  sent  in  custody  to  Northampton.^  He 
inflicted,  however,  severe  penalties  on  the  knights  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  transaction.  John  Marshall  he  removed  from  the 
sheriffdom,  appointing  his  own  brother  Osbert  ^  in  his  place.  It  was 
unfortunate  that,  whether  justly  or  not,  the  punishment  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  adherents  of  the  Percies,  the  relations  and  allies  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  lands  of  William  Percy  and  Richard 
Malebysse,  his  kinsman,^  with  those  of  their  squires,  were  seized  to 
the  king's  use :  the  entire  property  of  the  fugitives  was  also 
confiscated,  and  the  money  due  to  the  Jews  was  collected  where  it 


Gondnot  of 
the  Tork- 
■hiiekni^i 

Longoluunp 
Tislta  York, 


And  ptmiahai 
the  knighta 


Thepnnith- 
moot  falls 
hMTilTon 
tbeaane- 
rents  of  tlie 
bishop  of 
Durham 


'  Chron.  de  Melsa,  i.  251. 

*  *Giroa  DoxniniosB  Asoensionis 
solemnia.'    W.  Newb.  iv.  11. 

'  '  Henrico  de  Longo  Campo  et  aliis 
militibas  qaiabierunt  Eboracom  propter 
oooisionem  JudflDomm,  Ix.  11.  per  breve 
Canoellarii.'  Bot.  Pip.  2  Bio.  I., 
Lincolnahire. 

*  '  De  exitu  temuram  et  catallomm 
hominom  qui  aof ogemnt  pro  assnltu 
Jadsonim  in  civitate  Eboraoenai.' 
Bot.  Pip.  2  Bio.  I. ;  W.  Newb.  iv.  11. 

»  W.  Newb.  iv.  11. 

*  Bot.  Pip.  6  Bio.  I. :— *  Gives 
Eboraoi  reddont  compntmn  de  z 
marois  pro  habendis  obsidibos  sois  qui 
foemnt  NorhantonisB  propter  oooisio- 
nem Jndaoram.'  This  was  in  1198, 
when  Longchamp  was  out  of  the  way 
and  the  affair  had  blown  over. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  84.  In  the  Pipe 
Boll,  2  Bich.  I.  John  Marshall  accounts 
for  Torkshire  for  half  a  year,  and  Osbert 
for  the  other  half.  Osbert  had  also 
Westmoreland,  which  had  been  held, 
like  Tork,  by  Banulf  Olanvill. 

"  Bot.  Pip.  4  Bic.  I. :— *  Bicardus 
Malebysse  reddit  computum  de  zx 
marcis  pro  rehabenda  terra  sua  usque 
ad  adventum  domini  regis,  quae  seisita 
fuit  in  manu  regis  propter  occisionem 
JndsBorum  Eboraci;  et  ut  ipse  et 
Waltems  de  Carton  et  Bicardus  de 
Kukeneia,  armigeri  ejus,  habeant 
pacem  regis  usque  ad  adventum  ejus.' 
Madoz,  884.    Also  William  de  Percy, 


knight,  and  Picot,  Boger  de  Bipun  and 
Alan  Malekake  '  debent  v  marcas  pro 
eodem.'  These  are  probably  nominal 
compositions  made  i^rLongchamp's 
deposition.  Bichard  Malebysse,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Torkshire  clui  of 
Beckwith,  is  called  nephew  of  Agnes 
Percy  in  a  charter  of  Sallay;  Mon. 
Angl.  vi.  518.  Picot  is  a  family  name 
among  the  Percies;  Mon.  Angl.  vi. 
98.  Picot  the  sheriff  was  grandfather 
of  William  Percy,  whose  charter  is 
attested  by  Henry  de  Puiset.  Alan 
Malekake  and  Picot  de  Percy  are  found 
attesting  a  grant  of  Henry  de  Puiset 
to  the  monastery  at  Bakestanforde,  in 
Baine's  Priory  of  JPtnc^iaZe,  p.  10,  and 
Henry  de  Puiset  and  Bichard  Male- 
bysse sign  another  together,  p.  15. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Fauconbergs 
and  Cukeneys  were  closely  connected 
and  were  fellow  benefactors  of  Wei- 
beck ;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  878.  Marmaduke 
Darrell  also  attests  a  charter  of  Wil- 
liam Percy ;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  1190.  I 
should  not  like  to  accuse  the  Puiset 
and  Percy  connexion  of  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  of 
their  debts  on  this  occasion,  but  so  it 
may  have  been.  These  details  are  not 
unimportant,  if  we  consider  Boger 
Hoveaen*s  own  relation  to  Hugh  de 
Puiset,  and  that  many  of  these  char- 
ters are  attested  by  William  of  Hove- 
den. 
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oould  be  b;  ibe  Idng's  offioerg.  On  the  same  oocmiob  tfa»  oftUwdnt 
«u  pat  nudn-  intOTdict  uid  the  titigj  mtpanitd,  b«MiM  Ifaty 
deolioed  to  nceive  Longahunp  u  locate,  sllboagb  be  bad  not  ywl 
received  bis  oommiuioa.'  It  wu  olmr  to  tbs  bisbop  of  DnbMB 
mail  hit  (riendi,  both  in  tbe  oouoty  wad  in  Ibe  ebapter,  that  Hm 
ch&noellorhsdJDnipfid  mt  anopportnnity  of  infringing  his  jurifldiotiini 
M  joNtidAr,  u)d  that  bin  sensn  of  rigbi  hiw)  bean  qnlokintad  by  bk 
deairo  of  injnring  the  supporien  of  his  rii-^L 

As  soon  u  the  ozuniuUion  wu  over,  WiJluun  LoDgefasiDp  Ml 
out  towa^B  Luiooln,  whan  ha  had  a  like  work  to  do ;  but  ha  bad 
onl;  rsBohed  Bljtbe.*  in  Nottinghamsbiw,  when  ba  nut  Bisbop  Bngb 
bowing  bis  ootmniaaion,  and  baatanlog  lo  saom  faimaeU  in  Iba 
tarritor;  in  wbiob  ba  wm  now  aoaraely  less  Ibui  aoranign.  Hngb 
was  not  without  snspioion  of  tba  ebuuallor'a  doobla-daaling,  for  in 
passing  through  Loodon  be  had  preaented  himself  to  tha  batana 
of  the  Eschtiqaar  and  sufTored  a  raboff  at  thalr  band*.*  Nov  ba 
delivered  hia  oredentiaU.  Iiongehamp  protassed  himaaU  ntoat  haffj 
to  obejr  the  diraotiona  of  the  king :  Hugh  talked  largely  of  his  asw 
powcn :  the  chaDOallor  was  more  reaerved.  At  last  tha  eommlasdoB 
was  laad  and  proved  to  be  leas  formidable  than  be  eipacted.*  Ba 
agraad  to  meet  tba  bishop  a  weak  lataratTiekbill*  On  the  ^^Mbilad 
day  bo  rooeived  him  aloDe  in  tha  oaatla  tbers,  and,  to  tbe  bisbop'i 
diagnst,  prodoead  a  oommiasion  to  bimaelf  dated  some  dajra  lalar 
than  bis  rival's.  Hugh  Celt  that  he  had  been  sbametuilf  traatsd, 
bnt  ha  had  no  ohanoa  of  latnating.  Tba  chanodlor  arraalad  him, 
and  swore  by  tha  life  of  Richard  titat  nntil  tba  old  bishop  atttnadsMd 
everything  that  be  had  purahaaed  of  tbe  king — oaatlaa,  JnatioiafAfp, 
earldom,  and  Rheriffdom— he  should  remain  a  priaonor.*  In  vmlu  ba 
protested ;  he  was  taken  back  to  London  and  there  eonpallad  to 
suRander  all,  and  to  give  up,  moraovar,  his  aon  Henry  and  aooUMr 
kiught>  Gilbert  da  la  Leya,'  aa  hoatafiaa  for  hia  good  bahaiioor.  TUi 
dona,  he  was  allowed  to  ratnm  nnihwaids ;  bat  wban  ba  rwshsd 
his  mawv  of  Howdon  ba  was  stopped  by  tbe  abariff  Oefaart  and 
WQUam  Btotaville,*  and  obliged  to  gtva  aaoarity  for  raaidJag  tban 
during  the  ohanoeUor's  pleaaoro.  Ha  forwarded  his  ooroplalnla 
homediataly  to  the  Iring.  who  was  now  «t  Uaraeillaa.  BiohMd. 
thinking,  perhapa,  that  Us  ministar  had  bean  too  caalooa,  and  that 
it  was   hanl    traatnient  for  so  old  and  dignified  a  man,  wrota  to 

'  Han.  tVL  IL  toa.  10«. 

•  Bai.  FM.  U  lOa. 

•  B.  DwtoM,  y.  IS. 

•  K  DaffBM,  fi.  IK 

•  R.  Dntaa^  p.  V 


*  a.  Dwvtna.  p.  IS.    Bmadiot,  U. 


tmnlm,  a»4ld  Bwy  *»  PalaM. 
ta  BeOaad.  WhHab*.  HM.  C 
f.iU. 


•  Bsa.  hk  a.  IDS. 
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Longohamp,  ordering  him  to  restore  fhe  manor  of  Sadberge  and  the 
castle  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.^    But  Hugh  was  kept  still  at  Howden. 
The    fruits    of   victory  remained  with  the  chancellor.     He  had 
effectually  rid  himself  of  his  chief  competitor :  and  in  this  matter  ^^^^^^ 
his  appointed  counsellors  in  the  Exchequer  were  at  one  with  him.  oheqaw  oon- 
He  saw  himself  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition  :  and  he  now  received  Long. 
the  legatine  commission  from  Clement  III.,  which  made  him  supreme  teea^mt  o( 
in  church  and  state ;  a  letter  of  Richard,  from  Bayonne,  dated  June  6,  ^^^ 
which  was  perhaps  the  document  which  had  confounded  Hugh  de 
Puiset,  gave  him  full  power  to  act  in  all  things  as  the  king's  lieutenant^ 

The  measures  which  he  next  took  were  dictated  partly  by  the  Longobamp 
king  and  partly  by  his  own  instinct  of  self-defence.    His  brother  Mahoidoii 
Stephen  accompanied  the  king ;  but  Osbert  and  Henry  remained  tattSSUn 
with  hinri :  to  Osbort  he  intrusted  the  sheriffdoms  of  Yorkshire  and 
Westmoreland — he  had  already  received  from  the  king  the  keeping 
of  the  palace  of  Westminter  and  the  prison  of  London.'    He  himself 
undertook  the  fortifying  of  the  Tower,  which  he  intrusted  to  one  of 
his  dependents,  William  Puinctel,  as  constable,  and  on  the  repairs  ^i^'^'^^f^ 
of  which  he  laid  out  2,8812.  l5.  lOd.^    On  Dover  Castle,  which  Towwand 
was  held  by  his  brother-in-law,  Matthew  de  Cleres,  he  expended  *     ^^ 
1,068Z.  Ss.  8^.,  through  the  hands  of  William  Maunsel.^    The  ten 
months  which  followed  were  the  heyday  of  the  chancellor's  prosperity. 
He  traversed  the  country  with  a  large  retinue,  levying  contributions 
from  the  barons  as  justiciar,  and  as  legate  exacting  procurations 
from  the  clergy.    He  was  attended  by  a  court  of  clerks  and  knights,  cbaraoteroc 
the  latter  anxious  to  connect  themselves  with  so  successful  a  man  tntiou 
by  marriages  with  his  kinsfolk,  and  the  former  singing  his  praises 
as  a  liberal  and  magnificent  patron.^    It  was  probably  at  this  time 
that  he  secured  for  the  son  of  Henry  Longchamp  the  heiress  of  the 
great  family  of  Croun :  ^  he  placed  in  his  brother's  hands  also 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  88,  39. 

*  B.  de  Dioeto,  655.  The  letter  of 
legation  is  dated  June  5  ;  that  of  the 
kiog,  Jane  6. 

*  That  is,  the  Fleet  prison.  The 
appointment  is  printed  in  the  Foedera, 
i.  60,  dated  Nov.  80, 1189,  Canterbury. 
That  the  prison  in  question  was  that 
'  de  Ponte  de  Fliet '  appears  from  an 
entry  in  the  Pipe  Boll  of  the  9th  Bio. 
I.,  fiiadoz,  Hist.  Exch.  856.  Osbert 
has  102.  128.  lid.  for  his  trouble  at 
VtTestminster  and  71.  12s.  Id.  for  the 
charge  of  the  gaol  in  2  Bic.  I.  See 
the  Pipe  Boll  of  that  year. 

«  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  101,  106.  Bot.  Pip. 
2  Bio.  I.  This  William  Puinctel  is 
doubtless    a   relation    of    Alexander 


Puinctel    who    captured    Archbishop 
Geoffrey  at  Dover. 

*  Bot.  Pip.  2  Bic.  I. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  148 ;  and  see  Hugh 
of  Nunant*s  account.  Hoveden,  iii. 
142,  Ac. 

'  William,  son  of  HenrYliOngchamp,^ 
married  Petronilla,  daughter  of  Ghiy  de 
Croun,  and  got  through  her  large 
estates  in  Lincolnshire.  He  died 
before  1807,  and  she  afterwards  mar- 
ried Henry  de  Mara  and  Oliver  de 
Vauz.  The  identity  of  her  father-in- 
law  is  established  by  the  suit  which 
she  and  her  second  husband  brought 
against  the  lord  of  Wilton  for  dower. 
Bot  Fin,  9  John,  p.  410. 
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Stephen  Beanohunp,  wboae  wudshjp  he  hod  poichMixt  tron  BwtniD 
da  Verdan :  (or  nnnther  lirotb«u-,  Robert,  be  intrigned  that  the  nonln 
of  Westminster  mi|;bt  choose  bim  u  their  abbot.'  He  mad*  vm  of 
hia  poeition  also  to  Htrongtben  fatioiK>U  in  the  good  gnwM  of  Us 
wlleagnes.  B7  a  tmnaaction  which  seemB  oouoelj  less  thui  ^odn- 
Inti  he  allowed  Geoffroj'  FitzPeter  to  bo  raoeivM  m  hi<ir.  in  riitht  of 
Ui  wife,  of  WiUiam  MandeviUe,  earl  of  Essex.*  He  formed  a  striot 
■Ilianoe  with  the  earl  of  Anindel.  to  whom,  for  2,000  marka,  be 
reatorad  the  honour  of  his  earldom,  whieh  hnd  heun  for  sixteaa  jwu* 
retained  in  band  by  tb«  crown  ;  *  and  with  William  de  Bmioaa*  and 
otbem  who  bad  the  power  to  aerve  and  defend  bis  family  on  tba 
Welsh  border,  where  the  tamiljr  eetatea  lay. 

The  oountrjr  was  at  peace,  and  only  troubled  with  tboaa  baavy 
exactions  which,  as  being  a  part  of  Richard's  neeeaaary  poUoy  nndar 
all  his  miniatrioe,  cannot  ha  ascribed  to  the  inflnanoo  of  tba  ehut- 
eallor,  although  they  tended  doabtlees  to  make  him  nnpopolar. 
Cotoplatots  from  the  co-justioiars  that  their  advice  was  syatamBtkaUy 
aagleoted  are  said  lo  have  been  conveyed  to  the  king;  but  Ibay 
•Dntinnad  to  act  with  him,  and  Richard  gave  no  sign  of  batisviiig 
Miam,  or  of  a  deaign  to  modify  his  minister's  oommiaaion  lo  plaaaa 
man  whom  ha  laaa  trusted.  Longohamp  found  time  to  bold  sobmn 
meetinga  of  the  clergy.  On  tba  1st  of  Augnat  he  bald  a  eonnoU  at 
Glooeaatar,  the  object  of  which  may  not  have  bees  entirely  seeto- 
aiaatioal,  as  Richard  of  DaviEos  aacribM  hla  pteaenoe  tb«e  to  a  wiA 
to  baalaga  the  oaatle.'  It  is  not  clear,  howerer,  who  could  ba  t'wMim 
tbe  caeUa  against  him.  Here  the  bishop  of  Winohaatar  net  Um, 
and  iveaived  back  bis  patrimony,  but  not  tbe  purobaaed  shariflUoaL 
Tbe  reooBciliation  aeomed  to  be  perfect.  Longohamp  look  tba  UafaopTi 
■dvioe  In  not  pressing  for  entrance  into  tbe  oastla.  TUs  it  Iha 
first  eign  of  dlAonltiee  to  ootne.  On  October  18  ba  bald  a  UgallM 
aembly  at  Wastminatar,*  in  which  the  bishop  of  London  sat  on  Ua 

■  B.  DerlsM.  B.  M.  ir.  14S.  and  Ifa*  Pip*  B<d]  el  Ibi  kd 

•  BcaMe*  da  Ba*  was  atmt  of  WU.  of  Bichanl  L 

Vam  UaadevOU.  M  tari  at  B«mi,  ■  Dnadal*'*  BenmMa.  IM.     ItM 

'  bMs.    So  bad  taw  Mea,  wm  done  by  Blebsid'*  sHar.  daM  M 

dOMOpi;.    WUUamdtad.  HonMehsfd.JaMtT.   SMVM.LM. 

>  dsmhlsn.  MM  at  whom  •  CHr.  ChMb.  T.  OeU.  p.  Nt,  sa 

OeeOm    rUaMw.      Tba  i^Mlg  wiib  WDUan  4a  BntMS  *a 

aea  was  diafulad  batwaw  this  toiumbi.      Chn    ihla    nlir    10   *• 

a  Oeelter  d*  Su.  narrisfl*  ol  WaUarda  Un  with  Urn- 

"-■1  iha^Mb  *MMdaBrah>a>.wU«htaArlasealt« 


•  S.  Drrtaaa.  pt  U)  B.  da  Umt^ 
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right  hand  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on  his  left  In  November, 
on  the  18th,  he  visited  Canterbury  and  was  entertained  with  great 
honour  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church.^  Little  is  known  of  the  obMorityof 
business  transacted  on  these  occasions.  Oervase,  the  Canterbury  l?S^r^ 
Chronicler,  preserves  an  account  of  a  discussion  relative  to  the  ^^^'^^^^^ 
consecration  of  the  bishop-elect  of  Worcester,  and  Bichard  of  Devizes 
mentions  the  quarrels  of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Coventry  as  a 
topic  at  Westminster ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  important  act  of 
constitutional  policy  during  this  time ;  and  the  sole  political  move 
which  is  mentioned  is  the  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Scots, 
carried  on,  doubtless,  with  Richard's  sanction,  for  the  recognition  of 
Arthur  of  Brittany  as  heir  in  case  of  the  king*s  dying  childless.' 
The  charters  of  towns  granted  so  freely  by  Bichard  at  a  later  period, 
which  form  the  mark  of  his  reign  on  domestic  history,  are  scarce 
under  this  administration ; '  and  although  the  chancellor  acted  as 
judge  in  the  courts  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  improvement  introduced  by  him,  such  as  had  distinguished 
year  after  year  the  rule  of  his  predecessor. 

The  few  notices  we  have  of  his  acts  during  this  period  show  that  ^^ , 
he  was  in  constant  progress,  and  confirm  the  statements  of  the  n^mor^- 
historians  as  to  the  burden  of  entertaining  him.    A  visit  of  a  single  mo 
night  cost  the  house  which  received  him  three  years'  savings.^    He 
entertained  a  train  of  a  thousand  horsemen.^    He  moved  through 
the  kingdom,  Bichard  of  Devizes  says,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.^ 
Unhappily,  the  collection  of  revenue  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing  HisoooaiM- 
demands  of  Bichard  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  occupation. 

So  the  year  1190  ends.  Early  in  1191  we  find  him  at  Northamp- 
ton witnessing,  with  the  other  judges  of  the  Curia,  a  final  concord 
between  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  and  one  Boger  de  Torpel,  relative 
to  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Maxey.^  This  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  last  peaceful  transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

His  misfortunes  came  upon  him  all  at  once.    Complaints  had  ?{°J^^^ 
been  carried  to  Bichard,  who  was  now  at  Messina,  in  unbroken  sue-  to  Riohud 
cession,  and  he  had  refused  to  listen ;  now  the  queen-mother  herself 
undertook  the  task  of  remonstrance.    She  started  on  her  journey  to 
Sicily  in  February;^  one  part  of  her  errand  was  to  forward  the 


*  Oenrase,  1^6. 

«  Will.  Newb.  iv.  14. 

'  One  to  Winchester  is  printed  in 
(he  Fcedera,  L  50,  61,  dated  at  Nonan- 
court,  March  14, 1190. 

*  Bened.  ii.  143. 

»  Will.  Newb.  iv.  14.  •  Procedebat 
cum  mille  equis.* 

*  R.  Devizes,  p.  14,  'in  similitu- 
dinem  fulguris  coruscantis.' 


»  Mon.  Angl.  L  891 :— *  Coram  W. 
Blyensi  episoopo,  domini  regis  can- 
cellario,  et  WiUelmo  Comite  Arundel 
et  W.  Bdarescallo,  Gallrido  fillo  Petri, 
Hugone  Bardolf ,  W.  Briwerre,  Simone 
de  Pateshill,  Roberto  de  Whitefeld, 
justitiis  domini  regis.'  Thursday 
after  S.  Vincent's  day,  i.e.  Jan.  24. 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  654. 
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oonseontion  of  the  uobbiKbop  of  Vork.  Tb«  muim  mo 
trom  MMuina  the  newv  of  the  death  of  Ihekrohbiiihopof  Ouiiarbafj.' 
As  aoon  m  the  two  metropoliUn  mw  should  bo  filtnd  np,  tlw  Ir^tirina 
power  wonld  klmoat  to  ft  certainty  bo  wltfadnwn  from  tfaa  Msbop  irf 
EI7,  and  with  it  k  Urge  part  of  the  inflnenoe  which  mad*  bin  for 
ttte  time  Invnlnenble. 

But  Eleenor's  journey  to  HeeainB  Beema  to  have  bad  moottmr 
more  ipeedj  mud  more  tmtal  ooDMqnenoa.  Unforlnnatalj  Ihe  wial 
of  nut  d»taB  prerente  ob  from  uoertAlBing  the  period  of  John'! 
letam  to  EngUnd ;  bat  if  it  wsa  before  Febnury  1 101,  faie  mott«'« 
InfttiMioe,  whilflt  abe  wm  within  raeoh,  mnat  beve  kept  Um  wttliiii 
bouida.     Aa  aoon  u  she  depu-ts,  we  find  him  in  Mtive  miaebieL 

John  WM  not  inclinwl  to  wnit  for  hi*  uncoMHinn ;  the  fnoliab 
policy  of  Riohard  in  attemptlnff  to  oonoiliate  by  Ute  ffifl  of  rael 
power  an  enemy  whom  he  kn«w  to  Iw  Uthleae  and  whoae  Triahnaai 
of  ohamoter  be  deapiaed  too  much  for  hia  own  aafety,  had  gi*m  Jeha 
a  tute,  too  tampttng  by  tar,  of  sabelantial  aorereignty.  After  be  had 
letumed  to  England  lie  aot  np  hie  own  oonrl  in  the  oMtha  wbUt 
bad  been  given  blm,  with  ■oaredy  leee  than  nyi  pretenrion.  Ha 
had  hia  own  Joitieiar,  Roger  de  Plaanea,*  lord  o(  Eaattborpa  aai 
Biroh  in  Eaaex ;  hia  ohanoellor,  Stepheo  Bidell.*  aftemtda  anb- 
daaoon  of  Ely  and  always  a  thorn  in  Long^amp'a  lide ;  a  iMBib* 
of  one  of  the  great  miniatarial  booaaa  of  Henry.  I.'a  mign,  napbvw  Id 
the  archbishop  of  Oanterbary :  hia  aeal  bearer  was  Uaelar  Benedia^* 
probably  the  aame  who  heoama  in  after  yean  the  Utbop  of  Boohwtw; 
WiUtam  of  Kahannea  waa  his  aeoeaohal;*  Theobald  Walter  Ui 
hotier.*  With  tbeae  minlalen  he  taxed  and  Judged  the  tananhi  of 
hiseatateeandtheinhabitantaof  hia  tranchieee.  The  eoantiaa  ondw 
hia  oontnd  war* adminiateml  hy  bi> own  aberifla, and  their  laiaiiMa 
were  a  Ion  to  the  exchequer  of  the  king.  Extmvagant  aa  be  waa,  be 
waa  rich  enough  to  diapenee  with  the  oppraeaJTe  maaaoiw  takaa  by 
the  ehaneallor ;  his  magnifioeBee  made  him  popular,  and  bta  eovit 


iwwa  uUiw  (V  U*  naollaa.    14k 

aae  gIvMi  In  <bt  Bpp.  CenWat.   pp.      ol  Iha  D»fatf-m.»mm  e(  tka  ■__ . 

na.»aOi  oMoiaumdaladUMriDa.  Ape.U.p.141.    lUa  MOal  h*i«  taaa 

Jan-U.  lalSl*     "     '•  *  '  "        '        

*  B.  da  DiMto,  664.  AIM  op. 

'  ~    L.  PM.   lU  9t4.     aa«.  8*0.  L  •  Ben.  1^  IL 114. 


Be  *ki  bAn  ihaNeew 


•H.    LiHigehai)i|i  dnrivwd  him  ol  hia 
■nteDanli   aftar  luoltard'i  ntarti. 
Sir.  Oanibt  T.  OaU.  404.   Tha  datool 
UaaeMrinkBMllelbaanbdMogDtTia      Itim- 
Ml  mMM,  Inil  It  mm  ftnteUy  ahw      ol  tha 
tUa.    Ha  «*•  BAM  fwn  b 
paael  caaiMat*  forlbe  Ma  D( 
MHt  bom  ilia  pop^a  eban 
WiyhiB.  to   John    la   in   aatalMes. 


nadwa.  L  U.    TUi  it  *a  to- 

lliai  or  HobMt  Wallar,  cUrf  hellHia 

LMd  ol  Iralaad.  and  aaaNHr 
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became  the  headquarters  of  all  who  had  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Longchamp.    He  lived  at  Lancaster,  where  Theobald  Walter  was  his  He  w»ito  for 
castellan,  or  at  Marlborough,  and  waited  for  a  chance  of  supplanting  tanity 
ihe  minister.     The  leading  man  in  his  counsels  was  Hugh  of  Nunant,  Hugh  of 
bishop  of  Coventry,  who,  much  as  he  hated   Longchamp,  had   not  ouef  ad- 
yet  quarrelled  with  him.    John  himself,  until  the  outbreak,  seems  ^^^^ 
to  have  been  on  good   terms  with  him,  and  it  was  from  him  as 
legate  that  he  had  received  absolution  from  his  vow  of  absence  from 
England  for  three  years.^ 

Hugh  of  Nunant  was  sprung  from  a  family  the  head  of  which  chAraoter 
held  the  barony  of  Totness  by  gift  of  King  William  Bufus.  He  ofHaghof 
was  sister's  son  and  adopted  child  of  Arnulf  of  Lisieux,'  the  ^^°*°^ 
pertinacious  schemer  of  Henry  11. 's  reign,  and  had  inherited  from 
him  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  his  race.  He  had  travelled  and 
negotiated,  and  under  Henry  II.  had  been  ambassador  to  Frederick  I. 
and  Alexander  III.^  He  had  tried  his  hand  also  at  the  work  of  a 
legate ;  had  been  sent  in  that  capacity  to  Ireland  for  John's  corona- 
tion, in  1187 ;  *  and  on  his  way  had  insulted  the  church  of 
Canterbury  by  carrying  a  cross  and  wearing  a  mitre  whilst  yet 
onoonsecrated,  in  the  presence  of  Archbishop  Baldwin.  Since  his 
consecration,  on  the  other  hand,  his  aim  had  been  to  play  the  part  of 
a  temporal  lord ;  he  had  bought,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sheriffdoms  in 
three  counties.  He  was  possessed  with  an  extreme  hatred  of 
monachism,  which  was  amply  repaid  by  the  monks.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  man ;  very  vain  and  ambitious ;  clever, 
eloquent,  and  adroit,  but  jealous  of  all  pre-eminence  and  unscrupulous 
in  word  and  deed.  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  with  some  discrimination, 
represents  him  as  an  able  and  spirited  man  of  business ;  captious  in 
word  ;  ready  to  curse  when  a  curse  would  frighten  ;  apt  enough  with 
soft  words  where  the  object  was  to  subvert  the  strong.*  I  have 
already  referred  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  vile  charges  brought  by 
Giraldus  against  Longchamp.  If  the  monks  might  be  believed,  his 
own  character  was  no  better.  It  was  said  that  when,  lying  on  his  hu  death- 
death-bed,  he  recounted  the  sins  of  his  life,  he  found  no  confessor  sion  and 
who  would  venture  to  appoint  him  a  penance.^  Giraldus  ^  adduces  "p*"**"** 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  his  penitence ;  but  the  story 
proceeds  to  say  that  he  sentenced  himself  to  purgatory  until  the  day 
of  judgment.  It  was  he  who  advised  Bichard  to  send  the  monks  to 
the  devil ;  *  devils  '  was  the  best  name  he  ever  found  for  the  fraternity ; 
and  the  great  object  of  his  episcopal  policy  was  to  substitute  for  them 

'  Gir.  Gamb.  De  Bebus  a  se  gestis  ;  ^  Gervase,  1487. 

Ang.  Sac.  ii.  496.  •  M.  Paris,  192 ;  ChroD.  de  Melsa, 

*  Am.  Lexov.  ep.  cxxvii.  i.  249,  from  Higden. 

'  Ben.  Pet.  i.  322.  '  Gir.  Gamb.  De  Vita  H.  Nonant; 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  Gervase,  1486.  Ang.  Sao.  ii.  858,  854. 
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OHDons,  not  only  at  Covonlry  but  in  tho  otbrr  conventual  c 
The  whole  details  of  hia  oont^t  with  his  uwn  monks,  which  wbi  u 
lonRADd  lively  Mtlui  of  the  archbishop  with  thoM  of  CfanatCbnreha 
u»  not  prosorvad ;  bnt  it  la  not  nnlikuly  llwl  |»rt  at  ImmI  of  hk 
hatred  of  Longehtunp  w&s  wusorl  by  the  conduct  of  the  Utl«r  in  this 
mpwt.  Lon^hamp  wu  a  fnrourili^  with  tho  monks,  atid  ponaihly 
•lerted  himself  on  their  behalf  with  a  view  to  the  prontotion  ot  h^ 
brotlior  Robert.  Before  Batdwin'ii  departure,  in  a  goudcU  at  Wait- 
luinHtcr  on  October  22, 1189,'  llugb  had  shown  himsdf  to  lhafaisba|M 
black  and  blue  with  the  blown  the  monks  bad  trivan  him ;  and 
Baldwin,  whose  feelings  were  easily  excited,  and  who  had  oo  lova  of 
moults  who  war*  not  Oislareians,  had  Joined  in  a  santeoca  td 
noommaiUflattoa  against  the  aanaflanta.  The  ohaneellor  had  so  br 
^eldad  to  the  same  prasrare  aa  to  order,  in  the  council  at  Westnuiwtw 
in  October  IIBO;*  the  removal  at  the  monks  ;  but  It  Is  probaUa  thai 
'  he  hesitated  to  saDotion  the  oppraasive  means  by  which  tba  ebaagi 
was  carried  out,  or  that,  when  tile  see  of  Canterbury  became  vaoaat. 
he  ailoptad  the  more  promising  policy.  Whether  Hugh  had  kept 
terms  with  him  until  he  gained  his  object,  or  bad  qnarrellad  with 
him  on  the  snbjeot,  doea  not  appear ;  but  now  tho  doae  friandabip 
which  the  world  had  seen  between  the  two  bishops  broke  up  luddanly.* 
and  Hugh  of  Nunant  baoame  the  intimate  friend  of  John. 

Subsequent  cTeota  ehoweil  the  Una  o(  argument  by  which  iofan'* 
[ears  and  mistmsl  of  tba  ehanoettor  were  aroused.  Bicfaanl  whilst 
at  home  had  avoided  any  recognition  of  John  as  his  hsir,  and  the 
very  liberality  with  which  he  hjkd  dealt  with  him  was  cloggad  with 
natrictions  that  showed  his  mJittrusL  Tb«  priwjwct  nf  tlia  iiiirewiiiii 
of  ArUinr  waa  intolerable;  yet  it  was  understood  that  that  was  a 
Mttlad  thing  between  Richard  and  his  minister.  Tba  king  had,  in 
the  November  just  paat,  arranged  (or  a  marriage  between  krikmr 
and  a  dauifhter  of  King  Tancred,  and  had  written  to  the  pop*  abo«i 
Arthur  as  his  heir.*  Possibly  the  news  of  this  negotiatlun  may  bne 
prompted  Kloanor's  nsit  to  twr  rider  son,  and  bcf  aniiaty  lor  Ua 
flpeedy  marriage.  8be  oared  little  for  Arthur,  and  bar  lov*  tar  Join 
probaUy  made  bar  daainnu  that  his  state  o(  snspuMa  sitoald  be 
1 17  the  tdrtb  of  a  direct  heir.  In  punuanoa  ol  tba  Uaf^ 
plan,  Langehamp  had  negotiated  with  William  the  Uun,*  wha  «w 
nnan,  on  tlie  side  of  liia  mothar,  lo  the  joong  Aakh 
Sasidas,  the  vacuwy  of  the  sea  of  Oanlarbnrj  laid  opan  to  the  kgMa 
tlw  hi^ast  oonatitntiooa]  poaltion  in  the  realm  :  If  Richard  wan  la 
die  on  Iba  crosads^  tbara  conld  be  no  duobt  whise  Toiea  wooU  be 
moat  polaal  is  lb*  nontlnatlan  of  his  sooeaaaur ;  tbar*  ooold  ba  w> 
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doubt  either  that  the  chancellor  was  tampering  with  the  monks  to  The  proba- 
obtain  the  election  for  himself.     The  bishops  as  a  body  were  sure  to  LongohMnp 
accept  the  king's  nominee,  and  the  king  was  certain  to  nominate  the  ^^ShS^p 
chancellor ;   the  monks,  who  alone  coidd  impede  or  delay  such  a  inflaenoe  of 
consiunmation,  were  being  prepared  to  look  to  him  as  their  protector ;  biahop  in 
he  would  soon  be  archbishop ;  then  John's  chance  of  the  crown  ^tf^^oTSbc 
would  be  gone.    Richard's  object  in  nominating  the  archbishop  of  ^^^^ 
Montreal^  could  only  be  guessed.    It  might  be  that  he  had  sold  ^^«^om 
the  appointment,   or  that  he  had  sold  the  promise;   or  that  he 
merely  wished  to  waste  time  and  shut  out  other  competitors.    It 
could  be  scarcely  thought  that   he  intended   the  nomination  to 
be  sustained.    In  the  meantime  some  blow  must  be  struck  that 
would  disgrace  or  disable  Longchamp ;   nor  would  it  be  difficult 
to  find  an  occasion.     He  had  offended  all  classes  and  all  parts  Longoimmp 
of  England  by  his  exactions,  his  arrogance,  and  his  contempt  for  IS^cUmkb^ 
the  nation  at  large.    He  had  rejected  the  advice  of  John  himself, 
had  virtually  imprisoned  his  fellow  justiciar  the  bishop  of  Durham ;  he . 
had  shown  a  provoking  disregard  of  the  counsel  of  the  barons  whom 
Richard  had  associated  with  him  in  the  regency.     There  is  so  much 
truth  unquestionably  in  these  accusations  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  John  acted  upon  them.   And  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  this  : — Gerard  Camville,  Bebarioar 
son  of  that  Bichard  who  commanded  the  English  fleet  on  the  crusade  q^^^^ 
and  was  afterwards  viceroy  of  Cyprus,  bad  married  Nicolaa  of  Hay, 
the  heiress  of  the  castellanship  of  Lincoln,  and  shortly  before  the 
king's  departure  had  bought  the  sheriffdom  of  Lincolnshire,  with  a 
promise  of  seven  hundred  marks.    The  impolicy  of  allowing  the 
sheriff's  jurisdiction  and  the  possession  of  the  castle  to  be  in  the 
same  hands  was  an  admitted  principle  of  administration ;  even  John 
himself  had  not  been  suffered  to  hold  both  castles  and  provincial 
jurisdictions  together:   but  Gerard  Camville's  position  was  not  in  He  does 
itself  illegal.    He  had,  however,  allowed  his  castle  to  become  a  den  j^^f[^d" 
of  robbers,  and  then,  to  avoid  judicial  inquiries,  had  done  homage  to  J^jj^ap 
John.'    On  hearing  of  this,  the  chancellor  ordered  him  to  give  up 
both  castle  and  sheriffdom.    This  he  refused  to  do  and  prepared  for 
resistance.      Nearly  at  the  same  time  Boger  Mortimer,  lord  of 
Wigmore,   got  into  difficulties  with  the  government  and  held  his 
castle  against  the  chancellor's  men.' 

*  See  below,  p.  329.  '  B.  Devizes,  p.  80.     The  charge 

'  R.  Devizes,  p.  80 ;    Will.  Newb.  against  Boger  was  that  he  was  con- 

iT.  16.    Hoveden,  iii.  242 :— '  retatns  triving  rebellion  against  the  king  with 

fait  de  reoeptatione  prsBdonum :  *  the  the  Welsh.     I   believe   this   fact    is 

sum  of  the  charges  only  appears  after  noticed    by    no    other    writer    than 

the  king's    return,  when  they  were  Bichard. 
heard  before  him  at  Nottingham. 

q3 
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II  ia  impoosibls  to  uy  vhsthar  tha  interview  whifib  wh  | 
itweaa  John  uid  LongohAmp  on  Mi'1-Lcnt  Sundftyal  Wim' 

'  pnoedod  or  toUowed  this  oatbraik  of  rvvolt.'  But  il  is  c 
U)  astnogonietit  hitd  hj  this  timo  Iftknn  plnca,  kdJ  that  tba  two  M 
ihan  uiii  th«n  &  serioua  disoDssion  aa  to  Ibe  Ifinura  ol  cer^n  fluttn 
Monging  to  tha  faanoars  which  John  enjojred,  that  wen  jrat  wUh> 
beld  from  him,  kdA  u  to  the  penaioiui  settlod  upon  hira  oat  of  tht 
Koheqavr.  UnleM,  howavor,  uTOotc  (uUoweil  vor;  npliUy.  w«  may 
pUoe  the  revolt  of  Lincoln  after  this  meetiuff ;  and  it  was  prot»Uj 
•  roault  of  it.  If  John  had  not  quarrvllwl  with  Longcbami:^  QHird 
CamvtUe  would  not  have  dared  to  pat  himaelt  into  his  paw«r  on  tba 

I  ohanoo  of  iMing  protected.  The  interview  carlainlj  Mttled  n"*****!! 
and  John,  for  onoe  in  hiii  life  prompt  to  action,  haatoDid  to  tka 
tiortb,  Longohamp  bad  to  go  first  to  Wigmore ;  long  befon  ba  eoold 
roach  Lincoln  tbe  eaatla  wae  in  a  Rtate  of  doteooe,  and.  worss  alilL 
the  castles  of  Ticlihill  aud  Nottingham,  which  had  bean  pniiiuedf 
wtthhidd  from  John,  had  bean  Harprisoit  b;  bira.*  John  do  iMBf,  tfc* 
constable  of  Chester,  who  hal  undertaken  to  bold  them  tor  the  ohaa- 
ooUor.  had  Inlrasted  them  In  Robert  of  Croston  and  Etido  DaiTiUsh 
and  had  gone  to  the  cniaade,  during  which  be  died  at  Tjrrei.*  Bogw, 
bis  son,  bad  placed  two  other  knights  as  companions  of  tbeaa  tw^ 
ftod  all  fonr  had  tuma>l  traitoni.  Jnhn  won  tha  first  laovi  fl( 
tbe  game,  and  when  Longobamp  arrived  in  Lincolnahirst  aflsr 
laking  U'igm»ro  and  sontancing  Roger  Mortimer  to  three  jpsaw  tt 
exile.' be  found  bis  force*  weary  and  an  attack  impossible.  Altte 
same  titno  two  other  pieoea  of  news  reached  him.*  Clanwoi  ID. 
was  dead,  and  bis  legation  would  require  tbe  oonArmatioa  ot  Iht  Btw 
pope :  and  Walter  of  Coatanoes,  arcbbtahop  of  Bonan,  tbe  tmtti 
minister  of  Ueni;  IL,  who  had  aeoompaaied  Biefawd  to  Iterisk 
was  reluming  to  England  with  unknown  instraetloDa.  A  praponl 
for  paciiiaatioB  was  only  too  widoome :  Uio  legale  leJurari  to 
Wineboatar,  and  there,  on  tbe  Sfitb  of  April,  an  agreemanl  «h 
dnwn  np  tor  an  arbitration. 

Tbe  management  of  this  was  iolmsled  to  thrse  UabopBt  Wl»- 
obaeter,  London,  and  Bath.  The  bishnpa  sammaoed  Ibm  bana* 
to  repnseot  each  side :  for  the  chanc«dlor,  tbe  aaria  of  Vtamm, 
Aniti^  and  Clare;  for  John,  his  chanoalliir,  Stephao  BfWL 
WiUiam  of  Wanoata),  and  Reginald  of  WiaeoTiDo ;  aad  la  adfiliaB 
Id  tbeaa  each  party  oboae  eight  other  knight*.  Tbe  ebolca  Vt  Iha 
Ibna  aaria— old   Hamalin  of  Warran,  the  brother  of  Henry  IL : 

ULin. 


.  I*.   U.      B.  D*. 


'  WIU.  Mrak.  tl'-   U  (e4 
Ion.  p.  U). 
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William  of  Albini,  son  of  Queen  Adeliza,  and  his  stepson  Richard 

of  Glare — shows  that  the  chancellor's  position  still  recommended 

itself  to  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  king's  interest 

most  at  heart.    They  had  been  among  the  most  faithful  friends  of  Artidesof 

Henry  n. ;  John's  representatives,  on  the  contrary,  were  three  of  his  "^ 

own  creatures.    Both  parties  swore  to  act  fairly,  and  the  arbitration 

was  pronounced,  as  follows: — Gerard   Camville  is  reconciled  with 

the  chancellor  and  allowed  to  retain  the  castle  of  Lincoln.    John  is 

formally  to  restore  the  castles  of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham,  but  the 

<sbancellor  is  to  intrust  the  command  of  them  to  Richard  of  Wasse- 

ville  and  William  of  Wenneval,  liegemen  of  the  king,  but  partisans 

of  John  ;  each  of  whom  is  to  give  security  for  the  surrender  of  them 

to  the  king,  if  he  shall  return ;  if  not,  to  John.     As  for  the  other 

castles  belonging  to  the  honours  of  John,  the  chancellor  is  to  change 

the  wardens  if  John  can  show  due  cause  for  such  a  measure.    In 

case  of  the  king's  death  the  chancellor  is  to  do  his  best  to  secure  the 

succession  for  John.  All  the  articles,  it  will  be  seen,  are  decided  in 

favour  of  John — a  proof  either  that  his  cause  was  regarded  as  inpnotiofti 

superior,  or  that  the  chancellor's  fortunes  were  sinking  in  the  esti-  ™**°*°* 

mation  of  his  friends ;  for  the  two  main  points  of   his  policy,  so 

far  as  we  can  discover,  were   the  maintenance  of  the  king's  hold 

on  the  castles  and  of  the  succession  of  Arthur.^     Two  days  after 

the  pacification,   the  archbishop  of  Rouen  landed  at  Shoreham, 

furnished  with  a  batch  of  instructions  from  the  king.' 

Walter  of  Coutanoes,  *  the  Pilate  of  Rouen,' '  was  a  man  of  fair  Arrival  of 
abilities,  noble  birth,^  sound  religious  character,  and  great  experience.  ^ntuMi 
He  was,  however,  somewhat  wanting  in  resolution,  and  scarcely  instraotiont 
strong  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  almost  unlimited  discretion  RicSirZto 
with  which  Richard  accredited  him.    He  left  Messina  with  Queen  ^^^ 
Eleanor  on  the  2nd  of  April,^  glad  to  escape,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
treasure,  the  further  perils  of  the  crusade.  Richard,  in  a  characteristic 
way,  although  in  the  utmost  need  of  his  services,  made  him  pay 
heavily  for  the  relaxation  of  his  vow.^    But  hastily  as  he  had  made 
his  way  home,  his  commissions  were  dated  as  far  back  as  the  28rd 
of  February.^    It  would  seem  that  the  king  had  not  been  able  to 
make  up  his   mind  to  discard  the  chancellor  until  the  arrival  of 


*  B.  Devizes,  pp.  82,  83.  See  also 
the  notes  to  Benedict,  ii.  208.  Hove- 
den,  iii.  135. 

'  B.  de  Diceto,  659.  Gervase  places 
the  arrival  of  the  archbishop  two 
months  later,  about  midsummer,  o. 
1571. 

'  This  is  the  name  given  him  by 
Longchamp  after  his  deposition ;  Ben. 
Pet.  ii.  224  ;  Hoveden  ;  iii.  155. 


«  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  ii.  10,  p. 
399:  'Galterius  late  ab  antiqua  et 
authentica  Britonimi  prosapia  TrojantB 
nobilitatis  apioem  prasferente  originem 
trahens.' 

*  Itin.  B.  B.  176 ;  Hoveden,  iu.  100 ; 
Ben.  Pet.  ii.  158, 161. 

*  B.  Devizes,  p.  27. 

'  B.  de  Diceto,  659;  Gir.  Camb.  V. 
Galfr.  p.  896. 
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ElMnor ;  uid  tlut  even  when,  in  conseijaentM,  wa  nujr  BupficM^  ol 
ber  rapreaenUtionii,  he  at  Ijut  confided  tbo  inatractiom  to  Uw  Bioh- 
bishop,  it  must  have  been  witb  a  verbal  command  to  QW  tbMn  m 
nigbt  Hoem  to  warrant.  Unleu  tbere  war*  noM  neb 
privato  direction  tbe  oondnct  of  tho  arehblahop  u  inexpUeaUe. 
He  wfts  far  too  hon<«t  a  man  to  conouU  an  ordnr  gii-nn  pDranptocQy 
bjr  tbe  king :  unquestlonabljr  bin  miaaion  was  in  tbe  first  pfauw  lo 
invoatig^tta,  altbougb  after  in  vim  ligation  hn  liad  full  powvr  to  ML 
It  mail,  bowaver,  be  oonaidered  tbat  Riohard'a  conduct  was  puxliBg 
to  all  partiM ;  at  tbe  ^'e^7  moment  he  wan  intnuting  tb«  wiJirt 
powerfl  lo  tbe  arcbbiabop,  he  wu  writiiiK  lo  urge  John  and  olhani  to 
act  in  unison  vitb  the  cbanoetlor.'  On  bis  arrival  bo  fouad  UMtt 
John  had  tl^ined  a  decided  advantage  over  tbe  cbaooellor,  and  Ibat 
lo  produce  the  letters  which  superseded  the  latter  wcmld  be  lo  tfannr 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  man  whom  bis  mastar  moat 
reasonably  distrusted.*  He  aaw  abio,  It  seems  likely,  thai  the 
bumiliatton  ^whicb  Longchamp  had  gone  tbiongh  would  be  vtoogb 
lo  cut  bira  nff  from  the  hope  of  tbe  primacy,  and  his  Li 
already  expired.  John  vras  at  the  moment  the  more  t 
of  the  two,  anil  Ijongcbamp's  authority  must  bu  sustained. 

Tbe  obaocelior,  on  tbe  olber  huid,  finding  thai  the  arehl 

prodooad  IM  new  instruotions,  and  that  tbe  mercenary  fone  wUefa 

ha  had  introduced  into  the  country  was  daily  iocnaaing,*  took  bMcl 

aai  prepared  for  another  struggle.    BeEora  attempting  this,  bownnr, 

\  ha  bad  lo  visit  Canterbury,  where  tbe  blabop-eleet  of  Worcaatar  «H 

I  waiting  for  oonMontlon.     There  on  May  5  be  met  the  btabopt  «t 


'  B.  Deviiea,  t9.    This  maj  uwoanl 

r  hi*  hoBihUloti  in  eoUng.    haa^- 

lunp  had  atwrl;  (olUd  Um  bUhopot 

Dtuhain  hj  pradueliiit  inilracUeiu  ol 

'  '    ttuto  hi(  own.    W*lt«  of 

UlUni    wtn    daled    In 

'  VMniaiT.    iUaf  Wtan  ot  Utof  date 

I    noM  hava  raaohed    Bnglaiul   bdocv 

1   ftt  nd  ot  knil;   and  llMas   warn 

~  voonUa  t»  the  ahaBoaller. 

■  The  IsMsw  sabssqawrtly  froduueJ 

' ihm arsbHabop aw gheo  la  parlor 

^jNn  hj  B.  iclHMlo  and  ObaMm 

I   OuabreMt*.     Of  ihaM.  one  ii  a  Iraii- 

,    Burnt  at  a  laUn  iddmad  lo  WUIlaln 

HantutU.    Ducb     Banlult,     OvoOr*; 

riUPstar     *nd     William     Brirwara ; 

pLurins  la  Ihalr   handi   ibe  aupraau 

povar.  in  ew   Iba  ohaocaUoa   thuXl 

,    Sara   Ml  aelad  UlUatl;  j   tt  la  ool 


lo  ttia  ntuuteaUor  and  lb*  (sovkMSM 
■boM  ntantionad.  aMoaiatiac  Iha 
sfobbldiop  tn  Uia  aotaniaieal  of  tm 
kin^doni,  aad  ipaaUu  c<  a«  SMSrial 
oobudImIos  givM  M  Uai  nlalM  la 
iha  •■•  ol  Canlafbiuy. 
Fab.   90,  aad  addn 

ManbaU      alona.      

naarlj  tdanUoal  with  Iboa  a(  E.  4l 
Dtoalo'a  Bnl  btfoaat^  bM  dhwMlBfl 

(alihfaJnaea,  tb«  JwHsm  scb  la  «« 
■  aaatudam  pmdIMI  siahllahnpl db' 
pmitianna.'      Bkhaid    ol     OevlMS 


and  una  In  parlifolar  t^rlag  ''■i- 
chamn  laa»  lo  managi  ky  UaaMl 
Ibe  alaalton  to  lb*  aMaaj  d  W«bI- 
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Winchester,  Bath,  Chichester,  and  Rochester,^  and  his  great  enemy 
Hugh  of  Nunant ;  and  by  these  the  consecration  was  performed.    On 
the  following  day  the  legate,  for  so  he  still  called  himself,  presented  He  Tisits 
to  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  the  king's  letters,  recommending  ^^*^**'*°'"^ 
them  to  elect  the  archbishop  of  Montreal.'    The  monks  expressed 
surprise  at  the  urgency  of  the  legate's  behaviour,  and  asked  leave  to  Long- 
present  their  answer  to  the  council  of  bishops  which  was  to  sit  a  few  tnmlmotioiw 
days  later  at  Northampton.    The  permission  was  granted  by  Long-  ^!^^ 
champ   readily  enough,  for  although  he  might  have  preferred  the  o««»t«"»>iiry 
election  of  a  stranger  to  the  translation  of  any  of  his  brethren,  he 
was  better  pleased  that  the  archbishopric  should  be  vacant  still.    It 
is  to  be  suspected  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  some  underhand 
dealing  between  Longchamp  and  the  monks,  for  immediately  on  the 
departure  of  the  legate  ^  they  displaced  their  prior,  Osbert,  whom 
Baldwin  had  appointed  against  their  will,  an  act  for  which  they  were 
never  called  to  order  by  Longchamp :  from  this  moment  also  the  Fear  of  ub 
idea  recovered  ground  that  he  himself  intended  to  be  the  new  arch-  archbuhop 
bishop.     The  report  reached  John,  who  wrote  urgently  against  him 
to  the  convent,^  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  allowed  so  much  of 
Ids  instructions  to  transpire  that  it  was  known  that  one  part  of  them 
at  least  was  to  settle  the  business  of  the  election. 

The  meeting  at  Northampton  followed   shortly,"^  and  a  further  suooeadve 
postponement  of  the  election.     The  monks  required  further  evidence  meats  of  the 
of  Baldwin's  death  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  aspirant.     The 
justices  urged  that  the  election  should  be  proceeded  with  instantly, 
but  the  monks  as   usual  contrived  to  gain  their  point,  this  time 
probably  with  the  direct  support  of  the  chancellor. 

Shortly  after  this  arrangement  was  made,  the  hostilities  between  Hostmides 
the  chancellor  and  Gerard   Camville  were  resumed.     Immediately  "*"" 
after  midsummer,^  having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  reappoint- 
ment as  legate,  one  of  which  was  the  forwarding  of  urgent  letters  in 
his  favour  from  the  bishops  and  from  Walter  of  Coutances  among 
them,®  he  brought  together  his  forces  and  again  advanced  on  Lincolui  Loogehamp 
this  time  taking  permanent  possession  of  the  sheriffdom,  which  he  agHinst 
handed  over  to  William  Stuteville.**     The  castle,  however,  still  held  ^*^^*" 
out,  and  on  the  first  report  of  the  chancellor's  march  the  garrisons 
of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham,  as  might  be  expected,  opened  their  gates 

'  Gervase,  1568.  tinctly  :  '  omnes  Anglicani  episcopi  pro 

*  Gervase,  1569.     See  below,  p.  829.  eodem  legationis  officio  confinnando 
'  Gervase,  1570.  mihi  proprias  litteras  tranBmiserunt.* 

*  Epp.  Cantuar.  830,  346.  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  242,  243 ;  Hoveden,  iii. 

*  Gervase,  1670.  190. 

*  *  Post    festum    Sancti    Johannis  ■  Hoveden,  iii.  184 ;    Ben.  Pet.  ii. 
BaptistflB.'    Ben.  Pet  ii.  207.                     207. 

'  So  Pope  Celestine  III.  states  dis- 
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to  John.     Bal  ftg»in  Imth  purlitis  ftv»i(]««l  s  hkUlc,  ftllhuoftfa  hoa$- 

obuDp  had  oiled  ap  &  thii^l  of  the  fondtU  le^7  n(  EngUnd  fn  Ui 

•  dabniM.'     Th*    moilonta    c«>»n*olH  of  the  Anrfaliiihop    of    Boon 

ptevulod,  And  si  another  oonferenoo.  at  NVmclH«ter  od  Jolj  SB.  a 

r  MDunrbal  taim  arbitration  was  amui)K«d.*     In  this  tba  bkbop  ol 

I  Ihiriuun  alao  took  part,  baviu^.  it  wonld  aeem,  bMO  libanlad  (ran 

I  kts  (oroed  inactivi^  b;  tlir  nrrival  of  Wallor  o(  OontUHM* ;  Mkd 

des  tba  thne  who  had  arbitrated  in  April,  tba  tuabopa  of  Conatrj 

^feod  Cfaicheator  wei«  piaaopt.    PraMrving  in  toam  nMaaarv  tba  ham 

f  |i(  the  former  agreaineDt,  thejr  daddad  that  John  waa  lo  plaoa  Tk^htU 

k  Is  tba  handi  of  William  of  Wamwral,*  ao'l  Nntdogfaant  in  Ummi  id 

I  William  Manhall,  tu  be  held  lijr  lb«m  for  the  klni;,  but  in  the  wtut 

|>o(  his  death,  or  of  a  further  attaolc  on  Juha  bjr  the  chanoellor,  to  ba 

endcind  to  the  fdrmnr.     The  other  cantlea  of  John's  hoooon  an 

I  JBbrnsted  to  the  archbishop  ii(   Ronen,   the  bishop  of   London,  aai 

I  Albar*,  to  ba  surroDdercd  la  him  in  auut  of  the  king's  death.    The 

'  flutle  of  Windsor  ia  handed  over  to  lbs  earl  of  Arundel.  WincbMtw 

to  Oilbart  da   Lacy,*  and  Northampton   to  Simon    PalMbnQ,  all 

partiauu  of  the  otHUwellor.    Oerard  Camvilla  is  to  be  raplaoai  is 

Iba  sberiffdom.    In  all  thiwa  points  the  ohaneetlor  gava  wmf  iiMM 

what  more  than  was  wise,  but  leas  than  he  had  done  In  AprU.     WIhb 

Uiase  arrangemeats  aboold   he  oom{detad,  the  oompIainlB  of  the 

ehaneaUor  against  Oaiard  Camville  w«r«  to  be  heard  and  John  «u 

bound  not  to  tnlertara.    Oaths  were  taken  on  both  sUsa,  for  Long- 

<iham|H  by   the  earls  of  Arundel,  Kalishnrj-,  Norfolk,  and   Ckn, 

William  FitsBobert,  William  da  Bnioae.  ami  Rikut  t'iuRainfnl ; 

lor  John,  by  bis  chancellor  Stephen  I{i<iilt,  William  of  Waniwrt^ 

Robert  da  Hara,  PhtUp  of  Woivestsr,  William  of  K^Wntw,  OObart 

Baaaat.  antl  William  of  MoDtaonle.    Among  Uingebamp'a  laran 

ware  some  who  vary  shortly  ahmred  ihemadvea  to  ba  Ua  aaenia^ 

«spaoially  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  Rogw  KltsBuafni*    II  is 

1  pwaible  thai  his  intotaato  wan  inlentioisUly  batayed.  umI  it  wM 

I  Mrtainly  a  pamle  pieoe  of  Uwyer'a  work  to  pntaBd  to  tagari  tba 

main  qneatlon  as  oaa  batwaan  Osmrd  CunvfDe  and  Iha  fhaiwaBor, 

Bvt  Uia  anbbiabop  of  Ronan  probably  saorifleed  otberaanaidsmliMH 

to  tba  nalntananoe  of  his  own  portion  as  madlator,  and  to  tba 

obtaining  tba  omiaslon  of  any  tanns  whieh  wonld  hava  opanly  aavtad 

,  Jfdin's  claim  to  tite  snooeaaion. 


I  h»  was  BOBsleMi  ibcesada 
I  HeMiUa,  IB.  »M. 
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After  the  party  broke  up  the  chancellor  returned  to  London,^  and 
John  removed  to  Marlborough,^  whence  a  little  later  he  went  to 
Lancaster.^  The  archbishop  of  Bouen  now  again  attempted  to  carry 
oat  the  king's  directions  as  to  the  election  at  Canterbury,  but  was 
met  by  a  positive  prohibition  from  Longchamp.^ 

Another  cloud  was  rising,  not  now  in  the  distance.  After  two 
years  of  struggling,  the  archbishop-elect  of  York  had  received  per- 
mission and  an  order  to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Tours/ 
Immediately  on  his  consecration,  urged  by  John  and  perhaps  not 
discountenanced  by  Eleanor,^  he  gave  out  that  he  was  determined  to 
proceed  to  his  see,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  John,  had  been  allowed  by 
their  brother  to  withdraw  his  promise  to  absent  himself  for  three 
years  from  England.  The  chanceUor  had  received  no  such  instruc- 
tions ;  it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  his  return,  or  at  least  to  compel 
him  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king :  as  early  as  July  80,^  he  had  ordered 
the  sheriff  of  Sussex  to  arrest  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  land  within 
his  jurisdiction,^  and  about  the  same  time  had  obtained  a  promise 
from  the  countesses  of  Boulogne  and  Flanders  to  forbid  his  embarka- 
tion. Having  satisfied  himself  with  these  precautions  he  moved 
northwards,  and  having  visited  probably  Ely  and  S.  Edmund's,^  he 
is  next  found  at  Norwich,^® 

Geoffirey  Plantagenet,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  if  not  the  first-born 
of  Henry  II.,*  ^  is  not,  like  William  Longchamp  and  Hugh  of  Nunant,  a 
man  of  whom  his  contemporaries  could  deliver  contradictory  characters. 
His  virtues  and  faults  are  clearly  the  same  in  the  mouths  of  friends 
and  enemies.  His  faithfulness  to  his  father  when  his  legitimate 
children  had  forsaken  him  is  no  recommendation  to  those  who  hated 


Break-np 
of  the 
conference 


Betomof 
Oeoffrey, 
archbisnoii 
of  York 


Preoaations 
of  Long- 
champ 


Character  of 
Geoffrey 


*  Two  days  after  the  pacification, 
July  30,  the  chancellor  writes  from 
Preston  to  the  sherifif  of  Sussex  to 
secure  Qeoflrey  of  York.  Gir.  Camb. 
V.  Oalfr.  p.  390.  On  the  2nd  of 
Atigust  he  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Bath 
from  the  Tower  of  London ;  *  teste 
Badolfo  archidiacono  HerefordisB.' 

'  Hence  he  dates  his  letter  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  against  the 
chancellor.     Epp.  Cantuar.  346. 

*  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  393. 

*  R.  de  Diceto,  660,  661 ;  Gir.  Camb. 
895.  The  letter  is  dated  August  25, 
'apod  Beleiam.* 

»  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  388. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  210.  I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Geoffrey's  visit  was 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  plot  on  John's 
behalf,  any  more  than  the  revolt  of 
Gerard  Camville  had  been ;  but  in 
both  cases  he  grasped  with  avidity  the 


opportunity  of  damaging  Longchamp 
and  strengthening  his  own  position. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  390 ;  R. 
(le  Diceto,  660. 

•  Ibid. 

*  Jocelin  of  Brakelond  mentions  his 
visit  to  S.  Edmund's,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cuit  to  place  at  any  earlier  period  after 
the  date  of  his  legation. 

»•  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  392. 

"  He  was  born  in  1151,  if  Giraldus 
is  right  in  stating  that  he  was  forty  at 
the  time  of  his  consecration.  V.  Galfr. 
p.  388.  He  must  have  been  bom, 
therefore,  six  years  before  Richard. 
If  his  mother  were  indeed  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, who  is  described  as  a  girl  in 
1176,  she  must  have  been  the  king's 
mistress  for  six-and-twenty  years,  and 
he  must  be  credited  with  constancy  at 
least.    See  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  pref.  xxxi. 


THE   CHROKICLK  OP  BOOBR  OF  BOVBDBN 

t,  but  it  ia  Bot  tees  a  virtue.     Hia  skill  in  uini,  bu  WMfgy, 

Wfl  higrh  and  generous  spirit,  m  sppuent  tnoa  when  iddiMad  M  u 

«rgnmont  of  bid  unfltnttu   tor  high   spirituAl  ofHoe.    Hia  aeeolkr 

unbition  calli  for  the  uiinudverviont  both  of  his  rivsla  ftnd  of  tlua 

whci  would  CAi»lomii  suoh  a  fooling;  in  an  aocleaiutio  fcltogsthst. 

neither  choosing  to  remember  that  his  ccclasJMtioal  nharartir  m* 

ItToed  upon  him.     Ho  had  boon  for  many  years  the  doM  eoBi|«akNi 

of  tUB  tath«r  as  obanoellor,  and  it  was  Ilenrj's  last  ezprsMad  Irish 

that  he  should  be  arohbtshop  of  Yorlt ;  probahiy  he  saw  that  hi  meli 

a  character  only  would  bis  life  be  safe  against  his  broUMM,  or  uf 

share  of  the  power  which  he  bad  enjoyed  ao  long  remain  lo  Urn. 

His  own  ambition,  Oiraldna  tells  us,  pointed  '  anoUter  way :  to  U« 

chance  of  sunriving  his  chlUleu  brother*  and  beoomlnft  kiii(  ol 

Kngland.    The  idea  is  so  atranne  that  we  might  almost  fospeet  Ifaat 

,  Oiraldus  did  not  invent  il.    Such  a  thought,  bowner,  nplaiaa  in 

I  wme  measure  the  conduct  of  both  Oeofl^  and  Biobutl.    Tbe  kbg 

iB  anxious  to  hare  him  ordained,  as  the  tonsure  would  ha  a  hir  to 

t  ttie  orown ;  Oeof&ey  held  bacli  from  ordination  bimwlf,  as  be  bad 

F  done  before  when  elected  to  the  see  of  Lincoln ;  nor  did  he  nealv* 

'  eonseotation  until  he  had  seen  lx>lh  Uichard  and  John  married.    B«t 

on  Oiraldus's  word  alone  it  cannot  be  talceo  tor  truth,  and  tbnw  wen 

mat      plenty  of  people  whoee  Interens  were  oonoenwd  in  UBdwiag  Ua 

XT**    aoqaisition  of  tbe  foU  righla  of  his  position.    Hugh  de  PwlHt  bad 

no  wish  to  be  placed  under  an  ecclesiastical  superior  tiCBi  ^na, 

I  ftUbongh  he  had  by  pap^  privilege  obtained  the  right  of  ntidm 

J  bbn  formal  aubmiouon,*  he  might  looli  for  constant  caoonkal  as  wdl 

I  M  oonatitutioual  Intertoenoe.    Rtohaid  was  anxious,  for  a  knft  tiiw 

I  ftt  least,  to  keep  Geoffrey  out  of  England,  and  to  retain  in  tbe  bands 

)  of  the  Exchequer  the gn»t  rennMa  of  tbe  see  of  York.    Tbeefaaflv 

I  of  York  was  filled  with  turbulent  and  seralar  men,  a  large  proportkn 

^  of  whom  Oooflrey  had  oOsoded  bninedEalaly  alter  his  eleetkok; 

refusing  to  confirm  their  titles.    Tbeae  were  in  constant  tiUt  wiA 

him  before  and  after  bis  oonseofstlon,  and  daring  the  wfade  dt  bli 

pUDtifioate,  misinterpreting  and  pervertJng  ersfj  aetioa  of  his^  aail 

'  eatehing  at  svo^  chanoe  wblob  his  undeniable  lalenl  br  qnanaffim 

with  everyone  gave  tbam  of  atlstnpting  Ua  ittgo^^foa,    John  aooH 

a  ooramon  with  Oeotbey,  altboogb  be  aniloaaty  jHamd 

I  Bpon  him  his  duty  of  taking  charge  of  bis  cburcb.  with  tba  ialaotbiB. 

'   ao  doubt,  of  praparing  trrsh  difficulties  tor  tbe  ehaneellnr.    WlUfaai 

I  Longchanp  seems  to  have  been  fully  pervoadad  that  tbe  ktog  had 
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made  no  concession  in  respect  of  the  oath,  and  that  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  forbidding  his  return.  He  might,  however,  have  seen 
that  Geof&ey,  if  he  could  make  him  a  friend,  would  be  a  counterpoise 
to  John  in  Uie  north  of  England. 

It  was  probably  the  news  brought  from  England  by  Eleanor  that  Eleanor's 
induced  Richard  to  stir  at  last  in  the  matter  ;  he  saw,  perhaps,  that  aaed  in  ^ 
Geoffrey  might  be  harmless,  or  even  useful  in  the  case  of  a  struggle  tAroar  ^ " 
between  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely.    Eleanor,  on  her  visit  to 
Rome,  laid  the  circumstances  before  Pope  Celestine ;  ^  all  difficulties  o«offrey*8 
were  obviated  ;  the  letters  of  Clement  III.,  by  which  Hugh  de  Puiset  tion 
was  authorised  to  refuse  the  profession  of  obedience,  were  set  aside ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  Bartholomew  of  Venddme,  under  whose 
eye  Geof&ey  had  studied  in  the  schools,^  was  ordered  to  consecrate 
him.     This  was  done  on  the   18th  of  August;   the  same  day  he 
received  the  pall,  and  immediately  set  out  for  England.    On  his 
arrival  at  Ouisnes^  he  learned  that  the  countess  of  Flanders  had  El!^*^' 

bidden  to 

forbidden  her  men  to  convey  him  across  the  straits,  and  that  the  nil  to  Eng- 
countess  of  Boulogne  had  done  the  same  at  Whitsand.     On  remon- 
strating, however,  he  was  told  that  the  prohibition  extended  only  to 
him  personally,  that  the  Whitsand  boatmen  would  carry  his  equipage, 
and  that  he  might  cross  in  an  English  vessel.     The  hint  was  taken  ; 
the  retinue,  under  Simon  of  Apulia,  crossed  in  Flemish  vessels  on 
Friday  the  18th  of  September;^  GeofiErey  followed  in  an  English  HeorosMs 
boat  and  reached  Dover  on  the  following  day  about  nine  in  the  and  an 
morning.    The  authorities  were  prepared  for  him ;   before  he  had  iSTt'hi^is 
time  to  land,  the  messengers  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  Richenda,  the  °^^ 
chancellor's  sister,  boarded  the  vessel,  and  insisted  on  his  proceeding 
straight  to  the  castle,  where  the  day  before  his  baggage  had  been  de- 
posited.   Geoffrey  declined  the  invitation,  hastily  disguised  himself,^ 
and  mounting  the  horse  which  was  prepared  for  him  on  the  beach.  He  t»km 
started  at  full  speed  for  the  priory  of  S.  Martin.    One  of  Bichenda's  s.  ^^'s 
men  rode  after  him,  and  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle ;  but  Geoffrey 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  100.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  result  of  this  intercession  of 
Eleanor  that  Celestine  III.  on  the 
11th  of  May  issued  the  letter  to 
Oeoffrey  which  is  printed  in  the  Mon. 
AngL  vi.  1188,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  'quod  licet  per- 
sonam venerabilis  fratris  nostri 
Hugonis  Dunelmensis  episcopi  .  .  . 
sedes  apostolica  provident  et  duxerit 
honorandum,  quia  tamen  juri  et  statu! 
Kboraoensis  ecclesisB  nos  oportuit  et 
decuit  providere  .  .  .  ei  dedimus  in 
mandatis  atque  pnecepimus,  tibi  sicut 
suo  metropolitano,exemptione  qualibet 
obtenta  pro  eo  a  Bomana  ecclesia  non 


obstante,  et  ante  oonseorationem  et 
cum  fueris  consecratus  assistat  .  .  . 
et  .  .  .  debitam  tibi  obedientiam  et 
reverentiam,  sublato  cujuslibet  contra- 
dictionis  et  appellationis  obstaoulo, 
impendere  non  postponat'  The  letter 
is  printed  unintelligibly  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon. 

*  Benedict,  i.  98. 

»  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Oalfr.  p.  890. 
Benedict,  ii.  210. 

*  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  890. 

*  *Mutavit  vestes.'  Benedict,  ii. 
210.  Hoveden,  iii.  188.  Giraldas 
does  not  mention  this  undignified  act 
of  his  hero. 


TEK  CHKOMCLB  Of   ROOBR  OF  DOVBDBK 


EWM  eqiul  tu  the  nocaaion,  atruck  out  with  tus  right  l«g.  »»)  bit  Ui 
■dvermry's  bone  fall  on  tbo  siilo  with  bis  ftmuni  faooL  Tb»  botN 
plunfced,  anil  coni|ieUed  the  rider  to  relax  bis  hold.'  TheiriibJthfft 
ftfter  thifl  eiploit,  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  prioiy,  when  h«  tenwi 
the  tnanlcR  b«ginuiD|{  mua ;  tbo  epistle  was  bdng  read :  lbs  wonU 
(so  the  story  want)  in  the  rwder's  mouth  werv,  '  He  that  IroobUh 
yott  Nball  beat  bbt  Judgment,  wbuioever  he  be,'  ami  '  I  wunld  thsj 
were  even  oat  off  that  trouble  jron.'  *  The  soldiers  who  (oUowad  did 
not  Tenlnrc  tii  lay  hands  on  him,  but  tcH>k  possMsiim  of  the 
When  the  mass  was  over,  the  archbishop  sent  to  ask 
wbethor  tbo  outra^  van  aulborlsvd  by  her.  She  i^tliad  timX  Am 
kdrniiiM  had  the  chanoellor's  order,  and  that  if  he  bade  her  to  Iwm  botk 
•**^  Dovw  Castle  and  I*ndon  town,*  she  would  obey.    The  knlf^  of 

Kent,  under  William  Anberville,  son-in-law  of  Banolf  GlaBviU,  m- 
trealMl  the  archbishop  to  take  tbo  i»th  of  fealty  to  tb«  king  kB< 
OvffnT  rr    chancellor  at  onoe.     Geoffray,  with    bis  usual   impetuosity,  nplM 
(■Br  raiiir    that  to  the  king  be  had  alrciuly  awom  fealty,  and  wtmU  ouf  do  it 
again  upon  compulsion ;  as  [or  the  chanoeUw,  he  woold  do  notUBg 
tor  him  but  what  should  be  done  for  a  tmilor.    Tha  sMe  U  liife 
flwivn.    continued  for  (our  days ;  on  the  Sunday,  Oeoflrey  exmounoaicBlld 
liS'iti'      Ricbenda ;  *  tberanpun  the  soldien  took  pOMcation  et  Ibe  dnmb. 
"""''"        Dy  the  ereninft  Matthew  de  Cleres,  the  ooBBlable,  urived  in  pMM^ 
a  tittle  shocked  by  bis  wife's  seal,  but  his  entraaliea  failed  to  ftaamkt 
Oeoftny  to  take  tbenath.     At  laat,  on  the  Wedneeday,  he  was  anwtrf 
by  a  band  of  mercenary  saldiors,  under  Anhrey  HariMry.  an  Kmn 
knight,  and  Ahnamlcr  PuinctuI,  a  hanger-on  of  the  chancellor.*    He 
HahMJMi    was  dragged  from  the  altar,  whore  he  had  been  aaststing  atmMStUid 
uTmSI''  bronght  on  foot,  (or  ho  refused  to  mount  a  haree,  carrying  his  anU- 
"*^  epIseopU  oroaa,  to  the  castle. 

rwMv  The  news  of  the  ontrago  spmd  like  wild6re:  lbs  fsw  pwdlili 

iLtUIl''    whieb  prwentol  tbemielree  with  the  soflerings  of  B.  Thoinas  inwHd 

OeotErey  for  the  time  with  the  character  n(  a  church  chMnpio*.* 

8.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  wae  at  Oxford,  siotinununioalsd  with  Ufbtid 

kDUidka '  Uia  eaalvllaD  and  hie  wtffc  with  all  tb«r  aiden  and  abaltai. 
The  UAap  of  Loodoo  bastaoed  to  Monrlcb  lo  noumrtnta  with  tfa* 


•  air.  Osmb.  V.  Oattr.  p.  aM. 

■  This  Is  nmtlotMd  b;  Dcnadlot.  U. 
.  iO,  and  Hondm.  lit  158.  Y*t  Uie 
daj  was  lbs  tMM  at  tha  BulUliaa  at 
-'     ~  Hid  Um  misUa  tot  Uut  day 

sontoln  Umw  iroHa;  nor 
*NS  Mnl  lor  Ow  wMk  (ili>  IBUi 
~  *  -m  Trials.  aUluKvfa  it  U 
I  Ibe  BMM  ivlrtk.tlut  at 
S.  Itel  l»  Ilia  OakMaa*.  Blibsr  tli* 
lilelialam  hav«    (magiiMil 


Ameu,  «  lksmk«lrf  %\m  mim\»  ^ 
B.  HarUn's  bad  a  paaaliar  rii*  Is  tte 

^'otr.  OuDb.  T.  Oalfr  dl  MO. 

•  Ob.  Oanb.  T.  Oallr.  p.  Ml. 

•  B.  d«  DkMUk  m. 

'  an.  Ounb.  V.  Oaltr.  ML  B.  4* 
DtMlo.  tW.  0««aw.  UU.  W.Xevb. 
tr.  IT.  p.  W. 

'  Oir.  Osmb.  V.  <Wfc» 
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ehancellor  :  ^  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  that  old  John  of  Oxford,  who  The  bishops 
had  known  so  long  the  dangerous  waters  on  which  Longchamp  was  with  Long- 
launching,   forgot  his  failing  health,^  and   urged   the  immediate  ^^^^°^^ 
liberation  of  the  archbishop  in  very  brisk  argument.     The  prior  and 
convent  of  Canterbury,  on  whose  goodwill  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
depend,  wrote  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.'     In  vain  the  chancellor 
cursed  the  zeal  of  his  friends  and  the  fickleness  of  his  master/    He 
lamented  the  outrage.     He  had  given  no  such  orders ;  he  had  simply 
directed  that  the  archbishop  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king, 
which  he  had  not  yet  done  since  his  consecration,  and  that  if  he  The  charge 
refused  he  should  be  sent,  bag  and  baggage,  to  Whitsand.     In  vain  tSra  ap  ^ 
he  showed  the  letters-patent  in  which  Geoffrey  had  promised  to  stay  ^  *^'  ^ 
away  for  three  years.^     His  blunder  was  more  fatal  to  him  than  his 
crimes.     His  enemies  had  at  last  secured  a  charge  which  would  unite 
all  classes  against  him ;  or,  for  all  classes  were  already  against  him, 
would  give  them  a  common  excuse  for  action. 

Hugh  of  Nunant  drew  together  the  strings  of  the  plot.®     As  Hugh  of 
soon  as  the  arrest  was  known  he  hastened  to  John  at  Lancaster,  and  works  upon 
pointed  out  to  him  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity.     Together  they 
came  immediately  to  Marlborough,^  whither  John  invited  the  chief 
men  on  whom  he  could  depend,  either  as  personally  attached  to  him- 
self, or  as  likely,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  order  in  the  country,  to  take 
part  against  the  chancellor.     Longchamp,  in  compliance  with  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  sent  a  hurried  order  for  the  archbishop's 
release.*     He  was  obeyed;    Geoffrey  was  conducted  back   to    8.  Rei«a«eof 
Martin's  after  eight  days  of  restraint,^  for  it  had  not  been  an  un-  He  gow'to 
courteous  captivity,  on  the  26th  of  September ;    he  stayed  there 
until  the  28th,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  where  the  bishop 
Richard  FitzNeal  received  him  with  a  solemn  procession  at  S.  Paul's 
on  Wednesday  the  2nd  of  October.^®    The  chancellor  was  now 
assembling  his  friends  and  preparing  for  the  first  new  move  that 
John  and  his  party  might  take. 

We  inquire  in  vain  what  the  justices  had  been  doing:  all  this  inactfTityof 
time.     Richard  had  appointed,  at  various  times,  William  Marshall, 
William   Briwere,   Hugh   Bardulf,  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  Robert  de 
Wihtefeld  and  Roger  FitzRainfrai,  as  assessors  to  the  chancellor. 
We  do  not  find  a  trace  of  opposition  on  their  part  to  the  oppressions 

*  R.  de  Diceto,  668.  not  too  harsh  to  call  it  a  plot.    See 
«  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galf.,  p.  392.  B.  Devizes,  37. 

'  Epp.    Cantuar.    344.        Gervase,  '  Gir.  Gamb.  393. 

1676.  •  W.  Newb.  p.  49.     R.  Devizes,  36. 

*  Epp.  Cantuar.    344,  345.      Gerv.  *  Triduanus,  R.  Devizes,  36.     Die 
1577.    B.  Devizes,  36.  septima,  Gervase,  1577.     Sept.  26th, 

*  Epp.  Cantuar.  345.  B.  de  Diceto,  663. 

*  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galf.  p.  393.     It  is  >«  B.  de  Diceto,  663. 
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ohuf^  ftg»iiiiit  Loni^hAmp ;  thuy  bad  joitw]  in  his  rvfttiHl  to  Adtnil 
Hugh  lie  Puiaet  aa  jiiiiUciar ; '  they  had  not  rwifrnud  thoLr  aatta,  or 
stood  kloof  when  h^  trc«tod  them  with  n«glect.  Yet  Utej  Joiiud 
iuimoili&tDly  In  Juhn'R  proposal  for  his  uvurtbrow.*  It  *Tt'.  prrhift. 
the  aiftbt  of  Uugh  de  Pniset'M  onluckjr  tttteiupt  to  resist  him  ihBl 
fntimidstoil  Ibutn,  liut  it  Is  niorfi  proliAlilc  that,  although  Umi;  Jis- 
Ukeil  their  chii-t  and  vera  gUd  of  an  opportunity  to  (tet  rid  ol  Unit 
tbey  Goald  not  disown  bis  acts,  and  perhaps  saw  nothing  Miomwat 
kbout  thaui.  Williaiu  Manihall  was  a  brave  soldier,  bat  Iw  itd 
,  been  band  and  glon'  with  thu  yonngor  Henry  in  his  ta 
his  wisdom  had  yet  twenty  years  to  ripen  before  he  b 
of  Englaiid  and  b«r  king.  Gwiffrcy  Fit^Pot^r  also  was  aa  able  and 
nnxltirat'i  minister,  wbuae  character  was  to  duvelop  under  lb*  dl»> 
ejpline  of  the  next  roign.  Of  Williaiu  llriwere  *  we  know  Uttl*  Ifaal 
is  dislinotiva,  but  be  was  eertainly  a  tnutud  nun  of  bnsinees.  Bogv 
FitsBatntni  we  have  seen  apparently  on  the  ohanoelloi'a  Ma  fi 
the  quarrel  with  John.*  None  of  tliam  were  yot  marked  nm. 
Biohard  had  done  foolishly  in  taking  away  those  of  their  own  elaia 
wfaooould  have  lud  thnm  and  kept  tbom  ti}guth«ir.  Just  now,  if 
Qimldns  is  right,  they  were  scattered  tbruugh  the  country,  pva- 
paring  perhaps  for  Ibo  Michael  mas  audit  of  the  Kxch*quer.  WilUua 
Marshall  was  tn  Qlonoestershire,  William  Briwere  in  OxfonUhii^ 
Oeoftey  FitiPetar  in  Northamptooahire.*  One  by  one  tbey  laesJnd 
John's  invitation,  and  one  by  one  Ihey  aocnptod  it.  The  bishop  of 
Winehoalsr,  who  had  snflered  so  much  from  Longobamp,  the  faiabop 
of  Bath,  who  bad  hitherto  boan  bis  friend.'  who  had  oegaUaled  lor 
him  the  baslnaas  of  tbe  legation,  followed.  Tbey  met  at  Mariboreagh. 
and  IheairiTalof  tbe  arehbisbopof  BoaeogaTeabaadaod  aollurity 
to  thur  proceedings.  The  time  was  dearly  com*  fnr  Mm  lo  act  ap 
lo  his  fullest  powers.  Tbecbaooellor  most  be  aaorifload  bstoa  Jobs 
had  time  to  bind  lo  himself,  by  complicity  in  revolution,  tim  faanM 
who  were  now  loyal  enough  to  EichanI,  although  they  bated  ai 
bad  just  grounds  of  complaint  against  his  represeolativa. 

LoBgehamp  could  not  al  first  see  tbs  diflSenltj  of  bla  titiiatfaia ; 
ba  MW  that  tb«  master  at  Uarlboroogh  was  a  step  lo  rrrolatioD,  faal 

_    _  .^  i.liLU?. 

•  Olr.  Oamb.  ^.  Oaltr.  191.  •  Otr^Os       ~  ~ 
•BM.Prt.l.4a.                                   lUi^baUw 

•  HotwtUulaadlnc     lb*      Enitllih      tUi  yiar,  _ _ 

Med  oi  U>  maw.  Willlan  »m  a      OtJbrUiira.    OwOr^  FltafMss  bei 

■  brs«in«ika.u)d  Ushmllr      fcssaw  la  JtortlianiUMihlrs  la  IW»i 


I  MM  la  Ml  is  IblMMm.  ll  i* 
I  fcsmsatly  ipdM  by  Honrlan,  io  HS. 
■  A,  Bricww*.  aad  Is  snAnsd   iawn 
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he  could  not  see  the  enormity  of  the  offence  that  he  had  given,  and   Long- 
above  all  he  was  ignorant  of  the  policy,  and  even  of  the  commission,  mmuous^fi^ 
of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.     He  issued  orders  to  Geofi&rey  to  appear  ^^     ^^ 
in  London  before  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  bishops  and 
justices  who  had  joined  John  to  leave  him  immediately  as  a  traitor.^ 
He  was,  however,  so  far  in  the  dark  that  he  allowed  Geoffrey  ^  to 
leave  London  and  join  the  party  of  malcontents,  who  had  now  ad- 
vanced by  Oxford,  where  they  had  picked  up  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  to 
Beading.     He  himself  proceeded  from  Norwich  to  London,  and  Heoomeato 
thence  to  Windsor,'  to   watch  the  movements  of  the  other  side,  aud^in^inl 
There  he  was  met  by  a  summons  to  attend  a  conference  or  parliament  ^^renoe 
of  the  barons  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  October  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Loddon,  about  four  miles  from  Beading  and  twelve 
from  Windsor.* 

The  6th  of  October  was  a  Saturday — an  unlucky  day  for  oaths  ctonfereuce 
and  contracts,  as  men  thought — and  the  chancellor,  much  against  of  the  Lod- 
his  will,  set  out  from  Windsor  with  the  bishops  of  London,  and  the    ^ 
earls  of  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Warren,  who  seem  to  have  stuck  to 
him  until  now.    But  at  the  fourth  mile  from  Windsor  his  heart  Longciiainp 
failed  him;    he  saw  that  his  companions  were  without  spirit  to  hearted 
support  him,  and  that  his  policy  was  not  to  endanger  his  own 
liberty.     He  sent  on  his  friends,  and  complaining  of  illness,  returned 
to  the  castle.    They,  not  rendered  more  enthusiastic  by  his  desertion, 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting.^ 

There  were  assembled  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London,  Barons  aud 
Winchester,  Bath,  Lincoln,  and  Coventry ;  John  earl  of  Mortain,  aemhied'^'' 
William  of  Arundel,  Boger  Bigod  of  Norfolk,  Hamelin  of  Warren, 
and   William  Marshall  of   Strigul ;    Geoffrey  FitzPeter,   William 
Briwere,  and  many  other  barons,  with  their  retainers.     As  soon  as 
the  assembly  was  got  together  and  order  proclaimed,  the  archbishop  speeches  of 
of  York  stood  up  and  exhibited  his  complaints  ;  the  documents  by  ^^[^f ' 
which  the  king  had  authorised  his  return  and  his  participation  in  S^^-^Ji^J^^ 
public  business  were  read  and  explained  by  Hugh  of  Nunant  to  the 
barons.^    The  archbishop  of  Bouen  followed  ;  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  to  arrange  the  election  at  Canterbury,  with  the  fullest 
powers  and  the  most  private  instructions,  yet  the  chancellor  had 
forbidden  him  to  proceed  on  his  mission — nay,  he  had  sent  him 
word  that  he  would  cross  London  Bridge  at  his  peril ;  further,  he 
bad  never  once  since  he  landed  in  April  been  consulted  by  the  chan- 
•cellor  on  any  matter  whatever.^     In  the  third  place  the  justices, 

'  Oir.  Camb.  pp.  393,  394.  *  Gir.  Camb.  p.  895.     Bened.  ii.  p. 

'  Ibid.  p.  394.  212. 

'  Ibid.  p.  394.  •  Gir.  Camb.,  p.  895. 

«  Ibid.  p.  394.  '  Ibid.  p.  895. 
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oBpeciall;  Wittiam  Marshftll,  WUIiiim  Briwera,  uid  Oeoffrajr  Fiu  Prtw 
iiwwtadtbat  thotrcouniW)li>.whiuh  huwMobliK^l  by  the  kind's «xpnH 
Miltfs  to  reapoot,  vera  never  KtloTideil  to.  Kven  theiiu-l  o(  ArailcU, 
who  MOinii  ki  luvu  winhetl  to  mjt  nhkt  bv  cnuJi]  fnr  Um.  eoatd  dcA 
deny  this.'  There  were  other  oomptainta  of  m  lima  Katwnl  ohft- 
moler.  Hugh  of  Darhftin  atuI  hi*  son  Ilonry  mdI  in  the  tal*  of  tbiir 
wroDipi.*  Heury  do  Vere  Id  pArticuiar,  who  hail  beoo  deprtvvd  nf 
hia  wtatm  thronf;b  the  ohanc«l)ar*e  Ageanj,  probably  tn  Ckvoar  nf 
Stcphan  [junKolump,  who  was  bla  brolbar-En-Uw,  wm  Uttmiy 
urgeat  ajtainst  biin ;  *  Rog«r  FitzRainfiKi  forBook  Um  oompMaly. 
The  eonclu*ion  of  tba  whole  ilclibaratirtn  was  pnl  by  tb*  arefafabfaop 
o!  Roueu  ;  be  pledeed  Ihe  barons  present  to  rise  against  tba  efaas- 
ealltir.  in  depoM  him,  as  oMtloM  to  the  Icini;  and  kiDgdom.  from  tfaa 
office  of  jualiciar,  and  to  appoint  another  in  hia  place.*  WbetlMr  on 
this  occasion  Walter  of  Coatanou  produced  bis  oommiaaian  auml 
)jf  quite  ascerlaioM,  but  he  cle&rly  left  the  aaaamhly  aaaond  tbal  he 
had  tP>o^  authority  tor  bia  prooeediafffl.  The  Uahc^  n(  Loodoa^ 
Lincoln,  and  C»vbntry  wvn>  dt>puted  t>i  fotch  the  ehancallor  et  OOM 
hi  bear  bis  fate,  but  Iwfore  they  had  ^ne  far  they  met  bii  iiiiiiU|HH 
ropiirtiag  that  tin  bad  nsturnuit  to  Winiisor.' 

tjooday,  October  6,  was  a  bnay  day.  Vary  eeriy.  nmamagaca 
begMi  to  p«u  botwMD  Wtodeor  uid  Beediog.  The  ebinwUgr  mai 
two  of  hia  oonfidestiU  aomuita  to  penuaida  John  to  iutaintto  for 
hiro ;  knowing  Jobn'a  weakness,  they  ware  (o  pn>mi«e  aoy  udoobI  of 
moosy  to  him  aod  his  like.  Porvonkl  mediation,  aa  in  the  wm  «I 
William  de  Bndoae,  who  had  the  Qoan^^e  lo  make  a  more  br  Ui 
friend,  waa  also  employed.  Bat  all  that  wna  aUninad  waa  aa  birlla- 
tion  to  nuwt  the  barona  at  the  old  (daoe  on  tiw  nwmow ;  If  the  ehan- 
oellar  deotined  to  appear  then  and  give  aoooant  of  hia  miadeeda,  be 
was  to  expeot  no  more  oonaideration  from  tba  barons.*  By  Iba 
argnmepla  of  Us  friands  be  w«  prevailed  opon  to  pnnniaa  to  attaal 
mt  ao  pladKe  lumaelf.  The  biafaopa  lost  do  timai  At  High  Mbm 
la  the  morning  the  bishop  of  Bath  aot»d  aa  celebrmat,  and  Hngb  d 
KonaDt  prase  hill ;  the  point  of  applioation  of  his  ssnnon  waa  tka 
eieomm  a  nieation  of  all  aiilur^  and  abettor*  of  iha  oatrage  on  tba 
arahbisfaop  of  Ynrli.  Not  only  Aubtey  Uaroey  and  Alaiaadv 
Puinctol,  bnt  the  cbancollor  hinisalf  waa  named  in  tha  -—■*—, 
aDil  denoBDOod  aa  sxoommanicato.' 

Probably  tha  newa  of  this  act  diminisbad  still  htrthar  Laof 
Alonw*  UoUm,  U.  bit.      TiMte  mj 


li  tia, 

H.deIMiHto,aftl.     aaiU7>I*T«a 
OkWrM  •  dai^kw  ol  Oaben  da  CUUf. 
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champ's  inolination  for  a  parley.  The  postponed  meeting  did  not  Both  partiet 
take  place;  both  parties  dreaded  treachery.  The  barons,  on  the  London, on 
Monday  morning,  after  marching  in  order  out  of  Beading,  crossed  the  ^t^|*^^^ 
Loddon  and  sent  their  baggage  under  the  charge  of  a  strong  guard 
through  the  forest  to  Staines,  whilst  they  themselves  proceeded  on  the 
highway  towards  Windsor.^  The  chancellor  on  his  part  advanced  about 
two  miles  to  meet  them,  when  he  was  met  by  one  of  his  knights, 
Henry  Biset,^  who  had  seen  the  division  of  the  forces  and  the  larger 
part  toking  the  London  road.  He  inmiediately  gave  the  alarm  ;  the 
malcontents  were  going  to  seize  the  capital.  Longchamp  hastily 
returned  to  the  castle,  and,  having  made  a  hurried  arrangement  for 
its  defence,  started,  as  he  supposed,  in  pursuit ;  crossed  the  Thames 
and  took  the  northern  as  the  shorter  road,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
dnemy.  The  barons,  hearing  of  his  departure,  pursued  him  at 
full  speed,  and  it  became  a  race  who  should  reach  London  first ;  the 
chancellor's  retinue,  having  the  start,  arrived  a  little  before  the 
others,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  a  skirmish  in  which  Boger  de  skdrmiBhon 
Plasnes,  John's  justiciar,  was  killed  ^  by  Balph  Beauchamp,  one  of 
the  chancellor's  knights.  This  must  have  occurred  somewhere  near 
Hounslow,  where  the  direct  road  from  Windsor  meets  that  from 
Staines,  which  the  barons  had  taken. 

As  soon  as  Longchamp  arrived  in  London,  he  called  together  the  Longchamp 
citizens  in  the  Guildhall,^  and  entreated  them  to  defend  the  king's  du^niiui 
right  against  the  attacks  of  John,  who,  according  to  his  view,  had  Siu^""*^' 
thrown  away  every  scruple,  and  was  now  plainly  aiming  at  the  crown.* 
To  his  dismay,  his  words  seemed  without  efTect.    Archbishop  Geoffrey, 
in  his  passage  through  the  capital  the  week  before,  had  made  too 
good  use  of  his  time  ;  he  had  taught  his  friends  to  regard  the  struggle 
as  merely  an  attempt  to  unseat  the  justiciar,  no  treason  being  contem- 
plated towards  the  king.^    The  magnates  of  the  city  were  divided — 
Bichard  FitzBeiner,  the  head  of  one  party,  took  the  side  of  John. 
Henry  of  Comhell  was  faithful  to  the  chancellor.^    These  two  knights  Two  paru« 
had  been  sheriffs  at  Bichard's  coronation,  and  both  represented  the      ^  ®    ^ 
ancient  burgher  aristocracy  :  Beiner,  the  father  of  Bichard,  the  son 
of  Berenger,  had  filled  the  same  office  ;  ^  and  Henry  was  the  son  of 
Gervase  of  Cornhell,  who  had  held  the  sheriffdom  of  Kent,  which, 
with  that  of  Surrey,  the  son  now  held.     It  is  probable  that  Bichard 
headed   the  party  of  change,  and   Henry,  who  was  more  closely 

'  Benedict,  ii.  211,  212.  »  Gir.  Camb.  397. 

«  Gir.  Camb.  396,    97.    R.  Devizes,  •  R.  Devizes.  38. 

p.  87.  *  Gir.  Camb.  397. 

'  R.  de  Diceto,  664.  Benedict,  ii.  212.  *  Madox.  Hist.  Exch.  p.  476.  194. 

*  R.    Devizes.    38.        Gir.    Camb.  Rot.  Pip.  2.  3,  4  Hen.  II.  pp.  17,  18, 

397 :— *  In  aula  publica  qua  a  potorum  27,  112.    Rot  Pip.  1  Rich.  I.  p.  223. 

conventa  nomen  aocepit.'  Liber  de  Antiqais  Legibas,  p.  1. 
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<»nn6ct«d  witb  the  country  ioteroat,  and,  thnmifh  hisaSoenf  farmer 

of  tbfl  Mint,  with  the  Exchoquer,  thftt  of  otcIot.'    Tho  dlviaion  in  mod- 

cU  mu  BO  even  Ih&t  the  obanoellor  thouf[bt  it  hifl  ufeflt  fka  to  taJn  «p 

his  qoArtora  in  the  Tower.    This  he  hud  tauctAy  ioaa  wbaa  Jobs 

•rrived.     Ha  waa  welcomed  by  Riisbard  FittReiner  with  opao  ubiBi 

I  ABd  entertained  in  hia  house,  where  he  learned  the  lernu  on  wUeh 

I  ba  waa  to  expect  the  adherence  of  the  city.'     The  burKbon  bad  looc 

'  bwn  anxioua  to  obtain  tor  thamwlvefl  tho  roj^al  recognition  of  tbair 

oorpotal*  chanoter,  or  eommmta.    Tbi»  had  bean  oppo— d  to  lb* 

tiliKVj  of  Henry  II..  wbii  iiuitnd  of  oonferrinfi  political  or  manl  ~ 

nldepandanoa  on  lowni  by-  ohartor,  profvmNl  to  ileal  oat  Ua  b 

.  tiona  by  the  medtam  of  fines,  keeptof;  thna  the  power  of  withdmariBn 

i  Ibwa  in   bis  own  hands.     Henry  knew  nnd  probably  dtsUked  tkw 

loreign  idea  of  the  commune;    'tumor   plebis,  Uuor  regnl,  taper 

'  Moardotii."  *    John,  however,  hud  no  acniploa.    He  waa  na^J  to 

promise  for  the  whola  party  that  they  would  awear  lo  c' 

rights  and  customs  of  the  citizens,  and  accordiniHy  in  Iba  t 

of  Tuasday,  when  the  assembiy  met  at  S.  Paul'*,  IbiN  lar^  and  a 

|r«»tJo  boAy  was  folly  represented.*    Tbecity  had,  indeed, qoamlW 

I  irith  LonRchamp  by  refusing,  at  Us  raqnoat,  to  shut  the  galea  ifflwl 

John,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  boigbera  waa  prepared  lo  IsIk 

extreme  roeasuiea  agalnat  bim.* 

The  wene  in  B.  Paal's  seems  to  hare  been  a  repetition  of  tbftt  of 

Uie  Loddon.     First  Oeofrey,  then  Hngb  of  Nnnant,  todd  tbe  story  of 

the  chancellor's  misdeeds ;  the  wrongs  of  Hngh  da  Pntaet  and  tW 

ignominy  heaped  on  the  ]astieea  were  not  forgottan.*    Than,  Cor  the 

first  time,  Walter  of  Coutanoea  prodooed  tbe  commission  JalaJ  In 

.  Pebmaiy,  addresaed   to  William   Uaraball  and  his  fellow  jnstt— ^ 

and  directing  that  in  case  of  the  ofaanoallor's  ralsoondnet  be  abonU 

be  snpetseded  by  tbe  archbishop.'    The  faarons,  at  John's  iaili- 

gation,  at  onee  recognised  the  letter  aa  geQwite,  and  dedand  ky 

I  Molamation  that  the  ehanoaOor  waa  no  longer  tbe  govwiiar  at  tba 

h  kingdom,  that  the  archbishop  of  Bonen  waa  now  tbe  king'a  ahW 

L  jnaticiar.    John  himself  sbonld  be  regarded  •«  ngaol,  ■  Bamnaa  tMtor 


imjmx  Bmiji*  Oorabetl  nodan 
MNmt  ot  \MOL  «hl«b  be  bae  re- 


M«Bi  lo  bi  wiMartaJlT  the 
his  Bwrria**  wiA  AUea  Aa  ( 
end  lUl  ol  Ua  4 
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totias  regni ' ;  ^   next   under  him  should    be    the  archbishop  as  The  buons 
justiciar ;  under  him  the  other  justices  would  have  no  difficulty  in  him^ohief 
acting,  and  again  the  whole  administration  of  the  country  would  be  llSldnia^ 
aUe  to  work.     In  this  recognition  of  John  the  assembly  went  beyond  ^^^!^ 
anything  that  had  been  contemplated  by  Richard  or  even  by  Walter 
of  Goutances  ;  the  office  of  regent,  if  it  existed  formally  at  all,  being 
filled  already  by  the  queen-mother,  whose  absence  from  England  had 
thrown  considerable  additional  weight  into  the  scale  against  Long- 
champ.    This  done,  oaths  were  largely  taken :  John,  the  justiciar,  Oatiu  t&ken 
and  the  barons,  swore  to  maintain  the  communa  of  London ;'  the  mmia; 
oath  of  fealty  to  Richard  was  then  sworn,  John  taking  it  first,  then  fealty  sworn 
the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops,  the  barons,  and  last  the  burghers, 
with  the  express  understanding  that,  should  the  king  die  without 
issue,  they  would  receive  John  as  his  successor.' 

The  sentence  had  still  to  be  enforced  on  Longchamp,  and  the  Longohamp 
citizens  willingly  joined  in  besieging  the  Tower.    Unfortunately  for  the  Tower 
the  chancellor,  it  was  not  victualled  for  a  siege,  or,  with  time  on  his 
side,  he  might  still  have  won.^     Henry  of  CornheU  was  ready  to  divide  His  chances 
the  city  in  his  favour  ;  John,  having  got  all  that  he  wanted,  might  ^  ■*"** 
be  bought  over,  especially  as  his  object  now  would  be  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  new  justiciar.     The  party  had   been  brought 
together  by  an  accident,  and  any  accident  might  dissolve  it.    But 
the  state  of  the  stores  would  not  admit  of  Longchamp  standing  a 
siege,  and  both  OeofiErey  and  Hugh  of  Nunant  saw  that  their  only 
safety  was  in  his  downfall.    He  was  obliged  to  offer  terms  to  the  new  He  applies 
powers,  and  early  on  the  Wednesday  the  four  bishops  of  London,  <dUatton^and 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  and   Coventry,*  were  sent  in  answer  to  his  fo^Shopi, 
application,  and  to  declare  at  the  same  time  the  resolution  of  the  d^^c)^"^ 
assembly.     According  to  Oiraldus,  they  found  him  in  an  abject 
state  of  prostration,  mental  and  physical ;  he  knelt  before  them — he 
swooned  away  from  the  violence  of  his  agitation.    Richard  of  Devizes 
confirms  the  story  of  his  fainting,  and  adds  that  he  was  recovered  by 
the  sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  his  face ;  he  ascribes  the  swoon  to 
angry  excitement  and  not  to  fear.^    He  was  told  that  he  must  resign 
the  seal  and  surrender  the  king's  castles.    He  declared   that  he  Herefns«to 

reshm 

would  do  neither ;  he  charged  the  barons  with  disloyalty  to  Richard  ; 
already  they  had  given  the  kingdom  to  John.  He  threatened  them 
with  the  king's  anger,  if  he  should  ever  live  to  see  him.  As  for  the 
castles,  how  could  he  surrender  them  ?    None  of  his  house  had  ever 

*  B.  Devizes,  p.  38.  *  B.  Devizes,  39.    As  this  writer  is 

'  Gir.  C&mb.  398.    Bened.  ii.  214.  anything   bat    favourable   to    Long- 

B.  Devizes,  53,  54.    B.  de  Dioeto,  664.  champ,  I  think  his  statements  may  be 

'  B.  de  Dice  to,  664.    Bened.  ii.  214.  accepted    always    in    mitigation     of 


*  W.  Newb.  p.  50.  Giraldns's  language, 

*  Oir.  Camb.  898. 
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yet  been  a  traitor.  Ilngh  of  Nuoant  argued  like  *  brato :  '  Do  not 
talk  to  QN  about  your  hoiuo,  but  do  what  jr na  otigbt  to  do :  wiml 
caoDot  be  avoiiled,  it  U  of  no  use  to  d&Uy  ovar.  Depeml  on  It,  yanr 
faouHfi,  jonng  aj)  it  in,  cannot  account  you  ita  ftret  tmilor. ' '  PhmMb 
oa  Ijongohamp  waa,  h«  held  his  ground  fn  arftumcnt  iiBtil  vmiiag, 
whan,  haviDg  tried  to  bribe  John,*  and  found  that  if  be  were  Bneeaa- 
fol  with  blm  there  vera,  besides,  more  enemiew  than  be  eonU  ptr- 
chase,  be  yielded  at  nighlAdl  to  the  entreatiM  of  his  agmuila,  and 
allowed  one  of  bis  brothers  to  go  to  John  to  aaj  that  he  agtvad  In 
gin  hostages  for  his  appeanuice  before  the  jastioee  the  atxt  daj.* 
The  boataf[os  were  his  brother  O&Ixirt  and  Matthew  de  Clans^* 
Whilst  this  was  bdngdone,  or  perhaps,  earlier  in  the  day,  IbaUihofB 
Bzeonted  one  little  piece  of  spile  against  him,  by  proonring  tlia  ■!■»- 
tion  of  William  Poetard  as  abbot  of  Westminster,  to  tha  dMtracliiMi 
of  the  chancellor's  sebeme  of  promoting  his  brother  Bobtrt* 

The  barons  met  in  great  force  early  on  the  morning  of  Tfausday, 
October  lOtb,  in  the  fields  to  the  east  of  the  Tower,  and  ibera  at  ImI 
William  Longchamp  stood  face  to  iue  with  bis  accnscra.*  WUb 
singnlar  ill-feeling,  Hugh  o(  Nunant  undertook  to  declare  iba  ofawps 
and  the  altimatura  of  the  barons.  For  jnstioiar  they  would  haw 
btna  DO  longer ;  bishop  he  might  be  still,  but  justiciar  he  was  oolv 
^^  and  as  chancellor  they  would  do  thcdr  boat  to  strip  him.  H«  mi^ 
keep  three  castlss,  Dover,  Cambridge,  and  Heraford ;  hot  the  raal  ha 
moat  resign ;  he  must  gire  ptodgea  to  keep  tbo  peaoa,  and  nigfat 
tiuo  go  whare  he  liked.  Longchsjnp  could  scarcely  bava  tiOmitiaai 
any  hope  of  ehanging  the  mtwd  of  his  enemiea  by  a  i|merli.  but  ha 
■aeros  to  have  been  overwbehnod  hy  the  volnbility  ci  the  biabo|^  at 
onoe  declaROg  the  indictment  and  prononndng  tlia  -rittiWT 
When  he  found  words  ho  declarvd  himself  innooant  of  *rery  eharga. 
His  fallow  justices  could,'  be  said,  if  tbey  were  questioned,  jasti^  aO 
that  be  bad  doiw  to  raise  revenua  (or  the  king,  and  for  enry  laHliiiig 
be  had  so  raised  be  could  taDdor  an  acoount  For  the  aamndar  vl 
the  eestlca,  as  be  was  in  their  power,  he  would  give  pladges,  bat  Ua 
ofllces  be  could  not  resign,  nor  would  be  recognise  tbe  act  of  Uc 
in  depoaiRg  him.  *  I  am  one,  yon  are  many,  and  yoa  an 
than  I.  I,  the  fh^fH^U"*'  of  tito  Uitg  and  jnatfeiar  of  Ifaa 
kingdom,  soatancsd  contrary  to  the  form  ot  all  law,  yiaU  to  Ifaa 
vtronger,  lor  yield  I  must'*  So  mDobsaid,and  the  want*  wm  ttmt 
and  not  dsAcisnt  in  dignity,  the  meeting  elnaaJ.    Thai  atfht  Itatt 


•  B.  de  Dtaski.  ML 
•B.  DMtoM.  U. 
&  <U  OioMis  a4a. 


k  laeato  tea  CanMOarina 
•  IL  DwitSM.  «.    Ok.  Oi 
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champ  slept  in  the  Tower  ;^  on  the  Friday  he  gave  up  both  that  and 
Windsor,  and  moved  with  his  baggage  to  Bermondsey.^  On  the 
Saturday  he  proceeded,  in  company  with  Bishop  Gilbert  of  Rochester 
and  Henry  of  Cornhell,  to  Dover.^  His  reason  for  going  into  Kent 
was  said  to  be  that  he  might  lay  down  at  Canterbury  the  cross  of 
his  legation,  which  had  expired  on  the  death  of  Clement  IH. ;  but  the 
events  that  followed  showed  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext/  He  had 
been  compelled  to  swear  to  surrender  all  the  king's  castles  and  to  leave 
the  appointment  of  constables  for  his  own  three  to  the  justices ;  ^ 
until  this  was  completed  he  was  not  to  quit  the  country.  Windsor 
and  the  Tower  he  had  given  up,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  do  more. 
Neglectful  of  the  safety  of  his  pledges,  his  brothers  Henry  and 
Osbert,^  as  well  as  of  his  own  oath,  he  attempted,  in  the  dress  of  a 
woman,  to  escape  on  board  ship,  on  the  Thursday  after  his  arrival  at 
Dover.^  This  was  prevented  ;  he  was  dragged  into  the  town  and  im- 
prisoned with  great  ignominy  in  a  cellar.  The  justices,  on  hearing 
of  his  discomfiture,  issued  immediate  orders  for  his  release,  and 
having  compelled  him  to  yield  in  every  point,  let  biTn  go  his  way. 
He  crossed  over  to  Whitsand  on  the  29th  of  October.  His  misfor- 
tunes did  not  end  here  ;  he  was  seized,  plundered,  and  put  to  ransom 
by  the  Flemish  nobles.^ 

This  little  crisis  occupies  in  our  histories  a  place  more  propor- 
tionate to  the  interests  of  its  personal  incidents  than  to  its 
constitutional  importance.^  The  proceedings  of  the  barons  were 
revolutionary.  Although  the  question  of  allegiance  to  the  king  does 
not  enter  formally  into  the  complication,  the  insurrection  must  be 
regarded  as  of  the  same  character  as  those  by  which  from  time  to 
time  the  king's  tenure  of  power  has  been  directly  attacked — the 
machinery  which  has  the  power  to  make  laws  interposes  with 
effect  to  meet  a  case  and  to  overcome  difficulties  for  which  the  laws 
have  ^led  to  provide ;  to  punish  the  offences  of  a  person  who  by 
circumstances,  as  in  this  case,  or  on  theory  as  in  the  case  of  the 
monarch,  is  above  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law.  The  accused, 
when  such  a  consummation  is  imminent,  cannot  expect  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  legal  treatment ;  rightfully  or  wrongfully  he  must  be 
condemned  ;  for  he  whom  in  such  a  position  it  is  possible  to  bring 
to  trial  has  fallen  too  low  to  be  able  to  resist,  although  not  so  low 


On  Friday, 
Oct.  IS,  he 
qcdtBthe 
Tower,  and 
on  Saturday 
goeeto 
Dorer 


He  attempts 
to  escape 
before  he 
hasfnlflUad 
theoondf- 
tlont  forced 
on  him 


He  is  taken 
and  insulted, 
Oct  18: 
leaves  Eng- 
land,  and 
lands  at 
Whitsand, 
Oct  99 

Importance 
of  the  crisis 
herede* 
scribed 


The  pro- 
ceedings 
really  rero- 
Inttooary 


*  B.  de  Diceto,  665. 

'  Gir.  Camb.  399.  B.  de  Dioeto,  665. 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  665. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  219.    Hoveden,  ill. 
145. 

»  Gir.  Camb.  398. 

'  B.  de  Diceto,  665. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  219,  220.    Hoveden, 


iii.  146.  B.  Devizes,  p.  42.  B. 
Diceto,  665. 

>  B.  de  Diceto,  665.  Hoveden,  iii. 
150.  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  220.  B.  Devizes,  42. 

*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  given  a 
recension  of  it  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Botuli  Cunm  Begis, 
which  is  very  valuable. 
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u  to  b»  Hafeij  Rpared.  Nor  does  our  history  preaeal  nt  m 
In  which  the  wrong-doingB  ot  Bucb  »  porson  bm  by  t 
proYoked  tho  revolution  which  ovorwhelms  him.     Ha  fi  " 

MoamuUtion  of  hntrod,  not  beuuse  of  it :  it  ii  bawu 

J2^^  tODU  oM  nady  to  take  his  jUaor,  who  oftnnot  afford  to  wail.  80  H 
•»■»■  ma;  often  be  that  the  pretexts  of  revolotioD  are  ont  o(  all  bftmaqy 
^pmwjij  with  Ita  real  juitlfScatlon,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  wilfa  iM 
nrtuSZt''  definite  oanses.  Ixingehamp's  poeition  wae  onrigbleoiui  aad 
tjimnnleal ;  Ibe  hatred  he  had  inapfred  waa  widelj  ipread  aod  oat 
nnwarranted  :  the  moremont  by  which  he  fell  waa  of  the  natnre  o(  a 
oooNplracy ;  iho  real  objucU  which  bin  onomiMi  had  in  view  wtn 
Btrictl;  Bel&ah  aima  aft«r  personal  or  poUtioal  aggwadisaawt 
It  wu,  bowovor,  a  good  praoodont  against  John  bimself  in  after  yma. 
The  man  who  appears  to  the  most  advantage  in  tha  nuttier  is  llie 
new  minister,  the  Pilate  of  Booen,  wlio,  if  not  a  strong  man,  was  aa 
boneet  one,  and  in  the  main  gave  himself  as  Ihorooghij  as  Laii(- 
ohamp  had  dons  to  the  Iring's  intoreets.  If  we  consider  that  he  wm 
•ent  bj  Biohard  to  England  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  bstVMB 
John  and  Longchamp ;  tn  bttmoor  John  as  long  aa  be  oonld  do  M 
withont  enootuaging  him  in  bb  disaffection ;  to  streiigihao  the  ekui- 
oellor  nnless  he  found  it  was  no  longer  pos^Ie  to  lieep  |nH 
between  Urn  and  the  barons ;  that  be  knew  all  the  time  that  Loat- 
ehamp  was  trusted  by  Bichard,  and  that  John  only  ladced  the  poww 
to  Iw  a  traitor ;  and  if  we  consider  further  that  in  the  notisy  baal 
of  nialeont«nts  with  whom  bo  bad  to  work  there  were  not  two  wh« 
bad  the  same  object  in  view  ;  that  John  was  striving  for  the  tiwisasi 
of  his  own  power  and  the  ri(;bt  of  ntocoasion,  that  OeoAty  wia 
etraggUng  for  the  woo  of  York,  whilst  Hugh  de  Puiaet.  who  (or  the 
moment  was  worlting  with  him,  was  bent  on  vindicating  bis  pmmatl 
tndependeooe  of  his  metropolitan ;  that  the  barons  cared  Cer  a 
gat  rid  of  Longobamp  than  to  administer  the  kingdom  under  h 
abo  a  foreigner,  and  soarody  lees  sospected  than  Longehanp :  «• 
we  may,  I  think,  regard  his  conduct  ot  the  crisis  as  sldUol  lai 
BkHHw  ocmplete.  He  managed  to  get  rid,  by  John's  aid,  nt  tbe  thiiMMilg 
who  ooald  govern  no  mure,  and  yet  to  keep  tbe  subetaoee  td  fowtt 
aa  tar  aa  ever  out  of  John's  reaeb. 
Wiw—  Bat  hie  own  administration  was  not  very  sneeessfnL     AHfaoogb 

C!S»w B     straDftlieoad  by  the  support  oi  the  queen,  be  was  unable  to  meal  tbe 
"""        maooanea  of  John  aided  by  Philip  of  Pranea.    Tbe  rosall  wae  tbe* 

kfmn  tbe  mamant  of  HiohardV  captivity  be  lost  Us  graap  oa  tbt 
nins  at  gurenuaent,  and  the  oountry  was  only  rnni  Iron  aaafcby 
by  tbe  muageiitant  ot  Bubert  Walter,  wbo  sopanedftl  bin  allsr 
two  year*  and  three  months  of  oOca  In  Ibe  opetdng  of  Ibe  year  1I94. 
The  arebhiabop'a  fliet  piece  at  vorii  was  a  faUnta.    Tbt  day  of 
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Longchamp's  surrender,  October  10,  letters  were  issued  for  a  meeting  ^^<^o' 
of  the  bishops  at  Westminster  on  the  22nd,  and  for  the  election  of  a  toOuiter- 
sucoessor  to  Baldwin.^     The  king  had  not  yet  withdrawn  his  nomina-    °^ 
tion  of  the  archbishop  of  Montreal ;  the  monks  were  suspected  of 
wishing  to  elect  the  chancellor ;  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  the  king's  instructions,  was  also  suspected  of  wishing 
to  exchange  a  poor  archbishopric  for  a  rich  one.^    The  monks  were 
reaUy  inclined  to  a  delay  which  prolonged  the  day  of  their  own 
independence  and  would  increase  the  chances  of  their  patron.    But 
the  justiciar  was  pressing,  and  they  could  resist  no  longer.     After  a 
preliminary  meeting  on  October  22,  they  made  the  election  on 
December  2.    The  bishop  of  Bath,  whom  no  one  seems  to  have  sieotionof 
thought  of  before,  was  elected.    He  died  a  few  weeks  after,  but  his  pitzJoceUn 
election   had   satisfied  the  occasion.^    No  new  one  could  be  made 
before  the  king  had  been  consulted,  and  leave  to  elect  granted.    The 
primacy  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer  unfilled. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Longchamp's  more  offensive  acts  were  ^°^'. 
now  remedied  ;  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  reinstated  in  the  castle  rerened 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  ;  the  county  of  Northumberland  was 
delivered  over  to  Hugh  de  Puiset ;  ^  Osbert  and  Henry  Longchamp 
were  removed  from  their  sheriffdoms,  and  the  latter  imprisoned  at 
Cardiff.^    The  Yorkshiremen  who  had  got  into  trouble  about  the 
Jews  were  restored  to  their  estates.^     The  bishops  were  instructed 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  legate's  letters.    Geoffrey  returned  to  his  cro8»-flre  of 
see,  and  before  Christmas  had  time  to  excommunicate  his  late  ally  cations 
the  bishop  of  Durham.^    Hugh  bore  the  sentence  with  equanimity, 
and  met  it  by  contriving  new  difSculties  for  the  metropolitan,  for 
whose  sanctity  he  had  been  so  lately  ready  to  fight.     The  archbishop 
of  Bouen  regarded  the  chancellor  as  lying  still  under  the  Beading 
anathema.    Longchamp,  as  soon  as  his  legation  was  renewed,  issued 
an  excommunication,  in  which  he  included  the  whole  ministry.    Not 
content  with  this,  he  named  seriatim  all  his  great  enemies — the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Hugh  of  Nunant,  the  four  co- justices ;  *  Bichard 
Malbysse,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  ally  of  Hugh  de  Puiset ; 
Boger  FitzBainfrai  who  had  deserted  him  at  the  last ;  Henry  de  Vere, 


'  Epp.  Cantuar.  318. 

*  Gervase,  1580. 

*  See  Epp.  Cantuar.  pref.  pp. 
Ixxxvi-xc. 

*  R.  Devizes,  39. 

*  Gir.  Camb.,  399. 

*  See  above,  p.  219,  note.  Richard 
Malbysse  did  not  keep  long  out  of 
mischief ;  in  1194  we  find  *  Ricardus 
de  Malbysse  reddit  computum  de  300 
marcis  pro  habenda  benevolentia  regis, 


quia  dicebator  fuisse  cum  comite 
Johanne ;  et  ut  sit  quietus  de  foris- 
faoto  ocoisionis  JudsBorum  Eboraoi,  et 
pro  habendis  terris  et  wardis  et  fores- 
taria  sua  sicut  habuit  quando  rex 
iter  arripuit  Jerusalem.*  Rot.  Pip.  6 
Rich.  1. 

'  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  225. 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  228.  Hoveden,  ii. 
158,  154. 
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hlsbrolhor  titopbon'toompoUlurfortlui  B*udomoii(herit>f:«:  tiusH 
Cun\-illv,  (he  delinquent  of  Linoohi ;  Stephen  Bidell,  Uw  cbanwKw 
of  JoliD,  &uil  lliu  bmt  mdowmi  elerk  ia  tbo  diooHM  uf  Ely ;  Hukr 
BenHlict,  wiia  pretended  to  bew  the  king's  aaai ;  the  Mtl  o(  SftUa- 
bury  and  tho  connt  uf  Monhui ;  two  of  tliu  BuM>t«,  tad  Sinoo  of 
A\'niDche8,  lord  of  Folkestone,  are  thrown  in,  porhapa  w  Iwnaf 
tftkun  pftrt  in  thn  Dover  otitrago ;  Earl  John  hiniMilf  i«  tparad,  ud 
Hugh  Dardnlf ;  but  the  latter  is  ordemd  Ut  giTe  up  tha  afaariMnm 
of  Yorkiihirclo  William  StatoviUtt,  and  John,  it  b«  does  not  l»ka  oany 
will  find  himself  excommunicated  on  the  nest  Qninqaagwbm 
Baadajr. 

Before  the  cbanoellor  ventured  on  this  act  he  had  raeaiTad  wy 
•noonraging  now*  from  Home.  The  pope  bad  uot  ytit  twMwtd  Ui 
legatJon,  but  addressed  him  as  if  it  had  never  been  interniptad.'  Tht 
Mvage  attack  made  upon  him  bf  the  bishop  of  Cuvvntijr  had  oaiuid 
some  littlu  roactitm  in  bin  favour.  Puti-r  of  filois  wrote  mftDfolljtiv 
Um :  *  Celestine  IIL  would   bear  nothing  from  thv  other  dda :  be 

I  argued,  in  tact,  from  bis  knowledge  ot  Richard's  trust  in  LoogobuBp 
•od  the  obaeqnionsDosa  of  the  bishops  and  baron*  in  the  daji  oj  Us 
prosperiljr,  that  the  attack  on  him  was  more  prompted  bj  navj  aod 
Jealousy  than  it  raall;  waa.*  The  chancellor's  stead^t  ptirpoM  «•■ 
to  moke  his  way  backto  England.  After  hfa  espolftoQ  be  bad  puMd 
through  Ftand(ir«  te  Paris,  when  he  had  been  rooeiTed  with  po> 
oessions,  at  his  own  expense,  by  the  bisbop  at  Notra  Ofenia.* 
Betuming  to  Nomiatidy  h«  found  biniselt  treateil  e?er7wlMn  ■• 
Hxoommunicate ;  neither  the  office  o(  clianoellor  nor  tba  tiUa  of 
legate  sparrid  him  this  buiniliation.'  Whilst  ha  was  than,  PhQlp 
ntarned  from  Palestine. 

I  Historians  have  reoorded  ot  the  aarlj  avMbi  of  IIM  UttU  now 
than  tha  crooa-fire  of  exoonununicationa ;  the  inton*i  of  tba  psriod 
is  in  the  orusado.  Jufan't  plote  and  Longoliamp's  cooatur-plota  Ua 
babw  the  mrfaoe.  But  we  oan  we  that  PbiUp's  tvtont  baa  iatoo- 
duoed  a  mw  akment  into  tba  oalonlatioiu  ot  both;  that  PhiUp'a 
obiact  is  lo  injaro  Richard  wherever  he  has  tba  cbaDui,  by  atimaf 
nf  mr  on  Iha  Continent  and  peranwling  John  to  aasottlo  Bnghad. 
John  spent  Chrfatnias  at  Hciwdon,  with  Bishop  Hngh,  laanunf 
how  lo  b^va  tinder  exooromanioatioo.*  Earij  in  the  yaar  ha 
nonvad  two  oonununioation*.  Pbillp  tnvilad  him  to  Praaea  lo  a 
eosfannot^  oflering  him  his  brother's  F^«tioh  possaastops  with  tba 
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hand  of  the  preciouj  Alais  ;  ^  William  Longchamp  offered  him  a  round 
sum  in  money  if  he  would  contrive  his  restoration.'  John  listened 
to  both  the  tempters,  contrary  as  their  purposes  were.  He  had 
found  by  this  time  that  the  archbishop  of  Bouen  was  not  inclined 
to  give  way  to  him,  and  that  the  title  of  ruler  of  all  Englp^nd  which 
he  had  assumed  was  less  effective  than  the  more  constitutional  rule 
of  the  justiciar.  He  promised  to  visit  Philip  ;  he  also  promised  to 
do  his  best  for  Longchamp.  It  would  seem  that  Eleanor  was  the 
first  to  hear  of  these  negotiations,  and  the  news  quickly  brought  her 
to  England.  The  chancellor  had  visited  Philip  in  order  to  lay  before 
him  a  complaint  of  the  seizure  of  his  property  by  the  Flemish 
nobles ;  ^  and  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such  men  was  not  a  little 
alarming.  The  queen  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  February  11,^  and 
found  John  ready  to  sail  to  France.  Very  determined  he  proved 
himself.  Between  Sexagesima  Sunday  and  Easter  the  queen  held 
four  councils  of  the  barons,  at  Windsor,  London,  Oxford,  and 
Winchester.^  John  showed  himself  more  obdurate  than  was  con- 
ceived. He  not  only  persisted  but  plotted.  He  actually  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  constables  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford  to  hand 
over  their  castles  to  him.^  It  was  only  by  the  severest  remonstrances 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  projected  visit.  The 
archbishop,  with  Eleanor  and  the  justices,  threatened  that  the  moment 
he  embarked  they  would  seize,  in  the  king's  name,  every  castle  and 
manor  that  he  possessed.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  these  discussions,  the 
bishop  of  Ely  landed  at  Dover  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  his 
sister  in  the  castle.®  John  had  listened  to  his  overtures,  and  now 
that  he  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  had  quarrelled,  the  support  of 
the  chancellor  would  be  very  important  to  him.  Accordingly,  about 
the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  Longchamp  wrote  from  Dover  to  the  heads 
of  the  government — the  queen,  John,  and  the  justices — offering  to 
stand  his  trial  and  demanding  the  restoration  of  his  property.  Now, 
Eleanor  as  well  as  John  would  have  listened.  She  had  prevailed 
already  on  the  archbishop  to  release  the  estates  of  the  see  and 
withdraw  the  excommunication ; '  Longchamp  also  withdrew  his 
sentence  against  the  justices.  But  even  if  these  could  have  safely 
admitted  his  return,  the  barons  were  implacable.    Little  news  came 


Proposals  ot 
PhiUp  and 
LoDgchamp 
to  John 


Longchamp 
▼iBits  Philip 


Eleauor 
return!  to 
England 
and  oompeld 
John  to  re- 
nounce his 
projects 


Determined 
opposition  of 
the  queen  to 
John 


Longoliamp 
lan<^at 
Dover  in 
March 


His  pro- 
poaab  to  the 
queen,  John, 
and  the 
justices 


'  Benedict,  ii.  236.    R.  Devizes,  56. 
'  Bened.  ii.  239.    R.  Devizes,  67. 
'  R.  Devizes,  55. 

*  R.  Devizes,  65.    Oervase,  1580. 

*  B.  Devizes,  57. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  257. 

'  In  the  middle  of  March,  Oervase, 


1580.  R.  Devizes,  57,  58.  W.  Newb. 
iv.  18,  p.  54.  Benedict,  ii.  289.  Gir. 
Camb.  V.  Gkilfr.  402  (circa  kalendas 
Apriiis). 

•  R.  Devizes,  66.  Gir.  Camb.  V. 
Galfr.  402.  According  to  Gervase  he 
came  to  England  by  the  queen's 
invitation,  c.  1680. 
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from  Paieatino.    John's  saooessioD  seamed  more  Uuui  immitMnt, 

I  iinil  with  LongohAmp  they  would  Have  Dolhiog  to  do.    John  pUaded 

thit  ngra  of  tda  oew  frieod  ;  he  saw,  in  fact,  that  his  urinl  gaT* 

him  the  opportuolly  of  in&king  Duw  tunn*  for  himMlf.    Om  of  the 

subjeota  tnarked  out  for  consultation  In  the  sitting  o(  tbe  baroaa 

wM,  vhftt  Dotioe  Hhoiild  bo  t«k«n  of  John's  tnaeonable  ootidiKl  to 

oorroptlng  tbe  oonatAbles  of  Windsor&nd  WallioKtonl.'     B;  boldinc 

nut  a  Ihraet  to  ttile  with  the  ohanooUor,  ho  untiraly  Mcaped  iiiqtib7 

^^    into  this.     And  this  wu,  perhaps,  ell  ho  nenlod.    He  made  no  mcnI 

S'hnakn  ot  tbo  pHoBatwhicb  LoDgch&mp  h&>l  bought  him.    '  Withioaweak,* 

■k''^    he  told  the  justioee,  -the  chancellor  will  juy  ine  7001.  of  aanr  U  I 

abatain  from  ioterferanoo  butwecn  him  and  joa.    Mone/  b  what  7D11 

•ee  I  want.    Yon  know  what  I  mean ;  you  are  wiae  man.'*     Tbe 

joatioea  aaw  that  tbey  most  buy  him.     They  offered  him  tflOO  maHOk 

SOO/.  of  which  wore  to  bo  raiaeil  from  the  chanoellor'a  oalalaa.'    Jobn 

^•moioualy  accepted  the  sum,  and  peremptory  lettwa  wars  at  <mm 

written  by  all  parties  to  the  common  enemy,  dlreeting  idm,  U  ha 

cured    for  his  life,  to  quit  England.     He  obeyed ;    sailad  on  the 

Thuntday  in  Holy  Week ;  landeds  af[ain  at  Wtutaand,  and,  ai  the 

Kngliafa  believed,  betook  hiimtelf  at  onea  to  tbe  court  of  Philip  ■•  a 

traitor.*     It  la  probable  that  hia  occupation  was  rather  thai  ot  a  tff ; 

"*  tZ£i,     '""  *^  '"""  ^'^^^  °^  ^'^"^  entirely  for  nearly  a  year,     ^iraitaj,  ^ 

utlSt^ri     prior  ot  {leretord,  had  already  made  hiit  way  to  nLls«|^  and  foami 

into  the  king'a  ears  tbe  comfdunta  which  had  ao  impreaaed  tba  py.* 

I  He  found  Richard  at  Ascalon  in  April.     Tbe  king  waa,  m  ntigfrlrr 

I  i^xpectwl,  diiiturbed  at  tbe  newa,  but  the  diatreaeed  state  of  tbe  eraaaJi 

at  tbe  moment  prerentod  hia  leaving.     Six  weeks  atterwvda,  ia 

JU^''      May,  at  the  Canahrake  »t  Starlings,  John  of  Alenpon,  the  Tier 

AVv^n        fihanwlWi  whom  bo  had  loft  in  Normandy,  reached  him  wttfa  ds* 

oomplaints;  thia  time,  nrobably,  from  tbe  arohbiahop  of  Rotiaa:* 

but  just  now  it  was  oat  of  bia  power  to  leave  with  boDoor.    Dw 

I  break-up  of  tbe  cruaado  wna,  however,  imminent,  and  after  •  biU 

'  but  destructive  march  on  Jenualem  in  tbe  height  ot  amtuaar,  tt* 

three  yean'   truce  with  Saladin  was  eondnded,  and   in   Ouleber 

^t*<>»  <•!      Uichard  embarked  for  borne.    Tbe  next  news  of  him  ia  in  Janaary 

1198,  when  be  is  reported  to  be  in  prison  In  Austria. 
TWoon'*  Ihiring  tfaeae  monUia  tba  hlatory  of  England  ia  neariy  a  Uank. 

Emm  ib       Eleanor  bad  suooeoded  in  praludng  a  temporary  lull  in  tbe  polilkd 
'^'"^       strife.    Hogbot  Nuoant  luul  time  to  pereaonte  bia  motdn :  OeoOey 
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of  York  to  offend  the  dignity  of  the  southern  as  well  as  to  quarrel  to 
the  point  of  anathema  with  the  clergy  of  the  northern  province.  The 
justiciar  had  his  hands  full  of  Norman  business.  Whilst  he  was 
acting  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in  England,  his  own  unhappy  province 
was  laid  under  interdict  by  the  legates  sent  in  consequence  of  Long- 
champ's  complaints.^  Philip  was  in  arms,  and  only  prevented  by 
a  resolute  remonstrance  of  his  barons  from  entering  Richard's 
territories.  Old  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset  had  to  be  recalled  from  his 
retirement  and  sent  into  France  to  negotiate. 

Eleanor  seems  to  have  continued  in  England  during  this  time,  Minor  mu 
and  her  presence  was  a  pledge  of  peace.  Longchamp  lurked  in 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine.^  John  nursed  his  grievances  at  Marl- 
borough and  Lancaster.  At  the  Michaelmas  exchequer,  Richard 
Malbysse  and  William  Percy  were  admitted  to  the  possession  of  their 
lands  until  the  king's  return,  for  a  fine  of  20  marks.  Gerard 
Camville  was  still  in  possession  of  Lincolnshire ;  Hugh  of  Nunant 
was  sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Staffordshire  ;  Henry 
Longchamp  at  Cardiff  in  prison.^ 

Towards  Christmas,  great  uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  in  England  Romounof 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  king.     The  pilgrims  who  had  stayed  behind  him  captan 
in  Palestine  were  flocking  home,  and  the  last  that  had  been  heard  of 
him  was  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had  left  Acre  had  been  seen  at 
Brundusium.^     Rumours  of  his  being  in  trouble  reached  the  country. 
Soon  after  Christmas,  John  received  from  Philip  the  news  of  the 
capture    and    went    over   to    Normandy  in  consequence.*      After  i^rigoMof 
attempting  to  prevail  on  the  Norman  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  John 
himself,  he  joined  Philip  and  agreed,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
the  last  year,  to  become  his  vassal  for  his  brother's  dominions, 
including,  as  rumour  said,  England  as  well  as  Normandy.^     He 
then  returned  to  England,  got  possession  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford, 


'  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  Long- 
champ's  complaints  that  Normandy 
was  laid  under  interdict,  but  because 
the  steward  had  refused  to  receive  the 
legates  without  the  king's  licence. 
Ben.  Pet.  ii.  247.    B.  Devizes,  p.  43. 

•  Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  408. 

'  Bot.  Pip.  4  Rich.  I.  Herefordsh. : 
'Willelmus  de  Braiose  non  reddidit 
computum  hoc  anno  de  firma  comi- 
tatus  neque  de  summonitionibus,  quia 
Henricus  de  Longocampo,  qui  anno 
proximo  prscedente  comitatum  tenue- 
rat,  propter  captionem  suam  computum 
non  reddidit.  Cujus  computus  opor- 
tuit  computum  WUlelmi  prsBcedere.* 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  194. 


*  Hoveden,  ii.  204. 

*  The  treaty  made  with  Philip  on 
this  occasion  is  printed  in  the  Foedera, 
i.  57  ;  it  is  dated  at  Paris  in  January, 
and  amounts  to  a  partition  of  the  in- 
heritance of  Bichard.  It  is  most 
curious,  in  our  present  question,  as 
containing  a  special  provision  for  the 
securing  to  Hugh  *  Constan'  episcopo  * 
safety  and  restoration  in  case  of  peace 
being  made  with  Bichard.  This  Hugh 
can  be  none  other  than  Hugh  of 
Nunant,  and  Oonstan'  is  a  misprint 
for  Coventren*.  The  bishop  of  Cou- 
tances  at  this  time  was  William  of 
Toumebu,  who  presided  from  1179  to 
1199. 


2K- 
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and  denuuuled  ot  tho  b&rons  Ibair  recofDitlon  of  him  aa  kingi  now 
tbat  bis  brother,  tta  he  aaid,  was  dmd. 

The  arcbbUbop  ul  Rouen  behnvml  with  gn»t  oireumsiMitioo  and 
nodemtioa.  The  first  step  waa  to  discover  where  the  king  WM  :  (or 
this  purpose  the  abbobi  at  Boxloy  and  Itolwrtsib ridge  were  sent  lo 
Germany.'  Toopen  oommunioaliona  with  him  when  found,  WilUam 
of  S.  Afere  rE^tlse,  the  [irothonolarjr,*  was  direoted  to  bdtow,  and 
he  was  joined  b;  Ilabert  Walter,  who,  retnming  after  Bioban)  btm 
Palestine,  had  hoard  in  HieWy  iif  his  misfortunes.*  Bavarie^  Ulhop 
of  Bath,  was  directed  to  the  imperial  court  to  make  tba  bMt  Iwrn 
be  ooald.'  Savaric  wa.-*  tbo  empirur's  kinsnuu)  and  friend.  Tbs 
abbots  met  the  king  in  Franoonia  in  March,  and  from  that  tinM  bs 
was  Id  regnbu  oommnnioation  with  the  go^emroonl  at  bonie.* 

The  cbaooellor  was  one  of  the  first  to  find  his  way  to  hill. 
Richard  received  htm  with  unnwervvd  delight,  and  sent  hitn  baek  |D 
England  with  jx>wera  to  raise  or  to  treat  for  the  laising  of  the  taasaa, 
and  a  general  commission  to  do  his  best  for  him.*  Bat  tbe  Tgiiil 
businnts  of  the  kingdom  took  preoedonce  even  of  tbe  king's  dolinr 
ance.  John,  as  soon  as  tbe  huons  bad  dafioiteljr  refused  to  Uatao 
to  his  propoeals,  took  up  arms.  Windeor  and  Wallingford  ha  bad 
aecored  before  his  risit  to  France ;  thejr  were  now  sorrandend  lo  bin 
in  (ona ; '  Nottingfaam  and  TickbiU  bad  been  Id  hi*  hands  atoM  lbs 
jrmr  1191 ;  Lanea«l«r  and  llio  Peak  wore  fortified,  and  ensUed  to 
resist.  Ue  had  hired  a  large  force  of  Welsh  marosnariea,  wbooi  ht 
placed  in  Windsor.*  He  had  inoieaaod  the  numbsr  of  fads  triaads: 
Hngh  BardoU,  and  even  William  StuteviUe,  had  baDome  hb  turn.* 
A  great  fieet  of  French  and  Flenush  veeseli  af^earad  off  the  ooail 
to  oo-operat«  with  him,'"  whilst  Philip  was  using  both  force  and  fawid 
to  gain  a  strong  hold  on  Kormand;.  Bnt  tbe  archbishop  of  Bomb 
was  equal  to  the  oooaaion ;  h«  gUdljr  showod  that  than  ««•  as 
complioitj  between  himself  and  John,  and  all  the  dividud  partias 
flocked  to  his  standard.  Bjr  a  hae^  call  of  the  whole  popnlatlaD 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  prepared  to  defend  tba  ooael,"  and 
nttorl^  defeated  Uw  dengn  of  umaion.  Wallingford,  Wiadaor.  and 
khecaatlaof  thaPed^fdlboforethejutioea.'*  AnhUshop Oeoffny 
and  Biahop  Hugh  laid  aoide  tiuir  aiuritaal  wcapoita  and  joimd  to 


•  Bvnim.  UL  19«. 

•  tUd.llLKia. 

•  W[U.N«»b.l«.H,p.Mi 


T.  OMt.  IM.     w.  K*wb.  i*.  sa. 


Oir.   C*mk       1H9.     W.  Nnk  h 


•  Be««4«.Ul.  m,  «»,    QmHh 
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besiege  Tickhill.^  But  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  government  to 
reduce  to  extremity  one  who  might  any  day  become  king.  The 
news  of  Bichard  was  too  uncertain  ;  and,  much  against  the  will  of 
the  barons,  Eleanor  persuaded  the  justiciar  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
John  from  May  to  November.^ 

By  this  measure  time  and  peace  were  gained  for  the  compassing 
of  the  king's  redemption.     This  had  been,  of  course,  the  earliest 
thought  in  the  archbishop's  mind.    Before  John  had  begun  hos- 
tilities, he  had  called  a  council  of  bishops  and  barons  to  Oxford  for 
the  28th  of  February,^  whilst  Savaric  was  on  his  way  to  the  imperial 
court,  and  before  it  was  actually  known  that  Henry  VI.  would 
require  a  ransom.    What  was  done  at  this  assembly  we  are  not 
told  ;  probably  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  John's  behaviour  may 
have  prevented  its  being  held,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind  being 
contemplated  before  the  arrival  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  king.     On  the  20th  of  April  Hubert  Walter 
landed  with  authentic  news,^  and  it  was  his  mediating  influence, 
probably,  that  induced   the  contending  parties  to  make  the  six 
months'  truce.     A  few  days  later  arrived  a  letter  from  the  king, 
dated  April  19th,  stating  that  the  sum  of  70,000  marks  was  required 
for  his  liberation.^     To  raise  this  the  justices  demanded  an  aid  of  a 
fourth  part  of  all  revenue,  lay  and  clerical,  with  an  equal  sum  to  be 
levied  on  personal  property,  and  a  scutage  of  20  shillings  on  the 
knight's  fee  :  all  the  wool  of  the  Gilbertines  and  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  churches.^     Whilst  this  was  in  process  of  collection — for  no 
time  was  lost  about  it — arrived  the  golden  bull  of  the  emperor, 
brought  by  William  Longchamp,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  queen 
and  justiciar  at  S.  Alban's.^ 

Notwithstanding  his  high  credentials  and  the  assurance  given 
by  the  king's  letter  that  he  still  possessed  his  confidence,  his  very 
approach  revived  all  the  angry  feelings  of  the  barons.  Before  land- 
ing he  had  been  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  attempt  to  transact 
no  business  but  that  of  the  king's  release.  During  his  stay  in 
London  he  had,  however,  ordered  the  seizure  of  some  houses 
belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Coventry,  who  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
this  produced  such  an  outcry  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
that  the  interview  between  him  and  the  court  could  not  be  held  in 
the  capital.^  At  S.  Alban's  he  was  not  more  welcome.  'I  come,'  he 
said,  '  not  as  a  justice,  not  as  chancellor,  not  as  legate,  simply  as 
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TnS  CHIt05I(nJE  OV  ROOKR  OF  UOVIUBIf 

I  and  the  tdng's  mesaenffer.' '  Bat  the  ebiot  jutidw  nfiHtd 
bim  tho  kisa  ot  poM«  ;  wb«a  b*  d«n»nd«d  tbo  hocU^oB,  m  bs  «m 
ipeafall;  ucredited  to  do,  the  queeii  rafused  to  intnut  lo  bim  har 
grandaon  William  of  Wincbntor,*  and  tho  principal  noblat  d 
to  put  tbdr  children  in  his  power.  Intenselj  cbaftrined,  ba  o 
binualf  with  declaring  the  lung's  measags  and  smnniooing  iba  bwooa 
wboaa  pnMnoa  WM  reqtiirad  by  RIohard  in  Oonnanj.* 

Richard  bad  empowerod  Ub  ohanoetlor  to  nndartake  Uua  iMk, 
probably  aa  a  demonntratioi)  »(  bin  own  oonfidenoe  in  him.  bat  ha 
WM  not  inolinad  to  risk  anything  more ;  and  fearing  that  bit  eoft- 
dnot  might  offood  tbu  Immnit,  Hummoned  hiiu  haatily  to  bii  M» 
again.  He  waa  proseDt  with  him  at  Worms  on  the  S9tta  itf 
Jane,*  and  a  few  days  utter  nogiilialed  a  truce  with  Philip  at  Mania*, 
July  9.*  A  meetinft  had  been  arrangod  between  Philip  and  Haniy 
for  June  S4,  at  VaucouUnrs,  the  usual  trysting- place  (or  the  naparon 
and  kings  ot  France,*  hot  many  drcnnutanoea  happened  to  |k» 
vent  it,  and  this  brace,  which  waa  obaarved  no  better  tbaa  Um  »- 
gagament  to  meet,  waa  probably  a  inbetitute  for  it. 

In  the  meantime  Hubert  Wnitor  had,  on  tho  SOtb  of  Uay,  ban 
elected  archblabop  o(  Canterbury,'  and  to  him,  the  hiiihop  of  Loodoa 
the  tr«aaurer,  and  the  mayor  nt<nry  FibcAylwin,  with  William  ol 
Amndel  and  Hameline  of  Warren  * — two  men  who  had  namr 
wavered  in  their  support  of  the  chancellor — the  care  of  the  mooqr 
to  be  raised  for  the  ransom  was  oommitted.  The  date  of  tfa»aaMm< 
hly  at  8.  Alban'a  omnot  be  fixed,  hut  it  was  probably  early  la  Ivam. 
In  the  treaty  of  Worms,  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  tba  mtfmiM 
miaod  bis  terms.  The  smn  required  now  waa  more  than  doaUed ; 
IS0.00O  marks  were  to  be  paid,  of  which  20,000  wai*  to  be  Um  sIhm 
i>f  I>uka  liviipiild.*  A  new  bodgel  waa  tbarvfon  naoaMaiy,  bat 
100.000  m&rkfi  being  paid  and  boatagee  given,  the  armngMnaol  of  Um 
new  taus  wan  left  until  the  king's  arrival.  Under  the  akOfal  haul 
of  Hubert  Walter  everything  was  now  concluded  with  fadlity ;  tta 
autumn  was  devoted  to  the  coUection  of  the  aubaidiea."  John  nM 
away  in  Ftanoe,  whither  be  had  gone  again  as  aoon  aa  he  had  haaid 
from  Philip  that  the  'devil  waa  unlocaed.'"  PbiUp  himaaU  was 
busy  with  his  matrimonial  diffioultiea.  Tbe  chaooaUor  waa  in  allmd- 
aooe  on  hia  maaler,  who  had,  moreovar,  sumnoDsd  to  him  nortrf 


■  8m  ol    Hmt;  tbe  Uoo. 


■mu  Hi  lUkT*  DBvn  uni  iu  niaur 
nlaklag  hli  own  rnnni  capaoitie 
WB  nar  eonpare  hi*  ■paab  vbMi  li 
smaM  HoiA  da  Ihtlmi  a*  gifen  fa. 
Blehsrd  tl  OwrlsM:  '•fo  to  Mpto, 


caaealbriBiB.'    &0**.U. 


^  111.  lis. 

•  Ibtd.iU.Slft.       •  Ildd.uLa 

•  IbM.  lit  Jit  - 

•  IIonrfM,  ilL  SIS. 

•  lud.  OL  p.  lift,  nc 
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the  other  uneasy  spirits,  the  ambitions  and  officious  Savario,  and 
even  Hugh  of  Nunant,  among  the  number.^  The  hopes  of  Long- 
champ's  party  began  to  revive ;  his  brother  Henry  was  released  from 
prison,'  and,  by  a  zealous  attempt  at  poetio  justice,  Matthew  de  Cleres 
ventured  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  bishop  of  Coventry  on  his  way 
to  the  continent  with  bags  crammed  with  peace-offerings  for  Bichard.' 
The  process  of  excommunication  had  to  be  resorted  to  again  to  obtain 
his  release. 

The  negotiations  between  Richard  and  John  were  carried  on, 
strange  to  say,  through  the  chancellor,^  who  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  John  was  prevailed  upon  to  swear 
fealty  to  his  brother,  but  the  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  barons 
of  Normandy,  who  refused  to  give  up  the  castles  of  his  honours  in 
that  province,  and  he  returned  in  disgust  to  Philip  to  plot  with  him 
the  longer  detention  of  the  king.^  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
Richard  sunamoned  his  mother,  the  justiciar,  and  the  chancellor  to 
Mentz,  and  as  the  absence  of  the  justiciar  from  England  practi- 
cally vacated  his  office,  he  nominated  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  his  place.^  Hubert  had  indeed  been  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment since  his  return  in  April ;  he  maintained  the  royal  authority 
until  the  king's  return  against  the  frantic  opposition  of  John's 
supporters,  and  had  recovered  all  the  castles  except  Nottingham  and 
Tickhill  before  Bichard's  arrival. 

Here,  however,  the  administration  of  Walter  of  Coutances,  and 
the  period  of  political  and  personal  strife,  end.  The  interest  of  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  is  constitutional  rather  than  political,  and  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  this  chronicle 
to  give  a  brief  survey  of  it.  At  present  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  state  the  later  fortunes  of  some  of  the  actors  who  appear  no  more 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  period. 

Hugh  de  Puiset,  after  the  capture  of  Tickhill,  presented  himself 
to  Bichard  at  Nottingham,  and  was  received  with  great  show  of 
affection.^  A  few  days  later  he  attended  the  royal  council  at  Not- 
tingham, and  after  quarrelling  at  Selston  with  the  King  of  Scots 
about  lodgings — a  thing  which  he  had  done  once  before  with  Henry 
n. — he  drew  down  on  himself  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Bichard.^ 
Partly  in  consequence  of  ftie  king's  coolness,  he  surrendered  the  county 
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*  Hoveden,  iii.  226. 

*  Bot.  Pip.  5  Bic.  I. : — *  Henricus 
de  Longocampo  reddit  compatum  de 
rnnno  tertio  Regis  Ricardi,  qui  dilatus 
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*  R.  de  Diceto,  671.  Oir.  Oamb.  404. 
'  Hoveden,  iii.  227. 


*  Hoveden,  iu.  228. 
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of  MorlbtunbM-lknd.'     Soarovly,  bovever,  hwl  ha  ilon*  ibia  wbon  bs 

rapented,  uid  offend  the  kinff,  m  boob  aa  he  tad  gone  to  Noraiuidj, 

hro  thonnnd  nurks  for   it>   rartotstioR.      Whim    Hugh   Bktiltilf 

d«ia*iuled  pcMMaMiim,  the  bishop  doclino<l  to  Bumador  notU  h*  had 

luB  Kiuvrer  from  Uichud.     Hugh  Itardulf.  hAving  ooniraltod  th»  king, 

I  look  poAaeMJon  of  the  county  ami  nxncliU.   moreoror,  ttw  S,006 

mftrka  aa  wall  h  the  Barroadar  of  the  manor  of  Sadhergv.*  tn  BvpUn- 

T  WO  finil  him  at  York  AiitiuIliriK  the  KrohhiNhop'i  aonUmM  Agkinak 

L  the  canons.^      On  Aah  Wedneeda;  119fi,  he  wu  there  arkIii,  oob- 

[  finning  tbv  sentenm^  jtissnl  by  thn  dean  &gkinat  Oooffre^'a  pv^.* 

This  wu  hia  Ual  public  act.    On  leavtn);  York  he  tell  ill  at  Cracks,* 

but  peraeverad  in  riding  on  to  Doncnstor;  from  Donastsr  h«  wm 

taken  in  a  boat  to  Howdon,  where,  on  the  Srd  of  Martifa,  btt  eloaad 

his  onesay  altbongh  magniticent  cnmtr.*     Hi«  *oa  Honr;  nnrrmd 

him  aeTWal  yvn.     He  waR  in  difficultiea  io   1198.'     In   ISOI  ba 

want,  aa  so  man;  of  hi*  forofathoni  had  doae,  to  Palivitino,*  bnt,  aalika 

tbatn,  b«  livad  to  return.     He  died  in  or  boforo  1212,  and  aa  Ua 

Mlatoa  eeohoaled  to  the  crown,  we  may  conclude  that  ha  left  no  imm.* 

Hugh   of   Nunanl   doapairwl,    aa    well   he   miftht,   of   Richkrl'B 

clemency  ;  not  only  waa  be   known  to  bo  in  tho  aecret  of  all  Ida'* 

aebeoDeB,  bat  his  brotbar  Robert  bad  actually  been  the  amisMry  wbo 

proiKwed  th«  eontinnaooa  of  the  king's  impriaoamenl  tod  rtfoaod  le 

be  a  hoatage  for  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  John'a  liagamaB.** 

One  of  Riohard'a  fitat  acta  ajftor  hia  Hbonttion  wm  to  arrast  Hohmt 

and  order  Hugh  to  stand  his  trial  in  the  clerical  aa  waD  aa  in  tfaa 

aaonlar  oourta,  aa  biahop  aa  well  aa  sheriff.    In  tha  oovaeQ  at 

Nottingham  he  failed  to  appear,  and  was  sommooad  again  on  Iba  SIM 

,  of  llaroh  1194."     Tha  vuit  of  the  monk*  against  hln  wm  baiaf 

I  proaaeated  in  the  Curia  RokIb.     He  was  allowed  by  tba  king  to  pur- 

ebaae  hts  p&rdon  and  reatorattnn  for  5,000  marka,'*  in  March  1IS8; 

but  Robert  was  itill  imprisoned,  under  the  earvfnl  i        ' 

the  tady  Kichenda,  at  Dover,  where  h«  died."     The  bishop  ai 

ubacurity  fmin  hunoeforth  ;  although  his  suit  with  the  mnoka  baM 

hia  life,  it  is  onoertain  whaiher  he  arer  retomad  (o  En^and.    Ha 

aa  to  bava  hong  about  the  eourt  nntil  hia  death.     Id  Febrw«y 

r  1198,  AroblHahcv  Hnbert  restored  tbe  mo^^  of  Corantry,  and  fa 


■  HowUn,  HI  349. 

•  Ibkd.  iU.  301. 

•  Ibid.  UL  971.  VTS. 

■  Ibtd.  IIL  3M. 

•  W.  Knrb.  T.  810.  p.  Il«- 

•  RottOco.    iu.    SM.       W.   K««b.. 

'  UtAox.  HitU  Kttk.  p.  B66- 

•  Pat  a  John.  a.  • :— '  ConMiaiBUU 


Ht,    pooit  InvkdiM*   qww    yttamU 


•  (hit  S  J<dui.  B.  IML  Sa  fe 
toatrmUiouU  Um  nanaral  « 
frevB  tbtklni  In  19M. 

-  IM.  Cku.  U  Joka,  MS«.  J 
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March  Bishop  Hugh  died  at  Bee  Hellouin,  condemning  himself  to  hib  death 
purgatory  until  doomsday. 

Of  Iiongchamp*s  other  opponents  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Biohard*8 
they  were  treated  by  Richard  exactly  as  his  minister  had  intended,  of  loii|° 
and  this,  perhaps,  shows  that  the  king  had  exercised  over  his  move-  loemSm 
ments  a  closer  supervision  than  was  suspected.     The  bishop  of 
Winchester  was,  after  the  council  of  Nottingham,  disseized  of  his 
castle  and  county,  and  lost  with  them  a  large  part  of  his  inheritance.^ 
Gerard  Camville  was  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  Lincoln  Castle  and 
county,  and  put  on  his  defence  for  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  the  chancellor.    He  recovered  the  king's  favour  for  2,000  marks, 
and  on  John's  accession  became  a  greater  man  than  ever.^    His  wife 
Nicolaa  stood  also  so  high  in  John's  estimation  that  on  her  husband's 
death  she  was  appointed  sheriff  or  custos  of  Lincolnshire  in  1216.' 
The  Yorkshire  knights  also  had  to  raise  much  larger  sums  than  they 
expected,  to  recover  the  king's  goodwill.* 

The  fates  of  the  several  members  of  the  Longchamp  family  were  Fate  of 
various.   Stephen,  the  steward  of  Normandy,  the  friend  and  companion  L^hLmp 
of  Richard,  survived  his  master,  and  on  the  loss  of  Normandy  by  John, 
after  some  attempts  to  maintain  his  possessions  in  both  countries, 
went  over  to  Philip.*    He  was  slain,  fighting  for  Philip,  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines.^     Henry,  the  sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  after  his  release  from  Henry 

''  Longohamp 

prison,  appears  as  sheriff  of  Worcestershire  from  1195  to  1198 ;  but 
after  the  death  of  the  chancellor  both  he  and  his  sons  seem  to  have 
fallen  under  the  king's  displeasure.^  The  last  we  hear  certainly  of  him 
is  during  the  fourth  crusade.  He  had  placed  his  estates,  before  his 
departure,  in  the  king's  keeping,®  and  is  mentioned  by  Villehardouin^as 
joining  the  Flemish  knights  who  passed  through  Piacenza  and  took 
the  route  of  Apulia,  instead  of  starting  from  Venice.  He  died  in  1204,^® 
and  the  next  year  the  king  confirmed  the  gift  of  the  castle  of  Wilton 
to  another  Henry  the  son  of  Hugh  ;  ^^  of  his  two  sons,  William,  the  HUsons 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  246. 
'  Hoveden,  iii.  242. 

■  Rot.  Pat.  18  John,  p.  199. 

*  The  citizens  of  York  had  to  pay  200 
marks  to  prove  their  joy  at  the  king's 
retnm.  'Gives  Eboracenses  r.  c.  de 
cc.  marcis  de  dono  suo  pro  gaudio 
adventus  domini  regis  de  AJemannia.' 
Rot  Pip.  6  Ric.  I. 

*  Stapleton,  Norman  Rolls,  ii.  cxv. 

*  Rigord,  ed.  Pi  thou,  217;  he  is 
called  *  miles  probus  et  fidei  integroB,' 
p.  219.  Fighting,  besides  him,  was 
William  des  Barres,  Richard's  com- 
panion in  the  crusade  :  *  Willelmus 
Barrensis  flos  militum.* 

'  Rot.   Pip.   9   Rich.    I.   Dugdale's 


Baronage,  594. 

»  Rot.  Pat  4  John,  p.  11. 

'  Villehardouin  (ed.  Du  Cange), 
p.  21. 

>«  On  the  23rd  of  March  1204, 
Matilda,  his  widow,  had  from  the  king 
an  allowance  of  101.  out  of  the  m&nor 
of  Wilton.  Rot  de  Liberate,  pp.  84, 
106. 

"  Rot.  Cart.  6  John,  p.  146.  The 
charter  especially  names  the  grantee 
of  Wilton,  Henry  the  son  of  Hugh, 
We  may  ask  how  it  was  that  Henry's 
own  sons  did  not  succeed  him.  In 
answer,  I  can  only  suggest  either  that 
he  himself  held  Wilton  only  as 
guardian  of  his  nephew,  or  that  his 
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haflbftnd  ol  tho  heiraM  uf  Cronn.  iliod  before  him.  OsImrI,  kftor  hdv% 
■heriir  i>t  Norfolk  an<l  Suffolk  in  1104,  was,  with  bii  brotiiw, 
in  disgrace  in  1198,'  kdiI  no  iai<n>  in  h(«rit  of  bim,  oxoopt  la  priv«to 
oh&rtera,  until  liia  death  in  ISO?,  whtiii  hia  wife  AvelUna  paid  a  ftae 
not  to  Im  compoUod  to  taiurj  imaln,  and  for  the  wanJship  of  bia  bain.' 
Hia  family  continaoil  in  Kent  until  tb«  t-'nd  of  the  oentnrjr.*  Robwl 
the  niunk  of  Caen,  whom  tbo  chnncollor  made  prior  of  Ely,  and  la 
whoni  tbo  king,  aftar  hix  drnth,  in  Knit<^ul  reuambanoa  gar*  tlw 
abbey  of  S.  Mary  at  York.  fiarviTL'.l  [lutil  1389.  A  napbni  naawd 
Oeoffray,  son  of  Hitgh  and  lirotbi^  of  ibif  Inrd  of  Wilton,  ma  Mnaii( 
the  barona  who  compoUod  Jobn  to  grant  tbe  cbartor.*  Tba  kml  oil 
Wiltnn  diml  in  1212,^  and  bis  grand -daughWr  bronght  UMcasUactf 
the  Longcbani|is  into  the  hoiiso  of  Grey.' 

Tbo  cbnnwllor  seomit  to  havu  ratainad  or  rag^nad  Blchari'a  hJI 
I  oonRdnnoo  and  kupt  tuD  office  untU  bia  death.  Daring  tba  fairywi 
I  ttiat  aucceodcl  Itichard'H  return,  he  vtm  in  cciiutant  attandaon  i^aii 
I  hitn.  Richard  bad  rticonciled  bim  with  hla  moat  fnrmidabls  i-tttwH 
I  befai«  they  quitted   England,  and   it  ia  probable  that  be   new 


>.  U  he  had  uijr  lurdnnK.  l>k(l  UhiI 

li  tiiU  bj  joming  Philip,  m  thnlr 
i  «BoU  HHphon  liki)  done.  Kia 
I  Aui^tar-ui-Uw  ratnmillB  faad  oUlmi 
1  bI  domr  on  tha  Wllinn  MtMii.  wlnoli 
I  Mam*  lo  ptoTi  to  ft  oertAinlT  th«l  be 
f  UnmU  bad  htJd  it.  WUluun  hla  wn 
[  wa*  imd  In  IMS.  RoL  r>L  87. 
'~»aot.  Hut.  Exch.  p.  GH. 

■  In  Um  3t<l  of  John.  Oilbert  Fib' 

I  blnttal  mu  in  tmabl*.  ■  qnlii  1*11  In 

Mia  earn  Oab«rto  d*  LonaocaBipa.' 

.  ^_t.  Oaao.  S  John,  p.  lU.  tlB.     Bot. 

I  Vip.  10  Bleb.  L,  K*aL      ' 


f'nraadam  jadioiitai   curia   naia.   li 

I    fBia  aiRn  to  iada  loqnl  volovit,  ivd 

lamaadil  biba  partM  fl«rafo(dl«  la 

•  BoL   rrp.    U.    U>  Jahn.      WalW 


CI»u>.MS.  Hi>Bl>tawa«atEiMa.  Ba 
wu  villi  Jabn'i  mnnUa  tn  1914  (Bat. 
Clani-  97g>.  RU  Und  «m  at  lb*  ba 
or  WalUi  d«  Im;  iRoL  Claaik  Ml). 

•  1I«  kiutImI  tan-l.  tU  aialM  d 
WillUni  Ouitdup*.  who  had  Um  «ai4- 
khipot  tha  baira.  Ha  «a*  wtihiahn*! 
uaj  In  Inland  in  UIO.  BM. 
Ubmile.  anno  19  Joh. 


To  nalnt  an  end  of  tfaa  l^nc' 
DM.    Th*  liWnUty  of  Uw  Caad^ 
wllh  UmI  at  WUlon  1  ha*a,  I   tUah. 


MublUbttJ  ia  tba  aoua.  II  «adU  la 
a  oiiMt  nuamdliiuT  thlag  tt  Bm» 
fardablr*  «oalain*d  Hra  *v'f***  at 
•uctljr  tba  iMiu  namaa  and  Mb 
hotdutit  Un>U  nndar  ika  Laelaa.    D  b 


Wallar   da   lAMf   thai   t 

Prom*  lUrban,  aad  Oaoft^  Ua  ImI 
at  X«Dpl*r  '•  *'*'  '"  *'"*  aoaawiaa 


t  da  Lonxehamp  h*l<l  tha 
_  _. .  V  «f  Ovanbalk  la  Knt  fcj  av' 
tiianty  la  tba  ndpi  af  Rdaafd  I. 
Ikariwl.  H.  m.  Aad  Ua  nana  MMf* 
Wht  tha  BarliaoiaatBr;  wrUa,  ««L  L 
P  •  ThlaOaoffrar  "aa  IhabiahaBd  at 
I  lMfaalIa,daD||hl>To(Hev7ibUUMraa 
«(  WMlbno  In  OiuBDaaianhtia.  BoL 


(«*    Rarort   rf    Dm. 

K-tw.  Ant  II.  pr- iM,  in.)   k^M 

Rash.  Dia  tiMb^  a<  WlUtan  tta 

tba  WalarrillMaul  Maw.  (Kl^tm, 
ShrapaUia.  Ic  TT-)  TWa  llai|h  <m 
MM   of  lbn(7  (BdI.   ria.  <  Jatalk 
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retomed  to  the  country  where  he  had  suffered  so  much.     Anyhow, 

he  passes  away  entirely  from  English  history.     He  died  at  Poictiers 

in  1196,  whilst  on  a  journey  to  Rome  to  defend  the  king  against  the  Hisdeatb»!n 

archbishop  of  Bouen.     At  Poictiers  he  was  not  unpopular,  if  we  may  ^^^ 

believe  that  the  cross  of  S.  Martial  wept  a  flood  of  tears  at  the 

moment  of  his  death.     He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  S.  Mary  du 

Pin,  whose  abbot  Miles  had  been  his  fellow  courtier  for  many 

years.* 

The  restless  career  of  Geoffrey  of  York  cannot  be  here  even 
entered  on.     The  process  by  which  he  was  being  developed  from  his  G«aflrey  of 
early  quarrelsome  violence  into  the  character  of    a  defender  of     ^ 
constitutional    liberties  must  have   been  now  advancing,  but  its 
ripening  belongs  to  the  age  of  John. 

Walter  of  Coutances  remains.  He  also,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
sank  the  character  of  a  statesman  in  that  of  an  ecclesiastic.  In  waiter  of 
1196  he  had  a  terrible  quarrel  with  Richard  and  laid  Normandy 
ander  an  interdict,  which  the  king  bought  off  by  an  exchange  of 
lands,  giving  for  the  land  at  Andely  on  which  his  Chateau  Gaillard 
was  built,  an  estate  which  suited  the  archbishop  better.  Walter  of 
Coutances  acquiesced  readily  in  the  transfer  of  allegiance  to  Philip, 
and  died  the  '  pater  patriae '  in  1207. 

'  Hoveden.    Itin.  R.  R.  pre!,  xxxlii,  xxziv. 
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CHRONICrjE  OF    KOOEIl   OF 
HOVKUEN.     Vol..  IV. 

'  [In  thli  Prafkce  Ihe  rslgn  of  Kidiwd  t.  U  tfpiia  daiOt  with.  BpMliI 
BlUnlton  la  i^ven  to  'the  hinory  of  ArchbUhop  OooR^y  of  Totk,  tli* 
I  utd  politteaJ  kdiiunUtrktioii  of  Unb«n  Walter  Mid  Q*iA»j 
ViuPttet.'  Light  Is  kIm  thrown  a|>on  '  tonign  hiatorr  by  th*  nan 
ovetnl  iM>lie«a  of  cventa  wbifh  took  pikca  during  tha  pariod  in  lla(j< 
0«nnAoy,  Norwa.v,  and  Bp«iii.'  In  »ll  ol  Ilia  writinRa  nav«d«n  daviMa 
oooaidBniblB  &llantia&  to  lh»  lilatory  of  th«  8m  of  Yurk>  In  Iha  pnMOl 
Prefkoo  Biahop  Stahba  Rivca  a  verj  viiluabls  account  of  tha  ec 
policy  of  Hubert  Waltar.  Th*  JndiclU  It«rof  ItW  and  tb*  C 
IIW  are  full>  lieiKiibvd.  and  Ibalr  nUtlon  to  the  meaeorw  of  Hmtj  IL 
in,d.J 


I.  Tba  religions  and  aocl«iUiittc*l  condition  of  tha  pravloM  of 

Twk  daring  Uu  twalltb  eontnry  wu  Knomalmia  and  ntramd;  eritt- 

nl.    The  oooDtry  bad  never  reoorared  tbe  nv*fi«  crndtlM  lo  wUdi 

it  WM  sabjeotad  bj  tb»  Cnni|ii«ror.  Nortfatimbru  had  bam  ona  ol  Iba 

baat  and  aartioat  oonaolidalsd  kingdotna  of  Iho  Heptarohj,  bar  Idagi  Iha 

[  kareat  and  hotleat,  har  miiwianariea  the  muit  doTotod ;  bar  iiiumi 

r  tmita  had   kept  up   Eonqiaan  laamlng   in   iba  darkoat  agav  hm 

I  marinen  and  meidtanta  were  enterprising,  bar  popolation  aqonly 

1  abundaotljr  dlffnaad.      Areb»oiogieal  diaeaw;  taatlflaa  la  ■ 

I  popnlouaneeB  and  a  oivOIaation  tbal  histoi;  somim  almoM  lo  bBVi 

I  Ibrgotten.     Under  tbe  Danish  inrauoo  Yorkshii*  had  fiaiM  Haaafjk 

Dore  BBTeie  eiparianoaa  than  Uiddla  Kufiland ;  tba  Anf[la  popnli 

i  lira  ooaleaoed  with  the  Danisb  imntigianla  ;  tbo  lands  cfaanRad  Ibiir 

ownaf*  and  the  villagea  tbair  namaa,  bat  tbe  chaogaa  w«v  in  analofj 

and  in  proportion  lo  the  usoal  role.    Tbe  oonqaeran  van  wiBWrtwl 

and  civilEsoiI ;  but  wbllit  tbay  praaenlad  In  seme  reapaet  a  narkri  <— - 

tnatwilh  lborocnoftbesontb,thesoeialoondiUono(  IhaMnatiyvM 

not  very  diflennt  from  what  it  hadbaan.  ortramtbaraatof  Rn|^»di 

I  Tbe  phanlom  ktnga  of  DntUsh  Nortbiinibrk  raae  and  faQ  aadar  Iks 

■  illemata  preasnni  of  West  Sasoo  snsetaintjr,  or  raBntriog  iovHlM 

bom  ScaiuUnam.    Tbe  arcbbbbop,  hf  far  the  inon  | 
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institution  of  the  two,  vindicated  in  practice  his  independence  of  his 
southern  brother,  and  not  unfrequently  represented  his  province  as  a 
distinct  nationality  from  that  of  Canterbury. 

During  the  century  before  the  Conquest  the  political  condition  ^Jjg^   - 
of  the  northern  primacy  had  been  materially  varied.    The  inclusion  Korthnm- 
of  Nottinghamshire,  a  Mercian  county,  within  the  diocese  of  York, 
made  the  archbishop  a  regular  member  of  the  Witenagemot  of  the 
West  Saxon  dynasty,  and  the  hold  thus  given  was,  by  the  royal 
policy,  strengthened  by  suffering  the  archbishop  to  hold  the  exten- 
sive bishopric  of  Worcester  in  commendam.^    The  adhesion  of  York-  ^|^^° 
shire  to  the  West  Saxon  race  of  kings  was  secured  far  more  by  the  uam  the 
archbishops  of  York  than  by  the  ealdormen  of  Northumbria ;  and 
notwithstanding  many  drawbacks  from  internal  quarrels,  and  the 
threatening  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Scots,  the  district  enjoyed  an 
average  tranquillity  and  comparative  wealth  and  prosperity  until  the 
terrible  invasion  of  1069.    What  William  then  left  undone  was 
completed  by  Malcolm  and  Cospatric  in  1070.    The  ambition  and 
turbulence  of  the  Norman  earls  and  the  savage  inroads  of  the  Scots 
prolonged  the  desolation  until  the  accession  of  Henry  I.    Henry  put  Bestomtion 
an  end  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  took  advantage  of  the  forfeitures  Henry  i. 
the  Mowbrays  to   endow  a  less  dangerous  body  of  nobles  and 
attempted  to  restore  here  as  elsewhere  so  much  of  the  ancient  politi- 
cal system  as  was  capable  of  resuscitation. 

But  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  had  suffered  as  deeply  as  the  injuries  to 
social,  and  in  the  process  of  restoration  neither  church  nor  state  had  ^|^^^^^ 
much  choice  of  means  and  instruments.    The  old  border  sees  of  ^^ 
Whithern  and    Hexham    had  been  extinct  for  centuries.       The 
archbishop  exercised,  or  rather  claimed  to  exercise,  his  jurisdiction 
in  the  north-western  counties  through  the  archdeacons  of  Richmond, 
under  whose  ineffective  rule  the  church  was  impoverished  and  demoral- 
ised.    Nearer  the  centre  the  work  of  restoration  was  undertaken  by 
the  Cistercians;  but  of  the  prelates  to  whom  the  Norman  kings 
intrusted  the  see  of  York,  the  first  Thomas  was  mainly  occupied  in 


'  The  connexion  of  Worcester  and 
Tork  seems  to  have  begun  with  S. 
Oswald,  who  retained  the  former  see, 
to  which  he  had  been  consecrated,  on 
his  promotion  to  York  in  972.  Aldulf, 
his  successor,  held  the  two  together 
until  his  death  in  1002 ;  and  Wulfstan, 
the  next  archbishop,  retained  Woroes- 
ker  until  1016,  when  Leofsi  was  ap- 
pointed as  bishop.  On  Leofsi 's  death 
Brihteage,  nephew  of  arch'bishop 
Wulfstan,  was  appointed,  in  1083 ;  his 
successor  Living  and  Archbishop  Elf  ric 
then  contested  the  possession  of  the 


see.  Aldred,  who  succeeded  Living  in 
1045,  became  archbishop  of  York  in 
1061 ;  Sampson,  the  first  Norman 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  brother  of 
Thomas  I.,  archbishop  of  York ; 
Thomas  II.,  archbishop  of  York,  was 
son  of  Sampson,  bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  church  of  S.  Oswald  at  Gloucester 
was  a  peculiar  of  York,  and  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  quarrels  of  Richard  of 
Canterbury  with  Archbishop  Boger. 
The  close  connexion  subsisted  in  one 
shape  or  another  for  at  least  160 
years. 


TOE  CtniOKICI^  OF  ROGSn  OF  IIOVBDBS 

a  atruHt^u  with  OonUirbur?,  ftud  eoana  to  hftve  liwd  nuMt  b«|iMiitlj 
At  (iloiicester :  Oemrd,  his  suooenor,  wm»  n  vcum  vourUir,  Mtd 
Tboiuoii  II.,  a  piouH  tukii,  did  not  livi>  Ioiik  <![iouKh  to  pradDM  MJ 
mu-ked  result.  Thaiataa,  llie  fourth  Krchbinbop  allot  Ibo  CcmqiMrt. 
darot«d  Umwlt  bmiet  and  soul  to  the  revival  ol  religwii  and  ot  Uh 
uts  o(  p««oe.  Tbuntan  was  the  great  patron  of  Ibo  CistareiaiH,  on 
whom  likowiM  Uw  itoblva,  rich  in  lanrl  it  poor  in  monoy,  teTwbid 
enonnouB  territorial  gnntB,  and  tbe  Cistorciuis,  Dot  only  by  tlMir 
devotioD  to  tbs  roligioiu  impraviimeot  of  tb»ir  dqwndrat^  bvt 
by  ibiur  attantion  to  ab«ep-fannitift  and  f(nM,lag,  which  ot^j  eooM 
make  their  wlatM  romuiuratiTe  in  the  tbiniMM  of  Ibo  rtdncai 
population,  laid  pontttrity  under  i  doubla  d«bL  It  waa  ante 
Thuratan's  |iriniacy,  moreover,  that  the  see  ol  Carlisle  waa  (onmlad 
and  that  ot  Wfaithem  rerivBd  ;  tho  fonnw  to  uoduUliB  a  ■ufaalan- 
tiv«  share  in  ohurcb  Rovammaut ;  the  latter  perb«|M  to  anafala  Uw 
primate  to  oxUind  tho  bODofit  of  spisoopal  work  to  tbit  ranioter  par- 
tiona  of  his  enonnooB  diooeae. 

No  Boonor,  however,  waa  thla  niMsnr*  ol  pulicy  adopted  ihaa  it 
waa  defeated,  and  the  work  thrown  back  lor  twenty  yaan.  The 
ooonpatloo  of  Northumbarlaod  and  Cninberland  by  Iha  Soota  «>■ 
iacidad  to  putot  of  tuna  with  the  paralysis  of  cburtb  f{ovHiuB«Dt  at 
Yorh,  ariatng  Ercoo  the  diapnted  etoction  of  8.  William  and  Hm} 
Maniac  During  tboae  years  the  lands  in  8oottt«b  bands  had  aci 
efbotiva  a|:^tual  auperviaion.  The  ticottinb  chureh  waa  djaihlwl 
for  the  work  by  deficiencies  of  organisation,  wbich,  alraady  appannlt 
went  on  incmuiInK  in  importunoo  until  it  fell  before  the  oooipaistive 
life  and  onler  ut  the  Calviniilio  reformation.  Thi>  biahop  of  rerllrfii 
wan  only  occasionally  allowed  to  visit  his  dtoooao.  and  aftsr  his  death 
■ixty-two  yuan  elapsed  befora  a  suocaaaor  coold  bo  praraUid  on  id 
Booqrt  the  see.  In  Yorkshire  B.  William  wu  supported  by  Iba 
party  at  Stephen  and  bis  brother  tho  loRata ;  Henry  Muriac  by  the 
Cistercian  interest,  backed  not  only  by  the  archbishop  of  Canlerbuy 
hat  by  8.  Bemaid  himself,  and  all-piwvrful  at  Romu.  Tbs  bsMV 
title  and  the  wiser  inflnenoa  were  amyod  against  each  other.  Unr- 
dae  held  (ha  sea  as  long  as  ha  lived.  The  restoration  of  8.  WiUka, 
and  the  promotion  ot  Hngh  da  Puiael,  wbo  waa,  lUn  fcimrrtf.  • 
nephew  <rf  Stephsn,  wen  probaUy  parts  of  the  icamral  nheinB  e< 
pacUcarioa  that  belongs  to  iha  yw  11&8.  But  whilst  the  pcinasa 
ware  stroj^Ung  the  church  was  perisliing,  and  the  degisilsliiwi  of 
the  latter  waa  aooompUshad  when  Osbvrt  of  Bayeux,  whs  had  beat 
arehdcMOO  to  TburataJi '  and   Munlec,  having  piileonad  iha  ateh- 


■  (Hbert  we«  d  BajMU,  ThnnUn'i       abo 


t  h«    villi  lb*  « 


>  calbd  WUilun  ot  Ilftfriu. 


r«hiBii»t.  ii4AiHp.ai 
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p  in  the  Eucharistic  chalice,  claimed  and  obtained  immunity  as 
gyman  from  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  law. 

he  reign  of  Henry  II.  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  lost  Restomtioa 
ies  and  of  the  territorial  completeness  of  the  province.     It  was,  m,der ' 
the  exception  of  one  considerable  struggle,  a  period  of  peace  for  ^^^^  ^^' 
lorth  country.     The  chair  of  Paulinus  was  filled  by  the  active  Archbishop 
lever  Roger  of  Pont  TEveque,  and  that  of  Durham  by  Hugh 
dset,  of  whom  his  worst  enemies  could  not  say  that  he  was  either 
)nt  or  avaricious.   Both  these  prelates  showed  much  zeal  and 
ierable  constructive  power  in  their  administration  :  both,  how- 
were  builders  of  castles  rather  than  of  churches,  and  church- 
irs  rather  than  missionaries.^     The  distant  portions  of  Roger's 
je  scarcely  felt  his  rule  at  all ;  the  nearer  were  planted  with 
adal  churches,  and  brought  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  the 
Brn  dioceses.     Craven  was,  however,  still  left  to  the  Cistercians ; 
Qondshire,   Lancashire,   and    Westmoreland   to    the  absentee 
eacons  ;  the  North  Riding  was  full  of  peculiars  of  the  church  of 
^m,  ancient  demesnes  of  S.  Cuthbert,  which  had  been  reclaimed 
the  prevailing  desolation.     And  Roger,  moreover,  was  a  courtier  ^JJjJiona 
1  lawyer  ;  he  had  his  quarrels  with  Becket  to  carry  to  their  ^^  P'*- 
bed  end  ;  he  was  the  greatest  power  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  him 
rganisation  of  defence  depended  as  much  as  that  of  Durham 
Forthumberland  on  the  palatine  earl-bishop.     The  importance 
B  sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire  was  so  great  that  it  was  generally 
ited  to  the  prime  minister  of  the  Crown,  the  chief  justiciar,  as 
ost  trusty  of  the  baronage,  and  in  his  constant  absence  the  real 
n  of  counsel,  if  not  of  authority,  fell  on  the  primate, 
le  close  connexion  of  the  archbishop  with  the  court  had  the  fur-  AppolI^^ 

g^  mentiB  of 

iffect  of  filling  all  the  posts  of  importance  in  the  northern  church  abeentoea 
royal  officials,  who  were  absentees  and  unpriestly,  if  not  irre- 
s,  men.     And  this  evil  was  aggravated  during  the  long  vacancy  Long 
foUowed  the  death  of  Archbishop  Roger  in  1181.      Henry's  SfS^^after 
IS  for  prolonging  this  vacancy  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  it  ^^''* 
probable  that  he  was  influenced  partly  by  the  large  revenue 
he  was  enabled   to  draw  into   the  exchequer,'  partly  by  an 


illiam  of  Newburgh's  sketch  of 
fihop  Roger  is  admirable ;  it  is, 
BT,  too  long  to  quote.  He,  like 
jcessor  Geoffrey,  is  charged  with 
iting  beardless  boys  to  prebends ; 
speaking  contemptuously  of 
;  he  was  a  good  husband  to  his 
ut  with  wonderful  blindness 
it  that  he  could  *  obsequium 
re  Deo  '  by  posthumous  benefac- 
when  he  had  neglected  to  lay 
ksure  in  heaven.    Lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 


*  The  proceeds  of  the  archiepiscopal 
estates  were  let  at  ferm  in  1189  for 
1,056/.  9$.  4d. ;  the  amount  of  synodals 
was  29/.  18s.  Sd.  besides,  and  there  were 
other  windfalls.  The  ferm  in  1185 
was  1,1 12Z.  28.  lOd.  The  see  was 
vacant  for  eight  years,  so  that  the 
benefit  accruing  to  the  exchequer 
from  the  vacancy  mast  have  been 
nearly  10,000/.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch, 
211 ;  Pipe  Boll  of  Bich.  I.  p.  9. 
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ilo  Imttow  upoD  ftny  o(  hia  clorioal  minister!  k 

Job  might  inrolre  n  seoond  stni|;gli),  such  n»  thftl  wilb  Bwkii  faid 
I ;  pftTtljr  by  kn  Indifitiuot  iDt«nti<in  of  aomehuw  proriding  for 

i&ithful  son  Geoffrey.  Tho  course  of  utioo  ftdoptod  wm,  bo«> 
*Ter,  vory  projudicliil  to  GMiiTruy'ii  intonuita ;  th*  pntlongfttkni  <4 
tbe  vManey  b^ng  itself  »  great  source  of  disturbux*  to  Uw  pforioon 
uhI  tbo  ooeleaiMlioii  who  wuru  proiuotud  being  of  the  oIbh  moM 
likely  to  be  JmIour  of  *  new  archbishop,  and  Mpaoialiy  of  mdi  a  dm 
aa  Ooolbay.  Qcoffrey'a  trouhhw  were  tbua  oraated  for  him  kNig 
before  be  had  any  certain  proapeot  of  the  arobiepiiteopKla,  and  tbs 
drouculuicea  under  which  be  waa  protnotud  to  il  wore  untoward  Id 
an  extreme  degree. 

In  Beptnmbar  11R6,  Henry  II.,  in  a  court  at  Marlborough,'  pro- 
pQBed  to  the  aaaemblad  oanona  of  Yorli  the  election  of  a  naw  ardi- 
bish'jp ;  and  they  nominated  five  perw>n«  for  royal  approraL  ThMi 
wtiTU  Hubert  Walter  thedeau,  Hamo  the  precentor,  Bernard  prior  of 
Nowbiirgh,  lAorence  arcbduaoon  of  Ue<lford,  and  Maatar  Bogw 
Anuidnl ;  the  two  laat  wore  minlstera  of  the  Exoheqoer.  wfaa 
had  at  tbe  time  tho  management  of  Uie  arehiepiwopal  rmoaa.' 
Henry  refuaed  all  five,  aa  ho  luid  in  the  pteoading  May  dcclJiwd  to 
sanction  tbe  election  of  Bichard  FitzNuI,  Oodfrey  de  Loey,  tad 
Barbtrt  tb«  Poor  to  tbe  we  of  Lincoln :  on  that  occMiioD  aUagiiig 
Ibat  all  tbaae  candidatee  were  rich  enough  already,  and  that  tor  lb* 
future  be  would  never  give  a  bishoprio  to  any  one  for  love  at  nlalfao- 
ahip^  oountul,  prayer,  or  prion,  but  to  thoeo  whom  tb»  Ijnrd  abovU 
choose.*  It  was  no  doubt  from  eomething  like  a  religiooa  aetw  ti 
right  that  he  promoted  Hugh  of  Lincoln  and  Arcbbiafaop  Baldwin,  bol 
hia  other  nominations  both  before  and  after  this  date  can  Hareely  be 
nooncilod  with  this  declaration. 

Nothing  more  waa  done  in  tbe  matter  until  tbe  king's  laat  iIIdm^ 
when  he  nominated  faie  son  Oaoffrey.  Ihirlng  this  tima  tbe  minialwl 
of  the  Excboquar  lecaiTad  tbe  tomporalitiea  Of  tbe  aea,  Hubert  Waltaa 
aa  daan  had  the  care  of  the  apiritnalitise,*  and  Iho  «|riaco|Nd  fniw- 
tions  were  diaoharged  by  the  bisbop  nt  Dutbam,  who  as  ■  prinai^ 
mnnber  of  the  churcb  of  York  seeiun  to  have  claimed  oartain  ltDd» 
fined  rigbU  in  tbe  catbwlral  Ixxly,  if  not  aUi  a  voice  In  U»  alaetiaa 
of  tbe  metropolitan  analogoua  with  that  wbiob  tba  Boatbam  fciafaofa 
stiU  oeoasiottaUy  oxeroiMd  in  tha  elaotions  to  Canterbory.* 

Vary  much  of  Iha  Interest  of  tbe  anbanqnent  biatory  depaods  aa 
tbe  cbandor  and  position  of  the  eanono  nf  Ibo  ehapler  at  thia  liBS> 


PM.LMa. 

I.  UL  I.    Baa.  Fm.  a  n. 
1U.T.    Bea.PM.tLn- 
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16  head  of  it  was  Hubert  Walter,  the  nephew  and  chaplain  of 
If  Glanvill,  justiciar  of  England  and  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.     He  of 
e  was  non-resident,  having  been  generally  in  attendance  on  the 
either  as  the  representative  of  the  justiciar  who  remained  in 
uid  whilst  Henry  was  abroad,  or  in  some  capacity  connected 
the  business  of  the  Chancery.^     Hubert  was  a  man,  as  his  Hubert 
history  showed,  of  great  ability  in  affairs,  a  well-trained  and  dean 
practical  statesman,  and  a  thoroughly  English  minister  to  a 
ughly  un-English  king.     It  is  in  his  relationship  to  Archbishop 
rey  that  the  worst  side  of  his  character  comes  out.    As  having 
elected  to  the  see  in  1186,  and  being  in  possession,  as  dean,  of 
piritualities,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  having  a 
upon  the  archiepiscopate  which  the  promotion  of  Geoffrey  of 
9  would  disappoint.     The  power  which  he  had  in  the  chapter 
liocese  in  these  two  capacities  was  exercised  in  his  absence  by 
£cial.  Master  Bartholomew.^    Next  in  importance,  though  not  The  arch- 
rnity,  after  the  dean,  were  the  archdeacons ;  Ralph,  of  the  West       °^*°' 
ig,  of  whom  we  know  no  more  than  transpires  from  his  subse- 
I  conduct  to  Geoffrey ;  Geoffrey  Muschamp,^  of  Cleveland,  who 
vards  was  bishop  of    Lichfield;    and    William   Testard,  of 
ngham.     The  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  was  annexed, 
ould    seem,    to    the    treasurership.'*      The    archdeaconry    of  The  great 
nond,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  posts  in  the  the  chapter 
Lsh  church,  was  filled  by  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  the  son  of  the  late 
iar  Richard  de  Lucy,^  whom  we  find  to  have  been  in  constant 


abert  was  made  dean   on  the 

of  Robert  ButevUein  in  1186 ; 

short  time  before  he  was  elected 

archbishopric.    He  attests  the 

letters  dated  at  Guildford  early 

7  (Epp.  Cant.  p.  28).    In  1189 

I  in  attendance  on  the  king  in 

,  and  apparently  had  the  royal 

t  his  disposal  (Epp.  Cant.  pp. 

83,  284).     Waiiam  of  S.  Mere 

ie,who  succeeded  to  his  prebend 

k  in  1189,  is  called   the  king's 

iotary,  and  it  is   possible   that 

t  held  the  office  before  him,  or 

e  acted  as  vice-chancellor  under 

ey,  as  Walter  of  Coutances  had 

His  connexion  with  the  chan- 

nder  whatever  title  must  have 

it    him   into   early   intercourse 

teoflfrey,  and  probably  produced 

rsonal  jealousy  which  so  much 

their  later  relations. 

aveden.  iii.  7.     Benedict,  ii.  77. 

soflfrey  Muschamp  was  probably 

ited  by  Henry  II.  just  before  his 


death,  as  his  nomination  is  one  of 
those  said  to  be  fraudulently  sealed  by 
Geoffrey  as  chancellor,  and  as  his  pre- 
decessor Jeremiah  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pipe  Boll  of  1  Rich.  I.  Hoveden,  iii. 
274. 

*  This  is  an  inference  from  the  fact 
that  no  archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding 
is  mentioned  in  these  disputes,  and 
that  the  churches  which  are  specified  by 
Hoveden  as  being  in  the  treasurer's 
archdeaconry  are  situated  in  the  East 
Biding.  Hugh  de  Puiset  seems  to  have 
held  it  with  the  treasurership,  and, 
as  Hoveden  was  locally  within  it,  it 
was  no  doubt  an  additional  reason  for 
his  wish  to  strengthen  the  family 
interest  there,  by  obtaining  it  for  his 
nephew  Bouchard.  The  first  person 
known  as  archdeacon  of  the  East 
Biding  by  that  name  is  Walter  of 
Wisbech,  in  1218.  Hoveden,  ii.  70. 
Le  Neve,  ed.  Hardy,  iii.  141. 

»  Ben.  Pet.  i.  8»4. 
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employment  (iuriug  Ilenry'i  reign  in  tba  judioul  kml  f 

of  tbo  ExcliKi|ui>r,  ftnd  who  U  kniiwn  lo  UK  unilor  Rioh»rd  t 

at    WinahDster,    altematoly    the    friund    ancl    victim    i>f 

liun^hiuiip.     Of  thii  RTMt  (lij^nllivM  of  tht<  chnpUtr,  the  U 

waa  held  by  (ieuffrcy  himself,  the  king's  son  ;  he  httd  iVMirad  il  M 

th«i  pnuudtion  ti[  Kalph  W&nu)viUv,hi8pn)>]tioM«orin  the  ehaaooUor 

ship,  tciK«)thLT  wiib  the  arohileMonry  ot  Ronvn,  kdiI  prob*U7  atha- 

important  prahimiMit.'     Tbo  tniuiumhip  wu  a  rarj  nliutU*  fast, 

uaxl  in  WMtlth  to   tba  deuierj,  uid  ver^   (w  beTond   iba  oths 

'   dignitiM.     It  bad  boon  bold  in  succcMi'in  by  S.  Willi&m,  ollamfjt 

uobbiahop ;  Hngh  de  Puisel ;  John  ot  Poictiara,  attannnla  u^- 

bishup  of  Lyons  ;  and  Ralpb  ot  Waminvillu,  thv  cluDCwllur.     It  vw 

pmperly  in  thu  gift  uf  tbo  anihbuihop.  and  in  fftot  Rogur,  who  diid 

whilst  the  promotion  of  H&lph  de  U'&rnevillo  wu  in  contuapUtiaa, 

hkd  prumifltid  tbo  ravonioD  ol   it  to  the  pivowlur    Htuno,*  tfaoi 

preparing  a  new  rival  &nd  a  pertinaAioua  one  for  bis  aaloci^ 

iQOoeaaor.    The  obanoollonhip  of  tba  cfanreh  wa«   vaoanL    Tbi 

pnoenlor  Uuno  wu  Uu  only  dignitary  in  oonstant  wjilapee.    H* 

bwl  filled  ths  office  for  many  yean,  had  been  nomuuled,  aa  ws  itm 

Joot  Bean,  by  Soger  to  Ibe  trowarenihip,  had  been  timt  propoaad  le 

tba  king  for  alration  to  the  see  in  I1K6,  and  seenu  fnnn  tba  lal« 

biator;  lo  have  embodied  all  the  tnJilioni  of  lfa«  cbftptor,  aa  mU  a 

^"ISSniS  ^  lu*e  wielded  all  it*  local  infloenoe.    Of  Ibe  oUiar  oanoae  oaty  a 

JUJ^^     few  nuaea  have  leaehed  lu,  and  those  an  of  looal  tnletest  oaiy.* 

•MM         but  it  aeama  not  improbablo  that  the  bereditatr  principle  Id  Uh 

toniira  of  theae  preferments  still  retatnod  some  vitality.    The  rumI 

importftDt  eooleabuitics  in  Vorksbtie  after  thcMi  at«n  to  have  baai 

Petar  de  Uos,  arobdeaeon  of  Oarlisle,  and  Boger  Aninde),  a  oaaon  at 

ote  d>v>    Bonibwell  and  costoe  of  the  temporalitiM  of  the  see.     It  murt  Ml 

■MMM         be  forgotten   that  the  archbiahop  had.  at  Bipon,  Bamley,  aal 

^^^  Hontbwell,  three  otber  ehapiera  of  oaoona  wall  endowed  and  laigily 

^^B  leavened  with  inSoential  pablio  men.      Among  tiieae  it  wonld  be 

^^B  strange  it  Boger  llovedea  were  not  provided  for ;  that  he  was  aok 

^H  bowaver,  we  hare  no  proof. 

^^M  The  aewi  of  Geoffrey's  nomination  lo  the  arcbUaboprio  mwt 

I    "^ 

L 


■  oil.  Oenk  (Ang.  Bkc  toL  iL).  T.  moA  OmOng  Uai 
OatfT.p.M0.  bwn  ouelMied   hr   fieuy    A««l 

•  Bm.  PM.  11.  IH.    ItUuUadlhM  MonUa  jMlhi  WiBkn  o(&U«t 

Beon  a  ha^  oanftnued  Ou  anoiiii-  VS^im,  WlUJas  ^OUMlUaad  Bm 

-Mil.  chsrd   i*  Poitat  If  Uctenl  el  lb* 

■  Than  b  a  dUBeolty  in  ilnwli^  oe  MeeaU  ol  PtoswaH ;  gtaea  el  Asefa 
a rqpder  llM, leiw  d  tiu  mnl  ead  Mmtlm  HMnriea  hj  liiilliitii 


Meatac  Kfard,  VOUatD  o 


naetes  hay  ibe   imlMsd  el  Bm- 
thealisv  Bs^  Mnrtec  waa  bmAv 
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have  reached  England  with  the  news  of  Henry's  death ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  said  that  he  turned  the  fact  of  his  holding  the  great  seal 
to  advantage,  by  sealing  letters  of  collation  to  vacant  prebends  after 
his  father's  decease  ^  and  before  the  seal  of  the  new  king  was  made. 
If  the  charge  is  true,  his  purpose  probably  was  to  insure  himself  a 
certain  party  among  the  canons.  Hoveden  very  justly  remarks 
upon  the  act  as  disgraceful  if  true ;  ^  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
anything  was  done  without  the  direction  of  Henry,  whose  death  was 
sudden  and  whose  last  commands  were  confided  to  Geoffrey. 
Richard  seems  to  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  nomination  at 
first ;  Henry's  promise  made  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  July  at  Ghinon 
was  confirmed  by  the  new  sovereign  at  Bouen,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  investiture  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,^  and  Geoffrey  immediately  despatched  his  officers  with 
royal  letters  to  York  to  replace  those  of  the  king  and  the  dean,  and 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  election,  which  must  necessarily  be 
conducted  in  canonical  form.  So  little  time  was  lost  in  doing  this, 
that  on  the  10th  of  August  the  chapter  assembled  to  make  the 
election. 

The  prospect  of  having  such  an  archbishop  as  Geoffrey  after  a 
long  interval  of  quasi-independence  was  not  very  welcome  to  the 
York  clergy ;  but  at  first  they  seem  to  have  made  the  best  of  it. 
The  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  who  probably  saw  the  way  to 
promotion  open  elsewhere,  sent  a  letter  of  proxy  to  assent  to  it ;  ^ 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  canons  present  followed  the  lead  ;  but  the 
act  was  not  completed  without  a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of 
Master  Bartholomew,  the  dean's  official,  who  appealed  to  the  pope 
against  the  election  as  invalid,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his 
principal,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  the  only  surviving  suffragan. 
William  of  Newburgh  tells  us  that  the  precentor  was  frightened  into 
taking  part ;  ^  but  as  we  find  him  a  little  later  good  friends  with 
6eof&ey,  on  whose  support  he  may  have  reckoned  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  treasurership,  it  is  probable  that  he  joined  willingly  in  the 
election. 

Geoffrey  seems  to  have  considered  that  his  promptness  in  obtaining 
canonical  election  superseded  the  necessity  of  further  watchfulness. 


«■  Geoffrey's 
misuse  of 
his  father's 
xeal 


The  vacan- 
fies  pro- 
bably filled 
up  by  Henry 
before  his 
<leath 


Geoffrey's 
iiomlnatiQn 
couflrmed 
by  Richaxd 


Blection  of 
Geoffrey  by 
the  chapter 


Time  lost  by 
Geoffrey 
nfter  Uie 
election 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  274. 

*  That  the  accusation  was  rife  seems 
to  be  shown  by  Oiraldus,  who  men- 
tions that  Geoffrey  immediately  on  his 
father's  death  sealed  up  the  great  seal 
with  the  seals  of  the  barons  who  were 
present,  and  sent  it  to  Richard  (V. 
Galfr.  p.  382)  Richard  himself  be- 
lieved or  found  it  convenient  to  believe 


the  charge,  and  OeofFrey  seems  to  have 
admitted  or  not  to  have  contradicted 
it.     Hoveden,  iii.  274. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  73. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  77.    Hoveden,  iii.  7. 

»  W.  Newb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  Ralph 
de  Diceto  also  mentions  that  Hamo 
published  the  election  in  place  of  the 
absent  dean,  o.  653. 


TUS  CHROHICLK  OF  KOGRR  OF  HOTEDBX 

B«  neglocted  to  keep  Eicb&rd  in  tight,  and  iostMd  o(  fDUowiait  ^ 

oourt  to  EDgbvDil  Bt  oDct>,  Hpant  Maint)  wwk*  in  vkitiag  i^  mMm  in 

Anjoa  uid  Toumine.    Ginldafl  C&robreiuiia '  slleftea  tli^i  be  WW 

reluctant  to  take  orders,  am)  so  to  cat  himmlf  off  fratn  ft  nawli 

ebftnoe  o(  auoouesioD  to  the  throne.     It  ia  paawble  thai  Uura  amy  be 

ft  grain  of  truth  in  the  assertion ;  that  he  was  anxiooi  to  r«tda  hfa 

bold  on  the  eee  of  York  without  taking  order*  until  it  wu  ftbaolftlil; 

neoeesary  ;  it  is  abo  poaaible  that  Riofaard's  dengn  was  lo  dnw  Iub 

Into  Holy  Orders  by  the  hope  ol  the  ftrchiopisoopfttei,  iDtaadin^  ■■ 

was  afterwards  done,  that  by  means  of  pecnniary  etftcMoM  bbI 

enforced  exile  he  kboold  ho  disarmed  of  any  power  that  tba  pontiHi 

entitled  him  to.     All  this  ia,  however,  oonjecturaL    The  twl  «M 

that  from  the  very  moment  that  hia  promotion  waa  annoanead  ft  lai|p 

grj*"""      number  of  inflaencea  wore  aat  lo  work  ftgainet  him.    Qaoui  Elaamr 

jiNBiBnt      DftturftUy  disliked  her  hnafaaod'a  natural  aon.  whoeo  bahavkmr  lo  Vt 

nan.  M-       father  waa  in  eueh  atrooft  oontiast  with  that  of  her  uwn  cbiMlift 

STa*"''''     Biahop  Hugh  ile  Puiset  waa  very  much  disinclined  tn  aeoapt  aa  Ui 

I  Willi!"       auperior  ao  enei^etic  a  person  aa  G%fifinj,   and  waa  not  widwM 

I  hope  of  obtaining  the  see  o(  York  for  his  nephew  Boncbard.*    Tta 

P  miniaterial  party,  rootttd  by  Hubttrt  Walter  and  re[B«Mnted  by  B 

OlftDvitl,  remonstrated  against  the  appointment ;  and  tba  < 

who  bad  been  ftbaent  or  in  the  minority  at  the  itlactioii,  n 

gtj^''      by  Hubert  Waltar,  puahed  their  appeal.    Thia  appeal  ww 

watw         renewed  by  Hubart  in  the  presence  of  fiva  hiabopa,  a  few  daya  ate 

Biebard's  Undiuft,  at  Winch««ter ;  and  th»  raault  waa  the  iaaniaf  of 

ft  mftodate  (ram  that   place  tbfti  thft  pfupwty,  both  lampml  aaA 

o«A«f  >      eplritual,  at  the  see  should  remain  aa  It  waa  at  the  doftlh  of  tha  hi* 

4i«aH4      Ung.    In  conaequanoe  of  this  Geoffrey's  aerrftnla  wan  diapharf  If 

thoM  of  the  daftn  and  the  exohequar.* 

*>■■>■  Qsolfrey,  floding  that  he  was  qiuckly  losing  tbe  hold  ob  Hi 

1 1  lis  I         brother  which  the  tamor**  oonsequaot  on  hia  falber'a  daalh  bad  gtiaa 

£Lte        him,  now   h&Htcned    to   England,   met  the  repreeoniatiTae  ol  tha 

chapter  at  LondoQ,  and  after  a  abow  of  reluctftne*  gave  Ua  losflMl 

Mnaenl  to  the  eloetion.*    Tbeoos  he  prooeedad  to  Wlodatw,  vhaa 

after  oonaddeAbbdifBooltieabeeeema  to  bavanada  good  Uapoailln 

agftitut  all  opponaDbi,  or  perhaps  to  have  oatUd  tbam  ia  jgamitm 

msda  lo  secure  the  fickle  (ftToor  of  Riobard.    Be  i^paarad  at  tha 

ooroBftllan  aa  aleot  of  York  ;*  bai  the  apiisal  prekably  raodend  il 

neoasaary  that  the  process  of  alaotloD  sboold  ba  nnsw*!,  or  at  aU 

avaots  raoeira  papal  oootinnfttian. 

At  tba  ooanoU  of  Plpowdl  Richard  attemplsd,  by  Ua  JlsfclbaUua 


Lp.s*r 

lNlU.  TT. 
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of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  to  satisfy  all  the  opposing  interests  involved  ^/S!***°°" 
in  this  question.    To  Geoffrey  he  gave  the  archbishopric ;  Hubert  coanou  oc 
Walter  was  reconciled  by  his  appointment  to  Salisbury  ;  Godfrey  de     ^ 
Lucy  got  his  expected  promotion  at  Winchester;  the  bishop  of 
Durham  obtained  for  Bouchard  the  treasurership  of  York,  vacated 
by  Geofi&ey,  and  gave  his  formal  assent  to  the  election  of  GeofiPrey.^ 
The  difficulties  of  the  appointment  were,  however,  complicated  by  the 
conduct  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who,  remembering  the  old  strife 
between  York  and  Canterbury,  forbade  the  consecration  of  Geofi&ey 
by  any  other  bishop  than  himself.    This  was  especially  unreasonable,  Appeal  of 
as  Baldwin  was  now  starting  for  the  Crusade ;  Geoffirey's  confirma-  bI^wIo 
tion  at  Bome  could  not  be  transacted  before  he  departed,  and  the 
king  had  determined  that  GeofiPrey  should  not  set  foot  in  England 
during  his  absence.    Geoffrey  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  <>eoirrey  is 
this,  for  a  week  after  the  council  he  obtained  priest's  orders  from  the  priest 
bishop  of  Whithem  at  Southwell,  and  sent  Adam  of  Thornovere  to 
Bome  to  apply  for  his  pall ;  ^  the  king,  however,  forbade  his  sailing  at 
this  time. 

At  this  juncture  a  little  common  sense  and  self-restraint  might  hu  want  of 
have  stood  Geoffrey  in  good  stead.  He  was  eminently  impracticable,  pmi^'oe 
He  had  for  the  moment  got  rid  of  his  most  formidable  difficulties ; 
his  rivals  were  provided  for  by  promotion,  and  he  himself  was  almost 
in  possession.  Bichard  had  allowed  him  to  visit  his  see,  and  had 
commissioned  him  to  go  as  far  as  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  the 
baronage  of  Yorkshire  to  meet  William  the  Lion,  whom  he  was  to 
conduct  to  Canterbury  to  do  homage.  From  Southwell  he  made 
his  way  to  York,  where  he  speedily  involved  himself  in  new 
troubles. 

Geoffrey  had  been  at  York  sixteen  years  before,  when  as  elect  of  h\»  visit  to 
Lincoln  he  had  headed  the  king's  forces  against  the  Mowbrays  in  ^^'^ 
the  great  rebellion  of  1174,  and  having  beaten  them  had   been 
received  in  the  ancient  city  in  triumph.^    In  that  struggle  he  had 
shown  qualities   that  seemed   beyond  his  years ;   now,  a  man  of 
mature  age,   he  showed    a  want  of  tact  that  would  have  been 
remarkable  in  a  boy.     The  promotion  of  Hubert  Walter  had  vacated  The  new 
the  deanery,  and  the  king  had  given  it  to  Henry,  brother  of  the  great  there**  ^ 
William  Marshall ;  he  and  Bouchard  de  Puiset  were  now  at  York 
waiting  to  be  installed.     Although  the  king's  right  to  fill  up  the 
places,  which  became  vacant  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  seems  to 
have  been  fully  recognised,  Geoffrey  was  vexed  to  see  himself  deprived 
of  the  two  best  preferments  in  his  gift ;  the  precentor  Hamo  had 
already,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  archbishop,  refused  to  install 

•  Gir.  Camb.  p.  383.  «  Benedict,  ii.  92. 

»  Gil .  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  p.  379. 
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the  new  d^nit&riea  on  the  gnmnd  that  the  right  tMlongid  to  Um 
uohbiBhop  only.  Oooffrejr  himaeU  refused  on  the  excuw  that  aatfl 
he  wu  confirmed  b;  the  pope  bii  Mta  woaU  be  li&ble  to  ht  ianHiMlti. 
The  dean  uid  tnuraror  haetenod  off  (o  oonplaio  lo  tba  ldn|. 
Geoffrey  wu  solemnly  reoeived  in  the  mineter,  bat  u  soon  m  the 
news  rauibed  Richard  ho  ordered  ell  the  lay  Mtataa  of  hit  btoUHr 
in  England  and  Pnncu  to  be  aeii^d.  Htsdoea  not,  homrar,  M«a  to 
have  threatened  bis  tenara  of  his  canonical  rights. 

Pmni  Vnrk  Guoffirey  proceeded  northwards,  met  tba  king  of  Beol^ 
and  brought  him  to  Centerbory,  whero  bo  fonnd  Riehard's  atthads 
ostnmnly  tlirualeninit.  His  unemioe  bad  improved  Ihalr  Ofpor- 
lotutiee.  Hubert  Walter,  although  now  biahop  of  Salisbury,  r 
his  claim ;  Hugh  do  Paiwit  vouchnl  for  tho  uncanonioal  efai 
of  Qeoffi^'s  election  ;  AtorieH  of  Geoffrey's  private  behavioor  wm 
invented  and  brooght  to  Kiohard :  he  had  boon  ascd  to  pat  theoonr 
of  a  gold  bowl  on  hie  head  and  aay,  '  Is  not  this  bead  fit  to  wear  a 
crown? '  and  he  had  trodden  undivfoot  a  portrait  »t  Richard,  wyiag 
that  such  a  king  as  be  ought  so  to  be  treated.'  And  now  the 
disappointed  dean  and  tniaMnror  put  in  their  word ;  the  man  was  a 
murderer,  the  son  of  an  adnlterer  and  a  whore,*  nnworthy  to  be 
promolsd  ki  tlio  priMth'xxT. 

OtolFrey,  agaiD  unwisely,  betook  himself  to  John  of  Anagni.  Ibe 
p^nl  Ufptte,  who  was  then  at  Dorer,  and  obtained  from  fabn 
confirmation  in  defiance  of  theso  appeals ;  *  so  littla  did  ba  turii^ 
•land  the  nature  nf  his  brother.  Richard  was  extremoly  Indlyaaa^ 
but  there  was  a  way  in  which  his  indignation  ecrald  at  any  Ifaoa  \» 
aasoagttd.  He  extorted  a  promise  fram  GtnOnj  to  pay  hhn  S^OQOt ; 
the  appeals  wen  then  withdrawn,  the  legate's  confirmation  iirogalw^ 
and  Geo&ay's  poaaeaslnns,  panooat  and  oBdal,  reslond.  Ha  In 
his  turn  had  to  confirm  the  appointments  of  the  king's  namiBM^ 
and  promised  to  lanew  the  covenaau  which  his  prodeewew  had  nadi 
with  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

Again  Oeotfroy  started  (or  the  north.  The  king  lafl  Ddw  on 
Deeambv  II.  Early  in  Janoaiy  the  arehbtahop  elael,  tbn  dsaa,  tai 
iba  tieaaiinr  wtm  at  York ;  and  before  tha  tweira  daya  of  fTlii  leliMa 
«m  over  tbsy  wan  io  a  tUcksr  (my  than  arar.  On  Iha  aro  af  Iba 
E^pbany  tbo  amdibiabop  prnpoaed  to  atlaod  vaapan  in  Iba  utHHr 
in  itata.  Tha  pneantor  Hano  and  tba  oCbsr  catMOf  wbo  «««  •■ 
hli  ahU  muted  to  ncain  him  in  pRioeaston.  Wfaetfaer  OaoAny  «aa 
behind  tbta  or  not  does  not  appoar  i  but  whan  tba  pnessaiaa  raabad 
tha  choir  they  fonnd  that  the  candlM  wan  Unhtad  and  HmX  IIm  dai 

■  'flBpr^lllui  •*  ralijldi'  lbs 
tocHMf  oord  mrtmMj  Imnl^ring  a  pan. 
Olr-Ounb-  V.  OtXti.  p-  S>U 
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and  treasurer  had  begun  the  service.     So  marked  and  gratuitous  an  He  \b  in- 
insult  roused  Geoffrey  at  once,  he  commanded  the  choir  to  be  silent,  Linster  by 
and    the    precentor  in  a  more  constitutional  way  seconded  the  to»JSer*°* 
command.     The  order  was  obeyed  and  Geofi&ey  himself  began  to 
sing  the  service ;  thereupon  the  treasurer  ordered  the  candles  to  be 
extinguished :    the    management    of    the    lights  belonged  to  the 
treasurer  as  much  as  that  of  the  singing  did  to  the  precentor ;  his 
command  also  was  obeyed,  and  Geoffrey  finished  the  vespers  in  the 
dark.    When  the  service  was  over  he  protested  loudly  against  the 
insult,  and  suspended  the  church  from  Divine  service  until  an  apology 
should  be  made  him.^ 

Geoffrey,  although  impracticable,  was  placable  enough ;  on  the  He  offers 
following  day  he  offered  to  meet  the  dean  and  treasurer  and  to  receive  ooDcUed 
amends.     The  church  was  full  of  clergy  and  citizens  anxious,  no 
doubt,  to  see  the  new  archbishop  and  canons,  as  well  as  to  witness 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.    The  two  parties  met  in  the  choir,  and 
Geofl&rey  was  ready  to  be  reconciled  ;  but  the  two  dignitaries  not  ^^  *»  ^^ 
only  refused  an  apology  but  tried  to  get  up  a  demonstration  against  flight  of  tiie 
him.     A  riot  followed  ;  the  citizens  took  Geoffrey's  part,  and  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  by  him  from  falling  on  his  opponents.     Dismayed 
at  the  result,  they  had  recourse  to  flight ;  one  took  refuge  in  the 
tomb  of  S.  William,  the  other  in  the  deanery.     Unhappily  Geoffrey 
was  not  now  content  with  their  discomfiture;  he  excommunicated 
them  both  and  closed  the  church.^ 

This   unfortunate  affray  defeated  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Unfortonate 
Geof&ey's  visit.    It  offended  Hugh  de  Puiset,   who,   as  justiciar,  qocnces 
forbade  the  tenants  of  the  see  to  pay  any  money  to  the  elect ;  '  and 
it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  to  his  uncertain  tenure  of  his  office, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  loan.    He  had  to  follow  Bichard 
to  France  without  the  money  that  he  had  promised.    He  found  him 
at  Lions,^  about  Easter,  told  his  story,  and  found  himself  again 
disseised.     Not  content  with  this,  the  king  now  sent  the  bishop  of  Riohani 
Bath,   Reginald   Fitz- Jocelin ;   Nicolas,  dean  of  S.  Julian's  at  Le  offended 
Mans  ;  and  Bouchard  de  Puiset,  to  Rome  to  forbid  his  recognition 
by  the  pope.*'*     For  this,  however,  they  were  too  late  ;  Clement  HI.  ti»  pope 
had  already  on  March  7  confirmed  the  election  and  sent  the  pall.^  election 
After  another  tedious  negotiation  with  Bichard,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  offered  to  surrender  the  estates  of  the  see  for  a  yearly 
pension,  he  obtained  grace.     At  V6zelai  he  paid  800  marks  down ; 

»  Hoveden,  iii.  31,  32.  *  Gir.  Camb.  p.  886. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  32.  *  Ralph  de  Diceto,  653.     The  pope 

'  Gir.  Canib.  p.  386.  mentions    that    Alexander    III.    had 

*  Gir.  Camb.  p.  386.    Kicbard  was  already  granted  (Geoffrey  a  dispensa- 

at  Lions  in  Easter  week.    Foedera,  i.  tion ;    from    the    bar,  no    doubt,  of 

51.  illegitimacy. 
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IJOOOL  the  king  fargavo  hini ;  the  UUnce  of  the  itbt  ha  wm  to 
I  tmiUlt  lor  Kt  thn  Rsohc^uar.'  IWforo  he  ptkrtal  with  Ricbud  Iw  \»i 
f  I^^MlMr  that  ho  would  nut  retarn  to  EdkUiuI  within  tbne  jt»n. 
QiUBttj  rptired  to  Tuiini,  wbonoo  hn  Mnt  his  Kgwnta  to  BonH  (o 
Wftteh  the  pmceedinifti  of  bis  advemries,  u>d,  if  thajr  ooold  doI 
obtain  an  ordor  (or  his  speoly  oon««cntioc,  to  proouro  tb*  a 
ot  the  UitUn  which  Hu^h  de  Puisel  had  obtained  rehMcLnft  him  b 
his  dependoooe  on  thn  see  ot  York.  QwBnj'w  Bgcata  oc 
oocanon  wan  Simon  ol  Apulia,  an  Italian  lawTar,  who  had  i 
Henrj  IL,  and  whom  h«  now,  or  a  littln  later,  mad*  ehftiwol 
York  :  hia  friend  Hamo  the  precontor ;  William  Teatan),  a 
of  Noltinghatn,  and  Ralph  Wi{{etoft,  canon  iif  Ripon  ;  all  ol  wbcn. 
except  the  last,  afterwarda  took  a  decided  part  aftainst  him.* 
For  a  7uar  and  a  quarter  (JoalTrejr  ttajred  at  Tuur<.  I>uring  thh 
'  time  LonRChamp  was  anprame  in  England ;  Hagb  de  Puiael  radsead 
to  inxignificamw,  and  livinn  at  Hdwdon ;  the  duan  and  tmunirv  all- 
powerful  in  York.  \Vhat  little  action  was  taken  in  bis  tKiDoenw  «■■ 
oanied  on  at  Rome  and  Mouina.  In  April  1 191  Rloanor  was  ia> 
ttnutfld  b;  Richard  to  inform  the  pope  that  the  objectiona  to  hia 
brother's  consecration  were  removed.'  Cehwtine  IIU  within  a  niaaUi 
of  bis  own  deration  to  the  papacy,  issued  an  order  lo  the  archbisfauf 
o(  Tunn  to  oonsecrmta  him,  and  on  the  11  lb  o(  Hay  aatbodirt  Ua 
to  osaet  from  Bishop  Hn^h  de  Puiset  the  professioii  of  "^Hhutt 
which  Clement  III.  bad  allowed  bim  to  dsoline.*  Of  tbia  Hogh  ma 
tmmediatalj  Lntnrmsd  b;  his  ogaots,  and  tnrthwitb  appealed  ijalail 
it  as  involrini;  a  grievance  to  bis  ohurch,  pladng  fats  own  pnsoa  aoi 
ohnrob,  with  all  its  membars,  under  tbe  apedal  proteetlon  of  lbs  Etif 
Sea.*  Aooordittg  to  Giraldus.  the  archbishop  had  beoo  ralnaaid  bom 
his  promise  to  stajr  away  fnun  En^Und  fur  three  jeaia.  bafon  ba 
parted  from  Richard ;  but  the  euct  truth  or  falsehood  of  tUa  atato- 
nwBt  has  never  been  olmrad  up.*  He  dow  preparM)  fur  Ua  bopis 
enUoa  and  for  Ua  return  hmaa  aa  soon  oa  it  should  be  eoniplaisd. 

Be  was  oanMcmted  by  the  arohbisbop  of  Tonra  in  the  cbttrefa  ol 
S.  Uaorioe  at  Toore  on  the  IStfa  of  Augnat,  and  rwehad  iba  pall 
the  «m«  day  from  tbe  abbot  nf  Uarmontier.'  That  dooa,  he  laml 
a  letter  to  tbe  bishop  of  Dnrfaam  to  alkand  a  sjmod  of  tbe  pTOTiwee  vi 
Yoril  on  tbe  Monday  after  Michaehnas,  in  which  be  aboald  bnlb 


•  a\r.  Caak  ^  UT. 

•  Olr.  Ounb.  p.  MT-  WiUUn  of 
tbwbWKti  *^  tnaaUMW  Uaww  ot 
Apnliai  ■■  "  ■' 
ai«hbi* 


•hWllHipBt 

•  BonSmt, 


isBriaslBal  ^mI  «I  Um 
A  Bone.  Uk  ti.  eap^  If. 


.loa 


•  TUa  leUw  Is  |iriBlMl  to  Um  Mo^ 
nssileeo,    vL    UH.      The   prlvtlw 
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renew  his  profession  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  detaining 
the  procurations  due  to  the  see  of  York  from  the  jurisdictions  of 
AUertonshire  and  Howdenshire.^  On  the  receipt  of  this  summons 
Hugh  again  appealed  to  Rome. 

The  story  of  the  landing  of  Geoffrey,  his  imprisonment  and  release,  mi  landing, 
the  part  he  took  in  the  humiliation  of  Longchamp,  and  the  revolution  ll^'^d 
that  followed,  need  not  he  told  here.^    He  joined  for  a  moment  with  S^So^f 
Hugh  de  Puiset  and  William  Marshall  in  this  business,  but  almost  I'WisoiJwnp 
before  it  was  over  the  quarrel  broke  out  again.    Longchamp's  de- 
position took  place  on  the  lOth  of  October.    That  done,  Hugh  laid 
his  case  before  the  bishops.     Geoffrey  hastened  by  Northampton, 
where  he  had  studied  in  earlier  years,  and  was  still  sufficiently  popular 
to  be  welcomed  with  a  procession,  to  York,  where  he  was  enthroned  Hegtm  to 
with  great  solemnity  on  All  Saints*  day.'     Bishop  Hugh  failed  to  m^^LSSoi- 
make  his  appearance,  and  after  three  citations,*  to  which  he  replied  hJSj®*'^ 
by  three  appeals,  was  excommunicated,  Geoffrey  so  far  disregarding 
moderate  counsels  as  to  direct  that  the  sacred  vessels  in  which  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  in  the  bishop's  presence  should  be  broken 
up,  as  polluted.^    Hugh  took  up  his  residence  again  at  Howden,  Haghoon- 
where  John  visited  him  at  Christmas ;  he  also  urged  his  appeal  at  sentenoe 
Rome.    Exasperated  by  this  contempt,  Geoffrey  excommunicated  him  ^^^^. 
a  second  time  in  more  violent  terms  than  before,  on  Candlemas  day  Jjjj^^®***** 
1192.fi 

Not  content,  apparently,  with  making  one  inveterate  and  powerful  Appeal  of 
enemy,  and  involving  himself  in  one  suit  at  Rome,  Geoffrey  soon  Sf*(S2o«Q^ 
after  this  excommunicated  the  prioress  of  Clementhorpe  for  resisting  ^***t*' 
his  command  to  reduce  her  little  nunnery  to  dependence  on  the 
distant  abbey  of  Godstow.^     She  also  carried  her  wrongs  to  the  pope. 
The  heavy  hand  of  Geoffrey  fell  also  on  the  chapter.    Henry  Marshall  New  appeair 
and  Bouchard  de  Puiset  were  stimulated  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  cano^  and 
renew  their  appeals,  and  a  new  quarrel  emerged,  the  causes  of  which  SanSSoni 
are  obscure,  but  which  alienated  from  the  archbishop  his  old  servant 
Adam  of  Thornovere,  Peter  de  Ros,  the  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and 
Hugh  Murdac,  another  of  the  canons.     As  usual,  Geoffrey  excom- 
municated them,  and  as  usual,  they  appealed.^     Matters  looked  so 
threatening  that  at  Mid-Lent  the  queen  summoned  the  two  prelates  to 
London  to  compel  them  to  keep  the  peace.    They  obeyed  the  sum-  Fauure  of 
mons  ;  Hugh  offered  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  bishops,  but  attrafpTata 
Geoffrey  insisted  that  he  should  sue  to  him  for  absolution  and  promise  ^J°*'*"*' 
obedience.     Hugh  answered  that  if  that  was  the  archbishop's  view 

»  Hoveden,  iii.  168,  169.  •  Benedict,  ii.  287. 

'  See  above,  pp.  233-245.  '  Hoveden,  iii.  188.      Benedict,  ii. 

'  Gir.  Gamb.  p.  400.  240. 

*  Benedict,  ii.  225,  226.  •  Benedict,  ii.  248. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  169. 
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ba  would  make  no  petuw  with  him  unleaa  he  voatd  pabUdy  o 
thftt  his  MntcDce  of  ^xoommanicAtinn  wm  null.  Clgoflrojr  wooU  sot 
heu  of  this,  and  harint;  added  to  the  nomber  of  his  eraeraiM  tba 
bishop  of  Lnmlon  and  uUwr  ■affragaiut  of  Canturburj,  whom  h»  had 
outraged  by  haTin^  bia  croos  borne  eract  at  tbe  Temple,  raUiiMd 
BOmewhal  discomfited  to  his  own  pTorinc*.' 

It  w-BH  jtMt  ut  ibia  juuGture  Ifaal  a  eommiaaion  waa  brotiKht  triai 
Bome,  direoted  to  tbo  bishop*  of  Lincoln  and  RochMtar  and  tha 
abbot  of  Potarborongh,  ordering  ihtmi  In  ducUro  that  tbe  pop«  bai 
aimuUed  tbe  sentence  aflafnsi  Bishop  Uugb  ;  *  and  farther  «nj<]iiUiif 
on  them  that,  if  on  inqnirj  the/  found  that  the  archbishop  had  taaned 
the  orders  for  destroying  the  sacred  veuela,  the  bisbop  aboaU  as 
longer  be  bonnl  to  make  his  pnrfonioQ  of  obadisDc*.  Tha  Jndflaa 
delegate  undertook  to  arrange  this  qnarrd.  After  a  baaring  mrij  in 
tiu  spring  they  adjourned  to  Midsammer  day,  aad  hotn  MidamuMr 
day,  as  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  abaant  from  England,  to  tba  hsM 
of  8.  Oaliitos.*  Tbe  other  disputes  Quean  Blaanor  aad  tha  Jnslialar, 
Walter  of  Coutanoes,  took  in  hand.  It  was  nicwary  to  atnd  Ha^ 
i»  Puisot  tn  France  on  imporlanl  business ;  he  r«f  used  to  go  iinlM 
lite  questions  were  settled.  Umlor  this  stimnliu  tbay  iaauBd  par- 
•mptory  letters  to  Oeoffrvy  la  satisfy  his  discantented  ehaptw,  Md 
directad  WtlUam  StateviUe,  in  cnae  of  bia  noa-oompUaaoi^  to  aria* 
tbe  whole  eatatae  of  the  aee.* 

It  would  bare  been  madness  to  disobey  snob  a  monition;  lot- 
tooalaly  for  Qeoffrey,  his  opponenta  were  growing  tirad  of  tha  qooImL 
Booehard  de  Pnisal,  Adam  of  ThoraoTare,  Hugh  Mnrdae,  aad  Pal« 
da  Boa  oonaentad  to  ask  formally  tot  absolution,  and  OaoAay,  in 
ntam  for  tha  ooooesainn,  reinstated  them  in  their  stalls  and  anohi- 
inanta.*  Hamo  aad  Bcuohard  also  under  his  auapioas  patehad  ap  m 
■graementt  by  which  tiwy  dividinl  the  »Y*naa  of  tha  t 
Bondkaid  was  to  bold  it  tor  lifn.  unleas  be  changed  his  p 
reooived  higher  promotion ;  Hamu  in  soeb  oaae  to  hafa  Ibe  i^ 
nrakm  of  tha  dignity.  Only  tbo  dean  held  out,  and  ayintt  hfa 
Iba  arcbbisbop  burled  an  avalancha  of  eniasa,  going  ao  tar  *a  la 
(Imo  hia  motropotitan  eity  under  intatdiot  ao  long  aa  it  wna  poUnled 
'Igr  Banry  Uanfaall's  p 
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At  thia  point  we  lose  the  guidance  of  the  Chronicle  of  Benedict,  ReconoUia- 
and  Hoveden  does  not  immediately  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story ;  arohbiihop 
but  it  would  appear  from  a  scanty  notice  preserved  by  Gervase  of  n^h^in^**** 
Canterbury,^   that  the  judges    delegate   arranged   a  reconciliation  October  ii9S 
between  GeoflErey  and  Hugh  at  Northampton  in  October,  the  old 
bishop  consenting  at  last  to  recognise  his  canonical  superior.     The 
reconciliation  lasted  for  some  time,  being  no  doubt  strengthened  by 
the  union  which  was  effected  throughout  the  north  against  John, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  imprisonment. 
The  most  obdurate  of  Geof&ey's  opponents  was  also  got  rid  of  soon 
after.     Richard  whilst  in  Germany  nominated  the  dean  of  York  to  PrOTaotion 
the  see  of  Exeter. 

Up  to  this  time  we  may  fairly  regard  Geoflfrey  as  not  more  sinned  Geoffrey 
against  than  sinning.     AU  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  the  pro-  by  Richard, 
yoking  attitude  of  his  opponents,  the  low  standard  of  ecclesiastical  waiter,  and 
morality,  are  insufficient  to  excuse  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  awful  Mmmta 
weapon  of  excommunication.    Henceforth  we  see  him  the  victim,  not 
only  of  grossly  unfair  treatment  by  Bichard,  but  of  the  less  obvious 
persistent  hostility  of  Hubert  Walter,  and  of  cruel  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  his  own  servants.     His  own  conduct  is  as  far  as  ever  from  Geoffrey's 
being  impeccable ;  he  is  still  a  violent,  intemperate,  impracticable  nbie  oharac- 
man  of  the  world,  but  he  has  no  longer  to  contend  with  opponents 
whose  party  principles  and  prejudices  palliate  the  guilt  of  their  con- 
duct towards  him  ;  his  enemies  are  now  the  men  whose  fortunes  he 
has  founded,  and  for  whom  in  great  measure  the  actions  have  been 
done  which  gave  an  excuse  for  the  enmity  of  his  earlier  foes. 

The  news  of  Richard's  imprisonment  reconciled  him  for  a  time  AuenaUon 
with  Hugh  de  Puiset,  and  the  promotion  of  Henry  Marshall  delivered  in  the  chap- 
him  from   his   greatest  personal  enemy  in  the  chapter.     But  the 
necessities  of  Bichard 's  ransom  compelled   him  to  take  measures 
which  alienated  all  his  friends  at  York,  whilst  the  negotiations  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  dean  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  his  oldest 
and  most  confidential  servant  into  a  bitter  and  inveterate  personal 
enemy,  whose  conduct  bocame  a  precedent  and  excuse  for  a  long  series 
of  desertions.     The  promotion  of  Hubert  Walter  to  the  archbishopric  ^^^^^ 
of  Canterbury,  shortly  followed  by  his  nomination  to  the  justiciar-   waKer 
ship,  and  a  year  later  by  his  appointment  as  legate,  placed  the  unfor- 
tunate and  imprudent  Geoffrey  at  the  mercy  of  an  old  and  honourable 
but  still  determined  enemy. 

Among  the  first  persons  in  England  to  whom  Bichard  in  his  ^^J^J^^j. 
great  emergency  applied  for  help  in  raising  the  ransom  money  was  frey's  aw  in 
Geoffrey,^  on  whom,  notwithstanding  his  treatment  of  him,  he  felt  he  of  his 

ransom 
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ha  would  make  no  paaca  with  him  unleaa  he  would  pablkljr  ennlMi 
Hut  bia  sentence  of  oxoommaoication  wu  nail.  Qaotbaj  wuoU  Dot 
haar  of  Una,  au)  having  added  to  the  oumber  □(  hie  wtemiw  tha 
biihop  of  London  and  other  anffraganii  of  Cantorbury,  whcon  be  had 
outnged  bjr  bavint;  hie  croea  borne  eract  at  the  Tempta,  i 
somewhat  discomfitoil  to  his  own  province.' 

It  waa  jmit  at  Ihti  Jiiuoture  that  a  oommiaaiOD  waa  broaght  I 
Borne,  directed  to  the  biahopH  of  Lincoln  and  Rocfaeat«  <tB4'i 
'  abbot  of  Pelerboroagb,  orderine  Ihi'iii  t^i  dixlora  that  tha  pop*  M 
aBBoUad  the  aeotenee  affainat  Disfaop  Ilogh  : '  am)  further  •  ' 
on  tbam  that,  if  on  inqnirj  thejr  found  that  the  arohbiabop  bad  b 
the  orders  (or  deatro^lng  tha  aaored  veaaela,  tba  biahop  iboald  u 
longar  be  bound  to  make  hit  profoaaloa  of  obadiuoa.  Tba  jndgai 
delegate  undarlook  to  arrange  thla  quaml.  Af  Iw  a  baaring  aarly  in 
the  spring  tbef  adjoamcd  to  Midanmmor  da;,  and  from  Midiiiiiiiiar 
day,  an  the  biahop  of  Durham  was  absent  from  England,  to  tba  iMri 
of  a.  Oalixtos.*  The  otbor  dlapntas  Qtuten  Eleanor  and  tha  JusUoIk, 
Walter  of  Contaneaa,  took  in  hand.  It  was  naoeaaary  to  saod  Ha^ 
da  Puiset  to  Pranoo  on  tmporiant  bnaineaa ;  he  nfuaad  to  go  nitliW 
the  qaeations  were  aettled.  Undor  this  stimalos  they  iwned  pw- 
amptorjr  tattan  to  Ooofft*]'  to  aattafy  his  dlacontenlcd  ehaptar,  aad 
dinotad  William  Stntevitle,  lo  case  of  his  non-oampUaaae,  In  aiiaa 
tba  whole  aatatee  of  the  see.* 

It  would  have  bean  madnaas  to  disobey  aooh  a  monitku;  far- 
ttinately  for  GeoSirey,  his  opponents  ware  growing  tirad  of  thaoootart. 
lk>uchanl  du  PiiiHet,  Adam  of  Thoniovere,  Hugh  Mnidao.  aad  Mar 
de  Bos  consented  lo  ask  formally  (or  absolntion,  and  Oaolbij,  ta 
latttm  for  tha  oonoaaalon,  reinstated  ihara  in  tb^  stalls  and  annls- 
Btaote.*  Hamo  and  Bonobaivl  also  under  bis  anajuoes  patebad  np  «■ 
agnmont,  by  wUofa  they  divided  Um  revanoa  of  the  traaaorataUp. 
Bouchard  waa  lo  boU  it  (or  life,  nnleas  he  changed  bia  ptoteaioa  or 
itaeuTed  tugbar  promotion ;  Uamo  in  aocb  oaae  to  have  Um  n- 
^wsion  of  Um  dignity.  Only  Uie  dean  held  out,  and  against  Unt 
Iba  arebbisbop  hurled  an  avalanche  o(  ouiaaa,  going  ao  far  aa  to 
Jitoe  his  metropolitan  city  under  interdict  ao  long  as  it  waa  p 
^  Henry  Uanfaall's  p 
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At  this  point  we  lose  the  guidance  of  the  Chronicle  of  Benedict,  ReconoUia- 
and  Hoveden  does  not  immediately  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story ;  arahbiBhop 
but  it  would  appear  from  a  scanty  notice  preserved  by  Gervase  of  HiJsh^to*^**^ 
Canterbury,^    that  the  judges    delegate   arranged  a  reconciliation  October  iim 
between  Geoffrey  and  Hugh  at  Northampton  in  October,  the  old 
bishop  consenting  at  last  to  recognise  his  canonical  superior.     The 
reconciliation  lasted  for  some  time,  being  no  doubt  strengthened  by 
the  union  which  was  effected  throughout  the  north  against  John, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  imprisonment. 
The  most  obdurate  of  Geoffrey's  opponents  was  also  got  rid  of  soon 
after.     Richard  whilst  in  Germany  nominated  the  dean  of  York  to  Promotion 

__  of  the  dean 

the  see  of  Exeter. 

Up  to  this  time  we  may  fairly  regard  Geoffrey  as  not  more  sinned  Geoffrey 
against  than  sinning.     All  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  the  pro-  by  Richard, 
yoking  attitude  of  his  opponents,  the  low  standard  of  ecclesiastical  waiter,  and 
morality,  are  insufficient  to  excuse  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  awful  w^^qu 
weapon  of  excommunication.    Henceforth  we  see  him  the  victim,  not 
only  of  grossly  unfair  treatment  by  Richard,  but  of  the  less  obvious 
persistent  hostility  of  Hubert  Walter,  and  of  cruel  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  his  own  servants.    His  own  conduct  is  as  far  as  ever  from  Geoffrey's 
being  impeccable ;  he  is  still  a  violent,  intemperate,  impracticable  abS'ohanc. 
man  of  the  world,  but  he  has  no  longer  to  contend  with  opponents 
whose  party  principles  and  prejudices  palliate  the  guilt  of  their  con- 
duct towards  him ;  his  enemies  are  now  the  men  whose  fortunes  he 
has  founded,  and  for  whom  in  great  measure  the  actions  have  been 
done  which  gave  an  excuse  for  the  enmity  of  his  earlier  foes. 

The  news  of  Richard's  imprisonment  reconciled  him  for  a  time  Alienation 
with  Hugh  de  Puiset,  and  the  promotion  of  Henry  Marshall  delivered  in  the  chap- 
him  from  his  greatest  personal  enemy  in  the  chapter.     But  the 
necessities  of  Richard's  ransom  compelled   him  to  take  measures 
which  alienated  all  his  friends  at  York,  whilst  the  negotiations  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  dean  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  his  oldest 
and  most  confidential  servant  into  a  bitter  and  inveterate  personal 
enemy,  whose  conduct  became  a  precedent  and  excuse  for  a  long  series 
of  desertions.     The  promotion  of  Hubert  Walter  to  the  archbishopric  l[^^^^ 
of  Canterbury,  shortly  followed  by  his  nomination  to  the  justiciar-   waKer 
ship,  and  a  year  later  by  his  appointment  as  legate,  placed  the  unfor- 
tunate and  imprudent  Geoffrey  at  the  mercy  of  an  old  and  honourable 
but  still  determined  enemy. 

Among  the  first  persons  in  England  to  whom  Richard  in  his  ^*j^?^, 
great  emergency  applied  for  help  in  raising  the  ransom  money  was  frey'«  aw  in 
Geoffrey,^  on  whom,  notwithstanding  his  treatment  of  him,  he  felt  he  of  hia 
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oould  depend,  both  aa  his  fatlier'i  bod,  as  nn  ^ly  who  had  vnrjMAnf 
tu  (Mr  tram  John,  and  u  k  Boune  of  Kvenue  wbieh  if  hhiy 
tnuufied  would  not  be  bood  exhatut«d.  Oooffny  fbowtd  tba  gntkmt 
ftbcrity  iD  taking  ap  amu  (or  the  defence  of  Biob»rd'a  ri^ta ;  and 
with  Borenly  lees  xeal,  tempered  htiwerer  by  on  »ltght  miagiviiipi 
he  nndertook  to  negotikt«  for  siippliea.  He  kid  tbe  nuUer  of  Oa 
rmtwom  before  tbe  Cbapt«r  of  York  ; '  thronghool  Iha  kingdom,  Iw  nil, 
it  bad  been  agnwd  that  a  very  gnat  sacrifice  should  be  madi^  U  wm 
nooHsary  that  thtty  Nhnulil  nSor  a  fourth  part  of  tbetr  aoaoal  nmmmt, 
Horeden,  in  telling  the  alory,  risea  In  looa  (or  tlie  nonaal  to  dOals 
on  the  ingratitudu  o(  the  clergy.  Ue  called,  rrrtitiirtJlwd.  a 
tboae  canons  with  whom  hd  had  had  the  moat  friaadly  i 
whom  behad  enriched  anil  promoted,  to  do  this,  Tbejr  at  ooas  tomd 
rnuod  upon  him,  declared  that  he  waa  attempting  to  daatnjr  llv 
libertiea  of  bia  chnrcb,  and  that  from  hencelorlh  tbay  wiiald  fam 
nothing  mote  to  do  with  him.  The  threat  seena  to  hava  b«a 
literally  carried  out  They  left  him  to  the  oompaoy  of  his  b 
Mnranta,  eloaed  tbe  minster,  forbade  th«  ringing  of  the  balls,  si 
ttu  altera,  lacked  up  tbe  arcbbisbop'a  Htall  in  the  choir,  mail  hioafeal 
up  the  door  by  which  be  entered  the  church  from  hEs  palaea.  C» 
incident  with  this  unseemly  state  of  things  arose  tbe  quami  widt 
8im'>n  of  Apulia. 

This  unprincipled  advenlorer  we  hare  already  aeea  aeting  a* 
Oeoffrey'a  confidential  Ner\-ant.  He  had  Imhb  his  afsnt  al  Boom  ia 
1 190 ;  be  it  was  who  commanded  tbe  arcbbiahop's  ntiiwe  wfaMi  b* 
returned  to  England :  *  and  Oeoffmy  had  rtwaided  bim  with  tba  fill 
of  the  ohanoellorship  of  York,  and  even  promised  bin  tba  ravanioa 
of  tbe  proToatship  of  Beverley.  In  gratitude  and  hope  alike  be  ml^ 
have  boon  patient  with  a  master  wbooe  difftcnltiea  be  knew  faattar 
than  anyone  else.  Tbe  news  of  Henry  Marshall's  appuBtaMBt  te 
Exeter  reaohed  Qaoftey  whilst  he  was  slajing  at  Ripon,*  and  ha 
papaiad  to  fill  Dp  the  deanery.  He  had  a  brotlMr  nanad  Palar, 
probably,  aa  be  is  not  called  son  of  Henry  11.,  tba  son  tat  hie  nolbai 
by  one  of  her  otbor  lorara.  Peter  bad  bsen  made  aiebdeaeoa  o( 
Idnooln  some  yean  befora  Geolbey  oow  propoaed  to  make  him  tea 
of  York.  Ha  waa,  bowevw,  at  Paris,  and  Riebaid  bad  saol  fata 
Oormany  an  urgent  latter  deairiiig  that  John  of  fietbuM^  pranat  of 
Douay  and  linthar  to  tba  adTooata  Baldwin,  wbo  had  awwnipaiiiid 
him  on  his  return  from  PaleatJna  and  pfaared  bis  caplivl^,  ehoaU  hi 
appointdd.  In  rndar  to  avcdd  doing  this,  or  Isaving  Iha  pcaiKBHSl 
open,  OeoSray  ooDRulln)  his  two  friends,  Simon  and  HaflK\  who 
ware  with  htm  at  Ripon,  and  tbe  reeult  o(  tbe  delibenttfaia  im 
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that  Simon  was  nominated.     Shortly  after,  when  the  dread  of 
Bichard's  interference  had  blown  over,  Geof&ey  declared  that  he 
intended  him  merely  as  a  stopgap  for  his  brother  Peter.     Simon 
insisted  that  the  appointment  was  bona  fide,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  discontented  canons,  helping,   no  doubt,   to 
organise  the  opposition  on  the  subject  of  the  money  grant.    The  Bimonoc 
chapter  elected  him  to  the  deanery,  and  then  Geof&ey,  attempting  to  eie^by 
disarm  Bichard's  anger,  named  to  the  same  office  Philip  of  Poictiers,  ^'^^^p^ 
the  king's  favourite  chaplain  and  clerk,  who  became  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham. 

Both  parties  now  appealed  to  Bome,  and  both  took  the  precaution  Appeals  ou 
of  laying  the  circumstances  before  the  king  in  Germany.     Simon  oftbe^ 
visited  Bichard  in  person,  and  so  got  the  first  word.    The  king  at  ^"^"'^ 
first  contented  himself  wdth  forbidding  the  appeals  and  sunmioning 
Geoffrey  into  his  presence ;  but  finding  that  Geof&ey  did  not  obey  the  RiohMd 
summons,  he  allowed  the  canons  free  action  against  him.^  "^ 

The  archbishop's  delay  or  disobedience  was  thus  accounted  for.  oeoflny 

f&ila  fat  c^Miv 

He  had  started  on  the  receipt  of  the  king's  order  and  had  reached  the  tbeuog*! 
coast,  when  the  received  the  intelligence  of  the  closing  of  the  minster  •°™™*" 
and  the  other  outrageous  doings  of  the  chapter.^    He  immediately  He  Tiiita 
sent  to  York  by  his  clerks  a  peremptory  command  to  the  clergy  of  the  JhoMlSS 
cathedral  to  return  to  their  duties  ;  this  they  treated  with  contempt,  ^3*^^ 
and  the  archbishop  found  that  he  must  return  in  person.    He  did  so,  f^^^  ^ 
arrived  at  York  on  the  first  of  January  1194,  and  found  the  church    ^^^ 
deserted.^    Taking  counsel,  as  Hoveden  tells  us,  with  prudent  men, 
he  substituted  for  the  contumacious  clerks  another  body  of  chaplains, 
and  excommunicated  the  canons.    The  latter,  determined  to  lose  no 
time,  sent  four  of  their  number  to  the  king.    These  four  were  Hamo  Hamo  and 
the  precentor,  who  henceforth  throws  his  influence  into  the  scale  take  part 
against  Geoffrey  ;  Geoffrey  Muschamp,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  for  ■**'°**  ***" 
whom  the  archbishop  had  in  earlier  years  obtained  his  prebend  ; 
William  Testard,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  who,  like  Hamo,  had 
in  1190  acted  as  his  agent  in  Bome;  and  the  archdeacon  of  the 
West  Biding/      They  reached  Bichard  before  he  heard  from  his 
brother,  took  advantage  of  his  momentary  irritation,  and  obtained 
leave  to  carry  their  appeal  to  Bome.     Simon  of  Apulia  was  allowed  simoo  goee 
at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  deanery,  and  the  whole  ^    °^ 
party  proceeded  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Celestine  III.     A  few 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  229,  230.  ordered  back   by  the  archdeacon  of 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  223.     Oervase  says  Canterbury,  and  returned  to  York,  o. 

that  he  had  got  a  good  way  towards  1586.    That  was  perhaps  the  Canter- 

the  sea,  going  by  cross-country  roads  bury  view  of  the  story. 

in  order  to  carry  his  cross  erect  in  '  Hoveden,  iii.  229,  230. 

the  province  of  Canterbury ;  but  was  *  Hoveden,  iii.  272. 
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dkj'Ji  tiUtt,  Richftnl'ti  libtntion  wu  amm^ad,  And    ld   kUnh  be 
returned  to  En){luid. 

With  Uichard'fl  ratura  began  new  cumpIiaitiDiu  (gr  ijwattrty. 
Nottinitbam,  tbv  Unit  )>laoe  to  whicb  Riclmfi)  direoWd  hit  wsjr  tttm 
UndiDg,  wu  ID  Geuffraf's  diocese.  There  (^eoiFtv;  inet  hii  bvutbw 
and  WOM  nut  unkindl)'  reoeived.  He  hiul  tLu  koi^  imam  «T«n  la 
UToid  givint;  new  oflenoe  to  llabert  Walter  ;  slid,  bjr  Dot  o 
bis  croe*  cmct,  showed  that  Lu  )uu]  [>lttCM]  biiuMill  tuidar  ■ 
reatnunt.'  Unfortunately  thin  wu  not  met  with  hke  modenUkMi  on 
Dnbert'i)  p«rt.  He  insiHtuI  un  tinvint;  hh  vninit  otrrlMl  end,  aai, 
when  Qeu&«>  reinonatntod,  somewhat  inaolently  threw  doobM  on 
fail  right  to  bo  ngudod  m  archbiahup,  winding  up  with  on  appMl  lo 
Rome  Bgaimit  him.  QeoSiej  couipUinod  to  tlio  king,  who  dodud 
to  arbitrftlA,  Mid  raoonmiondwt  him  not  to  appear  with  hia  eroaa  at  tka 
kpproMbing  ooronation  for  fear  of  a  quanul.'  Thia  canaod  tiao&igr 
to  abaont  himaeK  from  the  eorooation,  but,  anxioua  t»  toaiataia  Ut 
right,  he  preMnt4>d  himaolf  to  tha  king  at  Wallhain,  near  Poftwoowli, 
with  croM  erect.  It  waa  now  Haherta  turn  to  ^lmuIlBlnli^  b«l 
RicbatO  nifuaed  lo  settle  the  diaputu ;  it  waa,  he  aaid,  tfat  poft^ 
dntjr,  not  bis.     Ilubert  nureed  hia  anger  till  the  king  vaa  goat, 

Notwithataodiii^  thia  riaiuK  cloud,  the  archhishop  and  tha  kon 
wore  OD  tha  Iwat  tenna  daring  Ilicbard'a  viail.  GwaOtvj  «t  n  lb 
king's  left  hand  in  ihu  gnat  cuuni-il  ol  Nuttinghain,*  waa  allciwed  H 
purchaae  the  ahcriffdom  of  Yorkahiiv  fur  8,000  marks,*  and  to  Iml 
with  coDt4Unpt  the  oociplainla  made  againat  him  bj'  oUrka  and  hj' 
men  of  hia  dioeeee  for  paonniarj  euctiona,  the  aeoret  of  wtuofa  «w 
well  enough  known  to  the  king.*  He  attended  ih*  kingalao  at  W» 
cbesUraiidPortamoath;  although  be abaanlad  bimaalf  (ram  tbaooM- 
natbn,  It  waa  partly  at  the  king's  reqaoat.*  Biebaid  ahowad  hia  aaan 
of  thia  hehaTiour  bj  restoring  to  him  hiaeetataain  Anjon  and  ToonliM^ 
and  by  compelling  Longchamp  to  apologisa  f^ir,  or  diaaTow  in  li|^ 
form,  thi-  ill'lrmtment  that  Geoffrvy  hiul  boon  anbjactad  to  at  Dorw 
in  1191.' 

But  although  Richard  may  hav*  bean  aiaoara  in  bu  daaba  el 
pcMM  and  goodwili  to  the  onfortuniata  OvAwy,  avary  gUmpaa  •( 
good  lock  only  acrved  to  anhanoe  tbadinppointnaat  which  "»"'— "Jy 
toUowed.  HoredeD  hlmaelf  tulaims  agatnct  Ua  EoQy  ia  iiialaihllin 
the  aberifliiom,  and  throwing  himaaU  into  tha  powar  ol  tha  Ung  la  a 
lay  offloa.  The  oMapIainta,  wbich  at  Nottingham  and  in  hia  laiihai'i 
prnaaBOO  ha  waa  atrong  enough  ia  ignon,  w«ra  only  «ll»tM^  for  a 

•  BetsdA  to.  IN. 


•  Hondan.  111. ««,  HT.  3M. 
'  BiwiJw.  til.  9M. 


•  H<n«dMi.lU.MCHT. 
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time.  The  ear  of  the  justiciar  was  quick,  where  the  king  had  been 
willingly  deaf.  The  news  from  Bome  also  was  untoward,  and  the 
dean  and  canons  were  on  their  way  home. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  waited  some  months  before  he  J*^****° 
took  the  first  step  in  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  rival  primate.    In  ^tiooi  at 
August  or  September,  however,  when  Richard  had  got  as  far  as 
Guienne,  Hubert,  in  his  character  of  justiciar,  sent  to  York  a  com- 
mission of  the  royal  judges,  Earl  Roger  Bigot,  William  of  Warenne, 
William  Stuteville,  Hugh  Bardolf ,  William  Briwere,  Geoffrey  Haget, 
and  William  FitzRichard,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  canons. 
These  barons  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand.     The  archbishop's 
servants  who  were  accused  of  robbery  they  took  and  imprisoned ; 
they  then  summoned  Oeofifrey  himself  to  appear  before  them.^     He 
refused,   took  refuge  in  his  manor  at  Ripon,  and  was  declared 
contumacious.     The  whole  estates  of  the  see,  with  the  exception  of  They  taice 
Ripon,  were  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  king's  officers ;  the  ^^heuwdB 
canons  were  replaced  in  their  stalls  ;  and  although  the  justiciar  did  ^drevbrae 
not  venture  to  assume  the  sheriffdom  or  to  remove  Geoffrey's  sub-  ****  canona 
sheriff,  Roger  of  Batvent,  he  placed  over  them  both,  as  ctutodes, 
William  Stuteville  and  Geoffrey  Haget.^    This  was  one  of  the  most  unjostifl- 
arbitrary  and  high-handed  proceedings  of  Hubert's  ministry ;   and  of  the 
hardly  anything,  either  on  moral,  legal,  or  constitutional  grounds,  °^°****" 
can  be  said  in  excuse  for  it.     The  restoration  of  the  canons  by  force 
to  the  places  which  they  had  deserted,  and  to  which  they  had  refused 
to  return  at  the  orders  of  the  archbishop,  was  extremely  irregular  ; 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  a  serious  blot  on  Hubert's  fame. 

Scarcely  had   Geoffrey  realised  the  blow  that  personal  enmity  Betomof 
had  directed,  when  the  appellants  arrived  in  triumph  from  Rome,  lanta  from 
The  same  month,  before  Michaelmas,  Hamo  and  the  archdeacons  of  ^^%4 
Cleveland  and  Nottingham  presented  themselves  with  papal  letters.' 
They  had  had  indeed  signal  success.     Simon  of  Apulia  had  been 
confirmed  in  the  deanery  by  the  pope,  the  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion issued  against  the  canons  had  been  annulled,  and  a  mandate 
issued  for  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights  and  properties, 
which  had  been  already  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  justiciar. 
But  this  was  not  all :  Celestine  III.  by  letters  dated  May  81  had  ^^  <»»- 
commissioned  the  dean  of  Lincoln  and  the  archdeacons  of  Leicester  theanh- 
and  Northampton  to  compel  the  archbishop  not  merely  to  restore  Mta&aed 
the  property,  but  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  loss  involved  in  the  J^^^^®*^*^*** 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  2G1,  262.  it  Beems  very  probable  that  Geo£frey 

*  Roger  de  Batvent  acts  as  under-  never  paid  the  3,000  marks  which  he 

sheriff    to    Geoffrey  to    the    end    of  had  bid  for  the  office.    This  sum  was 

Richard's  reign,  as  may  be  ascertained  still  due  in  1200.    Hovedeo,  iv.  140. 
from  the  Pipe  Rolls ;  at  the  same  time  '  Hoveden,  iii.  272. 
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^^^^^_    HiEura  of  it,  u)d  empowered  them  to  assew  the  danugei ; '  ■  «M^ 
^^^^^K  aft«r,  he  Sseaed  a  Roeou]  oomminion  to  the  bUhop  of  LJacoln,  llu 
^^^^^H  anbdeMOD  of  Narthamptan,  utd  the  prior  of  Pomfreti*  in  which 
^^^^^F  be  rehearsed  the  hear;  charftm  lafd  by  the  dargj  of  tha  prorinci 
^^V  and  ouaAmied  hy  the  etldenra  o(  ihirtoen  abbota,  tfaven  of  tfaHi 

^^Hff"^^  PremoDflbtatGiiHian,  af^inst  GaoSny.  In  those  the  sroUNabop  !■ 
^^^^  deeoribed  u  neglecting  all  tbo  dutieti  uf  hin  hi^  office,  aa  t— ^Hg 
^V  his  time  in  hunting  and  hawking ;  he  never  bolda  otdinationa  or 

^H  fljDods  or  cooMicntM  chiircbi!9i ;    the  only  Kpiritnal   foaetion  ha 

^HJ^^"  diBobargee  is  axcommunication ;  bo  deetroya  Ibe  iibertiaa  n[  lb* 
^^^^daic  Ohuroh,  prevenbi  appeals  to  the  Holy  8ea,  and  fnutratea  bj  viobHe 
^^^^  the  execution  of  its  oommanda ;  be  mJanaas  his  patronaga  Id  tha 

^H  most  shameless  wajt  shows  a  marked  oooteonpt  of  tha  nli^ooi 

^^^^^^  oidera,  and  has  robb^  and  maltreated  his  own  canons.  Tbadalagatn 
^^^^^H-are  empowered  to  bear  evidence  and  send  it  sealed  to  Boma.  If 
^^^^^H-lhare  be  a  Uck  of  evidence  tlio  arcbbiiihop  in  to  be  made  to  fial 
^^^^^B  floropm^tors,  three  bishops  and  three  abbots :  if  be  (ail  lo  do  that. 
^^^^^H  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  evidenca,  he  in  to  be  deposed.  If,  bow- 
^^^^^H  wnr,  be  has  before  receiving  tbeir  citation  appealed  to  Bomoi  tbsf 
^^^^^^f  an  to  give  him  three  months'  notice,  at  the  mtpimtion  of  wfaiah  ba 
^^^^^^  mnst  appear  at  Rome.  A  more  oatrafteoua  sentence  on  an  ax>fart* 
^H  Blalement  was  never  iasaed,  nor  is  It  to  be  sapposed  that  OeUaliBi^ 

^H  arbitrary  and  violent  as  he  was,  would  have  eondaeeeodeJ  to  nMh 

^H  injnstioe  except  onder  strong  pressure.    It  is  to  be  faued  Hat  Iki 

^H  maaaore  was  pressed  by  the  whole  force  o(  Um  royal  aganli  aMbf 

^H  under  Hobart  Walter's  direction.    The  bet  that  the  tSamt  tarn- 

^B  plaining  abbots  ware  Pramonstrateptiaas.  mambets  of  an  oite 

^H  specially  affected  by  Hubert,*  looks  like  a  strong  oonflnnalian  of  tfalf 

^H  conjecture. 

^EarttaH  But  the  canons  hsii  not  been  oouient  with  this :  tbqr  had  praentad 

GhiL'iu    a  privilege  which  was  to  preaorve  them  against  all  attacks,  not  eeij 
tX""      of  OoofTrey  bat  of  any  other  atthbisfaop ;  Ui!a  bdalad  on  iha  ISttof 

June.     It  first  confirms  the  dean  and  ohaptar  in  tha  posBasfam  at  all 

^H  tbehr  estates,  customs,  and  liberties  in  the  ordinary  form  of  eharlan, 

^^K  bnl  than  goes  on  to  direct  that  the  arehbiabop  aball  not  ban  Iba 

^^L  powar  tn  Issue  sentenoa  against  any  mandMr  of  th»  cbapter  witfaoal 

^^^^^H   tile  consent  of  the  whole  body,  unr  to  ralax  aenteneee  ioMd  by  ibia 


LrnlOM^  In  SoMk  i  Otsavflra  tm- 
iD^w.Winiai 
I  Vwi      lAoalea,  la  Kj 
tB,Utd      ol  WminiD,  la 
I  fa  hia  fltial  aoaatmi  with  lh«  iDoab  gl      -     -    -  -  - 
'  Osnlarfaon  tie   nwaoMd  la  cnel  * 
riBikr  booM  al  UmMh.     KsanH 
tteavttl.  Ut  snsU.  Iboadei  aaoilHr. 
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against  their  enemies ;  that  the  dean  shall  not  do  homage  to  the 
archbishop ;  that  the  archbishop's  nominees  to  the  vacant  stalls  shall 
be  made  to  take  an  oath  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  be  installed  by 
the  precentor  under  the  mandate  of  that  body,  and  that  if  the 
archbishop  shall  fail  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  Lateran  Council,  the  chapter  shall  do  it  in  his  place  by  apostolic 
authority  and  without  appeal.^  The  last  of  these  powers  they  intended 
to  use  with  unscrupulous  pertinacity  against  the  archbishop. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  these  letters  were  produced  at  once,  B«^Mmtion 
although  probably  the  archbishop's  agents  would  be  able  to  guard  him  caiioof,8ept. 
against  a  surprise.     The  mandate  for  the  restoration  of  the  canons 
was,  however,  published  on  Michaelmas  day  by  Hugh  de  Puiset,^  and 
the  report  of  the  further  measures  in  contemplation  had  the  effect 
of  hurrying  Geoffrey  to  Normandy.    He  first  appealed  against  the  Qeoi&jy 
papal  sentence  and  then  betook  himself  to  the  king,  who  for  a  pay-  NOTmandy 
ment  of  2,000  marks  ordered  him  to  be  reinstated  in  all  his  rights  chaaet 
and  properties,  and  to  be  no  longer  molested  by  lay  power  in  the  goodwui 'in 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.    This  decision  of  Bichard,  dated  ^**''®^**' 
at  Mamers  on  the  8rd  of  November,^  had  the  affect  of  annulling  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  justiciar  in  September.     At  the  same  time 
the  king,  at  Geoffrey's  instigation,  directed  that  the  estates  of  three  of 
the  canons,  Geoffrey  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  William  of  Stigandby, 
and  Master  Erard,  should  be  seized,  as  their  title  to  the  preferment 
was  insufficient.    These  were  the  men  whose  collations  had  been 
sealed  by  Geoffrey  as  chancellor  after  his  father's  death ;  they  had 
turned  against  him  the  power  which  his  carelessness  or  chicanery 
had  placed  in  their  hands.^     Having  gained  these  advantages  Geoffrey  oeoitrey 
determined  to  continue  by  his  brother's  side  at  least  until  the  first  ooart 
violence  of  the  papal  procedure  should  have  broken,  or  more  favourable 
terms  could  be  obtained  from  Rome.    He  appointed  as  his  officials  He  appoinu 
at  York  Master  Honorius  and  Gerard  de  Bowell,^  on  whom  devolved  his  offloiai 
the  burden  of  defending  his  interests  in  his  absence.     He  himself  did 
not  return  to  England  until  after  Richard's  death. 

The  year  1195  opened  with  a  tardy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Prooeedinsi 
judges  delegate  to  examine  into  the  charges  against  the  archbishop,  gates  at 
The  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  colleagues  had  given  Geoffirey  ample  j^mrj 
time  to  appeal.    On  the   15th  of  January  they  formally  began  ^^*' 
proceedings  at  York,  heard  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions  directed  both  parties  to  present  themselves  at 
Rome  on  the  1st  of  June.^     About  the  same  time,  apparently,  the 

*  It  is  printed  in  Wilkins,  ConciHat  *  Hoveden,  lii.  274. 
L  503.                                                              •  Hoveden,  ill.  298. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  272,  278.  •  Hoveden,  iu.  280,  281,  278-282. 
'  Hoveden,  iii.  274. 


bsld  two  riUin^,  ow  Kt  Torks^,  Um  otb«r  M  Am 
hftviog  baud  thi)  cUinia  of  Uui  injumd  parties  adjudged  tba  uob- 
bubop  to  pftjF  tbem  A  thousand  tn&rks.' 

A  uoDth  after  lb*  opuninK  of  tbe  oommianon,  tbe  oaw  d«D, 
Simon  of  Apolift,  nude  hlB  appearance  at  Vork  :  baton  ba  iwiliait 
tbe  gates  be  waa  met  by  a  larRit  party  of  cituamt  and  dargy ;  ba 
producod  lett«ra  of  oonfirmation  (rum  bolb  Iba  pope  and  Uw  bng, 
M)d  iBBialed  OD  bftitig  nsodvod  a»  dwn.  Two  uf  tb*  Mcbbbbop'a 
adborftnta,  Maaler  Jobn  Otoi  and  WUUam  da  BonneviUa,  pro>aatri 
a^inst  tbia  being  dona  until  the  wbola  ooDtrororsjr  w«a  BaUlad,  ui 
in  tbeir  i&tampenile  zeal  l&id  hands  on  Btmon.  Be,  in  iba  naaal 
Mijr,  rspliad  bj  exoommuoication.  Tha  ciUxena  thonupoo  n^v*  wtif 
^Md  deserted  tbe  assailanU.  He  made  bis  way  lo  tbs  minfllar  ud 
reoeivad  bj  the  canotu  in  proccwuoD  on  tba  12tb  of  Fabruaiy, 
•ad  00  tbe  ]£tb  the  bishop  of  Durham  visited  tbe  cburah  and  oum- 
flnned  tbu  suntanoe  iwual  hj  bim  against  tbe  aitbbiabop'a  friaois. 
This  was  Hugh  de  Puiset's  last  public  act ;  ba  was  taken  ill,  on  Us 
way  from  Vork  to  London,  at  Dtmcaster,  and  died  at  Howdaa  oa  tfca 
8rd  of  March.* 

Although  Hugh  de  Puiaet  bad  not  taken  an  orart  pwt  a^iiaM 
Geoffrey  aioco  Ricbaid's  return,  ho  bad  genatkUy  been  (ooad  tmij 
^  help  tbs  other  aidei.  Uia  death,  no  doubt,  delivend  the  ariibbiahpf 
.ffom  a  dnngorous  rival.  It  would,  bowevar.  have  baao  afaaard  ia 
Hugh  to  have  joined  in  the  aconsatioas  mads  agaioM  Gaoffray  at 
Soma,  as  nearly  all  of  tbum  might  faan  bean  brongbt  with  nnob 
(raater  pUasibility  against  bimMlf. 

Theabaanoeof  aeof[r«y  and  the  death  of  Hngh  de  Potaal  liA 
tbe  north  uf  Kogland  without  a  resident  bishop.  Tbe  appraach  d 
Easter  made  it  an  important  i^ueation  to  what  aonroe  tbe  datfjr 
•booU  look  for  the  supply  of  chrism,  the  oonseeration  of  wbioh 
engbt  to  take  pUoe  on  Maundy  Tbtiraday.  Gaoflrsy's  snffia^i, 
Biidiop  Jobn  of  Wbitbom,  oama  to  York  a  law  days  balony  aid 
eSwed  lo  porlorm  the  oeramony,  bat  tbe  dean  and  efaaptar  isfawd 
Us  aarrioee ;  ba  went  on  lo  Soatbwall  and  did  it  tbar%  Ibe  atdt- 
tbhop'a  oflktiala  nndertaking  tbe  dlatribation  of  it.     U  ia  a  aiga  (rf 


la  Ikta  MS 


•  Oa«^aB.ULaM.  WilUaniTwtoid.       

Ji  im,  raid  aOO  nufci  lnn>  tb*  Ki-       ot  SUguulb?  mail  lOOL  b>  ( 
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the  prevalent  spirit  that  the  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  on  the  receipt  contempt 
of  the  sacred  substance  threw  it  on  a  dunghill.    The  York  clergy  chritm 
applied  to  Hugh  of  Lincoln  for  a  supply,  but  here  Archdeacon  Peter, 
the  archbishop's  brother,  interposed  and  forbade  the  bishop  to  grant 
their  request,  appealing  to  Rome  on  his  behalf.^ 

Hubert  Walter  had  now  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  contempt  Hubert 
for  Geoffrey.     The  pope  had  made  him  on  the  18th  of  March  legate  legate 
of  all  England.    His  first  measure  under  his  new  powers  was  to 
come  and  hold  a  visitation  at  York.    He  came  as  justiciar  as  well  as  Heritits 

*  York  aa 

legate,  on  the  11th  of  June;  on  the  12th  his  officers  held  assizes ;  legate  and 

on  the  18th  he  visited  St.  Mary's  and  deposed  the  abbot ;  and  on  the  jone  iim 

two  following  days  held  a  council  at  which  the  leading  members  of 

the  chapter,  Simon,  Hamo,  and  the  archdeacons  of  Cleveland  and 

Nottingham  attended.^      The  canons  passed    at    his  council  are 

important,  but  they  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  special  bearing  on 

the  state  of   the  Church  in  the  province,  or  on  the  quarrels  with 

Geoffrey.     Although  the  act  of  visitation  was  one  of  ostentatious  ^°*^JJ' 

contempt,  it  could  hardly  have  done  any  harm  to  the  latter ;   the 

legate  was  morally  restrained  from  any  substantial  injustice ;  and 

the  only  question  touching  Geoffrey's  interests  which  arose  on  the 

occasion  was  left  undecided.     The  archdeaconry  of  the  West  Biding, 

vacant  by  death,  had  been  given  by  Geoffrey  first  to  his  brother 

Peter,  who  wisely  kept  out  of  the  hornet's  nest,  and  then  to  Peter  of 

Dinan,  chancellor  of  Brittany.    Peter  of  Dinan  on  this  occasion  Hubert 

■^  avoids  in- 

demanded   installation ;    the  dean  and  chapter  insisted   that  the  voiying 

appointment  under  Pope  Celestine's  recent  charter  had  lapsed  to  tbeiocai 

them ;  Geoflfrey's  officials  appealed,  and  Hubert,  not  seeing  his  way  **°*"*^ 

to  a  decision,  allowed  their  appeal  to  stand.'     Hubert  paid  a  second 

visit  to  York  at  Christmas,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done 

affecting  the  main  question.     On  one  of  these  two  occasions  the 

archbishop's  officials  refused  to  receive  him  as  legate,  and  were  in 

consequence  removed  by  him;   but  on  consideration  he  restored 

them,  and   they  retained   their  authority  until   the  arrival  of  the 

sentence  from  Bome.^ 

In  the  meantime  Geoffrey,  in  attendance  on  his  brother,  was  Proceeding! 

letting  matters  go  against  him  by  default  at  both  York  and  Bome. 

The  1st  of  June  came,  and  he  did  not  present  himself  to  the  pope. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  286,  287.  privilege  acquired   bj  the  church  of 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  292-298.     W.  Newb.  York  a  few  years  before,  exempting  the 

lib.  V.   cap.   12.        The    latter  writer  archbishop  and  the  church  from  lega- 

aeoounts  for  the  conduct  of  the  canons  tine  visitation.    This  must  have  been 

in    attending    this  visitation     thus:  the  privilege  overruled  by  Celestine  III. 

'legato  potius,  quem  amicum  et  patro-  in  his  commission  to  Hubert.     Hove* 

num   optabat,   maluit    subjici,  quam  den,  iii.  291. 

iUius   [sc.  GuufridiJ   non  fraenandam  '  Hoveden,  iii.  297,  298. 

potentiam  ezperiri.'     He  mentions  a  ^  Hoveden,  iii.  316,  317. 


a.  Hart  K 
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CelMtinB,  trnwiUiug  to  b«  buith  vrilh  him,  prolo&god  Um  dkjr  of 
gnoo  until  lb«  IBtli  of  November.  No  Kppettnnoe  km  enlarad  Uwi^ 
ftod,  a  month  after,  <lofiiiit«  Mntenoe  wu  iMUod  :  OaoAoj,  m 
oontunuciouH,  wu  Buspeuded  from  hia  spirltuftl  fuDotiotu,  utd  Iba 
adnuDistntion  o(  the  diocese  wu  committed  to  the  deuL.  Thrae 
Beta  of  letters  were  despatched  on  the  S8rd  of  Ouoember.  to  Ihe  ima, 
to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  judges  delegete;  the  lut  enjotiiing  iIm 
oonttnitalion  of  the  inquiry  end  the  furthering  of  additional  evideosi 
to  Rome.' 

Thii  lut  injunction  wu  probkbljr-  the  reeult  of  ui  appHartton  of 
the  cenoDB  who  were  offended  at  the  remissmaB  of  the  JndfM 
delogile;  they  had  applied  (or  a  decree  of  i 
Oeofl^y,  which  S.  Hugh  had  refused,  declaring  that  be  i 
rfttbar  be  eoBpended  himself  than  auspend  the  uchbishop.* 
was  now  growing  tired  nt  bin  brothpr'x  oompany.  More  Umo  oooe 
tbey  bad  bad  to  renew  their  recoooiliattoD  ;  bet  Oeofrey,  u  improdait 
u  ever,  bethought  biuiitolf  at  but  of  rebuking  Riohacd  for  toe  eina. 
This  was  more  than  the  king  at  the  moment  would  elAttd.  He  went 
into  »  violent  peraioD,  and  directing  that  he  ehould  be  diiMJMd  both 
of  his  arohiepiecopal  estates  end  of  the  sherilFdom.' 

The  papal  mandates  reached  Vork  early  in  1 106  -,  the  afthbiafaop'a 
otBdals  war*  runond,  Ibe  duan  undertook  the  spiritual  Juriadictiaii, 
and  (or  the  time  bad  reached  the  summit  of  bbi  ambition.  GaoAtey. 
on  hearing  tbe  news,  made  his  way  at  lut  to  Rome,  where  bo  appaaii 
to  have  arrived  in  the  spring.  With  eiune  difficulty  be  ubCalnad  a 
bi*""g  from  Celestine,  who  was  justly  provoked  at  bis  coQtninaa|; 
Ihai  bearing,  bowerer,  served  materially  tu  alter  the  oomplaioa  d 
affiurs.  The  aoousets  admitted  that  tbey  were  unable  to  pnnra  lb* 
ohargae,  and  a  oomplel*  aoquitlal  followed.  New  letters  wen  iaori 
declaring  tbe  innocence  of  Genffrey,  and  '  inainaating '  that  IhasBca 
sations  were  Calse  and  flotitloBs.* 

Bichard's  indignation  at  tbi*  nm  aeems  to  prove  tkat  tail 
previous  show  of  reoonoUialJoa,  bowavsr  oftsti  repeated,  was  iualiw^ 
and  that  bia  sole  purpose  throughout  the  stmggle  was  to  wring  aoasj 
from  Oeoffrey ;  whilst  tbey  were  Mends  be  exinrtsd  tl  in  una  waji 
whan  they  quarrelled  be  confiscated  tbe  ealalaa  ol  the  aee.  Ha  nm 
nw  that  the  papal  acquittal  would  make  Oeobsj  pnotioally  iade- 
pendant  of  him ;  he  immediately  diteeled  Ibat  Ifa*  sentenca  aWwIi 
ba  ignored,  and  took  upon  himaeU  the  beslawal  of  the  vacant  fnfcr- 
nuala.  Ooolfrey,  hearing  this,  returned  from  Praoea,  whleb  ba  M 
abeady  reached  on  bis  way  bonie,  and  retired  to  Ro»fc*    Wa  loa 

<  HovedMi,  UL  ni.  Ml.  B0>-J1B. 
>  Ba««4an.  lit  WS,  MM. 

1.  HI.  sar. 
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sight  of  him  for  some  time :  he  probably  remained,  if  not  at  Rome, 

oat  of  Richard's  reach  for  more  than  a  year.     Daring  this  time  very  aomoon  of 

untoward  reports  were  brought  to  England.    Ralph  of  Wigetoft,  tS^ 

GeofiBrey's  agent  at  Rome,  being  on  his  deathbed,  confessed  to  the  pope  ^^'^^^ 

that  he  had  sent  forged  letters  to  England.     Celestine  warned  Habert 

Walter  of  this,  and  by  his  commands  Roger  of  Ripon,  the  bearer  of 

Ralph's  letters,  was  arrested,  and  a  quantity  of  poison  found  upon 

him.     This  he  declared  his  master  had  given  him  to  poison  Dean 

Simon,  who  accordingly  was  summoned  to  London  ;  the  poison,  in 

the  shape  of  gold  rings  and  a  belt,  was  presented  to  him,  and,  with 

the  letters,  burnt  at  Tothill  fields.    The  bearer  of  them  was  imprisoned. 

The  story,  of  which  the  details  are  very  suspicious,  was  made  a  ground 

for  new  charges  against  Geof&ey.^ 

The  peremptory  action  of  Richard  decided  the  struggle  for  the  New  tp- 
York  preferments  against  the  archbishop,  whose  absence  in  1196  lost  toi£eYo^ 
him  some  very  fine  windfalls.  Bouchard  de  Puiset  died,  and  poor  **^***" 
Hamo  was  again  disappointed  of  the  treasurership ;  the  king  gave  it  to 
Master  Eustace,  the  keeper  of  his  seal ;  William  de  Chimeli  was 
made  a  bishop,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  was  likewise 
bestowed  on  Eustace.  Peter  de  Ros,  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  died  and 
his  stall  was  given  to  Aimeri  Thebert,  nephew  of  the  new  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  had  succeeded  Bouchard  in  his  Durham  preferment.^ 
In  all  these  cases  Oeoffrey's  claims  were  passed  over,  and  the  chapter 
did  not  venture  to  assert  their  right  against  the  king.  Richard  further 
nominated  Adam  of  Thomovere,  Oeoffrey's  old  servant  and  recent 
opponent,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  West  Riding ;  but  Peter  of  Dinan, 
whom  the  archbishop  himself  had  appointed,  managed  also  to  obtain 
a  nomination  from  the  king.  The  two  claimants  thereupon  agreed 
to  divide  the  revenues  of  the  office,  and  to  occupy  the  archdeacon's 
stall,  when  they  both  happened  to  be  in  York,  on  alternate  days.' 

Matters  languished  on  until  the  spring  of   1198,  and   Richard  RiohMd's 
then  set  himself  in  earnest  to  remedy  the  disgraceful  state  of  anarchy  imto  tJ^ 
which  had  so  long  prevailed.    Early  in  the  year  he  sunamoned  Geoffrey  ^u»tohop 
to  court,  to  meet  the  dean  and  canons.     Geoffrey  arrived  first,  found  JjJ^ 
Richard  placable,  and  made  his  peace  with  him  once  more,  Richard 
on  this  occasion  promising  that  he  would  not  again  interfere  with 
the  bestowal  of  his  patronage.    He  also  granted  him  full  restitution, 
and  sent  one  of  his  clerks  with  Honorius,  Geoffrey's  official,   to 
England  to  enforce  it.     Geoffrey  was  not  to  return  immediately  to 
England,  but  to  go  to  Rome  on  the  king's  business  ;  he  set  off  for 
Rome  ;  two  days  after  his  departure  the  dean  and  canons  arrived  at  Dafeated  by 
court,  and  so  worked  on  the  king  that  he  delayed  the  restitution  of  ^'***  *"**"* 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  16,  16.  •  Hoveden,  iv.  12,  14.  *  Hoveden,  iv.  8,  9. 
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i  return  ;  tnd  this  tUnw,  Diit  hnie 
,  Hwy  hMtsnod  back  ta  triuntpb  k> 

nuUiing  it  ntronwly  mmuhtjt  thU  « 

'  daeiilOB  ■bonld  1m  OOBM  to.  Ceteatioe  III.  iru  dead,  and  lannoaat  QL 
wu  LUtely  to  look  upon  mattura  with  much  cltanir  oyM  tfaan  Ui 
praloceasor.  nnbert  Waltar'§  influonco  with  Richard  vaa  beoonJt^t 
Bmaller,  am)  within  a  lew  months  he  bad  to  rmign  tha  j'^-tM^Hiiy 
Tbo  prninntinn  td  Ettnlatw  the  ehancallor,  and  QaaSnj  MiiMliaa|i, 
opened  again  ifae  question  of  tbo  prefermentB.'  The  nem  of  Ifai 
pope'*  dmth  iMiiiiH  tu  IiAve  jitopped  (ieoSrej'  uu  bin  my  to  Room  ; 
he  ratumed  to  the  king  at  Andelj',  and  Sinma  and  the  oaooM  wan 
'  mcallnl  to  ineut  him.'  Ricluird  propcweil  an  arbitration  :  tba  arab- 
bishop  of  Bouen  anil  the  bieho{»  of  Winchester  anil  WoraBSter  would 
-  act  as  unipiraa.  Oeoffrej'  oottsentod  ;  tb«  dean  and  eaoona  rafnaai ; 
they  demanded  a  tribunal  oonabti&s  of  aeonlar  oanoaa  onlj.  and 
insiatod  that  before  the  gVBWral  qnaction  wm  disonssad  thu  atcbfaWiop 
abould  Donfinn  them  all  in  the  preferments  wblob  the  lung  had  giita 
them.  Their  argument*  wvifthud  with  Uichard  more  Htka  €ma  hi 
aoeounted  for,  if  be  were  moved  by  argument  alone.  He  brolM  off 
the  negotiation  and  sent  back  the  canons  more  jubilant  than  tnr.* 

Th»  treuunnbip  and  archdeaoonrioe  of  Riofamand  and  Clvnlanl 
wa»  BOW  vacant.  The  first  of  theee  wu  at  but  handed  ovar  M 
Huno,  and  the  preoentorsbip  vaoalad  bj  his  promution  wia  givsa  Is 
Beginald  ArondeL  The  arebdeaoonry  of  lUchmottd  Geoffrey  hmiawti 
on  bis  official  Honorius,  eiaotisg  from  him,  however,  tb«  aatom^oa 
of  the  right  of  institution  to  benefloea,  a  paonliar  right  of  Iba  anb- 
dflooonrj  gtveo  in  the  time  of  Honry  I.  as  oompensation  for  Iha  lias 
'  of  tbo  Jnrisdlction  in  the  new  dioees»  of  Carlisle.*  Hnuw^iM  had 
been  antil  now  a  faithful  servant  o(  Geoffrey  ;  on  bis  protnotioo  bi^ 
like  Kinion  of  Apulia  and  with  a  womewhat  similar  excuss^  twnsd 
against  him  am)  involved  him  in  another  b>ng  Utlgatfam.  Ha  Bov 
hasloned  into  Yorkshire:,  received  tba  submission  of  tbs  dsrgy,  tat 
presented  his  letten  of  appointment  at  York.*  Bot  Siaoa  was  tmAj 
tat  bin.  Tbs  letters  were  infonoal.  they  iii  not  mentiaa  the  daaa ; 
monow,  the  king  bad  nominalaJ  Rogor  ol  8.  Edmnad,  and  ky 
rlrtoa  of  the  privilag*  of  I\}pe  CeleatiiM  Uogm  «m  instalMj 
Honorius  appealed,  bat  was  ••nt  about  lita  boaiiMts.  Horadsn  aU» 
that  bnt  one  of  the  caooas,  Hogih  Uwdao,  who  on  a  prrrioas  oi 
had  taken  part  s^lMtGeuftvy,  dow  rafoMd  loJolnUitbatt 


•  HondM.tf.41.U. 
■  Hnradm.  it.  61.  U. 


•  Hovaau,  I*.  U. 

•  nartim.  tr.  ITT-Udl 
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against  him,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  dean.^  He  had  appealed 
before  the  sentence,  but  the  violent  and  unscrupulous  Italian  showed 
no  regard  to  this,  and  on  Hugh's  presenting  himself  in  the  choir  he 
ordered  the  candles  to  be  extinguished  and  stopped  the  service. 

On  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Andely,  Geoffrey  proceeded 
to  Rome  and  laid  his  case  before  the  new  pope.  Innocent  III.  saw 
through  the  duplicity  of  the  king,  the  unscrupulous  craft  of  Simon, 
and  the  wrong-headedness  of  Geoffrey ;  he  wrote  to  Bichard  begging 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  his  brother,  and  holding  out  an  indistinct 
threat  of  interdict  if  he  should  not.  Bichard  thereupon  made  a  last 
attempt  at  compromise;  he  sent  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Ely, 
Winchester,  Worcester,  and  Bath  to  propose  peace ;  Geoffrey 
was  to  confirm  the  king's  gifts  ;  the  king  would  then  restore  him  to 
his  see.^  Geof&ey  demurred ;  would  the  mediating  bishops  put 
their  advice  on  record  that  it  might  go  sealed  to  the  pope  ?  They 
refused,  and  the  treaty  was  again  broken  off.  Geoffrey  returned  to 
Rome  and  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour  on  all  points.  The 
king's  agents  reported  to  him  that  this  was  to  be  enforced  by  interdict. 
Before,  however,  the  letters  were  issued,  April  28,  1199,  Bichard 
was  dead.  Geoffrey  had  advanced  eight  days'  journey  from  Bome 
when  he  heard  of  it ;  he  returned,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to 
the  holy  city.* 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  contest  now  terminates.  John,  at  all 
events  at  this  period  of  his  life,  did  not  dislike  Geoffrey  so  much  as 
Richard  had  done.  The  difference  in  their  age,  probably,  precluded 
the  feeling  of  personal  rivalry,  which  had  embittered  the  relations  of 
Richard  with  a  brother  whose  early  exploits  and  military  accomplish- 
ments were  little  inferior  to  his  own.  In  the  great  struggle  of  1191 
John  had  taken  the  part  of  Geoffrey,  and  before  the  papal  sentence 
in  his  favour  reached  England  the  change  of  sovereign  had  had 
the  effect  of  improving  the  archbishop's  prospects.  Honorius  was 
immediately  received  as  archdeacon  of  Richmond ;  ^  Simon  there- 
npon  excommunicated  him,  and  John  was  obliged  peremptorily  to 
direct  the  status  quo  to  be  observed  until  he  should  be  able  to  decide. 
His  decision,  promulgated  a  few  weeks  after  his  coronation,  was  in 
Geoffrey's  favour.  Whilst  still  in  England  he  ordered  that  the  arch- 
bishop's manors  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  he  returned.  The 
brothers  met  at  Bouen  on  the  24th  of  June  ;  several  of  the  canons 
placed  their  presentations  in  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  as  having  been 
illegally  acquired,  and  he  proceeded  to  readjust  them  as  equitably  as 
he  could.  Adam  of  Thornovere,  the  dean  Simon,  the  new  precentor, 
and  others  still  held  out.^ 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  53.  «  Hoveden,  iv.  66,  67.  »  Hoveden,  iv.  67,  92. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  89.  •  Hoveden,  iv.  93. 
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CvdinftI  Peter  of  Capua  had  been  sent  hj  Innooant  to  unnita^  it 
p^Maible,  the  many  Maaea  of  dlBCODtent  and  trouble  now  opantfaif 
in  both  England  and  France,  and  bo  pave  the  mj  to  a  new  iiiii»jfa 
Under  his  intluonoo  the  two  parties  affreed  to  aooept  as  arfaiteatna 
the  biahop  of  Lincoln  and  Master  Coluinb,  the  pope'a  nihil  ■anna ; 
but  the  iuBnenoe  of  Ilubort  Walter  and  GeoEFrejr  FitzPeler  wu  naad 
to  prerent  the  oompbtton  of  any  amngomont,  and  muttial  reeriiniia- 
tiona  at  first  seemed  the  only  reeulL' 

At  but,  towardu  the  end  of  the  year  1S00,  a  formal  poM*  «■■ 
concluded  at  Weatminsier.  DUhop  Herbert  of  RaliabiUT  and  Abbot 
Alan  of  Tflwkoabury,  the  laitt  jiidgua  delegate  appointed  bf  lb* 
pope,  were  accepted  aa  arbitrators ;  after  long  diaoiuaion  OeoAij 
noeivcd  to  the  kiss  of  peace,  fintt  hi«  old  nngnteful  sarvaBt  WUltam 
Testard,  then  B«^nald  Arundel  the  precentor,  and  at  laal  Dhb 
Simon  himself.  Personalenmity  beingatanend,  allfurtberqaMtioaa 
were  to  be  settled  tn  the  cbapter-boose  at  York.* 

The  great  eoolestaBtioal  dispute  ends  bore.  The  peaoe  MttUd  ao 
principle,  for  no  principle  was  involved  in  the  quarreL  It  would  be 
well  if  wo  could  assert  that  OeofFrey  had  learned  wiadota  ud 
moderation  by  it.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  A  atoatb  wm 
scaroely  over  when  be  mahed  into  a  qoaml  with  John.  Tbs  king 
bad  summoned  him  to  go  to  France :  he  had  neglected  to  obegr ;  ha 
bad  refttsed  to  let  his  teoante  pay  the  tmrooags ;  John  wm  prarakid ; 
Qeoflrej  was  ag»io  dispoeseaaod  by  the  sheriff  of  Vorkshire,  Ua  ova 
tenure  of  the  sberifldom  having  at  last  expired  ;  and  be  ntaliaferf 
by  excommnnJcatinK,  not  only  the  sborilT  and  all  bb  aboUon^  bat  all 
those  who  had  irritated  the  king  against  him.  At  the  Mine  Ilia* 
he  exoommunioaled  the  townsmen  of  Be^'arley  for  fanaUag  iDin  Ui 
park.' 

John,  acting  under  good  advice,  tried  to  avoid  aouUiw  Si 
The  archbishop,  in  niaisting  the  royal  exactions,  would  have  a  si 
party  on  his  ride,  the  same  party,  in  fact,  that  be  bad  fdnairijr 
alienated  by  the  exactions  b«  had  made  La  tba  interast  of  RiehaH ; 
the  king  ordered  his  estates  to  be  reslocod  on  the  undantaadiiif  that 
be  should  give  an  aoooont  of  himsalf  before  tba  Coria  Bagis^  aad 
pay  a  sum  of  three  thousand  mariu  whiob  he  owed  king  Hinhari* 
Some  insolte  offenHl  by  bb  servants  to  Joho,  on  Ua  Tistt  kt 
Beverley  in  January  1901,  embittered  matters  still  forthsr,  bvt  at 
Mid-I«ot  he  received  his  brother  at  Yurie  and  made  peaeaagaia  with 
a  pseuttiary  flne ;  and  in  May  John  iasaed  a  full  charter  of  mttta- 
tlMi  in  return  for  a  promise  of  a  thousand  poands  steeling,  br  Iha 
payment  of  which  the  arehbbbop  pbdgad  Us  bania;  to  the  Uag.* 
9.  *  HoxdNi.  It.  tSO. 

■  Bovadm.  Iv.  IM. 
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At  this  point  Hoveden's  chronicle  ends  ;  but  we  leave  Geoffrey,  New  qnur- 
although  reconciled  with  John,  again  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  ^obLptor 
chapter.      The    suit    of    Honorius    was    still    being    prosecuted.^ 
Be^nald  of  Arundel  the  precentor  was  dead ;  Qeofifrey  nominated  a  ooutMit 
new  one ;  the  dean  objected.    QeoSrey  appointed  his  official,  Ralph  the  dean 
of  Kyme,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  which  he  had  unwisely  b^^^' 
left  unclaimed  since  1198 ;  the  dean  declared  that  it  had  lapsed,  and 
that  the  chapter  had  presented  Hugh  Murdac.    Geoffrey  insisted  on 
inifta.11iwg  Ralph  ;  Simon  insisted  that  only  the  precentor  could  law- 
fully   install,  and    now    there  was  no  precentor.      So    Gheoffrey 
excommunicated  Hugh  Murdac,  whom  two  years  before  the  dean 
had  exconamunicated  as  his  partisan.'    Next  the  provost  of  Beverley 
died.     Geoffrey  appoiuted  his  brother  Morgan ;   Simon  appealed 
against  this  on  the  ground  that  the  archbishop  had  promised  the 
reversion  of  the  provostship  to  himself,  the  bitterest,  most  ungrate- 
ful, most  unscrupulous  of  his  foes  t  ' 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  last  days  of  Boger  AtnM»pheze 
Hoveden  were  spent ;  an  atmosphere  so  redolent  of  curses  that  one  den'e  iMt 
cannot  wonder  at  his  belief  that  the  devil  was  just  then  unloosed.     ^ 
Reflexions  on  the  story  are  needless. 

Archbishop  Geoffrey  lived  for  more  than  ten  years  after  our  9?'^S^ 
chronicle  closes.     His  struggles  with  the  dean  and  canons  continue,  adyentores 
but  they  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  important  contests  into  which 
he  was  forced  by  John's  unconstitutional  demands  for  money.    He 
never  again  was  brought  so  low  as  he  had  been  under  Richuxl,  but 
in  1207  he  was  compelled  to  choose  between  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  John  and  exile.    He  chose  the  latter ;  left  England, 
rather  than  pay  the  sums    demanded    by  the  king,  and  never 
returned.    He  died  in  1212,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
order  of  Grandmont,  Notre  Dame  du  Pare,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rouen.^     His  character  has  been  variously  read;  all  things  con-  ?^"v£2?^ 
sidered  he  seems  to  have  resembled  Richard  in  his  nobler  traits  and  Geoffrey 


»  Hoveden,  iv.  177-184. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  168. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  174. 

*  Dr.  Duoarel  saw  his  monament 
with  this  epitaph  : — 

*  Begifl  erat  natas,  mentis  et  honore 

probatus, 
'  Yermibus  esca  datus,  his  qai  jacet 
incineratus. 

*  Hie  quid  opes  sequeris,  quid,  homo, 

fugientia  qusBiris  ? 
*Hoc  speculo   quid  eris,  finemque 
tuom  mediteris. 


*  Cor  fandam  fondo  oumalas,  quad- 

rasque  rotondum  ? 
'Stercus    in    immondam     tandem 

restat  tibi  fandam. 
'  Bed  vivas  mundo  at  sis  salvoa  a 

morte  seoondo.' 

Ducarel,  Angto-Norman  AfUiquiUes, 
p.  88.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  he  vras  buried  in  a  oharoh  of  the 
Good  Men  of  Grandmont,  as  his  father 
had  wished  to  be.  The  daj  of  his 
death  was  Deo.  18.  Stapleton,  Nor- 
man BoUSt  ii«  clzx. 

U 
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loaat  npulfiivo  (aulU;  to  havu  bvon  |j:uiiuri>u*,  itnpoIsiTf^  Utd 
in-beutsd  ;  his  BufTeriiigs  were  the  result,  firstly,  of  bu  nabMfpj 
positian,  lajiiift  him  opoo  to  insuU  anH  cxtortinn,  nn-l  iocmsing  bb 
Bfttnnl  iiritsbilitjr ;  seoondl;,  ol  th&t  thoughtleu.  violent,  iinpnelie- 
■Utt  lemporunent,  which  mmia  hiiD  the  victim  ot  aiucnipalow 
ii^mnentB,  and  which  Bocmed  to  jiiatif;^  ^  oppraulntDMi  of  hb 
Ivolhon  ftnd  the  iRgnttitodo  of  his  servmntn.  Ltk«  IshmMl,  hfl 
buid  WW  ogaioHt  nvury  tu&n,  and  vvery  m&u'ii  h&nil  a^lmt  Mm. 
Otherwiw)  he  left  behind  him  (he  repnUtion  of  pornonAt  twapWDOt 
tai  a  pure  life. 

U.  The  speui&]  iiupor|juic«  of  ih^  minu»(«ri&I  career  of  ArehbJahiip 
Habert  Waltor  arimM  from  the  facts,  first,  llovt  boioft  tha  napfasv, 
pupil,  and  confldfntlal  friend  of  Ranulf  Glanrill,  tho  prima  iiiJiiirtM 
of  UetU7  IL,  and  having  occupied  a  position  involving  oonstaat  uri 
'«loae  intereourM  with  that  kiui;  during  the  latter  yttat  of  Ut  Ult, 
;ha  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  likely  person  to  have  had  a  ibocon^ 
■eqUMntanoe  with  the  principles  that  goided  iha  mfomiii  o(  Hnaj'* 
leigD,  and  aa  probably  de\-eloping  those  principles  in  the  ohkogM  or 
improvements  which  ha  adopted  when  he  was  himself  pnwtiodOf 
supreme ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  period  during  wtuob  be  mUmt 
oxoToiaod  the  autboritj  of  the  crown  as  justiciar,  or  in  Ua  oAoM  of 
cbanoellor,  archbishop,  and  legate  brought  his  powerful  inflnattoa  to 
bear  on  the  so>*crcign  as  well  as  the  psople,  was  the  laal  period  ol 
onlerljr  government  that  preceded  the  granting  of  Magna  Qarl*.  Ofl 
Hubert's  death  the  regular  admioistrKtian  of  tbo  ooontry  wu  tfaniwa 
oat  of  gear  by  the  tjnumical  conduct  of  John,  wbo  had  fait  hlmsrif 
ooder  the  tDfluonco  of  bis  minister,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  a  dimisa 
wbicb  mere  gratitude  and  the  setue  of  bis  aaetulne«  can  only  iuof- 
ficiently  ospbiin.  Hubert's  advios  had  boaa  with  lUchaid  all  puwe^ 
ful :  with  John  it  had  a  certain  weigfal,  suiBcieDt  lo  modify  if  ikX 
to  nvorrulo  his  aelf-willed  bdiftvionr;  be  ixerelsid  a  eontrol,  tbt 
removal  of  which  was  felt  by  the  Ung  m  »  groat  relM,  wlulol  Iha 
nation,  with  whom,  as  his  nuwtar'i  forraot,  bo  bad  nerar  Imb 
popular,  found  almost  immediately  that  in  him  they  had  lost  Ibrir 
best  friend,  tbo  only  bulwark  strong  enough  to  redst  or  to  braafc  tfai 
atiadi  ot  royal  despotism. 

In  tracing,  through  the  msasuros  of  Hubert  aiid  Ibe  man  o(  Us 
oohool,  oertain  nteps  of  growth  and  doveloptnant  wfaieb  mniiaril  Iha 
legal  reforms  of  Hiuiry  11.  with  tho  improved  whibo  of  poUie  law  ul 
BMtloiial  right  that  find  their  exproooion  in  the  Qnal  Obartsr,  I  oob 

•0  iMh  aa  lo  daim  (or  him  the  ehanetor  of  a  great  pnlitidaa,  or 
(WMB  a  eoooooiuly  intaottonal  prognomo  for  the  ednoaUoo  Ol  Iha 
paopkfor  tboextrdoe  ot  ■elf-gorommenl.  The  utmoBt  thkloaall 
Im  piedkMed  of  him  in  that  direction  would  be  that  be  wee  wiM 
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enough  to  see  that  an  extension  of  self-agency  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  in  the  lines  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  for 
local  business,  was  a  pledge  of  peace  and  good  behaviour ;  that 
the  more  they  could  be  made  to  perceive  that  every  man  has  a  stake 
in  the  public  weal,  and  may  take  a  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  the  more  certain  would  be  the  dependence  of  the  com- 
monwealth on  the  people ;  the  more  thorough  and  lasting  the  peace, 
the  safer  and  quieter  the  country,  the  more  ready  and  the  more  able 
it  would  be  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  crown. 

The  growth  of  our  constitution  was  never,  at  least  during  the  ^'»«{fj 

of  CODSiitQ* 

middle  ages,  sensibly  affected  by  philosophical  or  doctrinaire  views,  tioiua  pro- 
The  several  steps  of  growth  have  been  almost  always  of  a  character  Enffiand 
that  might  seem  accidental,  were  it  not  that  even  in  their  most  ex- 
perimental forms  they  testify  to  an  increasing  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  in  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  the  people,  and  a 
corresponding  sense  on  the  people's  part  of  the  wisdom  of  a  just  and 
moderate  use  of  their  powers,  as  the  surest  way  to  retain  and 
increase  them.  For  example,  in  the  process  by  which  the  custom 
of  county  representation — itself  being,  as  the  concentration  of  all 
local  machinery,  the  basis  of  English  self-government — reached 
its  growth,  no  step  is  more  certain  or  important  than  that  by  which 
the  principle  of  electing  knights  representative  to  choose  the  grand 
juries  and  recognitors  of  the  assizes  was  introduced.  Yet  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  think  of  asserting  that  that  custom  was  intro- 
duced in  order  to  make  a  conscious  advance  towards  the  working  out 
of  the  principles  of  liberty.  Neither,  when  we  regard  the  custom  of 
assessment  by  jury  as  a  step  in  the  education  of  the  people  towards 
taking  the  command  of  the  national  purse,  do  we  for  a  moment 
contemplate  that  education  as  a  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  ministers 
who  originated  the  plan.  The  result  is  not  accidental,  because  it 
sprang  from  the  increase  of  confidence  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  and  proceeded  by  the  evolution  of  principles  the  work- 
ing of  which  we  can  trace  in  measures  which  suggested  themselves 
as  the  readiest  for  the  moment  and  occasion ;  but  were  it  not  for 
this,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  end  and  the  means  had  only  the  most 
casual  connexion.  And  so  throughout  the  whole  story.  The 
English  constitution  owes  all  in  it  that  is  peculiar  to  itself  to  the 
accumulation  of  precedents  that  were  found  to  answer  other  ends 
than  those  for  which  they  were  originally  devised ;  it  is  full  of 
anomalies  and  abounds  in  checks  and  counterchecks  which  would 
be  intolerable  in  an  ideal  polity ;  its  history  is  a  very  chapter 
of  accidents  and  experiments  until  it  is  read  in  the  light  of  this 
truth. 

As  law  took  the  place  of  despotism,  and  organisation  succeeded 
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toroatino;  upeueuiJnourityiDcrmNd  w«ftlth,Mkl  tbaei 
|9H8  of  wMlth  mode  pnoe  »iid  seouiitj  more  precioiu  ;  Mtbnpnfb 
[•dwMtal  tbomselvea,  by  tba  exerciH  of  thair  judjeifti  and  MoDMBkid 
f  powara  on  a  enwll  Male,  for  the  exerciH  of  the  nme  powan  on  » 
T|tMt  Nalo :  the  advuioe  towarda  a  mora  or  Um  p«rfoet  BTitan  o( 
I  Mlf-fgovammcnt  tnu  found  to  be  rapidlj  aGoelecalin(t.  The  eoofee  e( 
Ibaadvanoawas  in  tix  de^eronmnt  to  which  the  outward  and  Tiribb 
•ifpu  of  It  were  awribabU :  ti^tu  the  relation  of  whldi  to  tfaa  mam 
nmh  was  on  a  niperfloial  view  little  else  than  aooidaDtaL  Bal  lb* 
•etual  remit  wa«  ^ped  b;  thiiee  iilgn<-  In  the  ti 
of  EngUab  poUtios  ever;  iuoh  mign  ia  inoorpomted  i 
ated.  The  expedient  of  to-da;  is  a  precedent  for  alt  time ;  if  it  Ub 
it  ia  not  oaat  aside  and  a  new  one  devised,  bat  its  bulnn  ia  n 
by  snine  new  and  apeeial  oontriv-ancw  which  In  it«  tan  to  i 
rated,  ia  found  to  answer  aome  other  end,  and  ia  parpetaalad  tM. 
The  structure,  however  inconvenient,  is  not  demoliabed  aad  wtaO^ 
bat  a  mum  is  eddid  hare  and  a  paasaga  tbora ;  the  ahapd  o(  Iba  oU 
boDM  becomes  the  monitamt-rootn  of  the  new;  U»  pranoee- 
^dumber  of  the  old  palaoe,  a  mare  ps  saiga  to  Iba  hails  and  cotttti  ol 
Ihe  fall-grown  edifioe;  bnt  ever;  original  chamber  ramaiae.  aal 
witboat  it  the  stmotnre  would  not  ba,  as  it  would  not  hava  baeoiMb 
what  it  is.  With  tba  nptrfieikl  stndont  aaj  tbe  enpirie  poliUdM 
U  is  too  common  to  relegate  tbe  investigation  of  tosh  ohaDfas  tolbi 
domain  of  arehanlog;.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  rebut  Um  impatattoa; 
oulf  if  auob  things  are  anhsologj,  then  atohisology  is  fatotocy ;  aai 
that  is  as  much  as  its  most  fervent  students  would  aali  for  it.  It  by 
aralueotogy  is  meant  the  soienoe  of  the  obsolete^  I  deny  Ithat  Ibsy 
are  uduKdogical ;  it  is  only  to  the  ploeked  flower  U>at  the  tool  to 
arobsologicaUjr  nlated,  Tba  healthy  nation  has  a  memory  as  wsR 
an  aspintiana  involved  in  tbe  oonaeionsDese  of  lis  identity ;  it  baa  a 
peat  no  lam  liviat^  than  it*  futura.  Even  the  energy  tbU  u  bMSl 
on  raiurni  and  repentance  cannot  afford  to  think  of  that  past  as  thi 
dead  imrying  iu  doad. 

Habert  Waller  oniertook  Uie  offioa  of  Great  Justiciar  at  Ihs 
I  beginning  of  tbv  year  1194,  and  retained  it  until  the  middla  td  lbs 
year  119^-  On  John's  aceassjcn  ho  becama  cbaacsllor.  and  «■■ 
Ibuad  in  that  post  until  his  death,  exercising,  bovenr,  thrao^  bk 
frnportaat  positioa  as  legate  and  arobbishofK  an  amooDl  of  aalhMlif 
that  nn  efaanoellnr  before  him  bed  anjoyad,  and  aeafcal;  iafariar  Is 
what  be  had  poaseised  as  justiciar.  It  is  to  his  oaiav,  howwT».  m 
jostidar  that  the  fallowing  remarks  chiefly  appty.  That  portioBcl 
bis  bistcry  is  tba  one  iUustialad  by  Ilovsden,  aad  it  le  abn  lbs  bm 
in  which  such  principles  of  administiation  as  he  bad  lad  ll 
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The  principal  events  of  this  administration  were,  in  the  first  year  sammur 
of  it,  the  collecting  of  the  large  sum  to  be  paid  for  Richard's  ransom,  eventa  of 
the  management  of  the  king  himself  during  his  visit  to  England,  ^^^. 
and  the  judicial  iter  of   1194.    The  year  1195  is  marked  by  the  ^^ 
archbishop's  appointment  as  legate,  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  his  first  exercise  of  his  new  powers.     Hoveden's  pages  are 
filled  with  the  troubles  of  Archbishop  Geoffirey,  and  the  only  signifi- 
cant constitutional  measures  are  those  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace.    In  the  year  1196  come  the  design  of  remodelling 
the  Exchequer  administration,  the  riot  of  William  FitzOsbert,  and 
Hubert's  first  threat  of  resignation.    The  assize  of  measures  is  the 
only  important  act  of  the  year  1197.    The  following  year  is  remark- 
able for  the  successful  opposition  of  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  to  an 
unconstitutional    demand  of  Richard ;    for  the  elaborate  scheme 
devised  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  carucage  ;  and  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  archbishop  from  the  office  of  justiciar.    As  all 
these  events  are  given  by  Hoveden  in  detail,  and  as  his  account  of 
them  is  not  to  any  important  extent  complicated  by  the  statements 
of  contemporaries,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  it  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  attempt,  under  the  two  heads  of  judicial  and  Jodioui  and 
financial  business,  to  point  out  the  bearings  of  Hubert's  policy,  and  brntnen 
to  show  the  way  in  which  his  measures  were  tending  to  the  end  of 
aeU-govemment 

Magna  Carta  being  the  translation  into  the  language  of  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  ideas  of  the  eleventh,  through  the  forms  of 
the  twelfth,  we  may  naturally  look  for  some  significant  transitional 
data  in  the  policy  of  a  minister  with  such  antecedents  as  those  of 
Hubert  Walter. 

The  financial  history  comes  first  both  in  place  and  importance,  l  FinandaL 
The  effort  that  England  made  for  the  ransom  of  Richard  far  tran-  Richard's 
soended  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place  before.  It 
comprised  all  the  ancient  devices  for  procuring  supplies,  and  formed 
a  precedent  for  new  ones.  The  proceedings  by  which  it  was  carried 
out  fall  partly  in  the  year  1198  and  partly  in  1194,  for  the  aids 
demanded  by  Richard  in  person  in  the  latter  year  were  probably 
intended  to  complete  the  sum  required  of  him,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  with  any  certainty  that  they  were  so  applied  ;  and  it  is  not 
quite  clear,  from  either  the  language  of  the  chroniclers  or  the  public 
records,  how  the  disposal  of  the  funds  levied  in  1198  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  1194.^ 

*  The  measures  taken  are  described  and  mobilia,  of  the  scutage,  and  of  the 

by  Hoveden  in  more  places  than  one.  wool,  and  the  treasure  of  the  ohorches. 

In  vol.  iii.  p.  210  he  mentions  first  the  At  p.  225,  after  recapitulating  these  in 

demand  of  a  fourth  part  of  revenue  different  order,  he  SMids  that  some  of 


raoBom 
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to  be  miaed  wrb  aft«r  some  negotislion  fixed  al  IMMIOO 
mirks,  100,000^.  sterliog  :  an  nmoniit  aton  th&n  twin  u  lv|»  w 
the  whole  rctunui.'  uf  the  country  nccoiinUid  (or  in  tb*  Uat  ;■«*■ 
•xchequer  of  Henr;  II.  UnpreceJeDted  u  the  oocamon  WM,  ll  iom 
Dol  appear  to  hnvn  Uvl  the  wny  tn  nny  national  dalibonttion  on  wbti 
ind  meaOB.  Richnrd  wrote  ur^ntly  to  his  priocipal  baran  and 
{Mlatea,  but  thu  nuponsibility  of  tho  budgot  wan  iindoiakaa  hj 
Qumh  Eleanor  and  the  justicea :  the;  demattdad  a  aaulage  bom  Iba 
Unanta  hj  knight  Mrrioa,  a  bidaga  or  camoag*  from  all  tantali  la 
socage,  a  grant  of  a  fourth  part  of  revenue  and  goods  ban  bO 
porHoni  whataooTsr,  by  vny  of  donnni  or  aid ;  the  wool  i4  IIb 
Ciateroiana  and  OUbertines.  and  the  gold,  ailver,  and  }ewala  o(  Uw 
cburchw.  The  '  oommuniK  aMensns ' '  which  admitted  the  demaiid 
must  be  attributed,  nut  1<>  the  vote  ot  any  gcnenl  aasambly,  bal  k* 

(•eling  ot  common  helptessDMi.  Tbe  aid  waa  ona  of  tbs  Unm 
itomarjr  aMa,  and  avan  oitder  Magna  Carta  might  ba  takao  with- 

rafwMMW  to  the  oommon  council  of  the  realm. 

(1)  In  demandiog  a  scutago  nt  90*.  on  the  knight's  lea  Ihi 
jUBticea  did  not  go  beyoixl  the  averago  rate  of  sontaga.  The  rati  il 
the  88rd  of  Hnnry  II.  wait  thu  santa,  and  tha  thraa  titlur  sntagM 
raised  in  RJAbard's  reign  were  also  SOi.  on  tba  knight's  (aa.  Jota'a 
Srat  aoutage  was  i«ised  to  two  marks.  The  sum  thns  laviad  nnal 
faava  amountad  to  not  laas  than  iU,Q0Ol.  if  rigomnaly  ooUeelad ;  htt 

Iha  hliho[w   look  a  fomlh,   ■unie   a      ttmaamllo  ndiMtMonlt  nfia  mm- 
I  tMth.   o(  tha  TDTtniia  of  ilw  flar^.      itiHa    aie*d«r«. 
'  At  ^  SSa  b*  Mjii  thu  Arthblihop      Bttl^lt,     eiua      a 

OsoBTaj  dtnuuiiUtl  m  liMirUi  sari  ot      LaadonlU  accwniaMWI  ad  mm 

Um  ntuiim  ot  tb*  eanon*  of  Xurii.      qood  acolitlaw  andhar  pw  I 

b  ths  lilMoTj  ot  tha  OoBnell  ot  Kot-  ~     ' 

tfai^iBln  inIlMha*p«eifi«>itUkInit't 

datnand    ol    dw    ounuga,    iii.    343. 

Tat  ItM  nwaUoD  ot  Ihi  uatag*  and 
I  aarMM*  oocun  Snt  In  th«  Pip*  Boll 
[  Of  UM.    la  il  poaailla  Uut  ifaa  im. 


f  «dil>aiy  ooa  ol  tha   KubaiqnatT     li 

I  waa    Mrtalnlr    Intniiled    lo    •peeUl 

*  —  -■  inL  iii.  til),  but  II  to  taon 
, Ua  ll>t  Ifaa   maMuTM  ot  IIH 

I  wwa  amtij  dw  t«(nl  carrTing  out  ul 
I  plan  dartaad  In  UfM  Iban  Ibal 
a  wnHpa  ■hoeld  U  oallMitod  for  B.  lU  DInto.  Vn.  TUs  trriim*^ 
t  mtB»  patpnaa  In  two  ■ueoMalva  not  itianHon  Iha  aanfcaa  «*  eanaay 
III.  of  wUeb  oalj  OM  abooU  ba  mi  In  llii  j  m  lin  in  ■JiWHiaalfrT 
mUoaad  ia  lb*  nsUond  ■owmiU.      aamptloa  that  Ro««dMi*i 

m  nOUaaiafHawbTOthacpaUataaaniha      rate  tnmaJtj  le  Km  la 

I  ilwuiiilliliailil  thai  waa  Mt  at  ttia      In  Uw  Iwa  |Mn  lor  tha  pi 
toJiHaftey  ollha  ■omaanl  nilaadi      ibataataola. 
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it  was  probably  assessed  on  the  old  system,  and  if  so  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  12,000Z.^ 

(2)  The  hidage  or  carucage,  if  levied  at  2^.  on  the  hide  or  caru- 
cate,  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  amount  as  the  ancient 
Danegeld,'  and  produced  a  sum  of  about  6,000Z.  This  sort  of 
impost  had  been  levied  during  Henry  11. 's  reign,  generally  under  the 
name  of  donuniy  and  as  supplementary  to  the  scutage. 

(8)  The  grant  of  a  fourth  part  of  revenue  and  mobilia  may  be  con-  The  gnntot 
trasted  with  the  two  particulars  just  mentioned.    It  no  doubt  took  this  ^emtx  and 
form  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  was  the  source  ™***"* 
of  the  largest  portion  of  the  sum  achieved.    Although  revenue  and  per- 
sonal property  had  been   long  liable  to  taxation  in   the  shape  of 
talliage  and  donum,  this  appears  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  were  subjected  directly  to  central  taxation.      The  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario  describes  the  two  methods  of  determining  the  incidence  of 
talliage :  per  capita,^  poll-tax,  or  local  assessment.    Here,  however, 
we  have  a  direct  demand  of  the  central  authority  on  the  individual. 
The  principle  was,  nevertheless,  not  quite  a  novelty,  although  the 
form  was  so.    The  assize  of  the  Saladin  tithe  formed  the  precedent  Preoedenti 

tnr  fhia 

for  demanding  a  fixed  portion  of  each  man's  goods,  and  the  assize  of  imp(Mt,aiid 
arms  brought  personal  property  under  direct  contribution  for  the  inJlI^f^ 
national  defence.  Either  of  these  ordinances  would  also  have  afforded 
a  precedent  for  an  equitable  method  of  assessment  by  a  jury  of  the 
venue  ;  but  we  have  no  authority  that  shows  it  to  have  been  followed 
on  this  occasion.  This  impost  is  the  precedent  for  the  grants  of 
subsidies  in  the  shape  of  tithes,  sevenths,  thirteenths,  fifteenths,  and 


precedent 


*  If  we  compare  the  account  given 
by  Madox  from  the  Pipe  BoUs  of  the 
stun  paid  as  scutage  in  1172  with 
those  paid  in  1194,  we  shaU  find  them 
nearly  identical;  e.g.  in  both  cases 
the  archbishop  of  York  pays  20Z.  for 
his  knights,  William  Fossard  312.  10s., 
and  BO  on.  If  the  same  sums  were 
paid,  no  doubt  the  same  deductions 
were  made,  and  the  same  compositions 
held  good.  The  scutage  of  1194  would 
thus  produce  no  more  than  those  of 
Henry  IL's  reign.  This  enables  us  to 
understand  the  relief  given  by  the  44th 
article  of  the  Magna  Carta  of  1217, 
'Scutagium  capiatur  de  cetero  sicut 
capi  consuevit  tempore  Henrici  regis 
avi  nostri ;  *  John's  scutages  having 
been  larger  in  amount  and  arbitrarily 
imposed.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  411, 
441. 

*  On  the  hypothesis  stated  in  the 


last  note.  For  Instance,  the  hidage  of 
1194  was  in  Somerset  293^  18s.  2d. ; 
in  Dorset,  241  ^  Ss.  9d.  The  Danegeld 
levied  in  1156  was,  in  Somerset, 
2772. 105. 4d. ;  and  in  Dorset,  328Z.  5s. 
The  difference  may  be  accounted  for 
by  either  the  reclaiming  of  waste  or 
the  varying  number  of  persons  ex- 
cused. Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  411, 
412,  476,  477,  Ac. 

'  Per  capita  may  mean  rather  a 
household  or  family  tax  than  a  poll- 
tax  ;  it  was  the  arrangement  by  which 
all  the  payers  paid  equally,  without 
respect  to  the  difference  of  their 
ability.  To  alter  this  and  substitute 
an  assessment  by  which  each  man 
would  pay  in  proportion  to  his  wealth 
was  the  pretext  of  the  riot  of  William 
FitzOsbert.  Hoveden,  iv.  5.  See 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
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otbor  proportiontt,  which  in  the  next  centiiT7  I&rgoly  rapi 
earlier  melhodu  of  tttXAtion. 

(4)  Tfao  ilanuutd  of  tht.>  wool  of  the  (.'■■torctniu  uul  GilbirtttiM 
is  ui  important  precedent  aUd  (or  th«  nusing  of  ravutna  on  ui 
throngh  the  staple  artiole  of  Kngliah  production. 

(6)  Tbe  denuuxl  of  the  trsMurea  of  the  chufobn^  aa  ( 
which,  althongh  oocaaiooally  thrmUtned  hy  onr  otbv  i 
was  not  actuallj  ropealad  until  Urn  daje  of  Uanry  YVH.,  ii  a  ti$a  of 
the  enormonB  effort  made  bj  the  govonunent  on  thia  ooeamon,  too 
enormoiu  lo  be  taken  ae  a  tafa  praeedent.  Unfortunalelj,  «•  ban 
no  oloe  whatever  to  the  actnal  praportioDS  of  the  requind  enm  luadi 
up  from  tbeee  laet  three  eonrMa.  The  ooantrjr  endiued  the  amioJ 
pnsrare  of  taxM  which  bad  nerer  been  Inpoaed  before  at  (be  bim 
moment,  and  of  eome  that  were  never  propoeod  a^n.  Boglaiid.  •!■ 
though  the  largeet  and  wealthiest  part,  wu  far  frran  being  the  wbok 
of  the  area  to  be  taxed  ;  >  and  yet,  either  beoauto  the  money  wm  dM 
honestly  applied,  or  becaose  the  prodnoe  (ell  ■bort  of  the  c«lunal% 
considerable  arreara  of  the  lansom  were  nnpatd  in  1198. 

In  the  Council  of  NotUnflbam  in  1194  Kicbard  deniandad  e 
caracage  of  it.  <m  the  carocate ;  ae  the  mention  of  hida^  oomaa  iaki 
the  Pipo  RolU  only  in  thi>  ji»i,  wo  miut  conclude  that  thia  waa  Iki 
occasion  on  which  this  portion  o(  the  revenue  applied  lo  lbs  amam 
wBfl  granted.  The  langnage  o(  Hoveden  laula  to  the  oonelnaion  Ihit 
in  form  it  wee  an  inno%-atioa.'  On  the  aame  ooeaaion  ha  aakad  Ik 
the  wool  of  the  Cisteroiaiis,  who  oompoonded  (or  it  with  a  Una 
Probably  En  thiir  caao  also  the  negotiatinB  waa  enpjdamonlary  te 
that  o(  the  year  1198.  The  Idng  further  demanded  a  tbiid  ol  i1h 
military  service  of  the  country  to  go  with  him  to  Nonnaady.  If 
I  am  right  in  supposing  that  both  the  seolage  and  the  oHwo^e 
ware  ooUedod  on  the  ancient  assosiunenla  which  bad  bean  in  na  b 


•  the      ««d.  L  p.  ISS.    tlib  ■»  ha«*  teaa. 


US.    TM<  Bay  1 

only  IheBaitU^w 


^B  ■  Thli  li  lllnrtniw).  u  wall  •< 

^^1  dmwnd  of  Ihp  wool,  b;  It 

^m  lakaa  In  K.lww4  I.  «Im  _  _  . 

^H  Bnuieial  didfeoltlN   In    UM.     H»      WIOUib  Vvltmti  x 

^H  nlea^  Cfaroa.  U.  U,  S4.  iba  nottfn  ol  4M0  uMrfa  taaNi  ly 

^H  '  TIm  Kammi  Eishiiiiner  Roll  si      tatlteaa  on  lb*  town  td  Caae  Iw  ike 

^H  IIH    b  loM.     In    thai  at  IISC  ■•      Unn^  twuMn,   an   «Mnnoae   i^ 

^H  UI   Mitrj   rtethtg  ibal  OvcOnj  the      TU  dtte«B»  el  ItoadM  In  IIM  «■*! 

^H  Buhangm    (CtuaMMrl    random    ae- 

^B  coant  of  SiMlL  It.  U.     Angvvln.  lor 

H  S.T3S/.  lb.  lOd.  MMlInK:  moi  4.WML 

^H  uiil      40IM.      ktigtrin:       alUifMlMr 

^K  flT.«MI   7f.  44.  An«>vta.  of   wfaieh      41S).  a  \ 

^H  TaUe 


«.  AiwniB.  eoMMftaiK  to  MM  Ibn  >«•  <ilwwliil  tofM  aO  Ihif 
ol  «l]<Mr,  na«  paM  to  BoBm  ie  oevM  (nrlhirir  mmv.  H  to  wv  w^ 
and  SvHwd  Ow  elMBUtotUn,      brtoaato  Ibl  all  nw  tailHvwMMi  «a 
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Henry  II/s  reign,  the  largest  part  of  the  burden  of  the  ransom  must 
have  been  defrayed  from  the  donum  of  the  fourth  part  of  revenue  and 
personal  property,  the  most  oppressive  and  general  of  the  imposts  ; 
and  we  may  attribute  to  the  inquisitorial  and  universal  pressure  of 
this  exaction  the  discontent  with  the  fiscal  administration  which 
seems  to  have  followed,  as  well  as  the  urgent  measure  of  reform 
which  the  justiciar  attempted  later  in  the  year. 

The  judicial  iter  of   1194  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  Fkcai 
Bichard's  return  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  governmental  ma-  inyoiTediii 
chinery.     Like  the  similar  proceedings  under  Henry  II.,  it  was  1194 
directed  with  a  view  to  fiscal  advantage ;  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  of 
1170 '  was  followed  as  a  precedent ;  exact  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  escheats,  patronage,  wardships,  and  other  feudal  incidents,  and 
into  the  debts  and  available  property  of  John.    Strict  directions  were 
given  for  the  re-stocking  of  the  lands  in  the  royal  possession,  and  for 
the  supervision  of  the  commercial  and  monetary  dealings  of  the  Jews. 
A  talliage  of  cities,  towns,  and  demesne  lands  was  also  ordered.'  ^£!^ 
A  measure,  however,  of  far  greater  importance  which  the  justiciar 
proposed,  the  examination  into  the  accounts  of  receipts  taken  by  the  ttonof  the 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  foresters,  and  other  servants  of  the  Exchequer,  since  ao^onts 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  was  deferred.*    Such  an  examination  ^JJ^JJ^f^ 
would  no  doubt  have  shown  the  very  great  discrepancy  between  the  vooed. 
sums  collected  by  the  local  of&cers  and  those  which  were  paid  into 
the  treasury ;  would  have  proved  the  often  suspected  fact  that  the 
system  of  ferm  or  composition  was  ruinous  to  the  Exchequer,  which 
lost  the  benefits  of  such  increments  as  would  arise  from  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivated  lands  and  improvement  in  agriculture ;   and 
would  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  general  system 
of  assessment.    It  was  defeated,  however,  probably  by  the  influence 
of  the  fiscal  of&cers ;  although  Richard  was  in  the  greatest  straits 
for  money,  and  even  raising  funds  by  granting  licences  for  tourna- 
ments which  had  the  year  before  been  forbidden  by  the  pope.* 

The  Pipe  Rolls  of  1196  testify  to  the  collection  of  a  scutagefor  scatagwof 
the  army  of  Normandy  imposed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Richard,   1196 
and  those  of  1196  to  a  third  scutage  imposed  in  the  eighth  year ; 
both  of  these  were  of  the  same  amount,  20^.  on  the  knight's  fee.^ 


*  See  Benedict,  vol.  iii.  pref.  Ixvi, 
clv.-clviii. 

*  This  talliage,  cruel  enough  after 
the  enormous  exactions  of  the  year,  is 
accounted  for  in  the  Pipe  Boll  of  1195, 
liadox,  p.  486,  and  partly  probably  in 
that  of  1106. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  267. 
«  Hoveden,  iii.  268. 

^  Madox,  443,  444.    These  are  not 


to  be  supposed  to  be  collections  of 
arrears ;  they  are  distinctly  called,  the 
first, '  Secundum  Scutagium  exeroitus 
Normannie  assisum  anno  praBterito,' 
t.e.  1195,  Bot  Pip.  8  Rich.  I. ;  the 
second,  *  Tertium  Scutagium  exercitua 
NormanniaB  assisum  hoc  anno,*  f.e. 
1196,  ibid.  The  first  scutage  of 
Richard  being  apparently  one  for 
Wales,  levied  in  1189  or  1190,  and 
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Neither  of  these  is  noticed  direcily  b;  Uoveden.  In  tbo  lattar  jmt 
tbt)  king  wi«  to  maoh  dlaMtis&ad  with  hi«  reoeipta  (rom  EngUni 
that  he  renewed  the  propositian  for  a  vlaiUtion  of  the  Embegnw. 
Mul,  greatly  against  the  archbishop's  wisbea,  sent  over  tha  abtnt  ol 
Oaan,  a  clerk  well  wnai  in  the  method  of  btuinaaa  punraad  in  the 
Norman  Exchequer,  to  make  inqntry  into  th«  ncaipti  of  tba  rofal 
offleer*.'  The  carrying  out  of  a  measure  wbioh,  faowevir  n 
would  io  very  [Ii§taHt«fuI  to  the  ofllcialB,  wu  again  ttop* 
liuiu  |jy  thu  dtvttli  o(  till!  vmitiniiMiunLT  ui  whom  it  waa 
The  abbot  died  at  Ixiiulon  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 

Wu  may  conjocturu  that  Richard  wai  promptod  to  this  propnatlioa 
chiefly  by  bis  own  neoesailiee,  but  he  may  partly  ban  been  inflnsBDid 
|iy  tho  condition  of  popular  opinion,  which  ina[tt«d  that  whlbi  tfa* 
nation  was  heavily  burdened  the  crown  was  poor,  and  that  the  boll 
must  be  laid  upon  the  ministry.  This  feoUog  found  lla  itpflBB 
In  the  revolt  of  WilUam  FiuOebert  or  Longheanl,*  wbieb  btoba  oat 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  abbot  of  Caan.  Tha  oatandbl*  tmmm 
of  the  disturbance  was  the  unfairness  of  the  aaaosameal  tor  tba  lasaa 
payable  by  the  citisens  of  ttondon.  HoTeden,  who  seems  to  ban 
regarded  tha  grievance  b«  a  real  one,  distinctly  alMas  that  it  was 
caused  first  by  the  frequency  of  the  impoeta,  and  seoondlj  by  tba  bat 
that,  owing  to  the  craft  of  the  richer  dtixeoa,  tbo  mtio  (art  of  Ihi 
burden  fell  on  ihc  poor.  That  the  higher  tank  of  dlizana  bad  te 
power  of  doing  this,  either  by  raising  tba  aunu  demandad  jwr  eapte* 
or  by  unf«rly  assasaing  tha  poorar  paopla,  is  indeed  daar.  Il  il 
probable,  moreover,  that  Ibe  ruling  body  waa  in  close  eoanaiioortt 
tha  Exchequer,*  tbo  monetary  dealings  <rf  which  brougbt  ibiB  bl 


■an*  we;  lor  lb*  nuiwm,  although 
oallvd  aim  a  teataii*,  it  doI  numbirnd 
auiuDK  Ibafli,  bet  n^uiui  u  an  mJ. 
■  Baved«.i*.».  W.KtwbuisbUb. 
v.cap.  It.  ThalaUaraiiUiohtf  iIUm 
that  lbs  abbot  oblalnad  Um  emunl*- 
dod  bj  aHoiing  Ifaa  kinn  that  tia  waa 
ehMUd  of  ball  bU  wtnoa  bj>  ifa.  budarvnt.' 
oOolab  at  the  BtobniaM :  '  tiaoda  a*  Bondn 
~  ■  ■■        "    '     tm  wmlo  ajaa  nluti 

qua  ntnilnim  Jitpn- 

a,  aWup  onuil  fn>- 

uiM  doplitda  pesa* 


qowmi,  baadMR  aas* 
aTartllam  oOcUIbm  •■■•' 
pndam  mm  awMahat     W* 


Far  iMlMMN.  Stmrj  of  OosaWl. 


•  WUUam   <*   Kswbu^    (t.   W),  Mlaflar        . 

alihaoifa  MpaMiac  aa  oplBhai  aon-  ahola  r*<«n  ol 

temaatofT  ol  WlUlam  nisOabMl  <U*-  «aS.  Mi. 

Uncllj    eonnrda     tb*     tvo     •*■»!■; 


Mini  la  list,  aad  ■JstnaUel  Oaa^ 
AtytatsvM 
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contact ;  and  that  the  justiciar,  on  interfering  in  the  dispute,  took 
their  side  too  strongly.  That  William  Longbeard  was  an  ordinary 
demagogue,  a  deserter  of  the  ranks  with  which  his  birth  naturally 
associated  him,  may  also  be  true ;  ^  but  the  fact  of  the  grievance  is 
not  impugned  by  such  a  consideration.  The  archbishop,  after  he 
had  raised  enormous  sums  for  Richard,  found  that  he  was  discon- 
tented ;  the  people  refused  to  believe  that  all  the  money  raised  reached 
the  royal  coffers  ;  the  system  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  vested  interests 
of  the  sheriffs  were  too  strong  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  method 
of  taxation  was  becoming  obsolete.  The  archbishop,  weary  with  ^^ 
the  odious  work,  teased  to  death  by  his  monks,  who  had  now  appealed  resign 
to  Rome  against  him  on  account  of  the  pollution  of  Bow  church, 
where  William  Longbeard  was  seized,  offered  to  resign  the  justiciar- 
sbip.  After  urgent  remonstrance  from  Richard  he  withdrew  the 
offer.  Hoveden  tells  us  that  during  the  two  preceding  years  he  had 
collected  for  the  king  not  less  than  1,100,000  marks  of  silver,  a 
statement  which  must  be  erroneous,^  but  the  belief  in  which  shows 
that  the  oppression  by  way  of  taxation  must  have  been  unprece- 
dentedly  heavy. 

The  Assize  of  Measures  is  the  only  fiscal  act  that  marks  the  year  amIm  of 
1197.'    Its  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wording  of  lS?i^ 
Magna  Carta,  in  the  clauses  that  touch  this  question,  is  borrowed 
from  it.    It  was  found  too  severe  for  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
country  to  bear,  and  was  set  aside  by  the  justices  early  in  the  reign 
of  John.* 

We  come  thus  to  the  year  1198,  a  year  signalised  by  at  least  two 
highly  important  events.   In  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation  assembled 


'  See  the  sketch  of  his  history  given 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Botuli 
CariaB  Begis. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  13.  I  thinlc  the  sum 
is  incredible.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  from  the  extracts  given  by  Madox 
from  the  Pipe  Bolls  that  the  sums  of 
money  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
at  the  Exchequer  were  much  larger 
than  they  had  been  during  the  pre- 
vious reigns.  The  sum  of  1,100,000 
marks  is  said  to  be  computed  as  of 
silver  of  the  realm  of  England :  no 
deduction  can  be  made  from  it,  there- 
fore, as  being  of  foreign  coin :  it  re- 
presents a  sum  of  733,333^.  65.  8^.,  or 
366,6662.  135.  id.  per  annum ;  a  sum 
curiously  approximating  to  Ordericus' 
statement  of  WilUam  the  Conqueror's 
daily  income  of  1,061  ^  10s.  Hd.,  on 
which  see  Maseres,  p.  258.    According 


to  the  computation  of  the  learned 
baron,  the  sum  must  be  multiplied  by 
three  to  find  the  present  value  in 
silver,  and  then  by  twenty  to  ascertain 
its  value  in  exchange  for  produce. 
This  would  make  the  sum  annually 
raised  by  Hubert  equal  to  22,000,0002. 
of  our  money,  which  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable. If  the  sum  had  been  given 
in  figures  we  might  suspect  that  a 
cipher  too  many  was  inserted,  and 
that  we  should  read  110,000  marks,  or 
73,3332.  6«.  Bd.,  but  this  would  be 
much  less  than  would  be  probable. 
Altogether  the  passage  defies  explana- 
tion, except  on  the  ground  that 
medieval  statements  of  number,  except 
in  strictly  legal  documents,  cannot  be 
interpreted  with  any  approach  to 
exactness. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  pp.  88,  84. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  172. 
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at  Oxford  mr\y  in  Ihe  yMf.'  Uabort  uinounoed  & 

king  Uut  tb»  buoDK  should  (arai*li  him  with  k  (oraa  ol  800 

to  be  paid  three  ahiUin^  »  dajr  eaob.    Two  of  tlw  bishops — I 

of  Lioooln,  who  reprwuted  at  tbo  time  tb«  roliftiutu  put/  in 

ftad  the  old  sebool  of  liberty  (or  which  8.  Anocdm  and  ~ 

had  ooDtended ;  and    Herbert  of  Saliibnrr,'  who  : 

older  tradjtionii  of  the  Exohaquer— oppoeed  the  Rranl,  and  tfaa 

^^T^       buhop  was  obliged  in  chagrin  to  withdraw  his  proposition,  allLaa)^ 

""°^  It  wau  Kupportnl  by  the  biabop  of  London,  the  ttaaiinvr.    Wh«lmr 

were  the  grounds  of  the  oppoation  of  8.   Uttgb,  eodeaJMlirat  or 

^^^  oooatitntioiutj,  this ooourranoe  i>a  landmark  in  Eagliah conilttnlioBal 

^^L  history.     It  may  be  placed  on  a  par  with  8.  Thomas's  oppcmtkai  tn 

^H  Himry  II.  in  1108  at  Woodstock,  bat  it  is  tbe  fintt  clear  oaea  ol  Hm 

^^f  refusal  of  a  munoy  rrnat  demanded  direotljr  by  tbs  erowo,  and  a  tnoal 

valuable  precedent  fwr  future  times. 

^^?Tin         Tbo  other  mark  of  the  year  U  the  pUn  daviaed  for  die  oollaetkM 

of  a  oarooige.*    This  impost  was  probably  intended  to  redno  Iks 

■  balance  between  the  tenants  in  knigbt  mrrioe,  who  had  lately  paU 

two  Bcntagee,  and  the  tenants  in  socage,  who  had  not  hoan  taxsd  for 
four  years ;  and  tfats  may  aooonnt  (or  the  (aet  that  it  waa  fixed  at 
five  shillings  on  the  cameate^  wore  than  double  the  rate  etdleelsd  la 
1104.  A  still  more  important  innovation  waa  the 
BtfiMta-  erery  hundred  aoree  should  be  regatded  sa  a 
MUprw  hK  the  word  waa  strictly  Intcrpratad  (o  n>aan  tbe  land  that  eonld  ks 
""y  cultivated  with  a  single  though,  and  of  couiee,  aoooriing  to  tla 
""^  chataoter  of  the  soil,  the  extant  varied  indafinilsly.    The  attbatitalicNi 

of  a  uniform  (or  a  variable  oanicate  *  was  a  great  advantage  lo  the 

L'  HatcHK  Vita  H.  Huitoiil*.  pp.  M9. 
M»  "  ■  ■  - 
lea 
lol 
Wb 
I 
«ltl 
ud 
(hit 
u« 
=S 


'  HattnK  Vita  H.  Hxmout 
».     Honiden,  It.  40. 

•  HsrtHn  of  a*liM>iirv.   cultii]    1> 
Poor.  «M  tin  mm  <A  Blohard.  anh. 

a  ot  Poielim,  Uut  it.  Biihud  ot 
riv,  IIm  clerk  ot  tha  Eiotieqiur 
to  Beof;  IL,  imA  •ttantmni*  bithop  ol 
WbMhaalw.  TliuU.1  think,  mma 
ya  IIm  rfoeninaou  pnnud  In  Madoi'i 
jBanealew  iii»itcw»w«,  pp.  47.  W.  11 
■  thai  b*  ilwald^  koewa  I7 
m  ol  Poor,  a  naina  «Ueb  tmi- 
tatntr  MMM  lo  laafij  Mxne  Mnaesloii 
wlth^aiBr  li  Poor  ol  HklUfavn.wd  m 
«llli  NlfliU  ot  ify.  aietuud  iitmXlmL 
utd  Ifaa  eliaanllitf,  Roger  b  Poor.  It 
Ihi*  b*  «o,  IhMt  WB  hnra  Um  buaOj 
a  (Oft  ol  h«n41au7  JnaUcdkl 
I  iBfloMMt  lev  nmuW  a 
oenluiT  bimI  a  hall,  BtohaM  k  FOor, 
hlalun  ol  Doriiam,  driaa  lo  US7. 

•  doTwlM.  Iv.  1A,  47. 

•  Aeeordlac   to    Dm   Dlakigai   d> 


Hnuurio,  L  17.  Um  hidt  wm  • 
banilred  aonii  :  Ihst  I*.  It  ni  n^^titd 
b;  tbe  Una  ot  Hanrv  U.  m  el  1^1 
•lUoL     Tbia   ma  ol  Heben,  ikM. 


whkk  «  ou  ^4*  ef  tta'tanM, 
eeotalMd  M  eme,  oa  tbe  e4bar,  U' 
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Exchequer,  and  the  allowance  of  a  hundred  acres  to  the  plough  was  RemeMore- 
not  an  illiberal  measure  towards  the  cnltivators.  temphtad 

But  a  consequence  of   greater  importance  resulted  from  the 
change ;  the  land  in  cultivation  must  be  remeasured.    The  old  hidage 
measurement  of  Domesday  must  be  given  up,  with  all  its  machinery 
of  deductions  and  excuses  ;  and  for  this  purpose  was  to  be  employed 
the  plan  of  assessment  by  jury,  of  which  the  Domesday  record  was 
the  most  valuable  precedent,  but  which  since  Domesday  ^  had  been 
used  only  for  the  assessment  of  income  and  personal  property.    To  M^j^Q^ 
collect  this  tax  the  king  sent  through  each  county  of  England  a  the  cam- 
derk  and  a  knight,  who,  with  the  sheriff  and  lawful  knights  chosen 
tor  the  purpose,  sworn  to  ful£l  the  king's  business  faithfully,  caused 
to  oome  before  them  the  stewards  of  the  barons  of  the  county,  and 
from  every  township  the  lord  or  bailiff  of  the  township,  and  the 
reeve  with  four  men  of  the  township,  whether  free  or  villein,  and 
two  lawful  knights  of  the  hundred,  who  swore  that  they  would 
^thfuUy  and  without  fraud  declare  how  many  wainages  of  ploughs 
there  were  in  each  township,  how  many  in  demesne,  how  many  in 
villenage,  how  many  in  alms ;  and  on  the  wainage  of  each  plough 
they  imposed  first  two  shillings  and  afterwards  three.    The  account 
was  written  in  four  rolls,  kept  by  the  clerk,  the  knight,  the  sheriff, 
and  the  stewards  of  the  barons  respectively.    The  money  was  received 
by  two  knights  and  the  bailiff  of  each  hundred  ;  they  accounted  for 
it  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  accounted  for  it  at  the  Exchequer.' 
The  plan  contains  several  other  minute  directions,  but  the  above  are  AppUGation 
enough  to  show  that  the  principle  of  representation  for  the  purpose  of  reproMn- 
of  assessment  was  fully  recognised  as  applicable  to  real  property,  eieotion 
whilst  the  mention  of  the  chosen  knights,  who  in  each  county  were 
to  superintend  the  proceeding,  points  to  the  speedy  approach  of  a 
time  when  the  ideas  of  representation  and  election  were  to  be 
permanently   united.     The  setting  aside  the  great  and  venerable 
assessment  book  of  William  the  Conqueror  for  a  new  valuation  to  be 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  was  surely  a  long  step 
towards   the  exercise  by  the  taxpayers  of  a  direct  hold  on  the 
determination  of  taxation.    When  the  elected  knights  who  now 
superintended  the  valuation  should  be  called  to  the  royal  councils,  and 
there  take  part  in  the  voting  of  the  impost,  the  constitutional  fabric 
would  come  not  far  off  its  rough  completion.     Within  less  than 
twenty  years  the  principle  which  involved  this  result  was  to  be 
admitted. 

Unfortunately,  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  do  not  enable  us  to  importanoe 
say  whether  this  elaborate  plan  was  carried  out  in  its  integrity  ;  but  ^ 

'  See  the  title  of  the  Ely  Domesday.    Domesday,  iii.  497. 
'  Hoveden,  iv.  46,  47. 
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ft  BinguUr  link  betwMo  Domeadky  Book  uid  lb|pw 
Oarta,  and  a  most  import&nt  procedeat.  An  eiimtnatirm  ol  Iba 
docnnidiilB  ennluiMil  Ib  th*  Fa^ra  and  Partiamentary  WriU,^  on 
the  qiuatioD  of  aaseument  and  ooUeclion  of  taies,  oarooaga^ 
tbirt*>»nLhi,  fiftMnthi,  and  ttie  like,  aliow*  how  fnrm  lima  to  tiiAa 
the  wain  prlociplfl  was  varied,  until,  a  hundred  years  auetly  from 
this  date,  the  right  of  tb«  oommoiu  to  mprosantatioo,  and  tha  ri^tt 
o[  ibo  parliament  to  regulate  taxation,  being  admitted,  the  datula  ol 
the  armngement  hy  whioh  man'a  minda  ware  pivpand  and  •dnmtai 
for  the  work  lank  into  seeondarjr  ifflportanoe. 

If  we  suppose  that  tb»  diffioultlea  of  the  tuk  thus  nndartakn 
were  greater  than  Hnbert  Walt«r  was  able  to  meet,  we  najr  ba  not 
very  tar  wrong.  The  day  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  new  valuatiai 
was  the  81st  of  May ;  before  the  14th  of  July  hu  bad  reaigned,  and 
hie  Buooeasor  waa  appointed.  The  first  act  of  the  new  admiaistiatiaB 
was  to  order  a  now  il«r  of  the  judges,  and  this  was  aooompaaied  hjt 
new  and  more  stringent  publication  of  the  forest  assize.  The  tn^oM 
of  the  carucage  was  resisted  by  a  portion  of  the  monaatJe  clargy,  aod 
a  msaaore  of  ptaotifial  outlawry  against  the  whole  el«rieal  body  «u 
aaaded  to  eatoros  the  payment.  This  sever*  aet  waa  tfaa  first  aign  ct 
tha  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  goTemmaoL*  Anoths  waa  tha 
angmentatioo  of  the  scntagv  and  oamoaga  ftt  tbt  baglniihig  of  thi 
r«ign  of  John,*  followed  by  tba  speedy  and  baavy  inoreaaa  vi  toiaHon 
whioh  in  ia07  culminated  in  the  demand  of  a  thirteenth,  and  OMUsd 
the  exile  of  Archbishop  Oeoffrey ;  by  tbe  substitution,  for  the  sjsIsm 
of  jury  assessment,  of  the  direet  nloation  of  the  jnsttoea  ;  and  fay 
the  great  expansion  of  tbe  system  of  flnoa,  which  dror*  the  faaroM 
into  rebellion.  Some  of  tbeas  meftsores  Hubert  might  bai*  umiiilsri 
at,  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  be  would  have  tahan  tha  «Urf 


wai  loot  tlrtUd  nMci.  la 
eu*.  lh«  MUikfia  ol  I M4.  Uia 
U  mwl*  liinpl;  I17  tbi  klag't 

nt,  MS,  ZU.  SSi;  8U.  387,  4»i.     I'll       Tb*  oomiMrUMi  ihows    ' 

lb*  Htst.  is  1907.  lor  (he  immobmI 

ot  Um  IbinamUi.  tba  om  U  jury  u  not 

OMaUonad ;  la  lb*  Moond,  tha  euno^ 

of  UKI,  alaolion   In    hill   taaaty  U 

ued :  in  Uw  third,  tha  OruwnUi  111  ISSS, 

both  alMtkia  and  Jury  ara  amplofad ; 

>iiias,ib* 


^H  net) 


eaoa;  in  Um  anh.  Uiaaenlaa«i>(  ltS<. 
Um  •nan^aaual  ia  simplr  laadaL  tba 
orilactloa  !•  bjr  tba  stawsrdi  of  Iba 
tarana;  ie  tba  alslh,  Iba  tblitlath  ot 
1SS7,  Iba  knl^is  eoUselem  an 


marts  on  IbTfadithl's  Iw  !■    UM. 
Uadot.   p.    444:    •■'    -' 
tron  two  to  ibna  a 
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part  in  originating  them.  He  had  probably  held  the  supreme 
financial  authority  as  long  as  he  could  conscientiously  exercise  it.  He 
resigned  it  by  express  command  of  Innocent  III. 

The  minutiae  of  the  judicial  measures  of  Hubert's  administration 
are  not  less  important  than  those  of  the  fiscal ;  but  they  are  simpler 
and  more  distinctly  indicative  of  progress.  The  first  act  to  be  noted 
is  the  direction  for  the  judicial  iter  of  1194,  which  has  been  several 
times  referred  to  already.^  The  first  clause  of  this  document  directs 
the  process  of  electing  the  grand  jury  of  each  county.  Four  knights 
are  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  county,  who  by  their  oath  are  to 
choose  two  lawful  knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  and  those 
two  are  to  choose  ten  knights  of  each  hundred  and  wapentake ;  or,  if 
there  be  a  lack  of  knights,  ten  lawful  and  free  men  ;  so  that  those 
twelve  may  together  answer,  on  all  heads,  for  their  whole  hundred 
or  wapentake.  It  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  direction 
to  recur  to  two  points  in  the  legislation  of  Henry  11. :  the  Assizes 
of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,^  and  the  institution  of  the  Great 
Assize.^  The  two  former  measures  constitute  what  may  be  called 
by  anticipation  the  grand  jury,  the  inquest  by  twelve  lawful  knights 
of  each  hundred,  and  four  men  and  the  reeve  from  each  township, 
into  cases  of  reputed  criminals  in  the  hundred,  with  a  view  to  the 
presentment  of  the  guilty  to  the  itinerant  justices.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  body  instituted  in  1194,  but  its  functions  are  extended 
to  all  the  business  of  the  judicial  visitation.  How  this  representative 
body  was  under  the  assizes  of  1166  and  1176  constituted  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  lawful  knights  were  simply 
nominated  by  the  sheriff  in  the  same  way  as  the  recognitors  for  the 
assizes  of  mort  d'ancestor  and  darrein  presentment ;  ^  it  is,  however, 
just  possible  that  they  were  elected  ^  in  the  local  assemblies,  in  which 
case  the  reform  now  adopted  must  be  referred  to  earlier  practice. 
But  it  is  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Great  Assize  that  the  closer  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  1194  is  to  be  found.  According  to  that  institution 
the  twelve  recognitors  are  to  be  nominated  by  four  summoned  knights 
of  the  shire  in  which  the  disputed  property  lies.^  In  that  case  the 
selection  is  removed  by  one  step  from  an  arbitrary  selection  by  the 
sheriff  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  four.  In  the  direction  of 
1194  then,  first,  the  practice  of  electing  through  four  representatives 
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resignation 
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>  Hoveden,  iii.  262. 

'  Hoveden,  ii.  248,  for  the  assize  of 
Cl&rendon ;  ii.  89,  for  that  of  North- 
ampton. 

'  Glanvill,  De  Legibus  Anglie,  lib.  ii. 
c.  7. 

*  Glanvill,  xiii.  3.  *  Summone,  per 
bonos  summonitores,  duodecim  liberos 


et  legales  homines  de  visineto.'  They 
were  probably  nominated  by  the  reeve 
from  a  list,  or  at  his  or  their  conveni- 
ence, as  jurors  for  an  inquest  are  at 
the  present  day. 

*  The  word  eligendi  is  used.    Glan- 
vill, xiii.  8. 

•  Glanvill,  ii.  7. 
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TUB  CHBONICLB  or  BOOEK  OF  UOVEOKN 

is  exteBded  (rata  tbe  Oraal  Assise  to  ike  grand  jurj;  neondlj, 
bjr  Ihu  IntorpoaitioD  of  &  SAOood  act  of  Btdaotioii,  th«  four  knigbta  an 
to  ohoooe  two  who  &»  to  co-opt  ten ;  thkt  U,  tb*  talootioa  ia  ftami 
two  iteps  uutMd  of  one  onl;  (rom  a  umple  nomuiRlion.  A  (wtW 
point,  which  it  of  importance,  is  tbe  raoottnition  ol  foar  koi^u  h 
K  sort  o(  KpreecBtative  qnoruni  of  the  oounty  ooarl  for  th«e 
purpoeee. 

The  Oie  of  tbe  word  '  election '  for  the  prooeae  t>y  whiofa  tbaM  law 
knights  were  siBgled  out  loads  to  a  further  question.  An  w« 
to  nnderitand  that  they  were  chosen  in  the  oonrt  of  tbe  wapnK 
take  and  coon^,  or  that  the;  were  mars  nomineee  of  tbe  idtanff  f  I 
hare  alreadj  said  Uiat  the  loobahilitjr  is  that  in  the  selectioo  ol  law- 
ful men  to  act  as  roeognitors  in  aasizos  of  mort  d'anoaator  and  dar- 
rein presentnient,  althouKh  the  word  eliymdi  is  used,  we  ar*  h> 
ondeTBtend  that  the  choice  was  made  bj  the  sheriff  onlj.  ThoM 
reoc^nitom  were  requirul  onljr  tor  the  particular  cam  for  whidb  tb&i 
were  BummoDed,  and  thoro  seema  to  be  no  reason  to  anpfioaa  that 
tbe  abiremool  or  humlredmout  witx  c&UmI  together  on  ptupoae  toelMl 
tbem.  The  aheriff  had  a  list  of  the  knigbte,  and  waji  of  MSHliiB- 
iog  the  naroee  of  the  lawful  men  of  the  district,  and  samiBoaad  Ml 
of  them  those  most  Ukel;  to  be  well  informed  as  lo  ths  uuMm  in 
hand.  And  tbe  sante  oonrse  was  probabljr,  if  not  certainly,  i 
in  tbe  esteotion  of  tbe  tour  knights  who  nominatod  the  n 
of  a  Great  Assise.  We  may  conclude  that  tbe  great  I 
probability  is  in  favour  of  the  practioe  of  siinple  numinntioa  aa  in  «• 
under  Henry  II. 

U,  however,  wo  hx)k  on  to  Magna  Otrta,  we  shall  find  that  Ifes 
principle  of  election  in  and  by  the  county  oourt  was  in  1S15  llw  mle 
in  all  cases  of  tbe  sort.  By  tbe  ]6tb  clause,  noognitk>na  ol  mml 
diHwiiiin,  mort  d'anoestor,  and  damin  praasntmsol  are  to  ba  lakM 
in  the  county  courts  only,  on  a  particulv  day,  and  in  a  ipaeinl  fikm, 
four  times  a  year :  that  is,  inetud  of  bario);  a  special  noMJantfaa  tt 
tvcc^nitwa  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  sheriff  for  each  aas%  all  nA 
liiiiinsss  is  to  be  ooneentralad  in  quarterly  courts  ol  lbs  wbola  Mm. 
But  furtfaer,  tbasa  a«is«s  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Uag'i  Itia— I 
jnatiess,  with  I  ha  aisiitanes  of /our  km^htM  of  sac*  eciUy  ekomm  Ay 
tJ^  eomtty  omtrt.  Harst  than,  the  principle  of  elaetioa  is  daacfy 
stated,  and  the  oonoantiatlon  of  the  assLsM  at  Iba  floonty  ooart  of 
ooUTW  made  that  ^an  of  eUottoo  as  certainly  feasible  as  the  aacte 
pmitipt  of  *"tMtwg  ibem  at  the  disetsCioo  of  the  ■<*—**  or  at  tta 
cam*  ngiii  mada  it  dilBcalt  A  sinular  mla  is  bud  down  in  timtm 
48  ol  Magna  Carta  for  the  inquiry  Into  (oreel  piimaees  by  »mhe 
awom  bdgbta  of  each  «mnty,  lo  b    ' 
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This  being  so,  at  what  period  between  1176  and  1216  are  we  to  ^*j^' 
look  for  the  transition  from  the  principle  of  nomination  to  that  of  elec-  from  nomt- 
tion  ?     We  naturally  should  fix  it  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  deoSon 
special  assizes  for  which  the  knights  representative  were  required 
were  concentrated  in  the  county  court ;  and  that  appears  definitely 
to  be  the  assize  of  1194  now  before  us,  the  second  chapter  of  which 
specifies  among  the  capitula  for  which  the  grand  jury  is  to  answer 
all  recognitions  and  all  pleas  which  have  been  summoned  before  the 
justices  by  writ  of  the  king  or  chief  justice,  or   sent  before  them 
from  the  chief  court  of  the  king  ;  whilst  the  18th  article  includes  the 
cases  of  Great  Assize  also,  where  the  land  in  dispute  is  below  a 
certain  value.    Not  only  is  there  no  extant  assize  earlier  than  this 
in  which  the  principle  is  laid  down,  but  there  is  the  strongest  possi- 
ble ground  for  believing  that  no  such  document  was  issued  between 
1176  and  1194.    I  think  then  we  may  with  great  probability  conclude  ^"***P?'J*^ 
that  when  the  word  eligendi  is  used  for  the  appointment  of  the  four  to  the  year 
knights  of  the  shire,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  grand  juries 
of  the  hundreds,  it  means  that  they  were  elected  by  the  county 
court,  as  the  18th  clause  of  Magna  Carta  describes,  and  as  the  later 
parliamentary  representatives  were  chosen. 

A  further  argument  in  the  same  direction  may  be  drawn  from  insutotion 

Oi  coioneirs 

the  20th  article  of  the  assize  of  1194,  which  directs  that  in  every 
county  shall  be  chosen  three  knights  and  a  clerk,  guardians  of  the 
pleas  of  the  Crown.  This  direction  is  the  origin  of  the  institution 
of  coroners,  who  have  always  been  and  still  are  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  freeholders. 

The  creation  of  this  new  office,  an  elective  office,  and  one  which  iniutntion 

of  the 

relieved  the  sheriff  from  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work,  indicates  coronenhip, 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  justiciar  to  limit  the  sheriffs  direct  pi^^^of 
exercise  of  judicial  functions,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ^^^ 
proposed  examination  into  his  fiscal  exactions,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made  more  than  once,  and  which  was  intended  to  be 
carried  out  this  very  year.    It  would  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  '""^.^iSJ  ^ 
local  magnates  to  use  the  sherifTs  office  for  their  own  purposes  was  limited  m 
too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  the  mere  personal  and  official  changes  prinoipie^^ 
carried  out  by  Henry  II.,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  an  ^^^ 
organic  modification  of  the  functions  of  this  ancient  magistrate.  The 
time  was  not  come  at  which  the  county  court  could  be  trusted  to 
elect  the  sheriff ;  ^  the  only  alternative  was  to  limit  his  functions. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  local  ad- 
ministration, that   as  the  elective    principle    gained    ground    the 
powers  of  the  sheriffs  were  limited.     The  present  assize  not  merely 

*  Art.  Super  Cartas,  cc.  viii.  and  ix.    Statutes  of  the  Beahn,  i.  189, 140. 
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throvB  *  Unio  part  nf  tlictr  >latiea  no  the  «loctivo  ooronan,  bat  (or- 
bida  tbAt  thd  aberiff  shonli]  be  justiciar  in  hia  own  ahoriffwiek,  or  uy 
eonnty  in  which  h«  hu  b«cn  sheriff  since  the  ooroniUion  of  RichMd. 
Magna  Oarbi  tnrbids  that  any  HhorilT,  cinstabK  cDrnnara,  or  atimr 
royal  bailifTx,  ahnll  hold  pleas  of  tho  Crown. 
'  The  iMLb  (or  the  conservation  of  tho  pon«D  onlnrod  bj  Hubert  in 

1196  to  bo  taken  by  all  men  tbrougfaout  the  kiagdom'  la  a  ralnabU 
illustration  of  tha  parmanaooe  and  adaptability  ot  otta  of  tb*  v«7 
anoiont  l«Kal  cnatonu  of  the  oonntry.  The  laws  of  Otnols  dbMt 
that  every  man  abon  twolvo  ysars  ithaU  nuke  oath  that  be  wiD 
neither  be  a  thief  nor  oogniaant  of  one ;  *  the  Asdu  of  ClaiendM 
waa  baaed  upon  the  obligation  of  this  oatb,  although  it  devolnd  tha 
execution  of  it  upon  a  aetect  body  of  knighlii  and  lawful  nwo.  It 
ia  now  revived  in  the  earlier  form :  they  ahall  awear  that  tbay  wUI 
keep  the  poaoe  of  our  lord  the  king  to  the  beat  of  their  abiUty  ;  thai 
they  will  not  be  thieves,  or  robbers,  or  reoeivera  of  them,  nor  to  WMj 
matter  oonaent  to  them ;  that  when  they  learn  the  eiiatenca  of 
such  oriminals,  they  will  do  their  best  to  take  them  and  deliw  tbea 
to  the  ahorilT ;  that  when  hue  and  ory  ia  raiaed  they  will  follow,  and 
will  deliver  to  the  sheriff  those  who  refuse  or  avoid  the  duty.  TUi 
oath  ia  to  be  taken  by  all  over  the  age  of  fiftaas  bafbra  knigbto 
asaigned  far  the  porpoae.  Tbeae  knighte  auigaed  ^ipaar  to  ba  !)■ 
lineal  predecessors  of  the  mor«  modem  jiutioM  of  ttw  paaot  Tl» 
legisUtion  of  the  rmgn  of  Henry  HI.  ineorponttad  tfa*  ayatmn  at  tha 
aaBiee  of  arms  with  that  of  watch  and  ward  and  hue  and  ory,  and  th* 
whole  of  the  meaaoree  esiatinji  for  the  conservation  of  tha  peace  ««• 
oodiBed  in  Edward  I.'a  statute  of  WinAhaaler.  Tba  aadgosd  knighli 
of  whom  we  rood  here  for  tbe  first  time  become  nnler  Bdwatd  HL 
able  to  try  felonies,  and  are  called  Jnatiooa  of  the  peace.  Tbasw  dMi 
not  seem  to  bo  any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  theae  were  al  any 
period  flliMtive  funotionariM. 

Tbeaa  are,  then,  tbe  judicial  maaaorM of  Hubnrt  Wdtar's  Joslkiar- 
ahlp.  The  directiona  for  the  iter  of  1lS8,  issnad  aoon  aflar  hia 
ni^IiMtioii,  contain  no  important  changa,  unleaa  the  oriv  thai  Um 
daolioiM  for  the  Ormt  Aaaise  ahall  be  taken  befbt*  tha  itiacnuM 
Jivtioaa  may  bo  regarded  aa  a  repramolgatiun  or  Bxtati«k»  al  Ac 
application  of  tha  elective  prinupla  to  that  prooaa^  which  ia  iiiiiwim 
sary.  The  forest  asatse^  fwcaoed  at  tha  Mma  tiow,  vwiM  bal  Uttia 
from  the  »sai«  of  Wnndetoek  of  1184. 

The  principliM  which  may  be  regardfld  aa  dsAnilely 
tha  flnt  time  In  UwarchUahop't  ganaml  admiDiatnOiao  arat  tha  appU- 
oation  of  direct  taxation  to  peraosal  estota  and 
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ment  of  assessment  by  jury  to  determine  the  obligation  of  the  culti- 
vated lands  to  carucage ;  the  introduction  of  the  representative 
principle  into  the  county  administration  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprece- 
dented ;  and  the  application  of  the  elective  process  to  the  selection 
of  judicial  representatives.  That  the  last  was  not  a  mere  accident  Town 
or  coincidence  may  be  shown,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
extant  charter  of  a  town  which  contains  the  provision  for  the 
election  of  its  ruling  magistrate  is  that  of  Lincoln,  of  1194.^  This 
privilege,  which  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  purchaseable  by  fine 
for  the  particular  occasion,  is  now  made  perpetual,  and  a  precedent 
for  a  large  class  of  similar  charters  in  the  early  years  of  the  next 
reign,  during  which  the  archbishop's  influence  with  the  king  was 
the  strongest.  But  this  opens  up  a  subject  far  too  complex  and 
extensive  to  be  touched  here. 

III.  The  light  shed  by  Hoveden,  following  the  direction  taken  by  ninatra- 
his  predecessor,  on  questions  of  foreign  history,  was  the  subject  of  fordgn 
several  pages  of  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  this  edition      ^'^ 
(Bolls  Series).^    The  general  statements  made  there  I  shall  not  repeat, 
but  content  myself  with  pointing  out  the  passages  which  especially 
illustrate  the  value  of  the  work  in  this  regard. 

1.  The  places  which  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Emperor  History  of 
Henry  VI.  are  numerous,  and  though  not  of  first-rate  importance,  Lmuy^u 
decidedly  valuable  in  the  comparative  barrenness  of  the  continental  sioify^^ 
authorities  of  the  period.     The  chief  of  these  are,  the  account  of  the 
coronation  by  Celestine  III.^  and  of  the  consequent  destruction  of 
Tusculum,^   derived  probably  from  the  canons  of  York  who  were 
then  at  Rome,  or  from  the  members  of  Eleanor's  retinue  who  had 
visited  the  city  at  that  time ;  the  particulars  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions of  the  German  princes,  which  are  brought  out  in  the  history  of 
the  negotiations  of  Richard  for  his  release ;  ^  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  emperor  towards  France,  which  partly  resulted  from  Richard's 
release,  and  was  partly  the  purposed  effect  of  his  diplomacy ;  ^  the 
cruelties  and  outrages  committed  by  Henry  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom  in 
1194  ;  ^  the  German  crusade  of  1197 ;  ^  the  reverses  of  the  imperial 
arms  in  Sicily  the  same  year ;  ^  and  the  illness  and  death  of  Henry 
himself,  followed  by  the  collapse  for  the  moment  of  all  his  dynastic 
plans  in  both  Germany  and  Italy.^® 

2.  The  history  of  the  empire,  as  distinct  from   the  personal  History  of 
history  of  Henry  VI.,  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  the  election  of  of  otho  rv. 


*  Fcedcra,  i.  52. 

*  See  above,  pp.  181-199. 
"  Vol.  iii.  p.  101. 

*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  102-105. 

*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  214,  232,  234. 


•  Vol.  iii.  pp.  300.  302,  803. 
'  Vol.  iii.  268-270. 

■  Vol.  iv.  pp.  25-27,  28,  29. 

•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  30. 

'•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  80,  31,  82. 
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I  Empamr  Otho  IV^<  uid  his  Bubseqiidnt  stniftKla  with  1 
Swabia,  na  well  u  b/  the  precedent  notioea  of  tba  advwitntw  of  I 
children  fit  Henry  tbo  Lion.  \s  William  of  Winobotw,  tlw 
jroungcr  brother  nf  Otho,  vaa  brought  up  In  Enjtluid,  uwJ  rwhllil  ■! 
tb«  court  of  Richnnl  diirint;  &  purt  itt  leMt  of  the  htter  ywn  *  of  im 
chronicler  ;  as  the  int^rcounxi,  morout-or.  Imtwoon  Othn  aoA  Bicbud. 
ulthiiugh  not  between  Otho  and  John,  wu  oonUnnooa  and  trlanilj, 
it  is  easjr  to  account  for  the  upoolal  valM  of  thaw  p«rtiettkr*  in  tlm 
pre^-AiUn)l  harmiDm«  of  the  foreiifn  writera  of  the  time.  Tba  ditaik 
of  Otbo'a  election,  although  not  above  legal  and  aiitii{aariBa 
critioifUQ,  are  o(  great  aiithcrrity.  Of  the  oomminionan  wlw 
attended  on  Richard 'm  liohalf,  the  biahop  of  Darham,  PliUip  of 
I'olctiers,  wa«,  in  all  probability,  in  constant  Interoourae  with  Kqpr 
of  Hoveden,  living  at  Howdvn,  an'l  liaving  been  aa  a  niyal  dark  or 
chaplain  acquainted  with  him  in  earlier  years  ;  another,  William  df 
Ctdntoli,  wa«  archdeacon  nf  Richnmnd  ;  another,  the  eonat  of 
Aamale,  was  the  ^reat  potentate  of  the  East  RidiDg.  From  taw  ot 
theeo,  or  from  some  person  in  the  rotinne  of  one  of  them,  oar  anllMr 
must  have  rccei\-ed  his  information ;  it  is  tnvn  poaaiblo  Ifaal  ba  hfai- 
•elf  attendeit  the  bishop  of  Durham  on  the  oocaaion.* 

8.  Ho\-eden'R  oontrlbnUonx  to  the  faiat<u7  a(  tba  pftpMiy  an  doI 
90  la^  u  might  he  expected  from  the  oontinnou  waomniriitieB 
existing  daring  his  period  between  York  and  Roma;  lbs  boM 
Intportant,  perhaps,  aro  the  accounia  of  the  attempt  made  bjr 
Celestine  III.  lo  influence  the  choice  of  hie  raooaasar,*  Utd  fli  llm 
early  refomiN  o(  Innocnnt  ITl."  He  baa,  1 
detaO  of  oonsidiu«ble  importance  touching  the  mnnioipal  ( 
of  the  ei^  of  Rome,  the  history  of  the  chaai^  fn  tba  aanateoblp  ii 
II94,  with  the  short  re^-iew  of  the  previona  eoodiliaa  of  ibM 
magistracy.* 

4.  French  history  is  so  oloaety  connected  with  Eni^i^  dnriai 
the  whole  reign  of  Biohaid  and  tba  portioo  of  John's  iwbrn  wfakb  is 
embraoad  by  the  chronicle,  that  it  Is  nnnaeeaaary  lo  point  oat  any 
fpedal  pamages  that  throw  light  upon  it.  Tba  msMuiaa  takaa  ^r 
Philip  to  obtain  a  divorce,'  hts  dealings  wiih  tba  J«vt,*  and  ih 
oondoot  of  tba  quarrel  between  Uie  nnivenity  and  citiuna  of  I>viai* 
ai*  tba  beet  inalaneea  of  our  author's  eontaribatkn  to  Iba  aafMale 
Urtory  of  Franca. 

G.  Tba  same  nay  ba  aald  of  Sonlhud.    Of  inevlanu  of  partly 
Soottiab  hUbiry,  (he  truisaetiniu  of  William  the  Linn  with  Hamld 
'  Vol.  iv.  pp.  37  M.  ss.  in-  •  Vol.  ui.  p.  no. 

•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  n.  no.  ■  ToL  iu.  pfL  tM.  ML  an ; 

•  Vnl.  i«.  p.aT.  p.  lit. 

•  ToL  iv.  pp.  St.  n.  ■  Td.  iv.  ap-  !>■.  ug, 

•  ToL  I*,  n.  41,  II.  It-  •  V«L  h.  ppw  tM,  Ul. 
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Bnglish 
instltatiODS 
by  the  Scots 


MacMadit,^  and  his  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Otho  of  Saxony,^  are  specially  noticeable.  Hoveden's  exact 
details  on  the  subject  of  the  homage  at  Lincoln  in  1200  and  the 
n^otiations  that  led  to  it  are  very  valuable/'^  So  is  also  his  story 
about  William's  intention  of  invading  England  at  the  beginning  of 
John's  reign,  an  intention  which  he  gave  up  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  or  vision  which  he  had  when  spending  the  night  at 
Dunfermline,  the  burial-place  of  his  great-grandmother,  S.  Margaret.'* 
The  statement  of  our  author^  that  in  the  year  1197  the  king  of  imitatioii of 
Scots  introduced  into  his  dominions  the  oath  for  conservation  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  prescribed  in  England  in  1195  may  seem 
startling  to  those  antiquaries  who  insist  that  the  English  reforms  in 
law  and  police  had  been  anticipated  by  King  David,  and  were  in  fact 
borrowed  from  him  by  Henry  II. ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  statement  tl^at  throws  Ught  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  and 
affords  a  glimpse  of  the  process  of  imitation  by  which  Scotland  was 
assimilating  herself  to  England  in  matters  of  the  sort :  a  process 
which  continued  until  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  threw  her  upon  the 
French  alliance,  and  caused  her  to  adopt  the  French  in  preference  to 
the  English  constitutional  principles  of  law  and  government. 

6.  The  few  obscure  notices  given  by  Hoveden  of  the  affidrs  of  soandina- 
Norway  under  Swerre  Birkbain,*  are  important  chiefly  as  showing  a      °       ^^ 
certain  amount  of  national  intercourse,  and  of  the  interest  that  still 
existed  in  England  as  to  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 

These  instances  will  be,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  both  the  value  other  his- 
of  our  Chronicle,  the  painstaking  exactness  of  its  author,  the  sound-  tnttons 
ness  of  his  means  of  information,  and  the  amount  of  intelligence  as 
to  foreign  affairs  which  prevailed  around  him.  The  notices  of 
Spanish  and  Oriental  history  are  of  less  importance,  and  have, 
although  recorded  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  time  at  which  the 
events  occurred,  acquired  from  distance  a  tinge  of  the  legendary 
character  which  diminishes  their  value. 


•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  10-12. 

«  Vol.  iii.  pp.  298,  299,  808. 

»  Vol.  iv.  pp.  88,  91. 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  100. 


*  Vol.  iv.  p.  88. 

«  Vol.  iii.  pp.  270.  272 ;  vol.    iv. 
p.  25. 
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[Trk  /ftn«raritini  liegit  Uieardi  WM  pnibablj  iti*  work  o(  RlcliArd  fl 
Ckaon  lit  ihe  Holy  Trinlt/  in  Aldnkta.  Itichard  tho  CAngn  01*7  bn* 
betti  in  the  wnioa  of  ibe  Tnniplua.  uid  mty  h»va  b«coiii«  prior  of  lb* 
IIooM.  Whoever  the  kuthor  maj  hkv«  b««i>,th*  work  WMMrljrrvcMdad 
iM  one  of  tute  Miil  Ukuly.  It  i>  >Dp«r{or  lii  atyU  to  LhM  of  Uallhnr «( 
I'wtii,  though  infBrior  in  niittter  mad  motbod.  In  tb«  Ititurmwimm 
Biehud  I.'i  t<an  tii  th«  Third  CruMda  U  fully  d«Krtb«d  bj  *  «Tit« 
who  wait  fividBntl>  well  kequkinl«d  with  the  Uoly  SariptnrM.  In  Ifct 
I*rKtace  Biahop  Stubba  dnwa  an  admlnible  picture  of  BlolMfd  L, 
eoiiipMing  hia  dharaetw  with  thu  of  8«I«din.  Ut  than  tlwUtm  iht 
history  of  the  CruawlM.) 

Tbkhi  Are  porinds  in  tho  historj  of  nil  nstionti  wbieh  m  uithm 
seed-timoii  of  ttrmt  principles  nor  hnrvests  of  great  rwnlls.  Tbtjtn 
Uwsenaoiuilaring  which  tbo  inatitotionfl  of  nrtivr  poUcjon  wfrmd- 
iog  wld«  nod  itriking  deep  below  tbe  aortwe  of  aooiMy,  IH  ipnil 
working  into  tbe  hevt  nod  lib  o(  tbe  peopla,  nnd  iU  IniilB  gnwisf 
nod  ripening  before  the  bo^nning  of  n  new  devatapment.  na* 
periods  mnjr  be  longer  or  shorter,  h  the  growth  of  priooiplH  u  nptaided 
or  (oetorad  :  aooordinglf  m  rulara  force  their  propagntion  \ij  repwe 
ing  tbem,  or  modemte  it  by  trmining  and  gnidnnee.  U  Um^  en 
longer  tbejr  hnt-e  a  sariM  of  beroea  of  a  tjrpe  of  cbifmrter  pamtbr  U 
UwnualvM.  U  the;  are  aborter  tfaey  have  el  leest  the  oU  egv  (rf  Ifai 
men  wbo  here  eaUbliabed  the  prindplee.  end  Ibn  yoatb  end  tnlalBc 
of  tbosa  irito  arv  to  work  out  the  fiirtber  ek^  of  lemtiaw  BM 
en/how  tbejr  are  richer  in  inaleriab  for  Ibe  atudaat  o(  "^Ivtiitl  Ml 
peraonal  afaaracter  than  to  topioa  tor  tbe  ooaatttntloiMl  liiilariM. 
Tbe  former  will  liml  aboodant  details  ol  advanture  and  tjiimattit- 
ot  mannera :  tbe  latter,  uolees  be  is  well  aupplinl  with  rwottle,  is 
which  be  may  tnuw  tbe  workingB  of  Ihe  [nMiiul^ns  that  are  mt  las 
a  part  of  the  oatton'a  111*  beoeoea  Ibajr  are  nainlarwti&gtolfaeBapar 
ficial  rMder,  oao  only  gueaa  here  and   tbetv  at  what  ia  gai^  os 
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amongst  those  whose  lives  are  not  written,  and  is  tempted  to  indulge 
in  the  visions  of  a  speculative  philosophy  of  history. 

The  short  reign  of  Richard  the  First  shares  in  some  measure  the 
character  of  these  periods,  for  it  falls  between  the  initiation  of  good 
principles  of  law  under  Henry  II.,  and  the  development  of 
good  principles  of  government  in  the  reign  of  John :  it  is  barren  of 
incidents  for  the  constitutional  historian,  partly  because  the  working 
of  the  institutions  of  the  former  reign  was  impeded,  as  it  had  been 
during  the  last  years  of  Henry's  life,  by  domestic  strife  and  anarchy, 
partly  because  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  king  were  not 
such  as  to  produce  any  striking  effect  in  the  acceleration  or  retard- 
ing of  progress.  If  John  had  succeeded  his  father  immediately, 
Magna  Carta  might  have  dated  ten  years  earlier  than  it  did ;  or  if 
Richard  had  reigned  twice  as  long  as  he  did,  it  might  have  dated  ten 
years  later ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  been  rather  the 
absence  than  the  presence  of  any  policy  on  the  king's  part  that  made 
the  difference. 

Short,  however,  as  the  reign  was,  its  peculiar  circumstances  rob 
it  of  the  proper  interest  that  belongs  to  shorter  periods  of  transition. 
It  did  not  witness  the  declining  glories  of  the  statesmen  of  Henry, 
nor  form  a  school  of  training  for  those  who  were  to  resist  King 
John.  The  former  were  spent  and  worn  out  in  the  very  beginning 
of  it.  Of  the  latter  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any,  except 
William  Marshall,  who  occupy  even  a  secondary  place  of  interest  in 
the  reign  of  Richard.  It  has  its  warriors  and  politicians  all  to  itself. 
The  roll  of  the  latter  is  not  a  long  one.  Hubert  Walter,  William 
Longchamp,  Walter  of  Coutances,  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  and  William 
Marshall  were  about  all.  In  the  class  of  warriors  the  king  himself 
throws  all  others  into  second  rank  :  few  of  his  companions  in  arms 
were  native  Englislimen,  or  even  Anglicised  Normans.  The  chief 
fiekl  of  their  exploits  was  too  remote,  and  the  time  of  their  adventures 
too  short,  for  them  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  national  character, 
and  that  produced  by  the  character  of  Richard  himself  was  neither 
immediate  nor  direct.  The  siege  of  Acre  used  up  the  brave  men  that 
his  father  had  left  him,  and  his  French  wars  those  whom  he  had 
himself  formed  in  the  triumphs  and  troubles  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  the  creation  and  impersonation  of  his  own  age ;  ^  and  that, 
though  full  of  character  and  adventure,  was  short  and  transitory  in  its 
very  essence  ;  but  it  was  by  a  rare  fatality  that  the  lives  of  the  men 
of  the  transition  were  as  short  and  transient  as  itself. 

Still,  although  it  furnishes  little  that  is  of  interest  to  the  investi- 

'  'Cum  quo,  multorum  judicio,  'Proh  dolor  in  tanto  funere  mundus 
decuB  et  honor  militiaB  pariter  sepulta  obit.'  Hoveden,  450.  *  Bex  tans  est 
Bunt.*    M.   Paris,  ed.   Wats,  p.   196.      speculum,  quo  te  speoolata  saperbis.* 


Sl-i 


I  KKIOK  OV  BIL'HAKD  L 


gkloro 


t  ii  not  lo  the  mere  detMla  al  adw^t- 
ture  or  of  chunctflr  that  it  owes  the  charm  it  poneeeee  for  tboiB  wb* 
ittuly  liiNtiiry  tor  its  own  sake.  Anyone  who  will  follow  Baf 
RicbMd  oarafully  through  the  ten  yous  of  his  rdgn  will  be  bravglU 
into  contact  with  n  rarinty  of  men,  uiil  cutnpliantiona  of  poUtiei 
unequalled  in  interest  by  thou  ol  nuuy  longer  ami  more  ii 
raigni.  The  CnisMlu  brings  Eut  and  Weet  logcther.  lln  I 
oonnoxinni  ■>(  th»  king  inmlvul  biro  in  the  ODndicliiift  ioteraaH  of 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  nn<l  Spain.  Hi»  ptirsnoal  adventum  opa 
up  thu  whole  political  biotory  nl  ibe  agft.  The  iluuiinioiu  in  wUdi 
lie  exerciwil  real  nr  nominal  rtway  were  nmrv  ilinrraififfl  in  tdaaiMl* 
and  eircumt)lauc«A  than  ibune  of  any  princo  of  hia  lime.  King  of  Eog- 
lanJ,  lord  of  Ireland,  Kcolland,  and  Walm,  dnke  of  Nomaa4j> 
Aquitaine,  anil  Qaxoony,  count  of  Maine,  Anjoo.  and  Poidoa,  aal 
aaperior  lord  of  Brittany,  Aarergne,  and  Toulotiso  ;  kJnit  of  .Aifai^ 
vonquerDrflf  Cypni)>,and  fora  tinio  thortdrrut  thvkinndom  of  Fwlm- 
tine,  be  was  brought  into  coUiaion  with  aliuoei  ovary  potantate  in 
Chri«t«Ddoni.  In  hia  continental  doiuiniona  bs  had  an  iiiiaaaiiwl 
uueiny  in  Philip  of  France  ;  in  Sicily  be  Involved  fainnlf  In  ijiiamli 
with  both  the  Norman  Tancred  and  the  Oennaa  neory;  tm 
Cypnifl  be  not  only  iilartl«d  the  fitful  lethargjr  of  the  Eaalem  waxfin, 
which  almoet  tboaghl  that  ibe  yellow-bairad  king  from  Um  WmI  «m 
coming.*  before  whom  the  golden  gate  of  Constantinopia  was  to  «pM 
d  its  own  aocon),  but  affonlad  a  ifround  of  aMuaalion  lo  aomto 
who  might  be  thought  t%r  enongh  removed  from  the  inH 
the  Oomnani.*  In  Paleatine  he  managed  aitbar  by  hia  i 
proweoa  to  draw  on  himaelf  the  envy,  or  by  hia  atler  want  ol  IM^ 
alienate  the  goodwill  and  itympatby,  of  overy  prinea  of  Eaat  or  i^ 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.    H«  had  no  policy  abroad  any  moi*  i 


Cmrtafi 

oonfclw»  Ilia  slaMnat  uoonnl  I  know 
of  Dm  4nnM*lie  litotorj  at  BiohMd') 

•  BAlph  da  Dicato.  6*3;  RoTcdtu. 
StO. 

'  baae     Comaanna,     Mapunr    M 
Orpnui  *••  ■Uct'*  md  to  Um  Bm- 
vMaawd.    aanita.$40.    TbM- 
ullMr  of  Lw^oU  ol  AnaWfak 


S^than 


....  10  Um  aOm.  nitimM^  » 
daei  le  LaopoU  Kund  ob  (I 
ram  tpniaa  tiam  AfBaaalSa 
Oarmanj,  IMr-  aad  Stdlj- 
mtttlr  ol  OTpni*  «aa  anly  a  ^  ilaal 
laaao  wa*  a  atstyM  an4  a  taW :  aai 
Bichanl  a«i  — laiwaal  kjikaCjmlm 
aa  a  Ai^ttm.  Tal.  whaa  a  afcaap 
uafaM  bin  *aa  rnanA.  LicjolJ  ol 
Bataj  took  mp  the  aaow  «( Immm  ai 


loB  Ota  -^Biimu  caan'otRlehaid' 
•BptMQr    (ad.    Itabtonky.    a. 
n*   attaib   tatvaaa   tba  Bmnaror 
Hantj  and  Eatts  OWaaaciM  naat^va 
Um  vwyAalanli  BauT** laituv  and 
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),  and  his  foreign  relations  were  as  anomalous  and  unquiet  as 
lestic  ones.  And  with  all  this,  besides  the  undoubted  influence 
ds  personal  character  gave  him  in  his  own  dominions,  he  had 
x)  place  one  of  his  nephews  on  the  throne  of  Godfrey  of 
Q,  and  other  on  that  of  Charles  the  Great.  ^ 
light  thus  into  contact  with  so  many  and  diverse  interests, 
apying,  by  his  own  position  and  choice,  a  central  place  in  the 
of  his  times,  Richard  has  been  portrayed  for  us,  if  not  from 
istinct  points  of  view,  at  least  by  a  greater  number  of 
ns  than  any  sovereign  of  his  age  or  any  king  of  England  be- 
1.  We  know  what  Englishman,  Norman,  Frenchman,  German, 
md  Mussulman  thought  about  him ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
ring  the  number  of  princes  whom  he  either  outshone  by  his 
,  or  offended  by  his  pride,  or  injured  by  active  aggression,  or 
ving  injured  him,  hated  him  with  the  pertinacity  of  injustice, 

character  has  fared  badly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  chroniclers. 

descriptions  given  by  the  French  and  German  writers  are 
tly  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  are  based  upon  proofs 
[1  not  bear  historical  inquiry ;  ^  but  they  are  rather  exaggera- 
id  misrepresentations  of  existing  facts  than  accusations  alto- 
alse.  There  is  indeed  a  contrast  between  the  writers  of  the 
ions  that  is  of  some  interest  and  importance  as  illustrating 
Tce  and  growth  of  national  prejudice,  while  at  the  same 

vouches  for  their  own  sincerity.  The  German  historians 
)  Richard  as  a  monster  of  pride  and  arrogance,^  the  French 


steps  of  the  promotion  of 
'  Champagne  to  the  kingdom 
Jem  are  detailed  in  the  fifth 
this  history.  He  was  half- 
to  both  Philip  and  Richard, 
mdson  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor ; 
id  attached  himself  through- 
>ichard*s  party  in  Palestine, 
tion  of  Otto  IV.,  who  was  son 
the  Lion,  and  Matilda,  sister 
rd,  and  made  count  of  Poictou 
iicle,  is  stated  to  have  been 
ither  by  Richard's  influence  or 
t  of  his  support :  *  Ricardus 
cum  multis  expensis  eum  ad 
1  transmisit.  O  laudabilis 
tbile  factum,  qui  totum  mundi 
1  nepoti  suo  comparavit.' 
I  Monte,  App.  ad  Sigebertuni ; 
rium,  ed.  Struve,  i.  939.  Cf. 
Jrsperg.  (ed.  1540),  p.  cccxxi ; 
,  441  v",  &c.  Otto  was  not 
emperor  until  1209. 
example,  the  capture  of 
from   Tancred   is  construed 


into  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.  Annales  Marbacenses, 
Pertz,  xvii.  164.  Richard  is  charged 
with  selling  Ascalon  to  the  Saracens ; 
Ansbert,  112. 

*  Otto  of  St.  Blaise,  a  partisan  of 
the  emperor  and  Duke  Lieopold,  in- 
veighs against  Richard  on  the  most 
curiously  imaginary  grounds.  He 
says  of  Richard  after  the  surrender  of 
Acre,  *  Praeter  heeo  [the  insult  offered 
to  the  duke's  flag]  prtsda  communi  uni- 
versorum  sudore  acquisita,  inter  suos 
tantum  distributa,  reliqnos  privavit,  in 
seque  odia  omnium  concitavit  Om- 
nibus enim  fortiori  militum  robore 
prsBstabat,  e(  ideo  pro  velle  sua 
cuncta  disponens,  reliquos  principes 
parvipendebat.  Attamen  Teutonica 
militia  cum  Italica  his  adraodum 
cxasperata,  regi  in  faciem  restitisset 
nisi  auctoritate  militum  Templi  re- 
pressa  fuisset.  Anglicam  itaque  per- 
fldiam  detestantes,  AngliflBque  subdi 
dedignantes,  ascensis  navibus  simul 
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as  thu  most  purfidioiu)  of  mun.  But  the  Gn 
their  calumny  with  <t  hatred  that  u  absent  altogetiiv  btn  ftm 
Fraoch  bistoriaDB ;  and  what  in  mora  to  the  point,  tbej  look  npoa  Ua 
aa  an  Euttlishiiian  and  iuvolve  bis  oountry  in  his  ooademnalioiL 

The  ancient  friendship  botwtMn  Oeimanj  and  Engfauiil,  vhkb 
dated  fnim  th&  times  of  Domfaoe  and  Charles  the  Oreat,  had  raiAid 
its  point  of  closest  connexion  in  the  time  of  Edward  lb*  CubI— ii, 
and  hod  buen  resuscitated  for  a  time  by  the  marriafjc  of  Hnujr  V. 
with  Matilda  of  England.  Hat  the  tie  betwean  thu  bonsa  of  Ai^ 
and  liiat  til  Bninxwick,  which,  oHginatinK  in  the  marriagv  of  Hmj 
the  Lion  with  Matilda  tbe  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  was  drawn  ti^Mr 
hj  ihi'  in  IN  fortune  of  the  WelAc  family,  was  nut  looked  oibb  !■ 
Germany  in  the  same  li^bt  in  which  the  old  national  frieodahtii  had 
biwn.  Thu  Eu^livh  natttc  shared  the  unpopularity  of  tbt  dafsaisd 
party  of  tbe  Wells  even  before  the  conduct  of  Bichard  in  Sioit; 
and  Paleatine  had  gi^-en  nmbntge  to  Htrnry  of  Ilohoostaofea  aad 
Leopold  of  Austria.'  Offence  oDOe  given,  a  long  score  was  aooa 
recoUeoted  for  ravenge,  and  a  hope  suooeadod  that  soma  of  Iht 
English  gold  which  hitherto  had  been  spent  in  support  of  Heorf  lbs 
Lion  might  be  dirarled  without  dangerous  violence  into  tbe  cottm  of 
thu  impcriul  houHe.  National  alienation  on  the  one  haodi  party 
animosity  and  personal  snimt;  on  the  other,  were  fmitfu]  eansM  ol 
batnid.  Then,  when  malice  had  its  worst,  there  was  the  owelons 
ness  of  wrong  done  and  the  desire  of  national  jostifioatioii  to  iadam 
the  writers  of  Germany  to  reprmnl  Riehaid  as  they  faavs  donSk 

With  the  French  it  was  otherwiss.  Richard  was  to  tfam  • 
porfidioos  and  futhleM  nasal.*  Bnt  that  was  all.  They  laww  bl 
was  DO  Englishman :  and.  if  it  is  not  an  anaohronisin  ki  spskk  rf 

enm    Dne*  Laopslilo  repatriavaninl.  burg.  od.  OIW  f-  UML    Tha  ttmj  U 

res*    oiun     iuii    adhoe    mitantiil*.  thus  lold  b?  imnJ  «1  thali  wtIMb 

quoUdiwiDi     laganoii      InipuonMiU.'  who  ihow  iba  miaa  a^lirftJ  flHHn 

DnUiiui.  Orrmania  Hut  lUuttr.  ti.  In  talUD«  U  DmI  lb>  RaiJUh  wrtM* 

1070.  tdI.  1.  p.  11(1.     A  iIdiUm  «)av  ol  *how  la  lb*  4«lalb  et   IIm  i^*1h» 

Blchanri    obanwlM     i*    ukMi     bjr  nlal    4iMppoUitiDMIa    ef    PUUf   4t 

kiaiMai,   Qurtifib  ••iUi  aum  modna-  FraiiM. 

tioa :  '  Idom  Itoqu  nt  Anxtk*  prlnium  '  lUarj   n.'a  polkj   In    Osnaasv 

■I  pcwdiniiu  111    tiita    mllllim   Cbrlc  mw    nui  *lio«iilwr    unllh*    thai   m 

liaM,  so  4u«l  III  (Bculutibua  «!  in  Jamca   [.    In    BlBilkr  cimMuS^Mia 

onuiboi  opibui  alloa   nr«Md*bal,  ■!  HU  political  ^fiopatUas  w«»  4a«M- 


nMUfMmsiaipo*4»n«aal,dgailntuni  leMwIth  tb«  «npM«r,  bol  hii  fcadf 
■lU  Mpsr  om»M  uaanabai.'  f.  Ill :  eanmtbn  «m  lb*  etlwr  waj.  Hi 
and  foithn  on.  '  Bu  JUigUsi  lUobu-      twnlwnwl    blmwll    wUli    pM«al»Q 


dni,  i|iil  hImIs  t 


M«rt,M 

aad  m  wi 


«e.,  p.  Itl.    Tbe  English  Ustorians      paffjr. 

wlUilbaa 

igbank 
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any  national  feeling  in  a  Frenchman  of  that  age,  to  accuse  him  of 
national  faults  would  have  been  to  accuse  themselves.  He  was, 
acoozding  to  their  reading  of  his  character,  a  brave  and  most  noble 
king ;  the  most  glorious  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  if  he  would  but 
have  kept  faith  with  Philip  :  and  that  was  the  concern  of  Philip,  not 
of  France.  He  was  jealous  of  Philip's  glories  and  faithless  to  Philip's 
allegiance.  The  former  charge  is  not  brought  in  so  many  words  by 
any  contemporary  historian,  and  we  may  easily  guess  why.  Philip's 
laurels  were  yet  to  be  won,  when  Richard's  career  was  closed,  and 
such  as  they  were,  they  were  won  in  the  far  different  field  of  feudal 
chicanery.  But  the  charge  of  perfidy  is  freely  brought,  and,  so  far  as 
the  facts  go,  cannot  be  rebutted.  The  moral  and  poUtical  guilt,  how- 
ever, of  such  perfidy  was  infinitesimal.  The  relation  of  suzerain 
and  vassal  was  at  this  period  antiquated,  and  indeed  extinct,  except 
where  it  served  the  purpose  of  the  moment  to  drag  it  into  a  legal 
procedure,  or  where  the  suzerain  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  rights 
which  were  supported  rather  by  his  own  strong  hand  than  by  the 
'main  et  bouche'  of  his  vassal.  Between  a  mighty  prince  like 
Richard  and  the  venerable  imposture  of  the  French  monarchy  there 
could  be  no  real  tie  of  homage  and  fealty ;  nor  probably  would  the 
plea  have  been  brought  against  Richard  had  not  he  himself  taught 
Philip  the  use  of  it  in  his  struggles  with  his  father  and  his  brothers. 
Any  war  waged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  or  the  count  of  Anjou 
against  the  king  of  France  was  construed  into  perfidy,  and  the  craft 
and  cunning  of  war,  as  it  was  then  practised,  into  fraud  and 
treachery.  Richard  was  not  a  king  who  would  have  encouraged 
rebellion  in  the  dominions  of  an  ally,  at  the  same  time  disavowing 
his  share  in  it :  but  he  was  not  like  Frederick  Barbarossa,  one  who 
would  send  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  an  infidel  foe  before  he  waged  war ; 
much  less  would  he  have  denied  himself  any  advantage  that  craft 
or  speed  could  give  him  over  an  enemy  who  hated  him,  and  whom 
he  despised  so  heartily  as  Philip.  They  were  at  war,  open  or  secret, 
during  the  whole  of  Richard's  reign,  and  neither  ever  scrupled  to 
steal  a  march  upon  the  other. 

Richard  has  suffered  hardly  less  from  the  exaggerated  praise  of 
English  writers,  who,  while  they  have  honestly  recorded  the  crimes 
and  excesses  which  on  the  face  of  it  refute  their  views  of  his  general 
character,  seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  show  that,  although 

'  Lege    tenebatur,    Regemque    timere  It  is  clear  that  Philip  had   craft 

supremum  enough  to  put  Richard  legally  in  the 

'  Cura  fuisset  ei.*  wrong.       Compare     his     intolerable 

' succedit  ei  quo  pejor  in  orbe  teasing  of  Richard    at    Messina,  as 

*  Non  fuit,  omnimoda   vacuus  virtu te  told  by  Rigord,  ed.  Pithoeus,  p.  189, 

Johannes.'—  (W.  Brito,  PhilijppiSt  and  at  Acre.    Ibid. 
V.  p.  292,  ed.  Pithoeus.) 


I  ur  THE  BEIOH  OV  UCHABU  I 

uii  life  he  wu  found  tr^^evuiisly  mating, 
OR  th«  whole,  a  gnst  and  glorioiie  king,  tu  bo  dafondvd  ■ 
caliiinnioK  of  nil  Ihv  wurld.  TboM  of  ilii-m  wliu  livtiil  iuid«r  Jolis 
RUy  bo  ttxcutwd  for  (akinn  a  Halterinit  new  u(  the  past  ia  ooDlraH 
with  the  miBerablo  and  diegniceful  prwent.  Thneo  wbo  ramaaibaij 
h\a  fathor'a  fptverimient  wondered,  but  could  nol  denj,  thai  Ifaa 
fooLish  people  bore  Uickard's  Bcorpiona  more  willingly  Uiaa  ibaj  hai 
done  bin  tath«r'it  rod*.'  A  bad  Hon,  a  bad  faiufaaod,  a  aalflah  r«kr, 
and  a  Tkiioua  man,  be  ynt  poeseBBed  some  qnalitiea  wbieb  tb«  bmb  oI 
the  time  aoooptod  an  bottor  than  tbe  wicked  wiadom  of  bds  fBtfa«, 
and  whiob  made  his  tyranny  Ues  inloWable  than  bia  brotbar'a  mmk- 
nwa ;  besidM  that.  hi»  glory  and  renown  reacbsd  tbouaaode  of  hamm 
too  bumble  lo  suffer  from  bis  exactions :  be  bimMU,  with  Ui 
oppressive  hirelings,  wu  far  away  from  EngUad,  but  fame  had  ito 
myriad  tongues.  With  John  there  waa  no  gloiy,  and  not  tna  ttt 
enchantment  of  diatanoo  to  moiUty  tbe  bitter  Mnae  ol  national  ihaaw 
and  periional  suffering.  Hurely  the  biatoriana  were  sot  ao  vtty  lit 
wrong,  as  mod«im  thinliera,  judging  on  high  moral  prindplae,  a^^ 
tiuppotut.  Judged  according  lo  tbe  standard  of  hia  own  tlma,  ha  vm 
Boquitted  of  much  tor  which  we  must  oondemn  him ;  jtidKed  hj  thai 
of  ouni,  he  oarriea  with  him  in  his  condomtiatioD  ll»  ago  Unt  lohaatJ 
or  admired  him.  Btill  lltere  were  a  few  redeeming  polnta  in  bin 
that  shoulil  mitigate  the  cenaure  of  the  moralist,  and  may  fone  him 
to  giant  that  in  a  better  a^^e  Bichaid  might  have  been  a  battar  aad 
as  great  a  man. 

Riohanl  was  no  HngliabmaD  that  wi>  abould  ba  ooBawMi  ta 
defend  him  on  national  grouDds,  if  it  were  ri^t  lo  af|taa  lo  a  ion- 
gone  conclusion.  Nothing  in  regard  ot  national  ehaiaetar  or  ^oj 
depends  on  his  vindication  or  condemnation.  Re  bad  very  Bill* 
English  blood  in  his  veins :  miMt  of  his  prouinant  iliaieiaeiMlw 
wcM  inhoriUil.  and  are  traceable  wtlb  little  ubecnrity  lo  baa  Notaw^ 
Angevin,  and  t*oictp\-in  ancestors.  His  itrmgth  ot  will,  bk  km  el 
war,  his  untirrupulousnaM  in  meanii  aad  mooay,  bis  leeliUwiiMi  el 
human  litp.  se«tii  lo  hsTe  been  hi*  iodeteaaible  iofaeiilanoe  frMB  tba 
Red  King  *  and  Htinry  I.  His  (doijuencek  sneb  ••  it  waa,  inay  faaf* 
come  to  him  with  his  troubadour  tastes  from  his  moibar.  Wa  faai* 
to  go  back  to  hU  gniat<giand£stber,  King  Talk  o<  iforamlam,  to  flad 

'  WUUaoi  ol  NvwbuTgfa  («d.  BamU-  an)'*  dwUi.  Ot  Iiutr.  Mae.  a  W 

too).  I.  SW.  oomiMriiiK  tbm  ttit^  •*  {**■  B«»"  "    —     -    ■ 

"  "    )hai  of  BklHuil.  uads*  iImI  of   I 

■k  •*;>• '  Blluiwai  pupn- 
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the  source  of  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry  which  is  so  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  work  before  us.  This  was  not  the  whole  of 
Richard's  character.  His  power  of  winning  the  love  of  better  men,^ 
his  wonderful  facility  in  pardoning  personal  injuries,  his  tact  in  the 
choice  of  ministers,  so  inconsistent  with  his  want  of  it  in  the  rest  of 
his  conduct ;  a  certain  blundering  faith  in  human  nature,  slow  to 
suspect  evil  in  the  worst  of  men  ;  and  the  heroic  side  as  contrasted 
with  the  merely  adventurous  side  of  his  character,  came  to  him 
certainly  from  no  ancestor  nearer  than  the  good  Queen  Maud :  if 
they  were  not  inherited  from  her,  they  were  his  own  especial  gifts  : 
he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  possessed  them.' 

The  leading  feature  in  Richard's  character  was  the  love  of  war,' 
and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  glory  or  acquisition  of  territory,  but  as 
other  men  love  science  or  poetry,  for  the  mere  delight  of  the  struggle 
and  the  charm  of  victory.  By  this  his  whole  temperament  was 
toned :  united  with  the  genius  for  military  afiEiurs  which  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  it  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
body.  It  brought  into  play  the  few  virtues  which  alone  can  save 
such  heroes  from  being  scourges  of  mankind.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  most  of  the  sins  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  of  most  of  the 
miseries  that  oppressed  his  people  during  his  reign.  For  this  ruling 
passion  he  condescended  to  the  meanest  tricks  of  avarice,^  the  most 


1  See  Mr.  Dimook's  Metrical  Life 
of  S.  Hugh ;  Lincoln,  1860,  p.  vii. 

'  The  favourable  characters  of 
Richard  are  by  Qerv&ae  of  Tilbury, 
Otia  Imperialia,  ap.  Leibnitz,  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Brnnsvicensinm,  i.  947. 
*  Post  hunc  genitus  floruit  ille  rex  re- 
gum  terrenorum  Ricardus  in  strenui- 
tate,  magnanimitate,  militia,  scientia, 
et  omnis  generis  virtutibus  nulli  se- 
cnndus ;  sacri  patrimonii  Jesu  Christi, 
Temeque  Sanctis  strenuus  defensor ; 
•timer  Gentilium,  mors  hostium, 
gladius  et  tutamen  Christianorum  :  cui 
mundus  ad  largitiones  non  sufficeret, 
et  orbis  velut  pugillus  erat  ad  dimi- 
candum  :  '  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tours 
(Martene  and  Durand,  Amplissima 
Collectio,  V.  1037),  '  Vir  quidem  ani- 
mosus  ac  bellicosus,  donis  largissimus, 
armis  strenuissimus,  militari  negotio 
circumspectus,  a  miiitibus  dilectus  et 
a  clero  et  populo  honoratus,  ecclesias 
patronus  et  divini  officii  auditor  inde- 
fessus ;  *  Giraldus,  De  Instruotione 
Principum,  p.  105,  *  Inter  varias  qui- 
bus  prsBeminet  virtutes  peculiar! 
quadam  prserogativa,  trina  hunc  in- 
signia incomparabiliter  reddunt  illus- 


trem,  strenuitas  et  animositas  eximia, 
largitas  et  dapsilitas  immensa  semper 
laudabilis  in  principe,  oaaterasqae  ador- 
nans  virtutes,  tarn  animi  quam  verbi 
firma  constantia.*  See  also  the  last 
chapter  of  these  Memorials,  Rolls 
Series ;  and  Matthew  Paris,  p.  873, 874. 

'  This  characteristic  he  shared  with 
his  elder  brother.  *Erat  eis  mens 
una,  videlicet,  plus  cieteris  posse  in 
armis.'  Hoveden,  831.  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  reiferences. 

*  Richard  was  not  avaricious  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  most 
extravagant  people  are.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (pref.  to  Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  i.  p. 
xli)  is  much  too  hard  upon  him. 
And  the  reproach  taken  by  Oiraldus 
from  an  epigram  (De  Inst.  Princ.  p. 
176,  Brompton  1280),  that  he  embezzl^ 
the  money  of  the  Crusade,  is  absurd. 
The  amount  of  money  that  he  had 
spent  on  the  Crusade  must  have  been 
immense,  including  the  spoils  of  Sicily 
and  Cyprus.  Rigord  coolly  praises 
Philip's  generosity  in  accepting  a 
third  of  the  money  extorteid  horn 
Tancred,  when  he  had  no  right  to  a 
single  Angevin,  p.   188.    The    story 


I  OF  BICHABO  :. 

ottacrapuloits  yutUati^lSSSBS}  (or  M»  ba  tncumd  Um  (mpv- 
I  totion  o(  wuiton  ornd^  ftnd  cftuwleaa  perfid;,  Mtd  (or  tUa  ttt 
■IftuadttTed  with  tha  moat  [BtnoiiB  prodigality  the  traioTM  whkh  h* 
Pted  amMsed  ni  ths  noriflca  of  honour  and  [iuth. 

In  soeh  a  nun  m  do  not  expect  to  find  nnch  aeU-fMtni&t  w 
oonaidention  (or  otber  ninn'B  woftknau.  We  dara  not  Miwi  Ifail 
Bichard  wm  free  from  tbc  moro  sordid  vlcea  Uut  doftlad  Ih* 
^nncler  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  standard  of  niomUly  wm 
Lfad«ed  ao  low  that  even  if  tbo  hiNtorianv  were  altoRethcr,  m  thejin 
Lbr  the  niodt  part,  silent  as  to  his  porsonal  vices,  their  ailaioa ooali 
not  be  taken  for  a  nefiittion.  Had  be  boon  in  naj  t 
degrm  free  from  snob,  the  praises  of  bis  chastity  and  1 
oonid  not  (ail  to  ha%-o  boon  sung  by  some  one  or  otltw  o(  Ui 
■dnurers.  Unhapi»ty,  what  little  is  said  is  dork  and  o 
His  sins  were  such  as  called  for  open  rebuke  and  bitlar  | 
On  two  ooeajdons  befom  bis  last  oonfuurion  on  his  death-bod,*  h*  is 
leoorded  to  have  publicly  exhibited  an  extreme  agony  of  nmaok 
and  to  bavo  done  open  penance  for  tbe  foutnan  of  hb  Ufa.  OooiaA 
■,  as  be  does  between  Henry  and  John,  to  iriuae  hieloty  Ikir 
il  Tioea  Kive  so  strong  a  colourinfc,  be  may  at  least  plaad  Ikal 
B  in  this  reapect.  whatever  they  may  have  been,  wne  neilte 
0  htinons  as  ibeite,  nor,  what  Is  more  to  tbe  point,  w«re  aUovad  t» 
e  bis  public  life.  We  do  not  raad  Ibat  he  over,  for  lbs  nan 
m,  either  lost  a  friend  or  made  an  Mmoiy,  or 
['broke  any  of  the  laws  of  honour  which  the  timaa  reoofpiJssd,  or  ana 
P  idaked  tbe  smalieet  advanta^.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  Us  rieai  im» 
Ibe  common  rioet  of  the  camp,  itot  off  with  no  garnish  of  iimiaani, 
gluing  in  tiuir  own  foulness  and  leanng  us  with  no  snapldoB  cf 
anything  woraa  behind. 


[:  g»ti£eation  of  passioi 


leU  a(  hU  kUaeUai 
DS  In  Manfa  ol  s  t 
don  on  wUok  lu  met  bb  (Will.  U 
tat.  and.  II  It  U  lo  W  UUmi. 
M   tw  MkM  —  a  vbob.    Tb* 


olwptvr  trom  lb*  <7Mta  fioMaa 
TbMi  miiat  bt  na4  vllh  Iha  m 
tiati  Uulthaf  u*  not  tola  Mai, 
in  pamtmam  MrtMk    Tha  Uum^m 
at  Iha  nionkUb  wriUn  la  oAaa  blfe- 


JkUVv*:  Trim.  ISO. 

Xl  U  prabaUa  Uut  iba  iliaeiilUM  In 
vhleh  b«  lounJ  biaualt  afMr  bis  Ini' 
ml  had  Iba  affael  of  Ibmbu- 
unmujmalaam  ma  to  raMttnH 
maomj.  Has  Iba  auiiooi  paaaaaa  In 
Jobnot  Oianate.  pp-  M.  U. 

a  ata;  Hbt-Im.  4 


■riaoanianl 
Ina  Ua  mm 


and  dilrri);  « 

IbaeoriouB    ' 

purfalMf,  I 

Ha  had  pr 

Ibal  ha  •mU  alsAr  aNlnt*  Iha  hIm 

of  punntory  uatU  Iba  das  «f  lair 

-  --i;TiHa«,  tSI.     AtaaAi^to  & 


*•(  W.  Hawbonh,  U.  M;  nmalnn  atoij  b;  M.  Pat^  ba  Ma  t^Mli  ite 
hndk  L  tM  (wtwa  Iba  Mriar7  ot  wma  day  wiib  Blifben  La^M  mt 
Bk£atd'i    dalb'bad    mda   Itka    a      trnt  -I  hto  utritlsliw  H 
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He  was  a  man  of  blood,  and  his  crimes  were  those  of  one  whom 
long  use  of  warfare  had  made  too  familiar  with  slaughter  to  be  very 
chary  or  sparing  of  it  when  the  cost  was  his  own  ;  much  less  would 
the  scruples  of  humanity  occur  to  him  when  the  blood  to  be  shed  was 
that  of  an  open  enemy  or  an  infidel.  But  he  was  too  impetuous  to 
be  either  treacherous  or  habitually  cruel ;  nor  can  any  well-founded 
charge  of  either  vice  be  brought  against  him.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
prisoners  or  hostages  at  Acre  cannot  be  excused  on  any  principle  of 
morality,  but  it  was  in  strict  agreement  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 
It  was  no  ebullition  of  savage  passion,  but  a  judicial  cruelty  which 
had  almost  become  a  necessity,  and  which  was  not  executed  until 
some  weeks  after  it  fell  due  and  was  seen  to  be  necessary.  The 
prisoners  had  been  spared  subject  to  terms  and  ransom.  The  terms 
might  have  been  easily  kept  if  Saladin  had  chosen.  The  massacre 
was,  moreover,  a  sort  of  reprisal  on  Saladin  for  his  murder  of  the 
Templars  after  the  battle  of  Hittin.^ 

There  is  no  e\idence  that  connects  the  assassination  of  Conrad  of 
Hontferrat  with  any  proceeding  of  Richard  ;  such  a  crime  implies  a 
fault  of  which  all  the  rest  of  his  life  proves  him  guiltless,  and  an 
amount  of  imprudence  beyond  even  his  political  incapacity.  He 
might,  had  he  compassed  such  a  design,  have  certainly  foreseen  that 
it  would  be  charged  upon  himself ;  and  he  might  assuredly  have 
effected  the  purpose  by  much  simpler  means.  It  was  perpetrated  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  fast  losing  his  interest  in  the  Crusade,  and 
anxious  to  go  home  ;  at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  old  complica- 
tions hung  light  upon  him,  and  he  would  be  particularly  careful 
about  entangling  himself  in  new  ones.  The  charge  was  never  made 
in  a  more  tangible  form  than  as  a  rumour  or  a  suspicion :  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  had  the  family  of  Conrad  believed  it,  his 
brother  should  have  taken  service  under  Richard  as  he  did  ; '  in  fine. 


'  The  account  given  by  Bohadin 
{Vita  Saladinit  ed.  Schultens),  pp. 
lSl-183,  is  important,  as  illustrating 
8aladin*8  policy  and  the  Oriental  view 
of  Richard's  conduct;  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  details  of  our  author, 
iv.  2,  8,  4.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
first  month  from  the  surrender  of  Acre, 
the  true  cross  was  to  be  restored  with 
100,000  pieces  of  gold  and  six  hundred 
captives.  Saladin  was  unable  to  make 
np  the  number  of  captives,  and  en- 
deavoured to  gain  time  by  proposing 
that  the  Saracen  prisoners  should  be 
restored  to  him  before  the  ransom  was 
paid,  on  condition  of  his  giving 
hostages  and  pledges  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  conditions.    Richard  re- 


fused, insisting  that  the  Saraoen  cap- 
tives should  not  be  surrendered  until 
all  was  paid.  Saladin,  suspecting  that 
Richard  intended  to  keep  both 
prisoners  and  ransom,  refused  to  trust 
to  his  honour ;  and  hence  the  miser- 
able result  This  is  probably  the 
truth,  and  it  explains  why  the  Saracen 
princes  looked  on  Saladin  as,  in  a 
measure,  answerable  for  the  massacre. 
Hoveden  says  that  Saladin  massacred 
all  his  Christian  prisoners  two  days 
before  the  slaughter  by  Richard,  bat 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  so  suicidal  an  act 
Hoveden,  397. 

*  Boniface  of  Montferrat  in  1197 
received  of  King  Richard  800Z.  as  his 
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the  ohftracter  of  Conml  wu  sacb,  uiil  the  penMHM  wbom  Iw  hid 
injurvd  no  toAay  Mul  v&rioua,  that  Jl  in  %  wonder  he  was  nol  illniiiwrt 
of  earlier  thiin  he  whs.  Ilia  chief  eDomies  were  UDOOg  Iba  OtMi> 
and  PiUUni,  the  mottl  likely  ol  all  untniiian  to  «oak  a  nmtdj  by  ft* 
ffwonls  of  lh«  AsaaasLOB. 

Richard's  iDdomitable  prido  '  ami  bin  rarnlwiiinnan  of  i 
tbu  ooQtampl  bs  felt  for  tboea  beoeath  bim  in  lam 
are  constantly  alltigud  a^ott  him  bj  fumign  wrilen,  and  ua  aU 
dtiniod  by  Ids  own  panefonrists ;  Ibey  wmv,  inilMd,  tba  frdtfal 
caiisea  of  bin  mistortunm.  Still  it  mast  hava  been  a  (UfRcall  lUiif 
fur  the  Lion-heart  to  hara  abown  reapect  (or  one  wlunn  ba  knew  •» 
well,  and  deapised  ao  jnatly,  aa  be  did  Philip  of  FnuM«,  «  to  b*«a 
pretended  n  rsKaid  for  one  an  [aithleaa  and  wlfiab  aa  Ooond  ti 
Montferrat.  Uis  conduct  to  so  enthnsiaattc  a  pilgrim  aa  Laogatld  at 
Austria  was,  howovur,  tm  indefeiiNible  an  the  ineanOMs  wbicfa  tntBfti 
it,  and  which  leiLils  ua  to  aiispect  that  [lichatd  may  hare  hBon 
Loupold  biitt«r  tlun  we  do.  Oisrtainly  the  othnr  Inslanoaa  nay  bs 
referred  rather  lo  a  w&ot  of  politicAl  tact.  He  was  not  so  hr  winag  Id 
the  Donlempt  be  felt  ax  rash  and  hnadNtnioK  in  his  way  of  abowiag  IL 

If  be  had  the  vioea  of  an  unacrupnloim  and  impetoooe  eoUiv, 
he  bad  also  the  virttuw  of  a  bra^'e  man.  Ilia  \awy  iinpediuaity  pe- 
vented  him  from  bdng  eeifiably  oold-blooded.  or  employiag  tt* 
artifioea  of  falaehood  and  treacbwy.  He  was  ready  In  toq^  m  h» 
was  hasty  to  oBend ;  neither  ravengafol  faunaelf,  nor  raa^iifaw 
of  such  a  faalt  in  olben ;  be  never  foniook  or  betrayed  a  bimL 
He  waa  open-handed  and  magnificent  lo  esoeca,  a  vtrtne  wUellh  I7 
iteelf,  eocounta  tor  macb  of  hla  papnkrily-  He  «hai«),  id  mmu— 
with  many  other  great  warriora,  in  that  tineen)  yet  (omal  allsnltai 
nnil  attachment  to  ouvmonial    raltgioo '   whiob,  oonatderioff  Ifei 


[M.  uul  361.  llj.  «<{.  M  a  prmmt 
IMri  Uh  klnf.  tHapUtoa'i  Bcluli 
Seaeoarii  MonwuMHr,  ii.  pnt.  it«. 
KDdML 

•  Km  aiiwtdiu.  Da  Iiurtr.  Prin.  101. 
[U  waJ  '  (•radi^iiia«  ad  alUufwrn.' 
Mrabursb,  il.  91 :  ■  m  nav  pnpbir 
nugnltuiiiiutn  luilinl  aa  vliiuni,  iiooi 
toria  par  maniuatniHtiain  unite  liM 
potarat,  ladiitnantia  animi  UMiuna 
auq^mhal.'  Ddd.  11.71  and  lb*  fa*- 
mtM  f raw  tha  Gennan  wrtkm  abon. 

*  Ha  baard   laaaa    wmj  4mj. 


«»»Ur 


P-W*.       -       - 

tba  titfj.    Hm  M«a  from  Um  Quo- 
nlda  of  Toata  atora.  p.  UT ;  al 
U7  of  d» -  ■■■ 


HI;  aba  » 
I   Iba  llalt< 


tivrlaa.  That  h*  wat  rmj  niiaehr 
wttli  auch  or  Um  aUir  aa  b«  U  art 
abMtad  of  dralr  menqr  la  etaw  haai 
tha  boooDfaUa  lawrtton  Hada  al 
bIm  la  Ifaa  OU11M17  of  Fwnawai  1 

tn    tha   mrtH   ol  tkm  FimiiIi       "-  — 

of  n.  I 

ra 

Dnraml,  Ttwaifrm,  hr.  UU,  UR. 
IM4,  iko.  Tba  •tajr  ol  ya  4«*  «ei 
alao  kni  at  Oaatartwy  rulirfiar 
■o  wblob  ha  had  snaM  BiiMblM 
IU«i  In  K««.  aa  a  pMv  sf  «A  fa 
icni  hi*  skivM  til  ba  ba^t  uy  taAaa 
"■--"--  '"  aimlvaMary  e^a  hi^ 
Irani  nrtMaay:  aa^ 
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ciroamstances  of  a  soldier's  life,  must  be  accepted  by  the  moralist, 
in  default  of  any  higher  development,  as  the  expression  of  a  mind 
which  willingly  and  humbly  recognises  the  source  of  all  power  and 
might. 

As  a  warrior,  Richard  was  by  no  means  a  mere  headstrong  and 
headlong  combatant.  He  had  that  rare  prerogative  of  true  genius, 
to  be  able  to  see  the  best  plan  of  operations  to  be  the  best,  even 
when  it  did  not  proceed  from  his  own  brain.  He  was  circumspect 
in  design  and  swift  in  execution  ;  ^  ready  to  seek  and  take  the  best 
advice,  to  yield  his  own  schemes  and  accept  a  subordinate  position 
when  the  decision  of  the  majority  was  against  him. 

Skilful  as  he  was  in  the  designing,  and  earnest  in  the  execution 
of  military  combinations,  he  was  the  veriest  tyro  in  politics.  He 
had  none  of  the  tact  of  a  wise  prince ;  he  showed  none  of  the  self- 
restraint  in  the  camp  that  he  practised  in  the  council-chamber.  His 
political  alliances  were  formed  on  the  merest  grounds  of  likes  and 
dislikes ;  he  had  no  scheme  of  .territorial  aggrandisement,  such  as 
gave  a  unity  to  the  whole  life  of  his  father  and  of  his  competitor 
Philip.  His  dangerous  dalliance  with  Saladin  and  Saphadin, 
purposeless  in  itself,  was  madness  when  persisted  in,  in  defiance  of 
the  advice  and  public  opinion  of  the  Crusaders.  When  Messina  was 
won,  solely  by  his  arms,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  share  the  fruits 
of  victory  with  his  faithless  ally,  although  he  might  far  more  wisely 
have  used  them  to  counteract  his  schemes.  The  rich  and  tenable 
acquisition  of  Cyprus  was  cast  away  even  more  easily  than  it  was 
won.  The  whole  history  of  his  connexion  with  the  Lusignans  shows 
that  he  was  as  ready  to  forgive  old  injuries  as  he  was  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  future  disadvantages,  provided  he  could  carry  out  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  whether  it  was  founded  on  prejudice  alone,  or,  as  in  that 
particular  case,  on  a  prejudice  that  happened  to  be  on  the  side  of 
right. 

He  was  eloquent  after  a  rude  and  effective  fashion.  Being 
consciously  unfit  to  govern  men  in  peace,  he  did  his  best  to  choose 
good  ministers.^     Hence  he  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  tyrant* 


The  expense  was  defrayed  from  the 
reyenue  of  the  said  estate.  Marty ro- 
log.  Cantuar.  ad  8  id.  April.  MS. 
Lambeth,  20. 

*  Bohadin  (p.  161)  says  of  him  : 
*  The  king  of  England,  strenuous  before 
all,  magnanimous,  of  strong  courage, 
ennobled  by  glonous  battles,  of  fear- 
less boldness  in  war.  He  was  counted 
less  than  the  king  of  France  in  respect 
of  his  kingdom  and  dignity,  but  both 
more  flourishing  in  riches  and  much 


more  celebrated  in  the  might  of  war.' 
P.  185  ;  *  He  was  old  in  war,  excellent 
in  counsel.*  The  proof  of  what  is  said 
in  the  text  may  be  seen  at  large 
throughout  the  present  work. 

The  praise  which  our  author 
(p.  447)  gives  Richard  for  loving  the 
society  of  good  men,  whether  deserved 
or  not,  is  confirmed  by  Giraldus,  De 
Inst.  Pr.  106,  who,  comparing  him 
with  his  brother  Henry,  points  out 
some  characteristics    which    he  un- 
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althongh  hi*  UMigru  oouli]  not  bo  htkI  want  not  ourkd  oat  wiUxwt 
tbo  use  o(  means  that  unounl  in  effect  to  tyrviDjr.  If  bs  naiioi  ht 
aoqnitted  on  modom  principles  of  desortin)^  his  direct  ftud  unmadbto 
duty  u  ft  kin){  for  tbo  chimerical  honouni  u(  k  CruMdw,  ll  umf  W 
pleaded  on  hin  behalf  that  the  means  which  he  took  lo  near*  tbi 
pmcv  luiil  luiiipiness  o(  his  subjnctt  betuni  ht>  lotl  were  luoh  M  WOoU 
have  hot'l  good  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  men  of  oidinar;  liiiiiM^j 
Tbn  Bimrch;  of  bin  reign  ia  nther  to  Iw  tucribed  to  tba  infrralibidt 
and  taithlessneas  of  his  brotbera,  and  to  the  perfidy  of  Philip,  IfaiB 
to  his  own  neglect.  When  he  ntarh^  on  the  CruMdo,  ha  bomnd  fail 
brothers  with  an  oath  not  to  enter  EnKJand  for  three  yean  duri]^[ 
his  absence ;  and  to  the  tie  of  honour  he  iddwl  that  of  tntMWl, 
loading  them  both  with  benefits,  which  might  have  shown  thtn  Ikil 
they  had  everything  to  lns«  and  nothing  to  gain  by  braaldag  tUf 
oath.  He  did  not  leave  home  until  be  could  bo  aooompuiiad  hj  thai 
faithless  ally  from  whom  lua  most  serions  evils  were  to  hi  af|m- 
bended.  He  could  not  have  calculated  on  the  deeertioD  of  I^itim 
the  perfidy  of  John,  or  bis  own  imprisonment  in  (lermany.  U  h> 
migbt  have  foreann  that  the  sonm  of  the  nobility  who  wen  Ml  at 
home  would  murmur  aftaiost  tbe  bumble  oriKin  of  bia  mintatar,  fca 
stands  exotuad  for  bis  too  groat  faith  in  men's  honour.  He  mi^ 
bftva  known,  however,  that  he  was  taking  with  him  to  th«  East  thiHs 
whoM  prewnce  at  home  would  have  been  his  beat  sateguatd.  Hod 
ba  taken  John,  and  GeolTrey,  and  Hugh  of  Puiset  with  him  to  Iha 
Crusade,  and  left  RonuU  GUnvill  and  Hubert  Waller  al  boa^  It 
would  probably  have  changed  Hm  whole  character  of  bis  rngn.  Sat 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  penonal  presenoe  of  a  Nordmi  pctMi 
bad  never  been  any  gnaraotee  of  tbe  bappjiwaa  of  England.  lAOi^ 
if  it  had,  bis  dominions  wan  so  wide  (hot  tbe  fulfitment  at  ttt 
duty  to  one  part  of  tbem  involved  tbe  denlietion  of  it  lo  tba  naiL 

But  all  ajjowaacaa  being  made  for  him,  be  was  a  bad  ralar ;  Us 
sosrgy,  or  rather  natlesanasa,'  his  love  of  war,  and  Us  gaalu  lor  it, 
•flwtiuUy  diaquatified  bim  from  being  a  peaceful  ons ;  ble  aUar 
want  of  political  common  sense  tram  being  a  pmdant  one.  Aid 
tbns  in  (hie  oapadty  be  s tanls  as  far  below  the  Norman  psinass  ■ 
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be  does  in  other  respects  above  them.  The  delight  of  victory,  as  a 
ruling  passion,  is  less  degrading  to  a  king,  and  a  cause  of  less  shame 
and  suffering  to  his  subjects,  than  the  sordid  passions  of  avarice  and 
lust,  to  which  the  first  two  Henries,  in  spite  of  their  sagacity  and 
superior  mental  power,  were  wretchedly  enslaved. 

The  great  blot  on  Richard's  character,  as  a  ruler,  was  his  wanton 
disregard  of  good  faith  in  regard  to  money,  for  which  his  military 
exigencies  gave  occasion,  but  of  which  they  afford  no  excuse.  The 
engagement  that  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  forfeiting  with  a 
brother  warrior  sat  light  upon  him  when  it  involved  his  faith  to  a 
powerful  bishop  or  a  rich  abbey,  or  a  promise  to  an  urgent  influential 
suitor.  The  bargains  that  he  made  before  the  Crusade,  for  the  sale 
of  office  and  dignity,*  were  not  in  themselves  more  disgraceful  than 
much  else  that  prevailed  in  the  public  administration  of  the  times  ; 
but  the  utter  unscrupulousness  exhibited  in  the  repudiation  of 
promises  and  agreements  after  the  money  was  received  reminds  one 
of  nothing  more  honourable  than  the  dealings  of  the  Turkish 
government  with  its  pashas,  and  of  the  pashas  with  their  subjects.' 

The  relations  of  Richard  with  Henry  11.  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  thoMse  of  a  son  with  his  father.  He  was  brought  up  as  the 
heir  of  his  mother's  house,^  and  among  a  people  more  alive  to  her 
wrongs  than  to  her  crimes.  He  had  to  endure  what  of  all  things  is 
most  intolerable  to  an  impetuous  mind,  to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  his 
father  for  purposes  in  which  he  had  himself  no  interest.  Alternately 
the  puppet  and  the  victim  of  Henry's  policy,  betrothed  for  a  political 
purpose  to  a  wife  whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  marry,^  credibly 
certified  that  his  father  had  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  own 
lust,^  as  he  had  sacrificed  his  son's  happiness  to  the  mere  desire  of 
acquiring  territory,  he  might  with  reason  look  on  Henry  as  the 
source  of  constant  misfortune  and  misery  to  him  ;  the  persecutor  of 
his  mother,  the  seducer  of  his  betrothed  wife,  the  instigator  of  the 


*  Cf.  Palgrave,  preface  to  the  Rotuli 
Curia  Regis,  i.  xli,  and  the  anthori- 
ties  there  quoted  :  Benedict  of  Peter- 
boroogh  and  Richard  of  Deyises. 

'  His  conduct  to  Stephen  de  Marsai 
and  Ranulf  Glanvill,  as  recorded  by 
Richard  of  Devizes^  are  capital  iUus- 
trations ;  ed.  Stephenson,  pp.  6,  7. 

'  *Provida  patris  dispositione,  pa- 
temtt  nomen  renuens,  matemn  stirpis 
honorem  statim  adeptus.'  Oirald. 
De  Inst  Pr.,  104. 

*  Besides  the  wretched  betrothment 
to  Alesia  of  France,  in  1168  (Joh. 
Salisb.  ep.  244),  which  was  the  burden 
of  hlB  life  from  1174  to  1191,  and  pro- 


bably the  cause  of  his  vices,  he  was 
twice  betrothed  by  his  father,  first  in 
1159  to  a  daughter  of-  Raymond 
Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona  (Rob.  de 
Monte,  p.  892),  to  whom  Trivet  gives 
perhaps  confusedly  the  name  of  Be- 
rengaria  (p.  46),  and  again  in  1183  to 
a  daughter  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
who  died  shortly  after.  Hoveden, 
865  V. 

*  Hoveden,  892  :  *  In  uxorem  ducere 
nulla  ratione  possit,  quia  rex  Anglias 
pater  suus  eam  cognoverat  et  filium 
ex  ea  genuerat,  et  ad  hoc  probandum 
multos  produxit  testes,  qui  parati 
erant  modis  omnibus  hoc  probare.* 
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bofftUitjT  o(  his  brothers  couM  claim  indeed  the  dlef^anee  of  ft  f»tial 
infarior,  bnt  h»d  little  ri)j[ht  to  the  kffeotioa  o(  »  son.  Nor  mi  the 
tuopter  wftntinK-  Philip  was  ahrewd  enough  to  Uke  advantBRe  <' 
the  character  ami  ciroiinutanoofl  of  his  noighboar,  aod  lo  tue  Um  aa 
the  iiiRtruineDi  of  bia  own  unscrupulous  enniit;  aKainit  Ui  failMr. 
If  all  this  cannot  be  rogarded  as  an  excuse  lor  Riohaid'a  onfilkl 
conduct,  it  may,  coupled  with  the  couaidoratioD  of  hii  jouth  al  lbs 
time  when  he  was  first  led  into  the  attitude  which,  during  HaBrj'e 
life,  be  more  or  lasa  maintuned,  and  with  the  ilooaritj  of  hi* 
repentftnce,  be  allowed  in  mitigation  of  that  condsmnation  wUah  bM 
gene  rail]'  been  naitad  upon  his  fault. 

To  such  a  man  m  Richard  a  nitw  Cruaadc  oflbrvl  a  proapaci  Ml 
of  charm  :  uountlesa  I  atlles  to  fight  and  (ortreaaaa  to  teka ; 
ready  to  hand  in  endless  plenty,  and  those  enamiea  worth  o 
in  tbe  view  of  temporal  and  spiritual  glory :  a  aovardga  of  BBtaia 
age  and  acknowludKed  reputation  to  humble;  a  knight,'  raonenr, 
and  one  who  prided  himself  on  not  being  outdone  by  tha  OhriatiaD 
chivalry  in  their  own  hvourile  virtues  of  hononi  and  eoorUaj:  a 
qnarrpi  long  ago  im'Cterate  and  which  Dead  never  ban 
iMltle-fittld  whoaeaasociationsof  holiness  and  n 
k)  UichAr<r«  mind  oqualled  by  its  fame  in  romance  and  in  tha  Irat 
biHtory  of  \\a  knlshtlyconquorors:  great  lame  to  rival,  and,|MdNpi 
gn-AU-r  yet  to  gain ;  and  with  the  persuasion  all  the  whila  thai  he 
was  at  ouoe  winning  italvation  by  ftghllng  Ood's  baltlaa  and  foUav- 
ing  the  occupation  he  lovad  best — in  all  this  Ifaeia  wa«  taiiipliMw 
to  the  Lion-lwart.  Now  he  might  put  to  proof  tha  bMnrladc*  Art 
he  had  all  his  lite  Iwun  gaining,  wittwot  having  Ua  triumpli  al 
by  th«  inlrifTues  of  politicians  or  by  the  obUgatioii  of  taUng  fair  h 
as  from  a  Christian  foo.  For  the  food  batwaan  Christ  and  l' 
was  an  eternal  one,  and  the  limits  that  n 
plaoed  on  strnggtee  between  Christian  prinoas  had  no  •; 
Ibe  islvarMry  to  be  bumbled  was  an  enemy  of  both  Ood  mad  ■•&. 
It  was  a  strnggla  in  which  there  oonld  be  no  taUnnb  lor  ha  «■•  ca 

■  Bm  p.  0  (voL   B.  B,),  ^Mfw  a 
b  ssU  thai  a*ladln  wu  knlgbM  \tj 

tte  OoDstabte  HsnbM  ol  Teton.    Th*      smu  te   have   nlitt*   smsw  fc 
_   fVnob  nanaiuB  la  whiah  mUMn  U      Mixlsnut.    Tha  Rntr  rsrafciiA  kr 
Is  Um  Min  ol  tiia  oouhImi  ot  Pon.      an  anaebiaakeM  Nfoal  le  tha)  tt  *t 
ta.  s»a  wbieh  i*  toUuwwl  ky  tha       tnaek  ranaoM,  b  mM    I?    B.  «t 
~"  '  DiMlo.  «M.  ki  hatv  hsMt  halchMl  h* 

~   tegba  al  lh>  iIms   «4  AaMiit 
flnda  ssa  ol  BaMMdla  taWtlrf 


r  fS^I  '"^  Inilfflilltoad  to  niiffh  of  S. 
Obm,    lofd    ot    TilMTkaa.      Butoirt 

tAIUntn  df    la    Ftana.   ui.   Ml.       by  Klo«Bkliai4(*<)LB.ft,  a.lM:  w 
Bat  Hggb  of  a  Onur  di^  In  HOT.      llul  psnbaUy  iht  talaa  altaaM  4 
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the  side  of  the  God  of  battles,  in  Whose  service  is  perfect  freedom, 
and  for  Whom  to  perish  is  itself  a  most  glorious  victory.  How  very 
different  an  undertaking  he  found  really  awaited  him,  and  how  soon 
he  was  undeceived,  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  the  work  before 
us  with  Bohadin's  Life  of  Saladin. 

Viewed  side  by  side  with  the  Saladin  of  history,  Bichard  does  not 
appear  to  advantage,  though  doubtless  the  inferiority  is  less  than 
when  he  is  compared  with  the  hero  of  romance  or  tibe  figment  of 
historical  unfairness.  The  superiority  of  Saladin  seems  to  have  been 
rather  in  his  character  as  a  man  than  as  a  warrior  or  a  ruler. 
Bichard  was  a  Christian,  Saladin  a  Moslem  ;  and  we  must  judge  the 
latter  by  a  more  lenient  standard,  although  the  example  of  S.  Lewis 
and  Edward  I.  had  not  yet  taught  the  Western  princes  that  a  good 
man  may  be  a  good  king.  In  many  respects  there  was  a  likeness 
between  the  two ;  both  were  generous,  liberal,  and  honourable ;  both 
were  famous  captains,  although  Bichard 's  exploits  in  war  were  far 
above  Saladin's  ;  both  were  men  of  more  cultivated  mind  than  were 
most  of  their  fellows.  The  extravagances  and  cruelties  of  both  were 
on  a  like  scale,  and  on  the  same  principles.  But  we  look  in  vain  in 
Bichard  for  the  profound  love  of  truth  and  justice  which  were  in 
Saladin.  Otherwise  most  of  the  differences  were  such  as  are  at- 
tributable to  the  different  temperaments  of  East  and  West.  Bichard 
used  force  where  Saladin  used  contrivance.  Bichard  was  rude  where 
Saladin  was  courteous.  Bichard  was  haughty  and  impatient  where 
Saladin  was  patient  and  prudent.  The  circumstances  in  which  these 
differences  were  exemplified  were  similar ;  both  had  to  deal  with 
great  hosts  of  divided  and  jealous  warriors.  The  result  showed  that 
Saladin's  treatment  of  his  allies  was  wiser  than  Bichard's,  and  that 
decided  the  struggle  between  them.  Saladin  was  a  good  heathen, 
Bichard  a  bad  Christian ;  set  side  by  side  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them  ;  judged  each  by  his  own  standard  there  is  very  much. 
Could  they  have  changed  faith  and  place,  Saladin  would  have  made 
a  better  Christian  than  Bichard,  and  Bichard,  perhaps,  no  worse 
heathen  than  Saladin ;  but  Saladin's  possible  Christianity  would 
have  been  as  far  above  bis  actual  heathenism  as  Bichard*s  possible 
heathenism  would  have  been  above  his  actual  Christianity. 

The  condition  of  Palestine  had  been  a  source  of  sorrow  and 
shame  to  Christendom  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the 
first  Crusade.*     The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  in  614  was 

'  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Chosroes  was  taken  by  the  Turks  about  1077 ; 

in  614  ;  recovered  by  Heraclius  in628  ;  covered  by  the  Fatimite  Caliph,  1096 ; 

taken  by  Omar  in  637  ;  fell  into  the  taken    by  Godfrey,    July    15,    1099. 

hands  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  about  969 ;  Our  author,  at  p.  22  (B.  S.),  states  (hat 
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tba  dftoisire  fiiKii  Ibai  tald  tha  Eut  what  had  been  long  koowB  in 
~  B  Weat,  that  tho  power  of  the  Roman  Etnplr*  had  oohm  lo  aa  «nl. 
1  bad  aharod  the  (ate  of  all  empires  founded  and  built  op  m  ll  had 
D  bjr  warlike  aggieBeion.  It  was  not  Iniar;  alona  that  daattofad 
'  1^  for  tbe  period  of  its  greatest  lioenoe  was  also  that  of  Ita  witet 
away ;  but  the  energies  that  had  been  strong,  so  long  aa  new  woaUi 
remained  to  be  oonqoared,  became  weak  and  ineffeetiv*  in  trf umpbaal 
peace:.  The  time  came  for  defence,  but  no  power  of  daiaMa  ma 
(ound,  only  the  walla  that  tlie  Nona  of  thp  buildon  wara  too  weak  te 
man,  and  enKin»j  which  anawcn-d  Ui  no  hands  leaa  akiUn)  or  )«a 
mighty  than  thein  wbo  framed  them.  The  Moalem  poww  wee 
viotorioaa,  not  beoanae  it  was  {RMistible,  but  beoanae  than  wia 
nothing  to  resist  it.  Tbe  epaamodio  effort  b;  which  Hetuliat  ww 
enabled  to  recover  Paleatine  from  tbe  Peralana  was  onr  wbmt  tta 
greater  Ice  came,  and  the  (anatioal  hosts  before  whom  tba  FairiM 
himself  had  fallen. 

During  those  four  centuries  it  bad  been  almoat  an  impoMiUHl 
for  either  Ejut  or  Weat  to  attempt  areeeue.  The  BjaasllMil 
had  had  more  than  enough  to  do  to  maintain  ita  e:  ' 
external  enomim  ;  and  the  Weat  waa  paaiing  through  tfaM  1 
caldron  from  which  it  was  to  riae  renewed  and  stnagtbrnal  lor 
freah  strifes.  Meaawhilo  the  oft;  of  Ood  lay  wula,  and  lb 
abomination  of  deeoUtion  standing  in  tba  boljr  plaee  ■awnad  lo  faa  a 
sign  of  tbe  approaching  end  of  the  world.  When  Iha  taolh  C 
eloaed  without  the  expected  arrival  of  tbe  Jndgmanl  daj, 
Christendom  saw  before  it  a  long  prospect  of  axtanaiaa  and  gkqi 
under  Ita  new  lease  of  life,  the  tboughta  of  men  tomad  qwUj 
towards  Palestine.  Pilgrimages  began  to  multiplj.  ll  waa  ia 
longer  here  and  there  that  a  straj  palmer,  a  monk  or  Uahof  Inm 
the  Wast,  banng  orercoma  strange  difficulties  and  andaign* 
■trange  advaaturea,  retomed,  one  out  of  a  tbonaand,  lo  tall  of  lbs 
Md  state  of  tbe  '  I*nd  of  Pilgrimage.'  Great  faaadi  organiaad  Ibilr 
oxpedltiana  together ;  and  when  thej  came  boma  ihay  rafortid  tkat 
altbongb  tbe  oondnot  o(  tbe  pagana  to  stimiigafs  waa  aa  crnal  aad 
oppreasive  aa  ew,  Ibair  power,  for  Ibe  eane  laaaco  thai  tba  pmnr 
of  Borne  had  bUan,  was  approaebing  ibi  tail,  and  what  bad  baas 


n  h«d  bMD  In  Itw  btaAt  ol  lb*  Tuiki  juadrm^mtM  ibottU  ba  nmL    TW 

lor  hirl)'  jakn  wbcn  Oodttvji  look  il ;  pun^  ta  odurwlM                 ■   -       - 

Wmiun  ol  Tfrr   (p.  MS)  m;i   W;  Iha    UBtL:    m  at  t 

flIlhM  lhl«  U  a  uiliiitkd,  or  ntf  to  oarmUoa  kj  Iba  Oki 

M(M  ■borl  enraooidol  oxiapUioii  b?  LuM  M  jmn  iMSsed  ol  M ;  amitm 

tba  Torfca  aboai  IMa    ItUtobaob-  oihar  Mofbeaihadstoaf  Aeei^eHe 
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lost  in  the  paralysis  of  imperial  energy  might  be  regained  by  a 
united  effort  of  Western  feudalism. 

At  the  time,  however,  that  the  East  was  ripe  for  conquest  the 
West  was  not  ready  to  reap  it.  Jerusalem  changed  masters,  but  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  not  of  the  Christians.  And  it  was 
not  until  nearly  thirty  years  after  that  the  Western  powers  were 
roused  to  united  action,  or  even  able  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  joint 
expedition.  The  European  states  had  by  that  time  emerged  from 
chaos.  The  quarrels  of  Henry  IV.  with  the  popes  had  not  availed 
to  shatter  the  sturdy  strength  of  the  German  Gssarship.  England 
and  Normandy  were  powerful  under  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  French  Idngs  were  not  strong  enough  as  yet  to  initiate  that 
system  of  aggression  which  has  created  modern  France.  The 
popular  fervour  seconded  the  politic  designs  of  the  princes  :  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Holy  City,  which  had  for  a  moment  been  rescued 
from  the  Turks  by  its  old  tyrants  the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  were  excep- 
tionally favourable ;  and  the  careful  wisdom  and  chivalrous  prowess 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  guided  the  warriors  of  the  first  Crusade  to 
their  goal.  Jerusalem  once  more  became  Christian,  and  the 
reproach  of  four  centuries  was  wiped  away. 

Unfortunately,  Godfrey  did  not  live  to  consolidate  the  state  that 
be  had  founded,  and  his  successors,  although  brave  and  accomplished 
warriors,  were  quite  incompetent  to  fill  a  place  that  required  its 
occupants  to  be  heirs  of  his  statesmanship  even  more  than  of  his 
prowess.  Circumstances  were  so  far  favourable  that  for  half  the 
term  of  its  allotted  life  no  Saracen  leader  appeared  strong  enough^ 
or  sufficiently  supported  by  the  tribes  of  the  East,  to  demolish  the 
fabric  that  was  being  erected  by  the  Frank  powers,  as  quickly  as  it 
was  raised.  Although  the  impulse  of  the  first  Crusade  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  little  colony  so  long,  it  was  not  free  from 
the  natural  process  of  relaxation  ;  and  the  very  forces  from  which  it 
resulted  contained  the  elements  of  disruption.  But  the  actual  fall 
of  the  Frank  kingdom  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  evils  inherent 
in  an  attempt  to  colonise  Palestine  on  feudal  principles,  although 
the  determination  of  the  time  of  its  fall  was  due  to  the  cessation  of 
those  divisions  among  the  Mahometan  nations  which  had  rendered  its 
existence  possible.  It  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  book 
before  us  to  go  briefly  into  detail  as  to  these  internal  defects,  which 
reached  their  climax  of  injurious  operation  in  the  history  here  recorded. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  did  not  immediately  result  from  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem ;  it  had  to  be  occupied  city  by  city,  and  when 
so  occupied  to  be  kept  in  order  by  the  erection  throughout  its 
extent  of  a  system  of  strong  forts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  in  the  face  of  a  united  resistance,  such  a  tenure  would  have 
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been  imptMsible,  How  vondertui  it  nva  thivt  tbo  kin^om  IhM  h 
long  u  it  did  appMrs  (mm  tbu  wiijr  in  wbicli  tbi>  wbola  bUe, 
niiwd  with  such  pailu,  fell  before  Kfdadin  fttt«r  tliv  bftttle  nf  Htttta. 
One  victory  tfatin  ducidfid  tho  (»t»  »(  tlin  colunj-,  but  il  wm  Blaioal 
tbu  onlj'  rrf^ular  nclory  wbich  the  Hanuwns  iwbhI  during  tb> 
cciDinry.  Thtij  oonld  occftnionftlljr  b]r  ovdrpiiwnriiiK  niuul«r*  or  by 
surprtM  bumble  «nd  dlspene  ibo  Fnnlc  uniiiee ;  but  it  alntaat  «MM 
Ihftt  a  oonsoioasneM  of  their  inebili^  to  fij;bt  k  {iitob«d  b»Ul*  vftt 
nny  cbMioe  of  \ictory  wu,  m  uucb  m  tbsir  diBUiut«d  md  dfe- 
orgMiimd  condtticm,  tbe  reuon  wby  thej'  prvterrod  an  inch  b]r  1Mb 
delenoe  of  thoir  Htrongboldn. 

At  tbo  dme  of  Godfrey's  death  (July  IH,  1100)  very  litt)*  hmUm 
tbe  city  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  communiMtJons  with  tbe  ooMt  tad 
tbe  Imperial  dominions  were  in  tbe  bande  ot  tho  Franks.  Tte 
(jrinoip^ty  of  Antiooh  wu  bdd  by  Bobemond,  and  Ualdwtn  «*■  la 
poeaomoD  of  Edeaaa ;  the  proper  defeacw  of  PalMtioe  *Tim,  IMW- 
aver,  in  tbo  handii  of  independent  Moalem  fnt'  v.  The  dty  el 
R«ml^*'  bad  (alien  before  Godfrey  on  his  way  lo  Joranlatii :  the 
(Huistians  of  ne'.hlehem  bad  made  (xunmon  cause  witfa  hua  bilHi 
the  sic^  ;  but  after  tho  oaptore  of  the  capital,  AacaloD,  tbe  ktf  d 
Syria  towards  (be  aoutb,  had  eHOceesfnUy  mtiiW  Us  anna,  and  Ite 
dty  td  Ara&f  bad  been  made  tributary  only  after  thiw  MJaf^ 
Hebron.  Tiberias,  Naptoos  (wbiob  had  been  oocnpiad  by  Tanend),  lod 
Joppa,  bad  boon  tebuilt  and  fortifind ;  and  Haipha  «-aa  haiag  beaii|ri 
at  the  time  of  Godfrey's  death.  Tbe  limits  of  hta  cooqneste  wwrn 
thns  drctimiicribMl,  partly  because  of  his  wish  to  mnain  ea  long  M 
poasible  on  friendly  lenne  with  tha  emirs  on  the  coast,  and  partly  !■ 
ooneeqaenoeoftbejealonsiesotbifl  fellow  leaden  :  bat  tbe  gnat  nmn 
was  uodoobtedly  ibe  ineufBcieney  of  tbe  (oroe  at  bis  oommMd  It 
oonqner  and  bold  tbe  cities.  It  was  impetadnly  neeasMiy  Ifaal 
be  sboald  be  able  to  maintain  btmself  En  tbo  fteld :  tfaa  aeqaUlka 
of  further  territories  must  be  left  until  the  news  cl  tbe  eonqoMl  M 
brouitbt  from  Europe  freeb  boeta  of  crusadsn  wboae  hbI  tat  Ifca 
flMiae  or  for  their  own  intereeta  oontd  be  utilisal  in  that  dinolieB. 
E.6od(ny  died  before  this  look  pUoe,  and  tbe  task  (ell  to  kk  M* 


Baldwin  I.  (1100-1118)  availed  bhnself  of  ths  belp  o(  I 
w  |Uf[rims  whom  either  commercial  enl«rprise  nc  more  eialtad  b 
1  brought  to  PalMtine,  to  osland  tiw  conqaesL  With  Ibe  aid  of  Ike 
|V«o«tiana  HaJpha  was  taken  1100;  in  1101  tbe  flaeu  of  0«m» 
1  Pisa  M-openled  in  tbo  oapluro  of  ArsAf  and  Cs>sarea ;  Act*  Ml 
I  in  1104,  Byblu'  and  THpoti  in  HOB;  lb* 

a  lonklilF  tor  Urn  kaUj  al  A* 
•tL  mm  Ml  W  HM^mM  «» 
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I  took  Berytus  in  1110,  and  Sidon  was  captured  the  same  year 
!  aid  of  King  Sigurd  and  the  Norwegians.  Tancred  in  the  mean- 
ras  seizing  the  towns  of  Antioch  and  Gilicia,  Adana,  Mamistra, 
3,  Laodicea,  Atsareb,  and  Sardana.  The  conquests  of  Baldwin 
re  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Syria  ;  but  his  reign  was  marked  by 
pture  of  Tyre  by  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  whilst  he  himself 
I  captivity,  in  1124,  and  by  that  of  Paneas  in  1128.  Ascalon 
t  yield  before  1158,  when  the  tide  had  already  turned  against 
usaders ;  Edessa  had  been  taken  by  Emadeddin  Zenghi  in 
&r  1148,  which,  as  it  was  in  point  of  time  the  central  year  of 
hristian  occupation,  marks  also  the  moment  at  which  their 
ortune  began  to  decline. 

iring  this  period  of  progress  the  defence  of  the  country  had 
ecured  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  at  Scandalion  *  and  Toron,' 
north  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  Montreal '  in  the  south,  under 
in  I. ;  and  at  Beit-N^ba,^  Beit-Gebrin,^  Eerak,^  Ibelin,^  and 
-safieh  ^  under  Fulk.  The  military  orders  had  several  other 
holds,  of  the  precise  date  of  whose  erection  we  have  no  record, 
illy  Merkeb  ^  in  the  north  of  Syria,  Kaukab  ^^  and  Latroon  ^^ 
^ing  to  the  Hospitallers ;  and  Safed,*^  Merle, ^'  and  the  Cave  of 


,  or  Jebleh,  in  the  principality 
och,  which  is  mentioned  below, 
They  seem  to  be  the  Oabelet 
m  and  parvum  of  Benedict  of 
)rough. 

indalion,  IskanderHna,  under 
dder  of  Tyre,  was  fortified  by 
n  1.  in  1116.  W.  Tyr.  816; 
r  of  Chartres,  427. 
ron,  the  ancient  and  modern 
,  was  founded  by  Hugh  of 
er,  lord  of  Tiberias,  in  1107, 
on  after  became  the  fief  of 
1,  father  of  the  Constable.  W. 
^8.  It  is  about  13  miles  to  the 
the  Ladder  of  Tyre, 
•ntreal.  See  below,  p.  333,  note  7. 
it-NiUba,  the  fort  of  which, 
Amald,  was  founded  by  the 
ch  William  (1130-1144)  in 
es  on  the  direct  way  from  Joppa 
isalem.  It  was  identified  by 
usaders  with  Nob.  W.  Tyr.  p. 

it-Gebrin,  or  Ibelin  of  the  Hos- 
8,  anciently  Eleutheropolis,  was 
1  by  the  patriarch  in  1134. 
t  866.  See  in  vol.  R.  S.  p.  360, 
Pauli,  Codice  Diplomatico,  i. 

rak,  see  below,  p.  333,  note  7. 


'  Ibelin,  anciently  Jabneh,  now 
Yehna,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Joppa,  was 
founded  in  1142,  and  given  to  Balian 
the  old.    W.  Tyr.  886. 

"  Tel-es  safieh,  or  Blanoheguard, 
founded  in  1148.    W.  Tyr.  886. 

*  Merkeb,  or  Margat,  was  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  county  of 
Tripoli,  on  the  coast.  W.  Tyr.  788; 
Ansbert,  p.  5.  Crach  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers, in  the  same  region  (W.  Tyr. 
1017),  is  now  Hesn^d'Akrad,  See 
Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Researches,  p. 
565. 

'®  Kaukab,  called  by  the  Crusaders 
Coquet,  Coket,  Cusohet,  and  more 
commonly  Beauvoir  or  Belvoir,  now 
Ivaukab-el-Hawa,  lies  among  the 
mountains,  near  Jordan,  between 
Bethshan  and  Tiberias.  W.  Tyr. 
1027  ;  Pauli,  Codice  Diplomatico  <S:c., 
i.  4,  7,  82;  Bohadin,  pp.  76,  88; 
Fulch.  Chart.  881 ;  Cartulary  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  ed.  Bosidre,  pp.  226, 
228. 

"  Latroon,  see  in  vol.  R.  S.  p.  868, 
note  1. 

"  Safed,  7  miles  N.W.  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.     W.  Tyr.  1027;  Ansbert.  p.  6. 

>'  Merle,  see  in  vol.  B.  S.  p.  356.  Not 
far  from  Merle  was  the  Castle  of  Pil- 


lohra,and  tha  ftbbot«l  SB. 
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the  Temple  ■  to  the  Templars.  That  which  had  hilbarto  bma  ■ 
mattOT  o(  preoautioii  beoame  now  a  neoeaBitjr :  Gaza  *  wm  tmUmti  by 
Baldwin  III.,  Darum'on  the  Egyptiftn  (rontier  bj  Ainaliio,aBd 
OaaUil-nvut  *  and  Jawb'H  Ford  under  Baldwin  IV.  The  lord  of  8id« 
aUo  had  built  himself  a  fortreas  at  Bellort,'  and  tha  loid  nl  IhaBn  ai 
Mirabel. '^ 

From  the  jear  ItM,  in  which  Paneaa  (ell  for  tha  third  tinw 
into  ihe  handi  of  Nouraddia,  the  Chris^n  power  qniekly  waaad. 
The  lirilliant  \ictoriea  of  Amalric  and  Baldwin  the  lapar,  tha  tttal^ 
ncfls  of  Reginald  uf  ChAtilloi),  the  vetenji  wiadom  of  HapIrM  Ibr 
ooiutable,  tlio  devoted  valour  of  the  military  ordan,  slavad  off  lor 
a  time  but  could  not  hinder  the  inevitable  end.     EorofM  had  pravad 


Ipim*.  ftlao  btloDgliie  >o  tl>*  Temple, 
now  dthtU.  Bm.  pBlsrb.  iL  488 ;  A»- 
dtet.  I.  «W. 

'  Cava  or  Hpalunoa  Tsmplarlonun 
l»]t  bejrond  JoHan.  on  lb*  oonllnM  of 
AraUa.  W.  TfT.  HS.  Bohadin,  p. 
33,  «al1«  it  Aoapha  in  tba  dHort. 

■  Oala  wu  toniRti  In  Hit  and 
given  u>  Iho  Tonplan.     W.  Tjr.  817. 

■  Danmi,  hc  In  voL  H.  B.  p.  S10. 

■  CaaMl-n>a(,  or  Niipa  UnariU 
(puhapa  JTtltel-tfiMHn.  naar  Pacuaa}, 
wa«  buUt  hj  tha  ConitaUa  HanbU 
iborUy  bsfof*  hU  daalh.  W.  Tjt. 
943.  1014. 

'  Bellort  now  5haM/-jlmun,  B 
mileaN.W.oIPafiM*:  b«li>ng*d  to  lb* 
lord  ot  Billon.  Aaaiiea,  i.  430;  W. 
T>r.  lOlS;  inTOLILS.p.aS;Bohaditi, 
p.e».  fte. 

•  Mlmbal  H-  W-  Tjr.  BIS.  1009 ;  in 
voLB.B.^W7.8«.bclaw:  PanlLOo- 
illo*  Ditri.  1. 386;  Bohadin.  pp.  18T,9»< ; 
Andieri,  p.  4 ;  Cannlar;  of  tbe  Hoi; 
gapnlehra.  p.  IBS)  wa<  Identlflad  bv 
Wllk«n  In  bl*  '  Coiiiinnnl.  >!>  Il^ill. 
OniciaL' with  Iba  ILMjdeliaba  of  Boha 
Hb.  ban  a  companion  of  tba  mantloii 
ot  tba  eaptura  ot  tba  two  plaoaa  ■• 
gtfit  Id  AtmHada,  Buarpla.  p.  41. 
■ad  la  tba  Chron.  Tai 
p.CMl  bnlaaUw  dn 


t«ISa.J«aMb 
•aa  aMT  lb 

Utlar  inonMtMiaa.  (Saa  in  *bL  IL  It 
p.  3U.  note  S;  Oartutai?  «4  ika  ■* 
tiapolobra,  ad.  ItotUra,  pp.  Ut,  M) 
Uaajdaljaba  alao  !■  iwaay—ii  In 
Bohadin.  at  Mliabal  U  hf  omt  ar"^- 
In  vol.  H.  8.  p.  S94,  aa  not  A  ' 
aJtu  tba  battle  ol  AnU. 

Bwddaa  thaaa  tb 
tb>  l«M  taoMiM  oai 
Faka  or  la  Ftvau  now  RlFiUah.  la  flw 
pUa  el  Badradea,  haU  »r  Dm  Ite 
planaad  BMSIiaDan  JaMb:  OmL 
W.TTr.  >.««.  0>oo.orOLaMhfc 
iHrwJlUfcwa.ll  PillwU.iilOiiu  i, 
a  naila  of  Iba  Tanplan:  fliML  W. 
Ttt.  sea:  W.  T^.  MB.  Oalwwi, 
now  JCabnjaawk,  4  Bllaa  8.  ^ 
Full.  Oodlaa  DipleoMllMk 


JTomwom;  Oonl  W.1>r.M0:  A«iaaa 
1.430.  Oaklla.  KtnUmk  {laa  la  w*. 
as.  p.  SMI.  BocmaaQitim.  iaita 
wlld>rBa«  of  AdnvmlM.  ao*  MJ^m. 
bvtiTMB  Jaratalwe  aad  Jwliho.  La 
QoanuDlaTna,  In  Ibt  wfldani—  e(  tbi 
famptatlMi.  Bm.  ha  H.  Mt. 
Oarwk(7ol  tha  Hipdilin.  pp.  tA 
SU.  0>alnwnBaiwarJi.l>aarAaiilMi; 
eL  AlbMtat  All.  MS,  aad  Mwtae 
flanslo,  97.  In  tha  nnttb  •■■ 
CuW  Hnadal.  >  UulaK.  of  Raa^ 
Mhi  HenUart  near  J&ww.  1  ■■■ 
(Lot  AeUb;  ChvMda  TTfina.  w« 


.p.4- 

oTtfaaaaly 


Tha  Ualel  Iha  natlMoJ 
Uad  la  gtiMMi  br  B 
faecoo^.  IL  4(«i  aa4  Bevatak  Ml 
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itself,  by  the  abortive  crusade  of  1147,  unable  to  furnish  the  zeal 
and  strength  required  to  sustain  the  fainting  colony ;  the  constant 
appeals  for  help  for  Jerusalem  were  unavailing.  The  great  name  of 
Saladin  carried  with  it  the  sound  of  conquest.  StiU  the  Christian 
state  might  possibly  have  survived  many  years,  by  sufferance  of  the 
Sultan,  had  it  not  been  forced  by  the  fatal  development  of  its  own 
internal  sources  of  decay  to  the  sad  catastrophe  which  was  crowned 
by  the  battle  of  Hittin. 

Feudalism  ^  was  verging  towards  decrepitude  in  Europe  when  it 
was  transplanted  with  all  its  mechanism  into  Palestine ;  and  as  the 
old  system  perished  in  Europe,  so  almost  contemporaneously, 
although  from  widely  different  causes,  the  new  offshoots  languished 
and  died  in  Syria.  And  yet  the  feudalism  of  Godfrey  was  by  no 
means,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  constitution-monger, 
the  same  system  at  the  same  point  of  growth  at  which  he  had  left  it 
at  home.  It  was  the  system  of  a  century  earlier,  or  perhaps  of  a 
still  remoter  period.  In  this  respect  Godfrey  as  a  lawgiver  stands  in 
an  attitude  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  had  a  few  years  before  introduced  into  England  an  arrangement 
which  the  kings  of  France  spent  a  century  and  a  half  in  trying  to 
imitate.  Each  was  certainly  wise  and  long-sighted  in  the  course 
be  took,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  to  act. 
Godfrey's  first  and  only  object  was  the  occupation  of  a  hostile 
country ;  William's  first  object  was  the  same,  but  hardly  second  to 
it  was  his  purpose  of  rendering  impossible  in  England  a  relation  of 
the  great  feudatories  towards  their  suzerain  such  as  he  had  known 
in  France.    And  the  lapse  of  time  and  growth  of  nations  justified 


*  Lest  I  should  seem  to  have  used 
this  expression  wrongly,  1  should  say 
that  I  understand  by  feudalism  the 
feudal  system  whilst  it  still  retained 
life  and  some  sort  of  energy,  before  it 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  legal 
rights  and  payments.  In  this  sense  it 
went  through  four  stages  before  it 
became  extinct :  —1.  That  in  which 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  great 
feudatories  were  observed.  2.  When 
the  superiority  of  the  suzerain  had 
become  merely  nominal.  8.  When  the 
king  had  succeeded  in  reducing  his 
vassals  into  order  and  obedience. 
4.  When  the  vassals  with  the  church 
and  commons  had  imposed  constitu« 
tional  (not  feudal)  obligations  on  the 
king.  England  never  went  through 
the  first  two  stages,  for  feudalism  was 
introduced  in  its  third  stage  by  William 
the  Conqueror.    France  was  still  in 


the  second  stage  when  the  kingdom  of 
Palestine  was  founded,  and  continued 
in  it  until  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 
Godfrey  introduced  his  system  in  the 
first  stage,  which  may  be  considered 
to  have  lasted  until  the  death  of  Kins 
Fulk.  England  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  the  fourth  stage,  in  which  the 
principle  of  feudalism,  that  had 
lingered  since  the  invention  of  scutage, 
was  almost  entirely  eliminated,  about 
the  time  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
charters  by  Edward  I.,  a  few  years 
after  the  loss  of  Acre.  In  France  the 
third  stage  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  permanent;  the  power  of  the 
king  increasing  until  the  theory  of 
mutual  obligation  on  which  the  feudal 
bond  depended  was  exchanged  for 
servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  selfisli 
isolation  on  the  other. 
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the  policy  of  Willinm,  Bnil  condemned  that  o[  Ondfray. 
in  Enf^Unil  wta  n  step  towKrdK  the  development  of  c 
^vernnient :  in  Palestine  it  wu  a  briJliant  pagwuit,  ma  O 
exporimonl  in  colunieatlon ;    it   had   neither  ndequ&ts 
pntotioal  reAult. 

The  ooUoction  of  umgm  known  u  the  AmIm*  ot  • 
gtvet  xut  a  very  perfect  picture  of  a  feudal  state,  but  it  it  no  d 
tion  of  any  that  aotnally  existed.  Part«  of  It  may  ba  owtatatj 
IfKikod  upon  ai  embodying  Godfrey's  policy,  but  tbe  graktw  portkB 
of  the  laws  wb«  drewn  up  at  least  ISO  yean  after  hli  daatk  Wi 
tne»  hie  hand  In  the  praecribtnff  oonxtant  miUtacj  leiTiM*  (nal 
definite  or  merely  for  a  certain  period  of  each  year),  in  the  noa- 
recognition  of  repraeentation  *  In  inheritance,  in  the  rulea  darf^ail 
to  prevent  tbe  aooamnlation  of  fiefs  in  a  alngla  hand,*  In  Ik* 
stringent  regolationit  for  the  marriagea  of  widom  and  baJnaK.* 
These  features  all  belonged  to  an  earlier  age,  to  a  time  wbaa  wtmf 
knight  repreunted  a  knlght'a  (e«,  and  wban  no  fee  oonld  be  nUbni 
to  neglect  its  dnty ;  when  the  maintenaooe  of  tiie  conqoerad  ooooliy 
WM  deemed  mora  important  than  the  isheritanoea  of  mlnon  or  lb 
will  of  widows  and  beiiesaee.  That  tbeae  prorisioiu  wera  win  is 
amply  proved  by  tba  fact  that  it  was  in  these  vary  poiats  Itet  Ifea 
ba»ml  of  the  Fnok  kingdom  Uy  ;  to  say  that  they  mn  Dot  maa^ 
to  remedy  the  erils  tiiey  were  aimed  at  is  bat  (o  slate  a  tniiaB — « 
lagiiibtion  can  oonnteraot  otd  age  or  dsalh.  Other  pattUxH  ti  Ik* 
AadBea  are  to  be  aaoribed  to  tbe  neoeMitiea  of  Ibe  ■!»*•  of  Ihlap 
that  followed  the  recovery  of  PalMtiae  by  the  Saneeiw;  waA, 
for  initaooe,  as  tbe  dedaion  how  far  debmoaiait  by  tba  Tnto 
dateata  seisin ;  *  and  were  of  importance  only  in  tbe  evtot  ol  a 
nooDqncrt.  It  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  and  the  oooqnarti  <d 
ti»  Cnuade  of  Villehardoain.  or  possibly  to  PalestiDe  dtaiag  tba 
short  period  that  followed  the  visit  of  the  Empenjr  Pndeciek  Hi 
that  the  ttystem  ot  the  Aasizes  was  more  genemfly  exiiibilid. 

The  kinitdom  of  Jerusalom '  can  hardly  be  mmI  Io  ban  ew 
snbsiated  actually  in  the  integrity  in  wluch  it  is  daaorfbsd  ia  Ik* 


■  Tba  •ditton  of  Iha  iuliet  «hl«li 
I  hara  nicd  and  ijoole  in  Uiii  pralkoa 
t«  dul  ol  tha  Connl  BMgnot.  Pari*, 
IMl,  which  eoatalni  alto  iW  /.vn- 

■  A  "Use*.  prefaM  to  tol.  1.  pp.  «lt, 

•  'AariMS,  I-  IT-  ID",  tog,  STO,  CST. 

•  AMtsw.  1:  p.  ns. 

•  Aariaw,  i  m.  tU.  Ac. 

•  AiiisM,L10T.    >BDqa«laulorae 


'  Tb.  kliwlaai  at  J«nMk»  m- 
tMidrd  tnrni  Danni  on  lbs  Bat|llM 
bnntier  lo  Um  IWls  iHw  I^aa 
batwMii  Brblin  and  BMjUta.  Tkt 
ontnit  ot  Tripoli  hvm  tbe  l4i«aa  ■• 
HarkrtL  Tbe  totjeeh—  (enlWT 
bvMnH«lnbiaTan*w.  TbasoaaiVel 
K ■!■■■>,  am  o<  AftUeek.  I— ibsd  Mm 
tl»  lorwl  ol  Ibitth  te  M»fttt  la 
ipelamla.  W.  Tjc  tM,  J.  de 
r,10«i  WlUm.Cn^^^^ 
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Assizes ;  for  the  prindpality  of  Edessa  had  been  lopped  off  before 
the  royal  demesne  bad  been  completed  by  the  acquisition  of  Ascalon. 
In  its  idea,  however,  it  contained  four  great  fiefs  ;  ^  the  principality 
of  Jerusalem  as  Godfrey  bad  held  it ; '  that  of  Antioch,  which  was 
claimed  also  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  as  a  fief,  but  was  secured  to 
the  monarchy  by  Baldwin  U. ; '  the  county  of  Edessa,  which  having 
nominally  become  part  of  the  kingdom  by  the  accession  of  two  of  its 
counts  successively  to  the  throne,  had  afterwards  been  bestowed  on 
Jooelin  of  Courtenay  by  investiture  and  the  gift  of  a  standard  ;  ^  and 
that  of  Tripoli,  which  was  from  the  conquest  dependent  on  the 
kingdom. 

The  principality  of  Jerusalem  contained  four  principal  baronies,^ 
the  county  of  Joppa  and  Ascalon,  the  principalities  of  Galilee  ^  and 
Hebron,^  and  the  lordship  of  Sidon  and  Cssarea.'  In  the  royal 
demesne  were  included  among  other  places  Tyre,  Naplous,  and  Acre ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Fulk  and  Baldwin  III.  the  county  of  Joppa 
and  Ascalon  was  the  appanage  of  the  member  of  the  royal  house  who 
was  nearest  to  the  succession :  the  position,  however,  of  the  great 
house  of  Ibelin,  who  were  lords  of  Bamlah,  Mirabel,  and  Ibelin,^  and 


*  Assizes,  i.  417,  418. 

'  Godfrey  did  homage  to  the 
patriarch  :  W.  Tyr.  771. 

'  The  patriarch  also  claimed  fealty 
from  the  prince :  W.  Tyr.  864.  The 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  invested  Bohe- 
mond  with  Antioch,  and  Godfrey  with 
Jerusalem  at  the  same  time.  W.  Tyr. 
771. 

«  W.  Tyr.  817.  The  same  author, 
p.  871,  speaks  of  Edessa  as  a  fief  of 
Antioch. 

»  Assizes,  i.  417, 418. 

'  The  principality  of  Galilee,  having 
been  held  by  Tancred,  Hugh  of 
Falkenberg,  castellan  of  S.  Omer 
(1101-1107),  Jocelin  of  Courtenay 
(1118-1118),  WiUiam  de  Bures  the 
Constable  (1118  1130),  returned  ap- 
parently to  the  family  of  Falkenberg 
in  the  time  of  Baldwin  III.  (W.  Tyr. 
921),  and  came  by  marriage  to  the 
Ibelin  family  in  the  13th  century; 
Lignages  d'Outr enter.  Assizes,  ii.  455. 
Hugh  of  Tiberias,  mentioned  p.  23, 
was  son  of  Walt(>r  of  Falkenberg  by 
Eschiva,  who  afterwards  married  Ray- 
mond of  TripoU  :  W.  Tyr.  998. 

'  The  principality  of  Hebron  or 
S.  Abraham,  given  first  to  Gerard  of 
Champ  d'Avesnes,  then  successively  to 
Rorgius  of  Haipha,  Walter  Mahomet, 
and  Hugh  of  Rehecij,  was  a  fief  of  no 
great  importance  until  it  was  joined 


with  the  lordship  of  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  which  contained 
Kerak  and  Montreal.  This  lordship 
passed  first  through  the  hands  of  Bo- 
manus  and  Ralph  du  Puy  (W.  Tyr.  884). 
Having  been  forfeited  by  the  latter,  it 
was  given  in  exchange  for  Naplous,  to 
Payn  the  butler  of  the  kingdom, 
brother  to  Guy  de  Milli,  and  uncle  of 
Philip  of  Naplous.  Philip  of  Naplous, 
who  ultimately  succeeded  (W.  Tyr. 
1089),  left  a  daughter  Stephanie,  who 
married  first  Henfrid  II.  of  Toron, 
then  Miles  of  Plancy,and  last  Reginald 
of  GhAtiUon.  Lign.  d'Out.  452; 
Albert.  Aquens.  pp.  298,  829,  842, 
852,  <S:c. 

*  The  lords  of  Sidon  and  GsBsarea 
descended  from  Eustace  Grenier,  the 
Constable,  d.  1128.  Reginald  lord  of 
Sidon  mentioned  in  vol.  R.  S.  pp.  121 
and  445,  was  his  grandson,  the  son  of 
Gerard.  Cssarea  was  held  as  a  fief  of 
Sidon  by  a  branch  of  the  same  family. 
Lignages  d^OtUr,  455.  There  are 
some  verses  in  Martene  and  Durand, 
Ampl,  Coll.  V.  540,  which  claim  Hugh 
of  Rebeoq,  Hugh  of  Falkenberg, 
Eustace  Grenier,  and  *Harbel  of 
Rames,*  all  as  natives  of  the  diocese 
of  Terouanne. 

*  The  origin  of  the  house  of  Ibelin  is 
obscure.  According  to  the  Lignages^ 
which  were  probably   drawn    up  by 
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iinbBeqaeiitl;  engroflaal  noarl;  all  tha  flels  of  Jsnu^am  sod  OjpW^ 
intnnchud  very  nwtoriall;  on  the  power  of  tbt  oounU  ot  JoppL  Tb 
the  prince  of  Galilee  belonged  Tiberiu  unci  the  north-«Mt ;  Urn  led 
of  Sidon  h^l  the  co«t  from  Sidon  to  ArsAf,  with  tha  •tiongboUi  ct 
Bclfort  ftnd  Bethshan ;  the  prince  of  Hebron  or  S.  Abr»huB  beU  Iki 
south,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  AboIod,  on  both  liim 
of  Jurdftn,  inoludlnK  the  impregnable  tortreuM  of  MmUrMl  Bad 
Kerak.  These  four  baronies  contained  in  their  tnra  lotolor  A^  «< 
which  the  iiioNt  important  we»,  In  the  eountj  of  Jop^  thOM  ri 
the  house  of  Ibelin :  in  the  lordaUp  of  Sidon,  thow  of  Qa«n^ 
ArsAf,  antl  Haipha;'  in  Qalilee,  iboM  of  the  booM  at  Tana, 
PanesB,  and  OaBtel-neuf.  In  all  tbeae  lordahipi  tbei*  ww«  Ufh 
courts  of  jnstioe,  and  in  thir^-Mvsn  lowiu  of  tba  Holj  L*nd  win 
as  m&njr  oonrta  of  bourgeoitie,  presided  over  ])j  risoounli,*  who  w«n 
often  bereditar])  fief-holders  and  related  b;  blood  to  (faa  nmfci 
Inrons.*  Side  hy  *ido  with  this  elaborate  system,  and  partially 
inoorporaled  wiUi  it,  was  the  sd ministration  of  the  fortewsa 
intrusted  to  the  military  onlurs  and  of  the  porle  belonging  to  ife* 
Italian  republics  :  there  were  also  different  tribunals  for  Um  ftjihi 
Christiana.' 

This  organisaiton,  which  might    in   favourable  4 
have    bften  a    sufficient  defiance  to  the  throne  of  J 
at   leaBt   would    have    fcimiul   the  nucleus   of   a   ftrong  ( 
fores,  the  body  of  which  would  have  been  fomiabed  by  Um  naaw- 
aions  of  warlike  pilgrims,  wa«,  on  the  oonttmry,  a  fatal  eoaiM  d 


a  memba  of  tbo  tamU;,  '  Ballas 
b  Tnncoli  to  b«ra  an  oonta  Onllln  ds 
OhartrM,  •!  vist  degt  OMr  Mi  diaitmi 
da  obevalisn,  •!  U  ml  Fooqoaa  svoll 
faral  llMUn,  ■!  li  dana  at  lUnbd.' 
Ha  marrM  Halvia.  tba  haliMa  ot 
tUnilab.  and  had  Uirav  aona.  BaJdvin 
ot  Bamca  or  Ramlab.  IIuKb  at  Itwlln, 
andBallanll.  OtlhancRuKhmarrlol 
Agata  at  Kdrua,  and  Dalian,  Manr  ot 
^lanUum,  tlu  wivca  ol  Kiiu;Ataairi«. 
Tlie  dUBoolt;  U  about  DalUn  I. 
Wmiam  oooRt  of  Clbarh«t  waa  Iha 
«UmI  and  dlaiaturilad  aim  of  StMibm 
«(  Bteia  and  Adela.  dangfaMrol  WUIiam 
tba  Oonqoarar.  But  Adala  oartalnl; 
bad  BO  sen  eamad  Balian ;  poaibty 
b«  mar  have  bean  aa  [UacfUBiala  wa 
ofStapMB.  namakaahUappaantaoa 
la  Ue  Bet;  lAod  aa  ooiutaUa  ol 
JoMa,  having  bean  appointed  bj  Hn^ 
dalhl^  <  -  - 


obaeurily :  (or  HhsIi 
Mabop  ol  I>urhani.  wi 
King  Slapban,  and  hia 


•phao  ol  B^  !■ 
lUi  BalhM  M  It 


lyr.  SUf.    Tba  I0n  «d  BMahb  ■■• 
Klvan  by  BaUvbi   L  le  BaUwta  «< 


wU*.  Ot.  I  ifit/u  f  Oi*a>W,  » 
««,  Ac  Oaria  iM,  Aa.  L  I*.  Hi 
W9.  7li,  MMK  tM. 

•  Pa7liOlHal|lM,MMlM^tav^ 

&  8.  pp.  1»,  19g,aMMle  Inm  laaM 
'   anany  •(  Om  of  LMloaa. 


Mini  ot  Joppa,  ai 
Btianndj.  Ih« 
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decay.  The  feudal  principle  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it 
together.  The  families  of  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Tripoli  were 
younger  branches  of  great  European  houses,  who,  having  found  a 
splendid  provision  in  the  East,  were  inclined,  like  the  great  feuda- 
tories in  France,  to  look  forward  to  an  independence  for  themselves, 
instead  of  taking  their  places  as  constituent  parts  of  a  noble  but 
most  hazardously  situated  colony :  they  held  themselves  competent 
to  wage  war  on  their  own  behalf,  and  to  treat  for  peace  and  alliance 
with  sovereign  princes,  even  such  as  were  at  war  with  their  suzerain. 
In  the  same  way  the  great  barons  of  the  principality,  as  in  France, 
were  eager  to  increase  their  domains,  and  aspired  to  the  position  of 
the  great  feudatories  with  whom  they  were  closely  connected  by 
marriage.  Jerusalem  was  to  all  of  them  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion ;  the  zeal  that  set  Europe  from  time  to  time  in  a  blaze  found 
no  answer  in  the  land  for  which  so  much  was  being  sacrificed.  The 
fresh  hordes  of  Crusaders  who  disembarked,  full  of  energy  and 
ambitious  of  victory,  were  drawn  off  by  their  settled  countrymen  for 
their  own  separate  purposes  ;  and  the  force  that  should  have  secured 
Egypt  and  Damascus  was  wasted  on  unconnected  enterprises. 

The  process  of  decay  and  dissolution  was  hastened  by  local  and 
incidental  circumstances.  The  original  settlers  did  not  live  long  in 
their  new  possessions,  and  their  children  born  in  the  land  were 
a  degenerate  race.  There  were  eleven  kings  ^  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
twelfth  century :  under  the  first  four,  who  were  all  of  European 
birth,  the  state  was  acquired  and  strengthened ;  under  the  second 
four,  who  were  bom  in  Palestine,  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  the 
infection  of  Oriental  habits  were  sadly  apparent ;  of  these  four  three 
were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  accession,  and  one  was  a  leper. 
The  noble  houses  which  were  not  recruited,  as  the  royal  family  .was, 
with  fresh  members  from  Europe,  fell  more  early  into  weakness  and 
corruption.  The  general  character  of  the  native  Franks  united  the 
faults  of  their  European  ancestry  with  those  of  the  nations  among 
whom  they  lived.  Personally  brave,  for  the  heritage  of  Godfrey  and 
Bohemond  was  not  to  be  forfeited  in  a  single  generation,  they  were 
at  once  ferocious  and  effeminate,  nolent  and  faithless,  luxurious  and 
avaricious  ;  far  more  likely,  therefore,  by  their  example  to  betray  the 


•  Godfrey,  1099-1100;  Baldwin  I., 
1100-1118;  Baldwin  II.,  1118-1181 ; 
Fulk,  1131-1142  (W.  Tyr.  888 ;  1148, 
Wilken,  Oesch,  d.  Kreuggilge,  ii.  717  ; 
1144,  Beugnot,  Assizes,  i.  428) ;  Bald- 
win m.,  1148-1162  ;  Amalric,  1102- 
1173;  Baldwin  IV.,  1173-1186;  Bald- 
win v.,  1186-1186;  Guy,  1186-1192; 
Conrad,  1192;  Henry,  1192-1197.  In 
the  same  period  there  were  four  kings 


of  England,  four  kings  of  France,  six 
emperors,  and  sixteen  popes.  The 
life  of  Fulk  of  Anjou  curiously  joins 
the  pedigrees  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  Jerusalem.  The  princess  Isabel 
or  Elizabeth,  whose  four  marriages 
are  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  later 
Crusades,  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  Fulk  as  our  King  Henry  II. 
did. 
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now  pilRriiuH  inlo  dubonour  ftnil  dcgndation  tima  lo  Ind  Iktm 
to  victory,  or  to  ilJntct  their  fr«ah  onorgiM  Into  f'—TtrH  !■ 
which  thoir  own  ex[)erionce  shoold  have  teogbl  tb«ni  tiiat  (hi 
eoiirse  of  Wmtoni  ompint,  i(  it  were  ever  to  bo  k  rMlitjTi  mmt  \m 
nwlo  t«)  run. 

The  monl  degr»dBtion  of  the  Franks  need  not  Iwn  eoluled  de- 
struction   (rom  enemies  not  leas  degraded ;  Mtd   tbsir  inferiofit)i 
in  nuniberB   would    bkve  been   more    tbui   eompeoMted    bj  Am 
if    pilgrinu,    wbioh,  kltbongb   tbej   oeme  fant  lor  » 
I  Hxae  and  special  purpooe.  were  ooiutuit ;  ukl  ererj  one  of  vUeh 
Bugbt  heve  Nign»li»ed  its  visit  by  eome  gnU  exploit  of  oonqnsel,  U 
than  had  been  a  strong  policy  or  any  flted  prindpleB  of  adiaini*- 
tcation  tognide  it.     But  the  Rbortnoes  and  preaarionaneas  of  life  wet 
an  evil  wiUiout  remedy,  and  in  its  eftuts  Irrepatable.    Of  tbaee  lb* 
.   tnoet  noticeable  was  perhaps  one  which  would  ha\-e  arisen  umlsr  asj 
l^tem — tba  difficulty  vt  carrying  on  a  fiiad  policy   whilst  He 
P'SdndnistratorH  were  perpetually  changing ;  but  scaraely  •eooad  lo 
[  ttiis  wax  the  influence  in  suocessJons  which  was  Uuowii  iBto  Ibi 
['  bands  of  women.    The  European  women  wen  lees  expoaed  tfaaa  lb* 
L  nen  to  the  injurious  climate,  or  to  the  fatignee  of  militaiy  Hrvies: 
»  and  many  of  tbem,  liaving  been  bora  in  Paleetiiia,  were  in  a  tMaane 
The    (oudal    rights    and    burdens    o(    betraea-eli^ 
KlDuriage,  and  dower  wore  strictly  obaer^od  ;  ooneeqaeotly  oMet  el 
ibe  beiresms  lived  to  have  two  or  three  husbands  and  two  or  tbie> 
(amiliea.    To  prove  thin  in  detail  would  involve  the  teoapituUtiao  M 
all  the  Lignagei  d'Oulremtr.     The  principality  of  Antiocli  was  is 
waidHhip  from  1111  to  1186.  and  from  llftO  to  1186.     Pnm  IM 
to  llOS,  oi   Iat«r;  it  wsh  hold   by  Constanco  and   her  two  sueeswtw 
husbands.     I>urin)t  thu  regency  of  Boger  of  Apulia  the  efaUM*  d 
gaining   Aleppo  was  lost;  ami    the  folly  or  vice  of  Rajnund  sf 
Poictiem  was  the  min  o(  the  second  Crusade.    In  Uie  lu^doM 
itself,  out  of  eleven  deeoents  in  the  oentory,  osty  two  wet*  ban 
tatber  to  son,  and  both  of  these  wen  nniter  qneetlooaUa  < 
The  principality  of  Galilee,  having  ooma  by  ii 
■WQliMn  do  Bures,  was  carried  by  Eaebiva  to  two  a 
That  o(  HebroD  in  the  same  way  | 
«  of  (Stephanie.    The  lordship  of  Sidon  aloae   itsirnailiil 
dtraetly  In  tb*  male  line.'     The  fiels  wore  all  hsritabb  by  tsnalis : 
the  widows  of  the  lonU  hsd  half  their  huBianda'  lands  in  dowv.aBJ 
tbe  other  half  In  bailliaa:*!  or  guanltansliip  for  their  ehiMrm.*    Tlw 


■  ForiimtlaretaniB>wii>lhaw|iMl 
i  Ibi  Onxmla  ti  nlfahardouln.  lb* 


iWory     a/   JfwHceoJ    Onw«    and 


Inr    Hr   FVaky,  m4  1^ 

■wMaloataal  driaUi  la  U*  >a»**i- 

•  AmJsm,  t-Ml'MT.  mi.  M1.M- 
n  the  nnl  «M  •  aoMvitga  pMm  m 
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of  all  this  was  that  the  great  estates  were  for  the  greater  part 
I  century  vested  either  in  women  or  in  minors ;  and  the  ad- 
oration of  them,  and  the  political  influence  attached  to  their 
ision,  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  at  the  best  but  a 
lable  or  short  life-interest  in  them,  and  were  either  adventurers, 
possessed  of  a  stake  in  the  country,  likely  to  sacrifice  their 
lable  estates  to  their  nearest  interests.  Palestine  was,  more- 
ihus  overrun  with  a  race  of  nobles  closely  connected  by  the 
lood,  and  with  all  the  family  likenesses  and  jealousies  that  such 
lexion  engenders.^ 

ill,  among  the  adventurers  and  fortune-hunters  of  the  Crusades 
were  some  who  sustained  by  their  prowess  the  fabric  that  had 
ilf  no  trustworthy  principle  of  cohesion.  Such  were  Henfrid 
ron,'  the  chivalrous  constable  of  Jerusalem,  from  whose  hand 
In  received  the  girdle  of  knighthood,  and  who  was  the  prop  of 
ingdom  for  six-and-thirty  years ;  and  Beginald  of  Gh&tillon, 
X  of  Antioch,  who,  having  been  for  many  years  a  great  support 
state  by  strength  and  craft,  precipitated  by  one  act  of  perfidy 
lin  in  which  he  himself  so  signally  perished.  The  history  of 
Aid  illustrates  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  tendency  of 
nstances  to  throw  supreme  power  into  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
tnen. 
dginald,  although  the  son  of  a  great  French  noble,  Henry,  lord 


in,  the  gnardians  of  'his  person 
nds  were  chosen  by  the  court  of 
isaAs,  p.  261.  Only  a  father  or 
r  could  have  '  bailliage  enterin/ 
i  of  both  person  and  fief;  in 
cases  the  nearest   relation   to 

the  fief  might  descend  had 
)  of  the  fief,  and  the  nearest 
n  to  whom  it  could  not  descend 
large  of  the  person  of  the  ward, 
usages  were  exemplified  in  the 
f  Baldwin  IV.  and  V.  Later  on 
I  ruled  that  the  queen-mother 
le  lawful  guardian  of  a  king  in 
inority.  Assizes,  ii.  397. 
ne  famous  Matron  of  the  Cru- 

was  Madame  Estefenie  la 
ingue,  who  by  hor  first  husband, 
ie  Milli,  was  ancestor  of  the 
s  of  Kerak,  and  by  her  second, 
in  of  Ramlah,  of  the  lords  of 
Her  daughter  Helvis  was 
married :  1,  to  Balian  of  Ibelin ; 
,  to  Manassier  the  Constable, 
grand-daughter  Stephanie  of 
n  was  three  times  married. 
&nce,  princess  of  Antioch,  gave 
rincipality  to  her  two  husbands. 


Raymond  of  Poictiers  and  Beginald 
of  Ch&tiUon.  Queen  Sibylla  was 
three  times  promised  or  given  in  mar- 
riage, and  her  half-sister  four  times. 
Agnes  of  Edessa,  mother  of  Baldwin 
IV.,  was  three  times  married. 

*  There  were  four  Henfrids  of 
Toron :  the  second,  called  Henfrid  I. 
(see  below,  p.  9)  was  constable  from 
1 147  to  1179  ;  his  son  Henirid  II.  was 
thelfirst  husband  of  Stephanie  of  Kerak 
and  died  before  his  father;  Henirid 
m.  was  the  first  husband  of  the 
princess  Isabel  or  Elizabeth,  who 
divorced  him  to  marry  Oonrad  of 
Montferrat  (vol.  in  B.  S.  pp.  120,  &o.) ; 
Henfrid  III.,  although  slightingly 
spoken  of  by  our  author,  was  a  brave 
man,  and  very  useful  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  Bichard  and  SaLftdin. 
Bohadin  (p.  193)  describes  him  as  a 
fine  young  man,  with  shaven  cheeks. 
He  had  been  married  to  Isabel  in 
1183,  when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  the 
age  for  the  marriage  of  heiresses  in 
Palestine  ;  and  they  had  lived  to- 
gether until  1191. 
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of  ChAlillon-Nur-MKmo  in  Cliftm|iaen«,'  o&mo  to  tlxt  Ho);  ] 
1147,  M^cording  to  William  o{  Tyr?,  m  '  stipetxIinriiiB  ' 
mituB.'  proluibly  lieing  Um  poor  to  uiuintain  n  [ollowioK  of  b!a  on. 
In  llfi-l  he  was  choMD  by  tlie  young  widow  roiiHtoJics  of  Anliocfa 
for  bnr  i«con<]  ImMbiind,  iin<l  in  h4'r  rijiht  cxiTciiwol  •iiipnnuv  paw  !■ 
Antiocb  for  many  yearn,  retaining  until  his  death  tfao  titla,  and 
probably  sotnv  of  thii  priviUiKW,  of  prinoc.  I'ba  vifionr  aai 
niuorupuiouaneas  with  which  he  exncind  fail  authority  drvw  qd  hin 
the  ptcnliar  enmity  ol  bin  Sanwen  nel^boara,  vihiUt  anwog  Ik* 
CbriBtian  nobles  be  was  neweil  as  an  advtntnrvr.  Baring  htm 
taken  captive  by  Ma^in  the  (tovernor  of  AIoppo,  In  lieiX  ba  •■> 
kept  in  prison  for  sixteen  yoarB,  oitbor  by  th(^  i-indictiveaflM  ol  Ul 
MBemiM,  or,  an  ia  mor<i  proliablc,  by  ibo  lukowannnptie  of  hie  friaoda. 
In  117fi  he  wae  reliAwd  on  payment  of  an  Imnienae  ruiaoin,  tad  ti 
mend  his  fortnnes  married  Stephanie,  princew  of  Uebron.  diiiglilM 
of  Philip  of  NnplouH,  and  widow  first  of  Hanfriil  IL  of  Torao,  lai 
secondly  of  Milca  of  Plancy,  the  bite  MBwchat  of  the  Iringiw. 
This  nuirriage  pbwod  him  iu  a  position  urvo  mora  impottenl,  m 
regards  Palestiiia,  than  be  had  while  princw  of  Antloeh ;  lor 
Stopbanie's  own  inberitanoe  wan  thx  priocipality  of  Hebron,  and  tkm 
south  country  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  whilst  as  gnanflan  to  hm  na 
by  Iwr  first  huabaDd,  tienfrid  III.,  sbo  plMcd  bira,  after  the  AmUt  rf 
the  conxUblii,  in  possession  of  the  flofs  of  the  family  of  Toroa  is  tm 
region  of  Galilee.  One  of  her  children  wm  marrittl  to  the  Chriitiu 
prince  of  Armania,  ttnpin  of  the  Uountaun,  and  the  other  to  Hh 
priDoaaa  Isabel  of  Jenualem.  Sbe  w»s  oonsin  to  tbs  lonU  of  IfaaUn. 
two  of  whom  had  married  the  two  wires  of  king  Amalric  In  I177i 
as  ilontanant  of  the  kingdom  under  Bftldwin  the  Ijopi.T,  ItegimU  wn 
tbe  famous  battle  of  RamUh  over  Sabvliit;  in  IIHI  be  m<B||al 
Arabia;  Id  1188  he  oompoUed  the  Inrinciblo  Sultan  to  nim  Iha 
siego  of  Rerak.  Notwithstanding  bis  great  marriagv  aad  Importaot 
position  he  was  loaded  with  debt,'  perhaps  e<ODtraol«d  for  the  faf- 
ment  ol  bis  r«nsom ;  and  this  is  said  to  bsra  bean  Ilia  cwaa*  of  Ua 
attacking,  in  1187,  the  Egyptian  carB\'«a  dnriitg  tbe  tmo^*  wUik 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  drew  down  upun  bin  Uh  ap«U 


■  TIw  anltian  ol  Ui*  lluUnrt  lAU 
Urakt  lU  la  frana,  ill.  681.  (|i>ala  a 
Ma  ol  ths  ChronlniM  d*Ontnnier  In 
«lll«k  RMlluldUdMoritwdMbrathar 
of  iju  kiM  <Jt  Olsti  on  lb*  Loir*,  whl^ 
winiU  laMn  H  Ibcm  mon  probelU* 
Uuui  lluktB  tDMDlterol  tbafraalbauM 
(rf  OhlUIkHi  ihooM  bs  •pokMi  vt  bf 
wmiamofTyrtssa  aememi  wUte. 
Sot  altliar  the  Mlbers  ol  Um  Bitlokt 
m  iba  *ril«  ol  Uw  M8.  nut  have 
ooohMd  B4«iiiaU  ot  ChlUUoa  wlOi 


a<«ln>lil  of  M-eUBlfKll.  vbe  «M«BS 
ol  Uw  beroa  ef  tlu  OnM**  e#  IMft 

ud  brothar  to  Berm  ol  riiasl.  tasi 
at  OtM.  Cf.  DochouM.  jV4Mmm  *  li 
WeiMH  4*  OU«t>tt-*.  Bl  70. 

CmiMw.  toL  in.  pt.  IL  p.  HO. 
•  A  tnm  b*4  hmu      -   ■   1  1  sM 
u  b7  lUTiMrf  e(  Mprfl  as 
In  ll»l,  lor  ibfw  nan;  asA 
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vengeance  of  Saladin.  The  history  of  his  cruel  murder  after  the 
battle  of  Hittin  is  told  by  our  author  as  well  as  by  the  Arabic 
writers.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  Saladin.  The  conqueror's 
hatred  of  perjury  may  have  been  an  excuse  in  the  eyes  of  his 
admirers  for  such  an  unworthy  deed,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
indignation  was  further  inflamed  by  the  recollection  of  the  defeat  of 
Bamlah,  and  his  own  precipitous  flight  into  Egypt. 

If  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  fallen  by  inheritance,  marriage, 
or  election,  to  a  man  gifted  with  the  energy  and  vitality  of  Reginald 
of  Ghdtillon,  the  evil  day  might  perhaps  have  been  averted.  The 
three  minorities  of  Baldwin  III.,  Baldwin  IV.,  and  Baldwin  V. 
hastened  the  end. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  to  devise  a  law  of  succession  for  such  a  colony  as 
Palestine,  which  required  from  its  very  nature  to  have  at  its  head  a 
man  of  mature  years  and  statesmanship,  with  a  sound  title  and  definite 
authority.    It  fared  ill  under  a  line  of  sovereigns  hardly  one  of  whom 
came  vnthout  opposition  to  the  throne,  whose  powers  were  limited  by 
cloeest  feudal  usage,  and  whose  position  was  rivalled  in  wealth  and 
influence  by  that  of  their  own  vassals.     Possibly  a  strong  government 
might  have  been  secured  by  making  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  dependent 
on  some  well-founded  European  power,  such  as  the  empire  was  under 
Frederick  Barbarossa.    But  such  a  thought  seems  never  to  have 
entered  the  heads  of  the  Crusaders;   the  succession  was  left  very 
much  to  chance,  or  to  be  the  prey  of  the  first  comer.    Had  a  proper 
election  been  made  on  Godfrey's  death,  Tancred  would  perhaps  have 
been  found  his  fittest  successor ;  but  whilst  the  princes  were  delaying 
decided  measures,  Baldwin  of  Edessa  succeeded  as  his  brother's  heir. 
No  better  successor  to  Baldwin  could  be  found  than  his  cousin  Baldwin 
de  Bourg,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land ;  nor 
could  any  objection  be  made  to  the  devolution  of  the  throne  to  Fulk 
of  Anjou,  his  son-in-law.     By  these  expedients  (for  no  principle  of 
succession  was  established)  a  series  of  four  princes  of  ripe  years  and 
martial  experience  was  obtained,  and  as  long  as  they  lived  prosperity 
lasted.     The  attempt  to  reconcile  election  with  a  certain  regard  for 
hereditary  succession  had  been  hitherto  beneficial.    From  the  death 
of  Fulk  began  a  series  of  disputes  touching  the  rights  of  guardianship 
and  succession.     The  first  of  these  was  between  Milesende  and  her 
son  Baldwin  the  Third.     He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  but  was  recognised  as  his  successor  by  the  nobles.    Milesende, 
however,  as  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom,  had  a  right  to  the  honours 
of   queen  regnant.     Accordingly,    mother  and  son  were  crowned 
together,  and   during  Baldwin's  minority  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  queen  exercised  supreme  authority  as  guardian  of  the 
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IlInROru  heni'lf  tlio  sg\-erfti(rn.     As  anon  lu  bft  Mnwot  ■^ftqoHnl 

broke  out,  the  nnblee  ranged  tbeniwlv«8  on  different  ndM,  ud  Uw 

■chiBTn  n-M  only  rloaid  hj  a  iliviaion  »(  the  dmiiMtio  of  tha  omn : 

the  evil  Dumplc,  howover,  vas  sot.  itnd  foUowod  at  the  ''■^infl^  «( 

Oftoh  RiicoMicIfnft  rvijtn.     Anialrio,  whose  inaniwni  wmv  oOiaab*  to 

some  of  the  greaX  nobles,  did  not  ^in  recoiputian  m  bu  bfttlbar't 

betr  witiiout  some  trouble,  but  no  oorapetilor  for  tb»  erowa  mhm  Io 

have  been  proposed.     Hie  unfortun&te  marriagM  produced  aaolh* 

eriais.     By  bis  Aral  wife.  Agnee  of  Bdeoa.  ha  had  Baldwin  IT.  tal 

Bibjrlla :    having  divorced   ber  on    grounds  of  oonaangninilj,  he 

married  Mary  of  Conjitantinnple.     On  bis  death.  Baldwin  waa  baiU 

aa  hifl  suooeeaor. '  consannntv  oniniuni  draiilorio.'     Hoi  Balilwtji  wm 

a  minor;  If  he  w»«  not  ilteKitJuiatu,  still  bis  motbar  waa  not  note 

the  circnmstancee  a   fit  gnardian  for  him.    Milee  of  Plaaejr,  ihi 

«cbal  of  tbii  kingdom,  to  wboni  Baldwin  Mama  to  ban  bMB 

f  IntrDflted  b;  bis  father,  was  a  French  adventarar,  and  ilifUhfl  })j 

Ifae  nobles.     Tb«  rtweooy  waa   therefore  claimvd  hy  RaTmcod  id 

Tripoli.    This  was  ^rantcKl  by  the  nobles,  but  it  was  another  eaMfll 

eompromise.     Tbu  law  of  tlic  kinKdom  was  that  If  the  « 

a  minor  his  [(iianlian  should  be  appointed  bj  bis  v; 

was  ijuitA  (m^     But  the  unage  amongst  the  vassals  t 

that  the  warUship  of  the  person  of  the  minor  sboald  b^ong  Io  Iks 

nearest  relation  incapable  of  inheriting,  whilst  the  guardlaiMUp  d 

the  fief  should  belong  to  the  next  hdr  ;  in  oaaa,  howavar,  ol  ooa  flf 

the  parents  being  ^iva,  be  or  she  had  a  right  to  the  *  HIIH^ 

enkerin ' — of  both  parson  and    flef.     BaTmond,   in  fllaimJiyt  lbs 

wardship,  sat  aside  altogaUwr  the  rights  of  the  motbM-,  and  aUs(sd 

himself  as  the  nearvBt  relation  on  both  sidas,  a  oonnsxioo  wUA 

wonid  by  itanlf  cancel  bis  legal  cUims.     Ila  was,  bowaw.  rhniM  kj 

the  vaantls.  and  filled  the  plaoo  not  only  dnrins  tba  mlnnrity  bid 

daring  several  occasions  of  Baldwin's  illness.    Thu  onfaapiijr  priM* 

oould  not  escape  the  conviction  that  his  death  wiwld  be  a  aiftaal  lor 

Ibe  diamption  of  the  kingdom.     If  Raymond  ware  saffand  la  entfnai 

a  supreme  pow^r  during  his  Ufa,  the  rigbia  of  his  sialwi  Kh^h 

d  Isabel  wntild   ho  defmted.     He  tberefore  married   SibjOa  I* 

KlVflUiam   Longaspaia,   man)itia    of    Montferiat,  and   ialraslsd  Ut 

Flhrotber -in-law   with  the  ad  minis  tratton  of  the  kimiT^wi.     WiSfsa 

HVBhapptly  died  xirrj  wxm  aflur  his  marriage,  and  a  aanBHor  «■• 

tjwmgbt  for  Kibylla's  hand.     After  an  ioeflectoal  iMftoliktiaD  with  tbt 

rdttke  of  Punnindy,  xbe  married  Oujr  of  Lasi|rnan,  wbo  vas;  aooa 

FfBCountered   such  determined   hatred  from  the  native  noUas  tfaal 

t-Baldwin  depoMxl  biin  from  tha  ragnocy,'  and  is  said  lohava  eoa- 


ol  Bt4*lafd.  lb*  Otaad  Ifaakw  el  Ik 
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templated  a  divorce.  Before  this  was  effected  he  died,  and  Baldwin  V., 
the  son  of  Sibylla  and  the  marquis,  succeeded  by  his  will.  Again 
Raymond  of  Tripoli  claimed  the  regency,  this  time  by  nomination  of 
Baldwin  IV. ;  and  Jocelin  of  Edessa  was  admitted  as  guardian  of 
the  person  of  the  king.  The  death  of  Baldwin  V.  put  an  end  to  the 
legal  power  of  Raymond,  but  he  seems  to  have  hoped  to  be  chosen 
king.  But  the  old  compromise  was  adhered  to ;  Raymond  had  made 
bitter  enemies ;  Sibylla  was  chosen  to  succeed  her  son,  and  imme- 
diately bestowed  the  crown  on  her  husband.  The  result  of  her 
choice  was  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  two  children  of  Sibylla 
and  Guy  died  with  their  mother  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  the  heiress- 
ship  devolved  on  Isabel  or  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  Amalrio  by 
his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Byzantium,  who  had  been  married  to 
Henfrid  HI.  of  Toron  and  Hebron,  and  was  divorced  from  him  by 
the  intrigues  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  further  the  details  of  the  pedigree.  Isabel 
was  four  times  married,  and  thrice  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  her 
husbands.  The  last  of  them  was  Amalric  of  Lusignan,  king  of 
Cyprus,  brother  of  Guy,  in  whose  line  the  titular  crown  of  Jerusalem 
subsisted  until  it  came  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.^ 

The  line  of  succession  here  exhibited  was  doubtless  a  mere  series 
of  expedients  meant  to  remedy  the  defects  of  hereditary  succession 
by  a  sort  of  election.  Intended  to  secure  the  benefits  of  both 
methods,  it  incurred  the  dangers  incidental  to  both,  the  weakness  of 
hereditary  right,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  elective  system.  The 
crown  was  inheritable  by  females,  but  the  husband  of  the  queen 
had  to  be  elected  by  the  states ;  a  minor  might  succeed,  but  the 
regency  must  be  provided  for  by  a  special  act.  When  Sibylla  be- 
stowed the  crown  on  her  husband,  she  acted  as  a  true  wife,  and  her 


Temple.  It  was  probably  at  this  junc- 
ture that  Heraclius  and  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Hospital  were  sent  to 
offer  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine  to 
Henry  II. 

*  Isabel  had  no  children  by  Henfrid. 
By  Conrad  of  Montferrat  she  had 
Mary,  wife  of  John  of  Brienne,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  by  whom  she  had  Yolande, 
wife  of  Frederick  II.,  through  whom 
the  crown  descended  to  Conrad  and 
Conradin.  By  Henry  of  Champagne, 
Isabel  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
Mary  died  young;  Alice  married 
Hugh  I.  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus ; 
and  Philippina  married  Erard  of 
Brienne.  From  the  second  of  these 
the  title  descended  to  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,   and    through   them    to  the 


dukes  of  Savoy,  now  (1864)  represented 
by  the  emperor  of  the  French.  By  her 
fourth  husband,  Amalric  of  Cyprus, 
she  had  two  daughters,  Sibylla,  wife  of 
Leo  king  of  Armenia,  and  Milesende, 
wife  of  Bohemond  IV.  of  Antioch. 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Milesende  and 
Bohemond,  sold  her  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Sicily.  The  title  de- 
scended with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
the  Angevin  kings,  and  also  to  those 
of  the  house  of  Aragon.  In  right  of 
the  latter  the  title  is  (1864)  borne  by  the 
king  of  Naples,  the  queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  last 
of  whom  has  also  the  rights  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Angevin  kings. 
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choice  flndcr  onlinnry  oircumatancoa  nuKbl  hnve  boeo  ■  win  OM. 
Bat  she  mast  hnvd  known  tbo  prvjudicti  k(f»inst  faim  wUth 
nislod  In  the  country,  and  oaftbt  mlher  to  have  ranonnoed  Uh  me- 
eeaaion  or  to  hnt-n  ocoeptvd  tbo  rcttiK>UHibiUljr  ut  iDAking  «  InA 
ehoim.  The  nnblDR  of  P&lestiiie  would  not  itnbtait  to  a  FnoHb 
ftdvanturar  ;  the  conmntion  of  (iu?  pntotlcully  aealod  the  bto  of  lb* 
oolony.  Tbechoict.'  itnmediately  alienated  the  count  o(  TrtpoLi,  mba, 
besides  hia  own  grmt  Aef,  bold,  in  coDmquunco  of  hid  narrinc  wilh 
Escbiviv,  tb»  widow  i>I  Walter  of  Tibema.  Hupreme  influom  ia  tk« 
principality  of  Gnliice.  The  f.-reat  honse  of  lljplln  wiw  aliio  0~ 
.   Baldwin  of  Ramtui  refused  to  do  boma^  to  Guy,  and  t 

s  in  pralerenco.    Ualinn  of  Ibelin.  his  brotbor,  wbo  bad  t 

PAinalrio'R  iiuwin   Mary,  nnd    wan  with  her  fpiariian  of  Um  hfH- 

aiaU)  beiruw  iiiaU)],  took  n  prospeotiTii  view  of  tbo  powar  ba  woaU 

faara  if  abo  were  im  thii  tlmne.     fiafflnald  of  8idon  ma  6lem>) 

oonnecln]  with  th^  mmo  tankily,  baring  marriad  aflar  tba  dnlk 

of    Sibylla's    muther,    AgneB    of     Edeaoa,    Uelvta,    daaghtM*    of 

Baliui   ot   Ibalin   by  Qutwn  Mary.     Henfrid  nf  Ilabron,  buwa««, 

I  probably  aotinfr  nndor  the  influence  of  bii  stepfather,  sacrifhiid  fail 

"  own  interest  m  Isabol's  husbaml  to  tbo  fooling  of  Inyalty.    Uny  tai 

Sibylla  were  Ihiia  little  more  tlian  titubir  sovereiiina :  tba  gnat  Ml 

lUtd  baronies  were,  with  one  exception,  oppoud  t»   (bets  by  iai— I 

and  ambition ;  thu  lnuit  part  of  their  own  oonnly  ot  Joppa  aal 

.  Aaoalon  vw  in  the  bands  of  the  hoiue  of  Ibelin :  and  tha  niial 

I  impairvd  by  tho  settlement  of  Nn|iloua  aa  tba  iamtj  tl 

een  klary,  onil   tbu>  iiimJu  available  fur  the  aKKtandianiMlU  ol  ihi 

Mine  tamily.     The   land   wliich  had    been   won  by  tba  labnor  tai 

bloni  of  all  Europe  wai  booouie  tba  property  of  a  oloaa 

of  native-born  I-'ranks,  who  would  be  contented  ratber  lOMr 

■ban  tn  1n>  shorn  of  thi^ir  power  by  European  lupfvinacy.     WilUa  a 

r  of  the  coronation  of  (iay,  the   battlea   at  Naauvlh  and  HittiB 

t  loNt,  the  furmur  hucauM  Balian  uf  niiUn  itayad  on  ht>  wi^  lo 

r  man,'  the  latter  by  reaaon  ot  tbo  troaehary  or  irraaolatioa  of 

t  Raymond,  (iuy.  with  the  True  Croas,  t*ll  into  Haladin'a  faaada 

■  J)urin){   hia  captivity  Balian  and   Refpnald  of   Bidtn  wamuiani 

■  foruMl>-tn.  All  tlie  stron^fbokla  hail  fallen  Mote  tha  oapton  of  th» 
dty.  or  were  taken  shortly  aftor,  tncopt  Awslon,  which  watRfna  Of 
by  Sibylla  for  her  husband's  ranaou.  Tyre,  which  WW  raUavid  If 
Conrad  nf  Montfnmtt.  and  two  or  three  mountain  fnrlre—  vUtb 
were  compflled  to  surrender  in  11M9,  shortly  fc*foi«  Ifaa  afma$ti 
tho  tiage  of  Acn-. 


r«biint  N 


Mtoli  b<»u  joi,  at  4«'U  D 


*  QlUUIt   11        )iwqu*  qO'U  BIDvll  ol    HM^W 

■whw  i|M  si  Pahvfi  a*  IMM 
Hafaat  pw  ofa  ..  -  -  . 


■  ciU 


U  arnit      s  point  a  la  h 


sp  iHi  aa^aa 
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The  only  sound  element  in  the  country  was  the  organisation  of 
the  military  orders.^     These  procured  a  constant  succession  of  fresh 
and  healthy  hlood  from  Europe,  they  were  not  liable  to  the  evils  of 
minorities,  their  selfish  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  strength  of 
the  kingdom.     If  one  Grand  Master  fell,  another  of  equal  experi- 
ence and  dignity  took  his  place  ;  if  estates  accumulated  in  their  hands, 
they  were  not  applied  to  the  strengthening  of  faction  against  faction 
or  family  against  family,  but  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  body  in 
sustaining  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  City  and  Palestine.     It  was  pro- 
bably for  this  reason,  their  character  as  corporations,  undying  and 
free  from  the  evils  of  old  age  and  infancy,  and  perhaps  from  a  trust, 
not  misplaced,  in  the  virtue  and  honour  of  the  knights,  that  Henry 
n.  chose  them  as  the  depositories  of  his  treasure  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  crusade.     It  was  certainly  for  the  same  reason,  and  not 
for  any  real  pretext  of  faithlessness,  that  they  fell  under  the  especial 
vengeance  of  Saladin.    It  may  be  safely  said  that  if  Palestine  could 
have  been  recovered  and  maintained  by  the  Western  powers  it  would 
have  been  by  the  knights  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital.^    If  their 
system  had  been  adopted  Palestine  might  have  been  still  in  Christian 
hands,  or  at  least  have  continued  so  as  long  as  Cyprus.     Even  the 
Venetian  system,  by  which  the  Levantine  states  were  afterwards 
governed,  might  have  insured  a  longer  measure  of  life  ;  for  it  was 
secured  by  the  constant  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  and  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  evils  of  which  the  history  of  Palestine  was  sufficient 
warning  ;  nor  did  it  fall  until  Venice  was  too  decrepit  to  support  it. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  second 
Crusade  and  the  constant  successions  of  minor  expeditions  failed  to 
secure  their  object.  The  pilgrims  were  drawn  in  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  divided  interests,  and  to  subserve  the  petty  purposes  of  the  Frank 


*  Yet  the  catastrophe  of  the  king- 
dom was  due  partially  to  the  quarrel 
between  Raymond  of  Tripoli  and 
Gerard  of  Bideford,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Temple.  This  arose  from  the 
fact  that  Raymond  had  refused  Gerard, 
before  he  took  his  vows,  the  hand  of 
the  heiress  of  Botron,  in  the  county 
of  Tripoli.  Hence  the  Templars  had  a 
band  in  the  elevation  of  Guy  of  Lu- 
signan  to  the  throne.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  hostility  of  Raymond  to  Gerard 
and  the  Templars  should  throw  any 
light  on  the  authorship  of  this  book? 
The  most  ancient  MS.  contains  the 
account  of  the  treachery  of  Raymond 
at  Hittin,  and  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Gerard  at  Acre.  Of  these,  the  former 
is  altogether  omitted  and  the  latter 
abridged    in    the    later    MSS.       The 


language  of  the  Cotton  MS.  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  if  Richard 
the  canon  and  Richajrd  the  prior  were 
identical. 

'I  do  not  of  course  forget  the 
charges  of  ambition  and  faithlessness 
generally  received  against  the  military 
orders,  on  the  faith  of  the  Chronique 
d'OtUremer.  It  is  of  the  machinery 
of  their  government  that  I  speak ;  such 
charges  are  always  made  against 
bodies  of  men  who  will  not  serve  the 
private  interests  of  the  accusers. 
Precisely  the  same  charges  are  brought 
against  the  Patriarchs,  the  Legates, 
the  Syrian  Christians,  the  European 
Crusaders,  in  fact  everybody  except  the 
native  Frank  nobles,  who,  if  facts  are 
to  speak,  were  far  the  most  guilty  in 
the  loss  of  Palestine. 


3U 


HEMOBULS  OP  THS   KEION   OF   lUCUABD  L 


aelUen.  Ttw  agonoy  HaA  w»a  m  well  uuiploynl  by  BaUwiD  L  to 
rapturing  iba  fortresKs  of  tlw  coast  vu  diverted  and  mated  whn 
the  native  UmiltH  bwl  Htalilitbad  tbolr  NqwiKto  tntaiaiU.  Tht 
alrifo  between  the  |NtrliM  of  Gay  and  Conrad  before  Aoi*  «h  Um 
climax  of  what  had  been  going  on  wor  sinoo  the  death  of  Kfaif  FvlL 
But  there  was  a  further  roaaon,  which  perh^M  la  sUU  man  fvOj 
exemplifiod  in  the  hidtory  of  the  cnuade  of  Eicbard.  Tba  balan>- 
genoouM  conipOHition  of  the  orujiadinK  armica  ;  their  waotof  oomnioil 
or  UDifonu  orgaoisatioD,  and  the  praxeDOo  with  then)  of  TTtmf" 
crowils  of  warlike  pilgriinH  ready  to  tu'rvit  any  master  for  wagea,  ud 
dependent  on  very  precarious  means  for  Bubsistence  at  alL  111  pra- 
viijti]  anil  iinattAohod,  they  wi>n'  a  oonRtant  nncorohmnoe,  m  fftritlail 
source  of  famine  and  diseaw. 

Ho  lung  aji  thn  princes  were  followud  by  tbelr  knightc,  and  th«y  h} 
their  own  retainers,  disGipUne  and  nnited  action  ooold  be  iuand,  bat 
even  then  the  allied  forces  reqairvd  the  guidance  either  of  a  gwMBl 
council ofcomniand, or, betterstill, of onecommander.  Thr  fnrmei plan 
was  adopted  at  the  siege  of  Acre  with  some  degree  of  raooon,  and 
the  latter  during  the  subsequent  campaigns  under  Richard,  bat  only 
In  a  meaenre;  the  army  was  still  encumbered  with  an  itmnMta 
mass  of  followers,  who  were  generally  their  own  maeten.  Is  QIb*- 
Btration  of  this  defect,  I  may  refer  to  the  very  canons  traot  in  Iba 
appendix  to  the  preface  to  theae  memotlali  (In  R.  S.)  Tbe  evwtt  U 
describee  wae  an  episode  In  the  second  Cnuade,  the  aioge  and  c 
of  Lisbon  in  1147,  but  the  Mme  praoeedin([i  ware  i 
similar  results  by  several  of  the  other  cmsading  fleeta,  ■ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Bilvia  by  tbe  Engliah  and  f 
warriora  on  their  way  to  Acre. 

A  kingdom  thus  divided  against  itaelf,  onder  a  poworleaa  atn 
filh-l  with  feudal  noblea  who  feared  and  hated  the  Chiiitiaia  d 
Europe  more  than  the  Moslems  thamselvu,  aiigfat  haw  bUoe  !«■( 
before  the  battle  of  Htttin.  It  may  be  aaid  Indeed  to  o»«  not  aatl 
its  continued  existence  but  even  ita  origm  to  tbe  diriakma  botwaa 
tbe  Saiaoens  of  Egypt  and  the  Torin  ia  Haaopotantia  and  Syria. 
Bo  long  as  they  were  kept  asnnder,  tbe  Jdngdom  """'*»i'»t'*  Ikrit 
Bat  no  sooner  had  Noureddin  founded  a  atrong  power  in  Syria  IkiB 
the  decay  began.  Wars  might  be  altamalaly  wagad  agaioat  Bgypl 
and  Damaacus,  bat  the  pressure  of  war  was  oontinnaL  Whan 
Egypt  and  Damascus  were  united  by  Saladtn  the  end  was  immiaaU ;  * 


■  Aliboefli  It  Is  alDoU  Inpowibla  thai  by  npgrt  al  hmM  ha  bad  tmlMt 

to  IdnUlj  all  Ihe  nana  ol  tlic  aJUo  In  U«   Mnie*  all   lh>  triha  el  Vt 

alfiak4ina«(t*mbitb««ril«>tHI).  tmiiln.    HeaiaddlaUwMOrolAsilsB 

ofthUwMkMi.lta>«4ia.>oLlaa)4,  «uKenmMlalk*H«o(KanAiihBi 

■e  Bar  awM  eal  nOeieni  la  tbov  liU  |tiwe»  in  lb*  an^  to  aMHaead 
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there  was  no  seeking  peace  at  Damascus  to  gain  time  for  a  war 
in  Egypt,  nor  aid  in  Egypt  against  an  upstart  sultan  at  Damascus. 
Saladin  had  abolished  the  Fatimite  Caliphate,  which  had  rendered 
this  state  of  things  feasible.  The  enemy  was  one,  on  all  sides, 
watchful,  unwearied ;  without  a  succession  of  help  from  Europe, 
however  often  defeated,  he  must  be  at  last  victorious.  The  Frank 
nobles  saw  themselves  perishing  for  a  cause  with  which  they  had 
little  sympathy ;  under  Saladin  they  might  still  be  powerful,  as 
refugees  in  Europe  they  could  be  reduced  to  the  insignificance  from 
which  they  sprung.  Hence  to  all  the  evils  of  the  perishing  kingdom 
the  native  Franks  added  the  want  of  faith  in  their  own  cause,  and 
consequently  either  actual  treachery  towards  their  allies,  or  a 
lukewarmness  in  support  of  them  that  was  not  less  fatal. 

The  crusade  of  Bichard  was,  then,  an  experiment  tried  with  the 
very  best  intentions  to  restore  and  maintain  the  existence  of  a  state 
that  possessed  but  one  element  of  life,  and  that  not  a  part  of  its  own 
organisation,  and  overborne  by  the  general  process  of  decay.  An 
indefensible  territory,  for  all  the  approaches  to  Palestine  were  in  the 
hands  of  Saladin  ;  the  native  population  either  annihilated,  or,  where 
it  existed,  in  active  hostility ;  a  royal  succession  dependent  on  the 
caprices  of  a  girl ;  the  hereditary  nobility  degenerate  and  divided, 
more  attached  to  their  own  interests  than  to  their  nationality  or 
their  character  as  Christians,  and  preferring  subjection  to  a  pagan 
suzerain  to  the  constant  uncertainty  and  harass  of  a  defensive 
organisation  ;  a  vast  and  unmanageable  host  of  allies,  carrying  with 
them  to  Palestine  all  their  jealousies,  and  accumulating  fresh  causes 


by  Bohadin,  pp.  51,  58,  104 ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  emirs  of  Meso- 
potamia— Boob,  Bakka,  Nisibis,  Mya- 
£arekin,  Edessa,  Samosata,  Bireb,  and 
Tnrbessel.  Among  the  Syrian  allies 
we  recognise  the  emirs  of  Qibel,  Eerak, 
Antilibanus,  Bozrah  or  Buseireh, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus;  among  the 
Egyptian  those  of  Damietta,  Cairo,  and 
Alexandria.  From  Asia  Minor  the 
sultan  of  Iconium,  the  lord  of  Kheiat 
(Acalatinus),  Bohadin  61,  and  Shems- 
eddin  of  the  Mountains.  The  caliph 
of  Bagdad  and  sultan  of  Iconium  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  present  in 
person ;  the  latter,  however,  was 
closely  connected  by  marriage  with 
Saladin  (vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  51) ;  and  the 
former,  under  the  name  of  *  Muleina,* 
seems  to  be  referred  to  ibid.  p.  230, 
as  under  the  orders  of  Saladin.  The 
*dox  Serbeth  de  Harengo,'  if  it  is 
meant    for     Serchak    the     governor 


of  Harem  (Abolf.  p.  6),  who  was 
deposed  in  1188  (Abulf.  84),  is  an 
anachronism ;  and  some  of  the  other 
names  were  only  picked  up  by  hearsay. 
There  are  some  that  can  be  identified 
with  Saladin*8  personal  attendants  and 
councillors,  Bellegeminus,  Mestoch, 
BaffadinuB  (either  Bohadin  or  Sapha- 
din)  of  Arka;  Aias  de  Stoi  (Ijaz-et 
tawil),  the  emir  Carracoensis  (Kara- 
koush);  dux  Dorderinus  Hedredinus 
Bedreddln  Duldum  (vol.  inB.  8.  p.  484). 
The  forms  Sanscous  and  Sanguinus 
seem  both  to  represent  ZenghiL  The 
emir  Cassachius  is  probably  the  person 
called,  by  Bohadin,  Hassan  the  son  of 
Kipjak ;  or  the  emir  of  the  Caffeehaks 
(Chron.  TerrsB  Sancte,  p.  648). 
Jebedinus  is  Saladin 's  uncle  Shebeddin 
Mabmoud  (Abulfeda,  Exc.  p.  9); 
MegedinuB,  Mubjoddin  (Bohadin,  57) ; 
JerafaradinuB,  Bjerphoddin  (Bohadin, 
50) 
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o(  fltrile  Ht  ever;  stop  of  their  jonrnejr ;  the  imponibilitjr  of  anhng 
in  «v«n  ono  effort  ft  auffident  tana  of  ilifferant  tutioiu ;  tba  dlvNka 
of  the  Cbriatian  camp  ioto  two  irrecoacilAble  pKrtiea  ;  th«  a 
oesti  of  tho  country ;  thu  dillicalty  of  comiiiunicfttiuns ;  l~ 
of  pruvisions  ;  the  unwarned  agKreraioiu  of  «  moat  ftbl*  tdrwtmej ; 
the  cortainty  that  treachery  wu  Inrldog  on  eii-«ry  tide ;  uid  U»  dia- 
triulion  o(  conllictieg  cUim*  od  bin  tiino  and  tfaoogbta,  mn  mmm 
auKily  enongh  to  aocoont  tor  any  failure  on  lUchanl'i  put  In  1107 
oat  his  hope*  of  coDquiwt.  Yut  his  vxpulition,  Huch  a»  it  ma,  mmI 
ooming  at  tbe  wonieut  it  did,  vaa  tfae  lue&oa  of  prolongin||  U» 
euBtenca  of  thu  kingilom  for  another  century,  and,  in  il«  o 
of  maintaining  tbi»  siicial  and  mercantile  eommu 
Europe  and  the  Levant  thron^huut  tbe  middle  >g».  Vmum  n4 
Qvnoa,  with  all  that  resuttud  from  ibair  oolocial  tyilMn  la  tbe 
istem  Uediterranoan,  owed  tbeir  opportunity  and  eonw  p«rt  ct 
tir  prestige  to  theconquwtof  Cypnui,  and  thtinther  nplotta  of  tbe 
s  of  the  third  Crusade. 

Although  the  incieasing  belpleaaneaa  of  Baldwin  t\\  aad  Ik* 

liniuinvnt  pronpect  of  a  divpnted  euooeseioa  or  an  unpopular  mgwuiy, 

scarcely  arouned  the  FnuUu  of  Paleetine  to  a  wuiMi  of  tbs  daagw  «f 

tbcir  diriil^l  condition,  the  rapid  advance  of  SaUdin  in  po— f  aal 

teaourci^i  wamud  them  unmiatakably  that,  nnlaaa  liiey  vara  belpel 

iiotn  tbe  West,  ttudr  continued  existence  u  a  nalioa  wonld  Moa 

on  tbe  tulTemnGe  of    the  Saracena.    Ftam  oom  oI  Hm 

I  of  Europe  bad  they  greatar  right  to  axpeet  aki  than  b^ 

y  of  England.    Personally,  he  naa  the  Dearaal  WiyiTn*!!  of  the 

Eioyal  house,  and  in  right  of  bin  wife  be  waa  baad  of  the  lanQj 

Ifc)  which  the  prince  of  Antiocb  belonged.'     Ha  had  been  (or  bmbj 

l^iars  under  a  vow  of  pilgrimage.     Very  early  in  h!«  dlcpataa  mUk 

I  Aichbiebop  Thomas  bo  bad  declared   himaaU  anxioM  lo  lahs  lb 

In  1166  be  bad  tried  to  raiae  money  by  pladog  in  aO  Um 

>  SngUib  dioroheB  an  atnu-box  to  reoeirB  contributioiH  (or  Jaraal^* 

When  In  I16B  be  bad  deeUnd  himaeK  ready  to  go  down  inio  Sfjfk 

to  Um  aid  d(  hia  unflie  Amaliie,'  the  (ulfilmeot  o(  hi*  azpt^Had 

inlcntioD   had  been  ao  long  delayed    that  Lewia  VII.  rifiMad   to 

babeve  that    be  would    ever  fulfil  it    In   1109  Iha  Afdibiahar 

k  of  Tyro  had  (band  in  him  tho  only  priac*  nt  Eoropa  wba 


ndataMlteha  luadoftba  hmUy         •  JidM  ol  aalMwy.  ^  M<  ». 
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held  out  even  a  promise.  He  would,  he  said,  if  the  pressure  of  his 
difficulties  with  Becket  were  removed,  start  for  Jerusalem  the  next 
Easter  ;  calling  his  uncle,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  witness  that  he 
had  forgiven  his  enemy.  ^  He  was  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  his 
share  in  Becket's  death,  in  consideration  of  a  vow  to  go  for  three 
years  on  a  crusade,  and  to  perform  his  pilgrimage  the  very  next 
summer  ;  he  was  also  to  maintain  two  hundred  knights  for  a  whole 
year  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.'    When  his  vow  fell  due,  it  was 


>  Job.  Salisb.  ep.  293. 

*  Hoveden,  803;  Gir.  Camb.  De 
Instr.  Prin.  26,  27.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  to  this  vow  was  remotely 
due  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
knights  of  S.  Thomas  of  Acre,  which 
was  in  existence  early  in  the  next 
century,  and  which,  if  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  is  to  be  believed, 
possessed  in  1291  no  less  than  5,000 
soldiers,  Chron.  Ord.  Teut.  in  Mat- 
thiBus,  Vet.  Mvi  Analect.  x.  182  (ed. 
1710) ;  Hermann  Comer,  ap.  Eccard, 
i.942. 

The  origin  of  the  order  is  also 
attributed  to  William,  the  chaplain 
of  Ralph  de  Diceto.  Matthew  Paris 
(p.  427)  asserts  that  the  knights 
were  originally  seculars,  but  that  the 
order  was  remodelled  and  affiliated  to 
the  Templars,  by  Peter  des  Roches, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  during 
his  visit  to  Palestine  from  1227 
to  1232.  Newcourt  (Repertorium,  i. 
553)  quotes  from  the  Theatre  of 
Honour,  Lit.  9,  c.  11:  'The  order  of 
Saint  Thomas  was  instituted  by  the 
king  of  England,  Richard  surnamed 
Cceur  de  Lyon,  after  the  surprizal  of 
Acres,  and  being  of  the  English  nation, 
they  held  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine, 
wore  a  white  habit,  and  a  full  red 
cross  charged  in  the  middle  with  a 
white  scallop.'  The  house  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Acre  in  London  was 
founded  in  connexion  with  this  order 
by  Thomas  Fitz  Theobald  of  Helles, 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  sister  of  Thomas 
Becket,  which  points  to  an  earlier 
origin  than  the  siege  of  Acre.  Cf. 
Newcourt,  I.e.,  and  Momist.  Angl.j  vi. 
646,  <Src.  The  Patent  Rolls  of  the 
ninth  year  of  John  contain  a  pro- 
tection of  the  messengers  of  the  House 
of  S.  Thomas  at  Acre,  being  canons, 
who  had  come  to  England  seeking 
alms  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
Rot.  Pat.  i.  76  (ed.  Hardy),  Oct.  13, 
1207      It  is  to  be  observed  that  Henry's 


200  knights  were  to  be  regulated  by 
the  customs  of  the  Templars.  The 
order  of  S.  Thomas  survived  the 
capture  of  Acre,  and  even  the  ruin  of 
the  Templars.  The  master  of  the 
hospital  of  S.  Thomas  of  Acre  in 
London  is  called,  in  1279, '  frater  mili- 
tias '  (Reg.  Peckham,  fo.  158  b).  Be- 
sides this  hospital,  the  order  had  pos- 
sessions in  Wapping,  Coulsdon,  Step- 
ney, Westbury,  Hertford,  and  the 
hospital  of  S.  James,  at  Doncaster. 
It  had  a  preceptory  in  Ireland,  founded 
by  benefactions  of  Fulk  de  Villars,  in 
1219,  and  Qilbert,  eiirl  marshal.  I 
have  not  been  unable  to  recover  the 
names  of  any  of  the  masters  of  the 
order  before  the  capture  of  Acre,  unless 
William  de  Huntyngfeud,  who  was 
master  of  the  house  in  London  in 
1267,  was  one.  In  1279  the  master 
was  in  England,  and  the  brethren 
begging  for  their  church.  After  the 
capture  of  Acre,  the  seat  of  the  master 
was  at  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus,  where  he 
possessed  a  church,  *S.  Nicolai 
Anglicorum.*  In  1323  Henry  de  Bede- 
ford,  knight  and  master  of  the  order, 
was  in  England,  having  made  over  the 
hospital  in  Nicosia  to  Brother  John  de 
Parys :  the  brethren  at  Nicosia  refused 
to  recognise  Henry  de  Bedeforde  as 
master,  and  William  de  Glastonbury, 
the  preceptor,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
order  there.  In  1344  Robert  de  Een- 
dale  was  the  master,  with  the  title 
*  Totius  ordinis  militias  S.  Thomas 
Martyris  in  regno  Cypri,  ApuliaB, 
SiciliaB,  CalabriaB,  Brundusii,  AngliaB, 
FlandriaB,  BrabantiaB,  ScotiaB,  Wallis, 
HibemiaB,  et  ComubiaB,  &c.  &o.  gene- 
ralis  praeceptor.'  In  1357  Hugh  Cur- 
teys  was  preceptor  in  Cyprus.  In 
1379,  and  after  that  date,  the  master- 
ship of  the  order  seems  to  have  been 
held  bv  the  [master  of  the  hospital 
of  S.  Thomas  in  London,  which  gradu- 
ally fell  into  the  status  of  an  ordin- 
ary Aogostinian  hospital.     See  the 
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not  renounced,  but  delayed ;  aai  tt*  dil^  «u  parefasMd  hj  a 
promi.te  tti  (ouml  Ihrm  nblxiys,  whioh  ho  fnlfillflil  hi  «  c~ 
way.'  by  displacitif;  (in  1177)  tba  canons  of  Walthun  ■ 
of  Amesbury,  to  mnko  wny  (or  «etftbliahmenCs  of  tlw  ■ 
of  Austin  canons  and  nunit  of  Fonte?miid.  In  the  same  year  ba  hid 
agreed  with  Lewis  VII.  to  take  tbc  croas ;  in  1 181  ho  liad  mada  tha 
aame  arrangement  with  Tbilip.  Ht>  had  given  a  (nrtbar  ptoof  of 
sincerity  in  (he  annual  payment  of  money,  which  had  aoctitnnbtri 
in  the  oolTdrH  of  tbu  Tcinplnrii  and  Ho>pita]]«ni,  in  1IR7,  In  IKMNO 
inarbH.  Something  also  uii^bc  reasonably  Im  expected  from  tfe 
Engliith  and  Nomuui  chivalry,  who  had  nvnir  tiiice  the  ftnt  Cnmda 
drawn  a  sword  in  the  oauae  o(  the  Sepolohre.  The  oooiiual  ol 
Lisbon,  the  sole  fruits  of  the  CruMdo  of  1147,  waa  Indaaj  moob- 
plisbed,  for  the  most  part,  by  English  valoor,  but  it  waa  iba  wofk  d 
tho  bnrgher  and  pooror  pilgriniM,  not  of  ihu  [oudal  noblaa. 

Accordingly,  the  Patriarch  Heracliua,  in  1186,  betook  ht«MH 
eapocialty  to  Henry,  demanding  of  him  morv  than  paoBSki; 
Bsaistence,  either  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  or  the  mlasion  at  OM  ol 
the  young  princes  to  take  the  government  of  the  Uoly  IjumL*  Ha 
went  so  far  as  even  to  recognise  him  aa  tbo  lurir  and  lonl  of  MaatlBi.* 
But  this  bribe  bad  no  cbarma  for  Henry :  any  little  town  in  I 
woold  have  been  more  inviting.  Ue  called  a  coonoU  al  C 
to  decide  for  him,  and  tbere  his  coronation  oath  WM  aUagad  h  m 
excuse  tor  refusing  personal  aid  ;  nor  would  he  veDture  lo  bind  hit 
sons  in  their  abtwnoo.  Ileraclius,  after  an  angry  wmonatrapea.  taitt 
his  mission  liy  applying  to  the  young  princes  tha  words  that  Safnl 
Bernard  had  used  of  their  hther ; '  From  the  devil  tbay  eaaw :  to  Ite 


n«)^it«  of  Ui«  boiui,  MB.  Coiion. 
Tlb«r1iw  av.  K«port  of  D«puij  R«*pir 
ut  Uaoonl*.  iH.  97S.  90a,  do.  Taxa- 
tion ol  P.  NIcc^M.  <7.  Si.  Ao. 

•  Olr.  CuDb.  l)i>  tnnlr.  FTln.  97. 

■  P*Mr  ut  BloU  ilecUrM  thai  bi 
«aa  ptKMmt.  '  obi  rrfrnum  Palsxtlii*, 
rtanim  «ii*ni  Italia,  palii  vaaUn,  aut 
am  flUarom  raonuB,  qmb  >d  ba« 


anih.    In  ease  ol  Um  «maBMM  af 

Ih*  bunU;  ol  Klu  BaUirfa.  mmk 
nUshl  b*  maa*  to  aspMd  m  nAa 


malnlain  H.     But  It  Is 
thai  Baldwin  IT.,  valii 


lid!  MMch  I 


.  _, ft  ntriMiiiM  ngal  ■ 

M  fopnU*  •>«  oUalmn.'  lip.  aUL 
b4  O.  EbaiBMnma  anhiaalwopaiB, 
On.  (ad.  Bmmi.  llnla,  tMO)  p. 
304 1  cL  OinUas  Catab.  Di  laMr. 
Prin.  A9:  B.  d*  DIoMo.  «M;  Ho*«- 
d<m.  toe. 

■  Tbtla. 
fmn  gTMlar  whan  tt  !■ 
that  tb*  UofldoM  ot  ianrnXwui  «•« 
hMtal  Upon  a*  a  M  «(  lb*  Hob 
Sfpukhni  thai  Oodfray  UbubU  had 
faaa  hentca  and  tmXtJ  id  tha  paBrl- 


joM  affnalWailt 

pamM&a,  rt  Voleoaia  anaalaw  nvla 

aaaofc'    Uk  L  c.  1.    tba  Mataaasa 
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devil  they  will  go.*  ^  He  returned  in  despair  to  Palestine,  followed, 
however,  by  a  large  company  of  pilgrims,  who,  finding  on  their 
arrival  that  Guy  had  just  concluded  the  truce  of  Easter  1187, 
returned  home.  Two  English  knights,  Hugh  de  Beauchamp  and 
Roger  de  Mulbrai,  remained  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Franks ; 
the  former  of  these  was  slain  and  the  latter  taken  captive  at  the 
battle  of  Hittin.* 

The  terrible  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  capture  of 
the  king,  and  the  murder  of  the  Templars  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  letters  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  early  in 
October  1187.  Pope  Urban  III.  died  of  grief  at  receipt  of  the  tidingSi 
on  the  20th  of  that  month :  and  in  November,  perhaps  before  th& 
capture  of  Jerusalem  was  known,  Richard,  count  of  Poictou,  received 
the  cross  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.^  William  of 
Tyre,  the  historian  of  the  kingdom,  arrived  soon  after.  The  Crusade 
was  preached  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  In  January  1188 
Henry  and  Philip  were  reconciled,  and  took  the  cross;  in  March 
Frederick  Barbarossa  held  his  great  council  at  Mentz  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  fixed  the  time  for  setting  out  for  the  March  of  the 
following  year.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Henry  would  have 
fulfilled  his  vow  ;  he  went,  however,  so  far  as  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
for  a  passage  for  his  forces  through  their  dominions.  A  fresh  quarrel 
with  Richard,  almost  immediately  after,  put  a  stop  to  his  preparations, 
and  the  contest  continued  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1189. 

Frederick,  in  pursuance  of  his  vow,  marched  from  Ratisbon  in 
1189,^  and  after  proceeding  through  the  Byzantine  dominions,  beset 


*  Giraldus,  De  Inst.  Princ.  p.  67. 
The  story  of  S.  Bernard's  prophecy  is 
told  in  Bromton,  coll.  1045-6. 

'  Hoveden,  861  V,  361  r«. 

'  The  news  which  induced  Richard 
to  take  the  cross  reached  the  West 
about  the  calends  of  November  :  Gir. 
Camb.  De  Instr.  Princ.  p.  98 ;  and  he 
took  it  the  very  morning  after  he  re- 
ceived the  news.  Bromton,  1148.  He 
was  the  first  to  take  the  cross.  Itine- 
rarium,  p.  32.  So  that  he  may  have 
waited  until  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Jcrusiilem  arrived.  A  month  was 
quite  sufficient  time  for  the  news  to  be 
brought  from  Palestine  to  France,  the 
voyage  from  Acre  to  Marseilles  occu- 
pying only  15  days  with  a  fair  wind : 
Hoveden,  382  v*" ;  yet  it  would  seem, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in 
the    difTerent    chronicles,    that     the 


account  of  the  battle  of  Hittin  did  not 
arrive  before  October.  The  loss  of 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  a  lesa 
shock  generally  than  the  capture  of 
the  True  Cross. 

*  The  writer  of  this  work  is  an  inde- 
pendent authority  on  the  march  of 
Frederick,  and  agrees  so  closely  with 
the  details  of  Ansbert  and  the  other 
authorities  referred  to  later  on, 
that  it  is  clear  he  received  bis  infor- 
mation from  eye-witnesses.  The 
letter  of  Saladin  to  Frederick,  as  given 
by  him  in  the  longer  version,  is  pro- 
bably authentic ;  the  enumeration  of 
the  Sultan's  titles,  in  the  conclusion, 
agreeing  closely  with  the  summary  of 
them  given  by  Bohadin,  ViL  Sal.  p. 
1.  '  I  essay  to  write  the  history  of  the 
victorious  king,  defender  of  the  faith, 
subduer  of  the  servants  of  the  croBS, 
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»t  ovorj  alep  with  both  violence  anil  trmchsry,  perishad  io  ttw  CUj- 
codnns  in  June  lltK).  Thi)  Mltnttdrod  ramnKDl  of  tut  ftrmj,  ftaim 
his  «on  Frnddriok  of  Su»bia,  arrived  in  the  AntiochciM  lanitaty  OB 
the  2Ut  Jane,  and  at  Aero  in  AiiKU"t-  Thn  Rnglub  nad  Framb 
cmnJera,  nndor  Philip  knd  Richard,  hwl  not  at  that  time  lall  Eanpa. 

Whilat  Uie  prinoM  wan  delaying,  tbo  humblar  and  mora  todi- 
pendont  pilgrims  were  hurrTing  to  Palestine.  QvaBrey  td  '^— 'g*— , 
brother  of  IhelutiK-  '"'^  compelled  by  a  (itianvl  with  Tttcfaurd  lo  laan 
FVuioe,  ami  haitUintid  to  the  East,  arriving  at  Tripoli  in  U>e  ■onuHr 
of  1188.  The  fleet  o(  Londoners,  Nonmaen.  and  Friiiaiu  lift  Dlwt- 
montb  in  company  on  the  ISlbot  May  the  following  year,  and,  hftvinf 
afforded  the  king  of  Portugal  material  aid  in  bis  war  with  the  Uean, 
arrived  at  Acre  in  September  1189.  A  utmnftdntachmoDtol  PrMMfa 
noblea,  including  the  biahop  of  Ueauvaii,  Coimte  Henry  of  Bar  and 
Krard  of  Brienno,  JarneM  of  AveaoM,  Um  hero  of  the  aioga  of  Acra,  at 
Ibfl  head  of  the  Fleminf^,  and  Lewie,  landgrave  of  Tbnriiifiia,  with  ■ 
company  of  Gennan  pilgrims,  etarted  at  the  Mune  time.  Thee*  wwa 
followed  at  a  tihort  interval  by  a  mixed  company  of  EnftUah,  FVvaeh, 
and  German  knights.'  The  connts  of  Rlois  and  ChampagDa,  whfc 
strong  reinforcementA,  reached  Acre  in  .luly  1190.* 

The  main  body  of  the  English  and  French  armiea  «M  stUI  b^ufiaf 
behind,  with  the  klnKi :  and  did  not  move  frem  hooM  utfl  •  whole 
ymr  after  Frederick  Barbarossa  bad  left  Ratiafaoo.  la  Mvob  U80 
an  English,  Nonnan.  and  Oaeoon  squadrao,  nodv  BuliMd  i» 
OanviUa,  Robart  de  Babloel,  WiUiam  de  Fort  of  OUton,  Um  atabUifaap 
of  Aooh,  and  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  sailed  tram  Dartmoalfa ;  Oty 
raaobad  MarMiUea,  whom  ihay  axpeeted  to  mert  Richard,  oa  tba  ttai 
of  August,  and  not  finding  him  there  aailed  to  Uawiaa,  when  Ihqr 
arriveil  on  the  14th  of  September.* 

lUtar  op  of  Ilia  ibuiiUrd  of  jmUacaad 
•qiill)'.  twatth  ot  lh«  vorld  ami  of 
Trillion.  adailin.lhB  lultaii  of  Iha  Moa- 


th*  hnlj  luiuw  ot  Uo>l  Iroiti  tb*  hands 
ot  lilolaler*.  Uia  Mmnt  el  tba  two  hcdj 
oiliaa,  AWmodaSu  akladln,  th*  mm^ 
Job.'  Oompar*  wilh  IhU  p.  W,  vol.  la 
K.  S.  Tb*  Uitar  of  I^vJuiek  lo  Haladiii 
U  avMnU;  oormpl  in  iu  pr— nt  Mate, 
In  all  the  ywrtion*.  ao  that  It  li  haiHj 
(air  lo  eonteaD  li  wlibool  mar*  tnfar. 
maUoa :  JndBo).  hownm.  bj  Ilia  tide 
0(  (fw  ■nanUMtaiH  of  modani  luniM, 
lloaatalneBathlaii,rri«iM/ii«i<.iBooa' 
ibieel  wUh  anlhaeliBlty. 

*  WlUlam  ol 


mi  ht.bnitb«^aiMhM 
Mm,  Goanl  BaM  <1 
h  Uaaifhew   WU^ 


manlMi^  eM  p.  U9;  vol  la  K.  &:  Oir 
and  Uoeel  of  CUiUIob,  Oobat  W 
A^mBonl.  BarmH  at  &  Ta^. 
OUiemkaU  of  Nomni,  and  Un  OmbI 
William   el   CaiUms.    Um  at   iht 


tasnetnet  ibePnaehft 


Par^he-Ooelh  and  aervtjr  of  Otm,      On  Oaaiie^  b«iIm  la  T 
th*  lOM  d1  Hamjr  at  pDoal.  or  th*  *  "  — .    -  . 

latter  ma;  have  hM)  HscvsyotDoaal 
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Richard,  having  assembled  his  forces  at  Tours,  and  Philip,  having 
rendezvoased  at  Paris,  met  at  Vezelai  on  the  11th  of  July.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where  the  kings  separated,  Philip  hastening 
to  Genoa,  and  Richard  to  Marseilles.  There  the  English  army  divided. 
Richard  and  his  suite,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
left  on  the  7th  of  August,  coasted  along  the  Italian  shore, ^  and,  after 
a  leisurely  tour,  arrived  at  Messina  on  the  2drd  of  September.'  Bald- 
win, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  Hubert  Walter  and  Ranulf 
Glanvill  proceeded  directly  to  Palestine :  they  arrived  at  Tyre  on  the 
16th  of  September,  and  at  Acre  on  the  12th  of  October.'  The  third 
division,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Itinerarium  was  attached,  and 
which  was  to  rejoin  the  king  at  Messina,  left  Marseilles  on  the  16th 
of  August,  and  reached  the  place  of  meeting  a  few  days  later ;  being 
followed  by  the  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  by  PortugaL^  Philip, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  an  illness  which  attacked  him  at  Genoa, 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  republic,  arrived  at  Messina  on  Sep- 
tember 16th.  At  Messina  the  two  armies  stayed  until  the  spring  of 
1191,  and  it  was  not  before  June,  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Hittin, 
and  two  from  the  opening  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  that  the  crusade  was 
completed  by  the  arrival  of  Richard  at  Acre,  the  first  to  take  the 
cross,  and  the  last  to  fulfil  his  vow. 

The  occasion  of  this  delay  ^  was  said  to  be  the  necessity  for 
providing  money  and  food  for  so  large  a  force ;  and  this  was 
probably  the  true  reason.  The  delay  was  an  unhappy  one,  so  far  as 
it  touched  the  reputation  of  the  kings,  who  had  time  not  only  to 
waste  in  unhappy  bickerings,  but  actually  to  aggravate  the  animosity, 
that  was  already  too  strong  to  be  concealed,  into  deadly  hatred.  But 
in  estimating  the  evil  consequences  of  this  waste  of  time  and  power 
it  should  be  considered  that,  if  it  tended  to  prolong  the  distress  of  the 
army  before  Acre,  labouring,  as  it  did,  under  famine  and  pestilence, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  destroyed  by  internal  corruption,  it 
saved  from  a  like  destruction  the  hosts  of  Richard  and  Philip.  The 
defenders  of  Acre  were  worn  out  with  a  siege  of  two  years  when  they 
surrendered,  although  the  force  of  the  besiegers  was  numerically  an 
overwhelming  one.  If  mere  numbers  or  skill  could  have  captured 
the  city,  it  must  have  fallen  long  before  Richard  came ;  and  if  the 


'  He  made  his  appearance  ofiF  Genoa, 
with  fifteen  galleys,  on  the  13th  of 
August.  Ottoboni  Annales ;  Pertz, 
xviii.  101. 

»  Hoveden,  380. 

*  Letter  from  Baldwin  to  the  con- 
vent of  Canterbury ;  MS.  Lambeth, 
415,  fo.  85. 

«  See  p.  153,  vol.  in  R.  S. 

^  It  is  clear,  however,  that  as  late 


as  September  2drd  the  kings  intended 
to  proceed  direct  to  Acre.  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  when  he  reached  Tyre, 
believed  that  Richard  was  following 
close  behind  him  :  and  according  to 
Hoveden,  888  v«,  Philip  sailed  for 
Acre  the  very  day  that  Richard  reached 
Messina,  bat  was  forced  to  put  back 
into  port  by  the  weather. 


ass 
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difficulty  of  pTovidiD);  food  nii'I  shsltor  (or  the  exisliDfC  umj  wh  m 
grmt  M  it  KpjMars,  it  would  have  been  inadiwuw  to  incraaM  it  daring 
the  winter  with  the  boala  of  Engluid,  NonuAndy,  Poiotou,  Anjoa, 
kod  PrKQM. 

The  objeet  of  the  third  Crasade  ma  oothinK  leas  than  tb* 

■Mooii(]aB8t  of  tb*  whole  kingdom  of  J«mml«ni,  uid  tlut  taim  Om 

InKWt  imfKTOorftble  oiroumataDoea.    When  the  flnt  CmiMdors  vaim- 

■■look  the  Mos  iHk,  the  country  wu  in  u)  niuettled  8t*ta,  the  lown 

h|OverD<v!  by  Emirs,  who  wer«  practioftlly  Independent,  the  UafamMln 

Vpowera  of  Egypt  uid  Syria  arrayed  in  both  temporal  and  e^sftaal 

Ifinilry  at^ainst  each  other,  and  the  aoverelgaty  of  Jnraeaism  iteaU is 

L4i>pnt«  between  them.     Godfrey  foond,  fram  the  dtiea  tm  fmmA  «■ 

r  Us  march  from  Antloch  to  Jerusalem,  at  leut  oeutnlity,  boat  aoaw 

I  •ven  hospitality.     He  had  no  diffioulty  in  reaching  Jeraaalam,  aad 

nil  Boou  fell  before  hiro.    Now,  on  the  contrary,  tha  garriMDi  ti 

I'Saladin.  experienced  ami  mliant  mlilicrs,  trained  to  Prank  wariM* 

Lmd  clad  in  Pnnk  armour,  occupied  all  tho  utronxhold*  from  Sidaa 

E  to  Daram.  Tyre  only  exceplol.     Sttladin  was  lord  of  Iktnaaeiie  tai 

I  Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  and  luwl  aboliahod  the  prayer  for  the  Fatinte 

L  Caliph  io  the  mosques  of  Cairo.    The  fortressee  wUeh  it  hnj  tahm 

L  Iha  Fnuik  kings  ninety  yeara  to  build  and  fortify  were,  evwry  oiw  at 

D,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  Sultan  had  followed  up  tki 

KMMt  nf  Uittin  with  energy.    Within  the  month  of  inly  llVt  be 

r  had  taken  Tiberias,   Acre,   Maploua,    Haipha.  Ciesraa,   Sa^book 

Nazareth,  Toron,  and  Hidon.    In  Anfrnst  he  took  nyblus  and  Baijrtaa.' 

Saphailin,  whnm  he  had  nuratnonHl  from  Egypt  to  neat  him  al 

Maajdeljaba,'  laid  waste  the  plain  of  Kanilah  and  the  sonlh  OoOBlij, 

Darum.  Ibelin,  Joppa.  Ramlab.  Mirabel  and  ArtAf.     Aacalon  ww 

■nrrendered  in  September,  and  in  oonsequence Gaca.  Deit-n«brtii,aaJ 

lAtrcMH  yielded   without  a  bluw.    The  Holy  City  waa  takan  ia 

OetcA)er.    Early  the  next  yaar  the  few  remaining  lortnaMa  wm* 

baai^^  Kftok^  or  Balvoir,  the  stronghold  a<  tha  Iloaptellai. 

Kstmk,  Shobek,  BeUwt,  and  Safed.    WhiUt  tfaar  wwa  hoUiniroM. 

the  vlotorioas  Sullan  nranan  the  territory  of  Antinob  and  TripoL 

He  took  in  snooesdon  tAodicsa,  Jebleb,  Sehjoiin,  Bacanu,  Bwdi, 

Derfaaaao,*  and  reilueed  tho  prinoe  of  Antloch  to  pranilM  that  he 

would  snrrender  that  city,  the  firatfruits  of  the  first  Cnuada,  if  h 

were  not  aucooured  within  seven  monllu.    SaM  and  Karak  wwa 

taken  in  November  UBS.*  Kankab  in  January  1180,*  and  Rhofaek  la 

■  TIbCTiM,  ta\j  B ;  ken,  Jalj  V ;      Ohnmlcos  Term  fleaelB.    CI.  nn> 
TDtan,  Jul;  90  Sldon.  July  37 :  Bwj-       d«n.  SS9  r 
Ini.  JuljF  M  AuR-A:  KlltherHlbdon 
SapWnilwr  T  :  IfohMLn,  73.    Abgltada, 
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the  following  May.^  Against  all  this  was  to  be  set  only  Tyre,  which 
was  relieved  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat  in  July,  and  had  successfully 
held  out  against  Saladin  in  the  winter  of  1187.  Tripoli  had  been 
saved  by  Margarit,  the  admiral  of  William  of  Sicily,  who  had  also 
destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Byblus  and  Joppa  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast.^  Hervey  of  Donzi,  in  the  principality  of  Antioch,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  small  but  well-trained  army.^  Merkeb  and  Hesn-al- 
akrad  were  stiU  held  by  the  Hospitallers^,  Reginald  of  Sidon 
maintained  Belfort  against  Saladin ;  and  Hugh  of  Tiberias,^  in  a 
hasty  raid,  had  destroyed  the  garrison  and  defences  of  Ars^f.  Belfort 
held  out  until  April  1190.« 

When  King  Guy,  with  his  700  knights  and  9,000  serving-men, 
encamped  before  Acre,  Tyre  and  Belfort  were  the  only  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Jerusalem  that  were  held  by  the  Christians.  Richard 
and  Philip  had  not  begun  their  preparations.  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
far  off  in  Macedonia,  was  struggling  against  the  savage  auxiliaries  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  There  was  division  in  the  remnant  that 
remained  in  the  country.  The  marquis  had  refused  to  allow  the 
king  to  enter  Tyre.  The  Genoese  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
former,  and  the  Pisans  to  the  latter;  and  the  quickly-arriving 
companies  of  pilgrims  attached  themselves,  according  to  their 
national  alliances,  to  the  one  or  the  other.  What  Guy  proposed, 
Conrad  objected  to ;  the  count  of  Tripoli  was  dead ;  the  prince  of 
Antioch  a  helpless  neutral.  It  was  an  act  of  no  small  faith  and 
energy  in  King  Guy,  with  so  small  a  force  and  so  few  powerful 
European  connexions,  to  undertake  a  task  which  proved  too  great 
for  aU  the  chivalry  of  Christendom.  '  The  king,  the  Templars,  the 
Hospitallers,  the  archbishop  of  Pisa  and  the  Pisans,  against  the  will 
of  the  marquis  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  came  down 
against  Acre  to  besiege  it,  four  days  before  the  end  of  August 
1189.'  7 

It  does  not  appear  why  Conrad  opposed  this  measure  ;  perhaps  it 
was  only  because  he  himself  was  not  placed  in  command.  It  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  Acre  should  be  recovered  before  anything 
else  was  attempted  ;  for  it  was  the  only  safe  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  except  Tyre ;  and  its  position  was  such  as  to  enable  its 
holders  to  open  or  close,  at  will,  the  communications  between  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem. 

There  were  three  possible  ways  of  proceeding  to  the  conquest : 

>  Bohadin,  90.  Canisius,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  502. 

*  R.  de  Diceto,  641.  *  It  was  closely  besieged  from  April 

<  See  Roger  Niger,  ed.  Anstruther,  21,  1189,  to  April  22, 1190.    Bohadin, 

p.  94.  89,  118 ;   cf.  Itineraritim,  vol.  R.  S. 


*  Hoveden,  368  ;  Ansbert,  5.  p.  63. 

*  Expeditio  Asiatica  Friderici,  in  '  R.  de  Dioeto,  648. 
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to  bring  an  ^aij  by  laml  thrangb  Asi*  Minor, 
Antiocb :  to  aoiztt  tbo  Ikmiotu  mouth  ol  thalNiln,  ud  o 
isUuntu ;  or  to  l&nd  ttx  armjr  on  tho  coonI,  kad  opm  tbo  i 
lltM  of  eominiinicfttloa  botw»ea  Jenisalam  ftwl  the  HtHlimiiiMi 
By  thfl  fii«t  route  the  Oeriiun  Craaodvn  wora  oxpectHl ;  bm  Um^ 
wonU  DOt  btt  M»  to  pMS  Acre,  evin  if  they  conU  briiiK  vtth  tfaMi 
ihmr  own  proviaioiu.  Aa  Egypdui  ouapKign  wae  niy  binali 
whilrt  SkUdin  wm  in  poaweeion  o(  AwaloD.  kbH  the  espwiaoei  el 
the  Ut«r  Ontauln  showa  u  that  it  was  iminaotiatbU.  Tba  lUid 
plui  was  the  Diaatfaarible  every  way.  The  banefHnft  Covoe  nigltt  be 
supplied  both  from  Tyi«  taiA  from  the  aa :  U  Aom  wm  hkaa  Mm 
liM  of  eoaal  from  thaooe  to  Joppa  wae  MiUy  to  h»  awmwm,  «aj 
After  tbst  tbe  rtrate  to  Jemsalem  ma  open. 

A  tew  day*  af  tw  the  de^  began,  Saladin  brought  ap  »■  ianMOW 
force  to  onisb  the  boaieging  army,  and  ooanpied  tbe  maga  ol  Uh 
thet  surround  thu  plain  of  Acre.  Tbe  moothof  Ssptambar,  ho— iw, 
brought  up  the  Northora  fleet;  tbe  Fleminge,  ondat  Jmbm  ol 
ATeBoes,  quioUy  loUowed ;  next  oame  the  ooonts  of  Onto,  Bkr, 
aad  Brienne,  end  the  warlike  Philip  of  Beaunia.  Tbe  noblai  ol 
Ohampagne  camo  next,  then  the  landgraT*  of  Tborttigia,  who 
pomnaded  Ibe  marqaie,  with  t.OOO  knights  and  91^000  mniag-mHrn, 
to  join  the  slege.>  Tbe  battle  o(  Qte  foarth  of  October,  in  wfaM 
GerKTil  of  Bidofofd  pariabed,  Nome  to  have  ooDviooad  the  pciMie 
that  there  waa  no  hope  of  driving  away  the  forcea  ol  Ibe  Bahan,  aai 
tbey  {Roooeded  to  intraoeb  their  own  camp  and  to  iawt  tbe  dty. 
The  BtmgKl'  for  the  poesaeaion  of  tbe  barbonr  waa  daeiiled  in  Eaitiv 
of  tbe  Cnuad«ni  in  a  battle  fought  in  March  1190.  In  tbe  July  of 
that  ynar  they  were  reinforced  l>y  a  Urifv  Army  at  Preneh  pilgltai^ 
&nd  Archbiabop  Baldwin,  with  the  Kngliah  ooDlingBM,  kOowvd  ti 
October.  The  Rrmt  InnraeMt  in  nurabrre,  the  scarcity  and  baifaiB 
of  thfl  proviKiiitiii,  tbe  despairing  impatience  of  tbe  soldlara,  |wiiiTiwal 
almoat  directly  after  a  torriUe  demonlisalion  in  Uw  amy.  Tmii- 
leneo  followed  ;  and  at  that  moment  the  faaloBaJai  of  tbe  iMdm 
broke  out  into  open  qoamlA. 

Qny  of  Lnsignan  waa  a  bn\-c  snldiirr,  •  good  i 
bonourable  and  generous  enemy,  end  a  faithtnl  friend  ; 

■  B.  d*  Diwto.  ft48;    kiid   p.  61. 
mLR-B. 

•  OtJ  na  oUlit»(1  b;  H«it7  II.  to 
llj  tram  Poioloa  In  lllW,toT  hi*  ihan       l*ai   we*    | 
in  tba  death  af  Pabriek  aeri  at  UU-      UnlortaMK 
httj.  BevedMi,l»t*-.:OwtM*,I«08:;      th*  haUj.  0«>CMy  I 
~  '    -    "    '     I  S.  de  tieale.  MM.      Ow  <n»  tiUft  to  if  ta  IIW  m  • 


Iiaiiimeii  eeontrj  * 
ttTlMd :  B.  de  U 
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two  great  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  Franks  :  he  was  withoat 
wealth  or  powerful  connexions,  and  he  was  devoid  of  that  craft  which 
itt  them  took  the  place  of  strength  and  honest  dealing.  Conrad  of 
Montferrat,^  although  at  first  objected  to  as  an  adventurer,  soon 
oofivinced  them  that  his  character  was  much  more  to  their  liking. 
He  was  strong  in  the  relationship  of  the  emperors  of  both  East  and 
West ;  whilst  Guy  came  of  a  family  which,  though  honourable  for 
antiquity,  possessed  as  yet  only  a  third-rate  fief,  and  that  by  a  very 
questionable  title:  he  was  rich,  ruthless  in  enmity,  faithless  in 
fjfiendship,  cunning  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  pass  for  an  Italian 
of  a  later  age ;  and  withal,  a  famous  captain  by  sea  and  land.' 

Guy  had  never  been  able  to  gain  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
Conrad  was  determined  that  he  never  should.  As  the  master  of  Tyre, 
he  was  able  to  get  the  first  word  with  every  convoy  of  pilgrims  that 
landed  there  on  their  way  to  Acre  ;  and  his  success  in  this  direction, 
from  the  very  opening  of  the  siege,  may  be  calculated  by  comparing, 
with  the  700  knights  and  9,000  serving-men  with  whom  Guy  sat 
down  before  Acre,  the  thousand  knights  and  20,000  followers  whom 
the  marquis  brought  up  a  month  after.' 

Guy,  however,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  besieging  force  only 
a  very  short  time.    James  of  Avesnes,  a  knight  of  great  valour  and 


eharacter  of  Gay,  to  whom,  as  a 
partisan  of  Richard,  he  was  attached : 
at  p.  71,  however,  he  gives  a  story  of 
his  saving  the  life  of  the  Marquis 
Conrad,  which  counterbalances  all 
that  is  said  against  him.  William  of 
Newburgh,  ii.  88,  calls  him  *vir 
strenuissimus.'  He  belonged  to  a 
family  which  was  not  only  personally 
hostile  to  Richard,  but  whose  interests 
were  opposed  to  his  own.  His  brother 
Hugh  of  Lusignan  had  contrived  to 
secure  the  county  of  La  Marche,  the 
reversion  of  which  bad  been  purchased 
by  Henry  II.  in  1177.  Hoveden,  326. 
Oeoffrej  had  been  one  of  the  tools  of 
Henry  in  his  hostility  to  his  son. 
Diceto,  039.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Kiclmrd's  support  of  Guy  as 
king  of  Jerustilem  is  curious,  and 
still  more  his  anxiety  to  provide  him 
with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  Hugh 
X.,  count  of  La  Marche,  who  married 
the  widow  of  King  John,  was  a 
nephew  of  Guy. 

*  Conra<l  is  described  by  Richard 
of  Devizes,  p.  52,  as  •  vir  leviannigena,* 
a  son  of  Leviathan,  the  crooked 
serpent.  Bohadin  in  several  places 
celebrates  both  bis  craft  and  prowess, 
pp.  91,  135,  170,  214.     He  had  gained 


a  great  reputation  in  both  empires^ 
bttt  lost  both  his  oredit  and  life  by 
his  selfish  conduct  in  Palestine.  Tet 
the  levying  of  the  Crusade  was  in 
great  measure  done  by  his  exertions. 
Bohadin,  91.  He  had  some  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  dislike  of  the  native 
Franks.  Diceto,  642.  Three  mar- 
quises of  Montferrat  are  mentioned  in 
this  book  :  William  the  old  marquis 
(called  in  the  Chronique  d^Outremer^ 
c.  588,  Boniface,  and  confounded  by 
the  author  of  the  Expeditio  Aaiatica 
Frideridf  Canisius,  v.  501,  with  his 
son  Reiner,  king  of  Thessalonica),  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Hittin  (see 
vol.  R.  S.  p.  23) ;  William  Longaspata, 
his  son,  and  brother  of  Conrad,  Reiner, 
and  Boniface ;  and  Conrad  himself. 

'  *  Fait  autem  Conradus  armis 
strenuus,  ingenio  et  scientia  sagacissi- 
mus,  animo  et  facto  amabilis,  ounctis 
mundanis  virtutibus  pneditus,  in 
omni  consUio  supremus,  spes  blanda 
suorum  et  hostium  fulmen  ignitum, 
simulator  et  dissimulator  in  omni  re, 
omnibus  signis  instructus;  respectu 
cujus  facundissimi  reputabantur  elin- 
gues.'  Historia  Terrs  Sanctas,  Eccard^ 
ii.  1358. 

'  R.  do  Diceto,  648. 
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experience,  very  early  fluperswled  hint,  tinil  h.>  wu  ahotHf  thm 
obliged  to  share  the  comninnil  with  the  brndgnvft,  whose  oolj  tilk 
to  it  wemN  to  iiKVO  htmn  bis  rank  ivnil  inflnrncv.  In  Jnljr  1190^ 
Henry  of  Chain[Mgiie,  who  represented  both  hia  unclea,  Rictuud  sad 
Philip,  succeeded  Junes.  Two  months  after,  the  daka  of  SmUti 
who  had  been  induced  by  Conrad  to  come  to  Acre,  wu  pnt  b 
by  him  u  a  candidate  Tor  the  contmand.  lint  thui  minor  • 
"WU  ROOD  merged  in  the  more  important  airu^le  for  the  1 

Fbrtwe«n  Guy  and   Conrttd.    Queen  Sibylla  and   her  ehiUraa  £ed 

I  ibODt  October  1190,  and  left  the  siicc^Daion  to  bor  aisler  lasbal,  «fao 
s  divorced  from  Ilenfrid  of  K«nk  and  married  to  Uw  uiam^ 

r {amediatdy  after,  in   spite  of   tU(>  excommnnimtion    iniiiiiwiiiwil 

r  against  them  by  Archbishop  naidwin,  the  \ic4>;^n'nt  of  iba  pibi- 

I  »roh.'     The  duke  of  .Sualiia  died  iti  .Tnnimry  1191. 

Immediately   after    his    wedding    Conrad    left    (or   Tyi^   aad 

f  Although  be  bud  bouKht  the  conx«nt  of  many  of  the  prinoat  to  tha 
Bi,  by  liberal  promises  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to  tbe  b 

fht  seems  to  have  troublod  himself  ^-»ry  little  more  afcovt  Aen;  ■ 

rUha  arrival  of   I^hilip  in  the  following  AprtL     The   (unlnt  ni 

*  (wtilenoe  lasted  from  November  to  Febmary.* 

Philip  immediately  on  his  arrival  thrvw  Umaelf  Into  Ooond's 
party,  probably  having  been  alrmdy  engaged  by  the  Omkmm.  Qvj, 
in  onler  to  avoid  boinff  summarily  diapouaased  of  Ua  tfarom,  «vi 
eotnpelled  to  seeh  Richard  in  Cypnu,  and  to  b«(t  hie  M.     Tfaia  vm 

bcwdily  given;  Richard  nev«r  dEncbed  in  his  support  of  lb*  Ub|. 

POonrad,  aa  soon  na  be  beai^  of  the  approach  of  tba  Bnglbh  Uag, 
prepnred  to  return  to  Tyre.*  He  had  already  lost  lb*  ootdU«Ma  flt 
the  Pmnk  noblox ;  and  the  prinoM  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli,*  M  wall 
M  the  laoklef>a  Henfrid,  were  on  the  lida  of  (lay.  CooMd  oriend 
Tyre  to  be  cinxoci  against  Hiohard,  and  on  hb  arrival  at  Aeiv  lUd  aol 
to  answer  the  complaints  laid  against  htm  by  Onj,  aad 
forced  with  wagAr  of  battln  by  his  hraUwr  GtnBny.  Philip,  faov- 
',  not  content  with  reoaltint;  Conrad  and  pUeing  him  at  tfaa  haad 
of  his  househnld  and  council,  further  alienated  Richard  by  e 
a  half  of  Cypma.  aooording  to  the  letter  of  ihsar  iiriglBal  i 
Richard  answered   by  demanding  half  of  the  connty  of   I 


1  nM  imaorUnI  point  thai  fllbjrlk**  marvtac*  wm  not  oondnlwl  Iw  ■■» 

daalh  fneJM  Ibc  mknteB*  ot  Oontad  tim*  afUi  hi*  anlTitl,  »mt  (he  MMpMa 

tud  bklMl  M««ns  Id  t*  provBd  bv  aa  Uoni  thai  p»inJiJ   U  took  sksa  M 

naMhUshed   htm  Id  iIm   Unbrth  Aen. 
HB.  41S,  (mn  a   ebulahi  of  IkM-  '  Korwin.  VTI  v. 

wte   lo  Ika  aanrnvt  el   OanbrhniT.         •  BohaJIn.  ITS;  I1«v*d«i.  IM  <-. 
This  MUr  is  dalHl  Oel  «M:  Slfajda         •  Rots^m.  NS  v.   TW  ■«•  ^tM* 

wM  thn  imA.    BaUwtn  had  ml;  of  Triptdi.  najnoiMl  IIL.  «h  ifea  ■• 

uTivfd  «l  Aert  on   Iba    iOlh.    Th>  of  BobnDond  m.  nf  A     ' 
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which  Philip  had  claimed  as  an  escheat  a  few  days  before.  The 
dispute  was,  however,  reconciled,  and  a  new  agreement  made  for  the 
future. 

Acre  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  July :  the  True  Cross  was  to  be 
restored,  and  a  ransom  paid  for  the  prisoners  of  200,000  Saracenic 
talents :  according  to  Bohadin  the  marquis  was  to  have,  over  and 
above,  10,000  talents  for  his  share  in  the  capitulation,  and  his 
knights  4,000  more.^  A  few  days  later  the  princes  came  to  an 
agreement,  by  which  Conrad  waived  his  claim  to  the  present 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  tenure  of  Tyre, 
and  right  of  succession.  He  then  withdrew  to  Tyre :  Philip 
returned  home :  the  duke  of  Burgundy  took  the  command  of  the 
French.  The  whole  of  the  expense,  and  most  of  the  labour  of  the 
last  year  of  the  Crusade,  fell  on  Richard ;  and  Conrad  from  that 
moment  set  himself  in  determined  opposition  to  him,  adopting  a 
course  which  completely  frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

Richard  was  not  yet  awake  to  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  His 
health  had  failed  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  his  allies 
had  deserted  him ;  yet  on  the  6th  of  August  he  wrote  from  Acre  to 
the  justiciar  that  the  Holy  Land  would  soon  be  restored  to  its  former 
state,  and  by  the  next  Lent  he  should  set  out  on  his  return.'  As 
late  as  the  first  of  October  he  retained  this  hope.' 

The  plan  of  Richard  and  the  Frank  princes  was  to  carry  out  the 
programme  begun  by  Guy  with  the  siege  of  Acre.  That  city  was  to 
be  for  the  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Crusade  :  the  line  of  coast 
from  thence  to  Joppa  was  to  be  secured,  and  then  the  road  from 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  Richard  accordingly,  marching  past  Haipha, 
which  had  been  burned  by  Saladin  four  days  before  Acre  was 
surrendered,  proceeded  to  CaBsarea,  which  he  found  deserted ;  and 
thence,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Saladin,  who  followed  in  a  parallel 
line  of  march,  towards  ArsM  or  Arsur,  the  ancient  Apollonia. 
Before  he  reached  this  city  Saladin  compelled  him  to  fight  a  general 
battle,  which  ended  in  so  decided  a  victory  for  the  Crusaders  that 
Saladin,  in  a  panic,  ordered  the  demolition  of  all  the  strongholds 
except  Jerusalem,  Kerak,  and  Darum.  From  Arsiif,  where  James  of 
Avesnes  was  slain,  the  army  went  on  to  Joppa,  which  they  reached 
on  the  10th  of  September,  having  occupied  nearly  three  weeks  in 
marching  less  than  60  miles.  Seven  weeks  were  spent  in  fortifying 
Joppa  and   two  villap^cs  on  the  road   to  Ramlah;  on  the  81st  of 

*  Bohadin,  179.  Quadragesimam    mare     intrabimus.' 

*  *  Sed  quam  citius  teniim  SurisB  in      Richard  to  the  Jasticiar,  MS.  Lambeth, 
pristinum  statum  revocaverimus,  tunc      415,  fo.  90  v*. 

in  terram  nostram  revertemur.    Itaque  '  Letter  from  Richard  to  the  abbot 

pro   ccrto    scius  quod  ad  prozimam      of  Clairvaux.    Hoveden,  898. 
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October  the;  set  out  for  Jaraaalem,  tSkUdin  ratnating  8l6p  bj  rtip 
'■(ora  tlum,  uid  disnuaUing  Ibc  (grtnaMMon  Iba  raid. 
toved  firat  from  Joppa  to  Yar.our,'  Saladin,  wbo  bad  i 
"BftmUh,  being  than  §,i  Lfttraon  ;  on  the  lAtb  of  Hmvabtr*  BMaid 
marched  front  Y&zour  towuda  RamhUi.  and  tfaUiii  dimaaHid 
IaItoou  imd  retired  to  Tel-ftl-sjiMottr.  Three  wmIo  aftar,  tha  na- 
gunni  of  Hk)  anny  reached  lAtronn,*  iind  Rtdadin  almoal  dtnOlj 
retired  into  JenualaD).  After  CfaristmaB  the  Cnuaden  pnoMdid  to 
B^t-Kfiba,  eadaring  the  utmnit  tuiKery  fmtn  the  weather  and  waat 
of  provisiona,  which  ware  interoeptod  hy  predatory  dotachtnaoli  rf 
Turiu,  who  canw  Jown  from  the  mouDtaiiw  and  (torn  tfae  garriaM 
of  Uaijdeliaba.  Alter  perils  of  ever;  sort,  the  available  foraa  tmkaf 
impidad  and  eiabarnHeed  with  crowd*  of  nselen  pil^DU,  tbaj  waif 
eompelled  to  halt.  Having  oome  alutniit  within  ligbt  of  Jennka. 
the  leaders  found  their  i»uncil  divided.  There  ia  no  doabt  that,  lad 
they  proeeeded  at  onoe,  they  miftbt  have  taken  the  Holy  City.  B«t 
the  object  of  thd  native  FranlM  was  not  to  recover  JonnaJam :  nnly 
to  keep  the  ptlgrinui  in  Palestine  until  they  bad  reeuvered  their  owl 
poMMeiions.  Jemsalttm  ones  taken,  the  ^Igritaa  would  go  boai^ 
and  Baladin  oome  baek  more  terrible  than  ever ;  the  dly  eoold  vtt 
be  held,  if  it  were  taken,  without  garrieoning  all  the  forte  along  tkt 
line  of  route ;  and  (or  this  there  was  not  aufflcient  foroa  is  tba 
country :  the  hondreda  of  tboiuandB  who  wore  to  hava  dona  it  had 
perished  iij  famine  and  pestilenoe  boforv  Aor*.  Tbe  Pranoli,  it  •■ 
Mid,  jealous  of  tbe  leaderahip  of  Richard,  beRan  to  stnmsl*  ^■*'> 
bonx  Bamlah  to  Joppa.  At  hat,  on  Saint  Hilaiy'i  daj,  the  eenatU 
determined  to  retreat,*  and  to  oooni^  AsobIod,  or  wen  to  imada 

■  Bohadln.  Itl.     S)U«din  nttMUd 
tram  JtunUh  to  lAltoon  on  tbe  All) 
ul  October ;  BuitUi  mai  Lfdda 
oondanuMd    oo  lb*  2Stfa  HpL     no- 
hMUn.  909. 304. 

■  Bobadin.  9)0.     Tlw  dMtrMifaMi 
ot  latnMU)   itBB   b«gnn  a*  aMJ;  aa      tniqaM   d, 
Ootobva.    Ibid.  MM.  ^ 

•  Bovadu,  Udi  pe.  S98.  999. 
vol.  tL  B. 

■  tt  ia  to  tbb  paint  at  tiuM  Ibat  lb* 
tlarj  UU  bj  JolDTllU  led.  Dtdot,  ParU, 
18G8.  p.  mi  1*  lo  U>  relund.  If  U  U 
tni>.  It  Uioultl  tn  oonifaMd  «ltb  lb* 
tiUw  ivport  lolit  ti7  Itnwdklot  PelM- 
boitiujch.  U.  7St.  -U  atlrtnal  leor 
Ipmt.  ei  Brt  la  roj  d'AoffleMnw  ta 
pnoiUra  batallk,  at  la  doe  da  Boor- 
aoliifna  Taatra  ^aAa.  i  toet  ba  itaaa 
)•  tey  da  Fnuwt.  IVwdla  qua  H 
•atolanldMnadapfaadNUviUa.  an 
)l  manda  da  I'oal  la  doe  i|aa  II  n'alaai 


._..__ Thata 

pad  eflba  (May  appUaa  IntlMtal 
aaaeadmnal:  w  n>(.  H.  &  p.  M» 
donolaaabowthadwiaiiilaaiii  a 
ba  tree,  b«a  H  la  Mrtala  iha*  ■ 
of  Ibe  rMMb  <a  Iteft 
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Egypt,  before  proceeding  to  take  Jerusalem.  Richard,  in  compliance 
\dth  this  decision,  immediately  moved  southwards,  the  French 
iMKding  him  a  very  feeble  support :  after  two  days'  march,  unim- 
peded by  the  Saracens,  he  came  to  Ascalon.  The  spring  was  spent 
in  the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  the  occupation  of  Gaza, 
Beit-Gebrin,  and  Tel-es-safieh,  which  were  deserted,  and  the  capture 
of  Darum  from  the  garrison  placed  there  by  Saladin. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  Conrad,  in  April,  reunited  the  con- 
tending parties  under  Henry  of  Champagne :  Guy  gave  up  his  claims 
to  the  crown,  and  another  march  to  Jerusalem  was  projected.  As 
the  first  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  second  fell 
at  a  still  more  unfortunate  time,  the  height  of  summer.  Richard 
going  north  from  Ascalon,  and  the  other  princes  south  from  Acre, 
the  two  armies  met  at  Beit-Niiba,  and  there  again  they  stayed. 
Again  the  council  was  divided,  the  same  arguments  were  brought 
forward,  the  impossibility  of  an  advance  was  proved,  Richard  himself 
being  convinced  of  it ;  the  French,  on  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
now  insisting  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  armies  had  hardly 
met  when  they  were  separated,  and  this  time  finally.  Richard, 
broken  down  in  health  and  distracted  with  the  conflicting  messages 
that  reached  him  from  home,  proceeded  to  Acre  on  his  way  to 
Europe.  Thence  he  was  recalled  by  the  attack  of  Saladin  on  Joppa ; 
he  added  one  more  splendid  victory  to  the  list  of  his  fruitless  glories, 
and  then  made  peace. 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  record  of  the  Crusade  given  us  in 
the  book  before  us,  and  the  other  Christian  histories.  From  the 
Saracen  writers  we  learn  the  details  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  that 
was  going  on  during  the  entire  course  of  it,  and  which  only  emerges 
from  time  to  time  in  the  narrative  of  our  author. 

Saladin  was  at  no  point  of  the  Crusade  secure  of  victory.  The 
armies  he  had  to  manage  were  almost  as  intractable  and  soluble  as 
those  of  the  pilgrims  ;  he  himself  had  no  violent  hatred  against  the 
Christians  :  nay,  if  we  may  believe  the  story  told  by  Hoveden,  he 
would  have  gladly  purchased  their  friendship  and  alliance  against 
the  rebellious  princes  of  Mesopotamia,  by  the  surrender  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  restoration  of  most  of  the  strongholds  of  Palestine.^ 


»  July  6,  1191  :  Hoveden,  f.  395, 
and  Bromton,  col.  1204.  Also  July 
14,  Bromton,  1206;  Hoveden,  396. 
Saladin  wanted  aid  against  Koth- 
beddin,  the  son  of  Noureddin,  whom 
these  writers  call  the  lord  of  Musse, 
by  which  they  perhaps  meant  Mosul. 
He  was  lord  of  Diarbeker.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  Kothbeddin  proposed  to 


them  an  alliance  against  Saladhi.  I 
may  as  well  mention  here  that  1  have 
quoted  Bromton's  compilation  gene- 
rally, only  in  those  passages  in  which 
his  account  represents  Benedict  of 
Peterborough,  as  being  more  easily 
referred  to  than  Heame*s  very  scaroe 
edition  of  the  latter  author. 
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Bat  vrbetbor  be  waa  Rincare  in  this  offer  or  not,  be  Uiaagfat  it 
adnnblo  to  tumporiM,  aoA,  being  woU  Koqiu^loil  with  tfat  dhidid 
ooonBcla  of  bia  enemiea,  to  pUy  them  off  one  agminrt  MwtiMt. 
During  the  siege  of  Acre,  intvrcoDree  more  or  Ism  friondlj  had 
talcon  plaoo  between  Ibe  tiultan  and  Bich&rd,  mA  on  one  ooeanoa  aa 
inten,-ion  wiu  armnt;ivi  botwtwn  Richnnl  an<]  Saphatlio,  whiofa  iba 
council  iorortereJ  to  prevent.'  Still,  presents  were  exidiMiged ; 
SaUdin  soot  snow  ami  (mit  tor  the  sick  king,'  and  the  ixMaMafMa 
wont  to  anil  (ro  until  the  massacre  ot  the  Baraoen  priaoiMn  pok  • 
atop  (or  thr  time  to  prodwdinijs  o(  more  than  donbttnl  conseqimefc 
The  only  resuli  ReetuH  to  have  been  to  create  a  anspidon  agiiait 
Riohani  in  Ihv  mind  of  hja  allioe. 

Ricbanl'a  nmgivin^  aa  to  the  final  auooeaa  of  the  etpadhias 
clearly  oriftinaUd  during;  tbo  inarch  to  Joppa:  both  portiw  tfaM 
measured  each  other's  atren^b.  On  tbe  8ti1  of  Septanbar,  lav 
days  before  tbo  liattle  of  Arsi)f,  Richanl  opened  nsgotiatioiH  wttb 
Saphadin.  Tbe  two  beroea  met  on  that  day,*  HenfrM  of  Tana 
acting  as  interpreter.  Snpbadin  iniguiml  on  what  torma  pMfli 
would  be  acorpleil.  UichanI  doiuanded  the  immediate  poanofaw  id 
the  whole  country.  Tbiti  wtu  at  once  mfiinul.  Tbo  lajne  '^nttwt 
was  made  on  thi-  12tb  of  September,*  two  ilaya  after  tbe  arri^  of 
the  army  at  .loppn ;  and  thiK  time  thr  SnlUn  was  in  socfa  a  panh 
that,  nlthriiiKli  in  wonl«  he  flatly  refuMod  to  entertain  the  | 
he  constituted  hia  brother  Sapbailln  plouii>ot<inUary.  for  the  ( 
aion  of  a  traaly. 

Conrail  of  Monterrai,  aeeing  hia  downbU  oertAin  ia  tb*  •tcbI  of 
a  peace  concluded  by  Richard,  now  bef^an  to  c 


ttaphaUln  Morpl^  ti»  fnmmt  m 
oondiUon  of  bains  kUowad  to  BNli 
oiu  in  ntani.  n*  maMMcar  Ihis 
u^lnad  that  Iba  jw bI  AmMwI 
bM  Haladbi  nt  nma  bawka;  mtm 
wan  Bck.  and  t*|uind  to  b«  M  a* 
poQilr;.  >bk-h  h*  aakid  tephaila  H 
•MuL  Saphwlla  UmImA.  mJ  mti. 
'Tha  kii«  vaMi  Ae  nolwy  k« 
hlmMlI.'  On  Iba  int  o(  /aly  W  mat 
a  Hodam  mbU*«  ••  a  BriMl  to 
SaUdio:  a>UknnMRwlU>i«ilka 
licb  iltaa*  and  a/— wto.  p.  171. 

•  Jul;  4:  ButeAa.  in.  Oa  *> 
lElfa  of  Jul;  Blobari  m«1  mm  ta«fa 
anJ  hanlw*  Ml  Um  Mum  :  BiBMlna. 
B.  laOO.    Ob  Um  alal  of  Jalj  l^hMa 


'  Jaar  IT.  Bichard  Mhad  «n  Inter. 
«lcw  with  tWladln:  iha  luiiiwsr  wa*. 
'  KIdki  do  iiol  mwt  (or  cioiivatiatian. 
■  Ud^  lutn  Brrt  mada  a  traalf ; 


having  lalkxl  and  « 
■Ur  ap  Kir  It  KinK  Hldurd  dailrw 
thii,  tha  lennt  ot  paaca  uoil  (m 
nttlad  AnL  HorMvur,  *•  miul  hava 
an  ititerpntar  In  whom  wa  otn  bolli 
buat.  II  tbaaa  (wmditkvu  can  h* 
htlBllad.  by  Ood'i  wtll  «#  wtll  inaeL' 
Bohadln,  100.  Atlai  ihli.  (ratumt 
mawagii  wan  rubanirad.  batwtUiDut 
■Raet.  Al  tha  md  of  tha  niontli,  lb* 
Hullan  nmmi  tl.al  Saphadin  AoaU 
maal  Bidiard  in  Ihn  pUin,  in  Um 
pntenea  ol  both  armlH.  Th*  Chil*. 
Ilall  priiMM  hatlnit  Inlrrfrr^l  lo  pn- 
vanl  (hia  (p.  171).  lUchuil  eiL-UHd 
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Saladin.^  He  offered,  if  Sidon  and  Berytus  were  secured  to  him,  to 
join  Saladin,  proclaim  war  against  the  Franks,  and  besiege  Acre. 
Saladin  replied  that  if  he  would  give  proof  of  his  sincerity  by 
joining  the  Moslem  forces  at  once,  Sidon  and  Berytus  should  be 
given  him,  but  not  otherwise.  The  lord  of  Sidon,  who  acted  as 
Conrad's  ambassador,  was  magnificently  received  by  the  Sultan  in 
November ;  ^  he  brought  the  news  that  Conrad  was  willing  imme- 
diately to  break  with  the  Christians  on  the  specified  conditions. 

Side  by  side  with  this  intrigue,  the  negotiations  for  peace  pro- 
ceeded between  Bichard  and  Saphadin.  They  were  renewed  early  in 
October  ;  *^  on  the  16th  Saphadin  accepted  a  horse  from  Bichard ;  ^ 
and  on  the  18th  we  find  Bichard  considerably  abating  his  terms,  and 
in  fact  almost  appealing  ad  misericardiam.  He  said  that  Moslems 
and  Franks  were  alike  perishing ;  the  country  was  utterly  wasted  ; 
the  prize  for  which  they  were  contending  was  perishing  from  both 
of  them.  They  had  both  done  their  duty  as  warriors  for  religion ; 
nothing  remained  to  be  decided  but  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City 
and  the  True  Cross,  and  the  division  of  the  country.  Jerusalem,  as 
the  mother  of  the  Christian  faith,  ought  to  belong  to  the  Christians  ; 
the  wood  of  the  Cross  was  valueless  in  the  sight  of  the  Moslems : 
both  might  easily  be  given  up.  As  for  the  country,  let  Jordan  be 
the  frontier  between  the  two  powers;  only  let  there  be  peace.^ 
Saladin  replied  that  the  Holy  City  was  as  dear  to  the  Moslems 
as  to  the  Christians :  nay,  more  so,  for  thence  the  Prophet  took  his 
night-ride,  and  there  the  angels  were  wont  to  meet.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  retire  from  the  city  or  surrender  the  country,  which 
naturally  belonged  to  his  nation,  and  had  only  fallen  into  Christian 
hands  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Moslems.  As  for 
the  Cross,  it  was  indeed  a  scandal,  and  an  offence  to  God,  and 
could  not  be  surrendered  except  to  gain  some  great  end  for  the  true 
faith.« 

On  the  21st  Bichard  made  a  new  proposition  to  Saphadin.^  He 
offered  him  his  sister,*  Queen  Joanna,  in  marriage :  she  might  be 
queen  of  Jerusalem,  and  Saphadin  king,  if  Saladin  would  endow  his 
brother  with  Palestine,  give  up  the  Cross  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  leave  the  military  orders  in  possession  of  their  strongholds. 
This  message  was  sent  on  to  Saladin,  who  doubted  Bichard's  good 
faith,  and  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  pretend  acquiescence,  throwing 
the  onus  of  the  next  move  upon  the  Franks.     The  result  was  as  he 

>  Bohadin,  204.     Saladin's  answer  *  Bohadin,  207. 

was  given  on  the  4th  of  October.  *  Ibid.  207. 

*  November  3  :  Bohadin,  214.     His  •  Ibid.  208. 

interview  with  Saladin  took  place  on  '  Ibid.     209.      This    aatbor    was 

the  9th :  Bohadin,  217.  himself  the  messenger  who  brought 

'  Oct.  5. :  Bohadin,  204.  the  report  of  this  offer  to  Saladin. 
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axpMled.'  The  lady  refused  to  marry  n  Moalem  ;  SftpfakdiB  BMl 
booonM  A  Cbristian  ;  Lbo  qnMtioD  of  poMo  migbl  reDuun  opaa  tnifl 
m  dedded  answer  could  be  f^vea.  Bapbftdin,  howevsr,  did  not  kok 
on  Umm  negotiations  as  binding  him  to  padfie  oondooL  On  tbi 
6th  of  November'  wu  find  Ricturd  remanatratin};  witb  him  M 
Mcount  of  the  ambuscade  laid  for  fain  forops  at  Borobwe.  Al 
interview  between  thb  two  prinofot  riMulled  from  ifalB.  Tbtjr  mat  on 
tbo  8tb,'  bat  with  no  other  issoe  than  to  incraaM  the  odinin  apaii^ 
Uiohartl  among  tfa»  princ««  of  the  Cmiwde.  Haladin  lafaaed  to  «■ 
him.  and  his  demands  were  further  abated  to  a  raqnaHt  that  ikt 
country  Hhould  be  divided  betwean  himMilf  and  Saphadla.* 

On  tbi-  llth  of  November*  tbe  Bnlian  bud  Uie  rini  propowli 
(if  Conmd  and  Itichard  before  hiB  oouneil,  and  thoaaaf  Ibt  Uaf  whb 
accepted.  K»[>liadin  might  marry  Joanna,  and  the  two  dunld  tmm 
the  whole  kingdom  botwc<eD  them.  Richard,  alamBd  at  Iha  amtft 
anoe  of  an  oiTer  which  conlil  not  tm  earri«d  out  without  cowteg  Ub 
with  ihame,  and  of  the  foeaibility  of  which  he  waa  bj  no  mm  mm, 
infonned  tbn  Kult&n  that  thti  queation  nuut  be  nhmd  la  the  pift. 
Joanna  waa  a  widow,  and  oonld  not  be  ramarriad  whfaoBl  the 
apostoUo  ■auotlon  ;  but  if  conaant  wara  refnaed,  Elaaoor  of  Brilfclgt 
hi*  niaoe,  would  be  a  fair  bride  for  ^phadin.  aod  M  aba  ■•■  ■ 
iwidaD  in  his  ward  no  papnl  consent  nwd  be  sued  (or. 
tbe  IKIh,*  replied  to  thio  that  ho  could  listen  to  no  « 
bia  brother  would  have  the  qoara  of  Sicily  or  noD>  at  all.  Bt  •( 
tbe  oama  time  renewed  the  planipotaitiary  authority  ot  Un^faidiB, 
aad  gave  him  iDslmotiofu  to  temporisa.  No  more  «u  mii  atKt 
thii  about  tbe  mairiaga.' 

Danog  the  \nDter  niODtba  Um  iaterooiiraB  aaana  Id  faav*  1mm 
broksn  off.  BaladJn  disbanded  hia  lonm,  and  naiaiMd  ia  panie  al 
Jenualem ;  the  Cnuadars  wtn  perishing  at  Raodab.  Eariy  ia  Ihs 
•prlag  Kichard  made  a  new  Irid  (or  peaoo. 

On  the  fiOtb  of  Mar^  1198,*  Henfrid  of  Tofon,  ami  Abofaakar 
the  gatekeeper,  reopened  negotiations  in  bahali  of  Ricban).  '  II  kw 
bean  agreed,'  ihey  slated, '  that  we  should  diiUe  Palaaline ;  w  U  il : 
let  Jerusalem  be  oan ;  you  can  keep,  U  you  lika^  tba  i 
Ba-Bdira.'    A  weak  lalar  Bahdln  antwved  th 


out  with  8 

hy  our  MlbM.  whn  b4i«Md  Itel  I 
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conditions,  he  was  willing  to  treat.  '  You  may  have  the  church  of 
the  Resurrection,  but  the  city  and  citadel  of  Jerusalem  must  be  ours.* 
This  was  inadmissible,  and  the  matter  again  dropped.  Saladin  was 
besieged  by  the  messengers  of  Conrad,  and  at  the  same  time  pressed 
with  an  insurrection  in  Mesopotamia.  He  agreed  on  a  peace  with 
the  marquis,^  and  left  Richard  to  the  conquest  of  the  south.  If 
Conrad  would  break  with  the  Franks,  he  should  have  a  treaty  on  the 
terms  that  Richard  had  refused,  Ascalon  not  being  included  in 
the  surrender.     A  week  after  this  Conrad  was  assassinated. 

After  the  second  retreat  from  Beit-Niiba,  Richard  again  lowered 
his  demands.  He  was  now  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  <^  the 
Crusade,  and  anxious  to  return  home.  The  Franks  of  the  kingdom 
were  neither  desirous  of  his  aid  nor  worth  his  trouble  :  if  he  could 
but  get  an  honourable  peace  he  would  be  content.  He  declared  him- 
self ready  to  accept  Saladin's  terms ;  Count  Henry,  the  newly-chosen 
king,  should  be  his  friend  and  ally ;  the  Christians  should  have  the 
Gbly  Sepulchre,  the  coast,  and  the  plain,  of  which  they  were  now  in 
possession ;  the  Saracens  might  keep  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
hill  country.  These  were  Saladin's  own  proposals  of  the  last  March, 
but  the  Christians  were  now  much  stronger  in  the  south,  and  Ascalon 
was  a  new  bone  of  contention.  Ascalon,  Saladin  answered,  must  be 
destroyed.  Richard  would  not  hear  of  this;  but,  seeing  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  retain  his  conquests  in  the  south,  he  ordered 
Darum  to  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  remaining  strength  of  the 
Crusaders  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Ascalon.^  The 
Sultan  resumed  hostilities,  and  the  contest  of  Joppa  followed. 
Richard  now  saw  the  bitter  truth  :  he  was,  in  fact,  at  Saladin's 
mercy.     After  an  ignominious  entreaty  *  for  compensation  for  the 


>  Bohadin,  223,  224.  Saladin  re- 
ceived  the  last  proposal  of  Conrad 
on  the  21st  of  April ;  returned  his 
answer  on  the  24th  ;  and  received  the 
news  of  his  death  on  the  1st  of  May. 
On  the  15th  of  May  Saladin  received 
an  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Isaac 
Angelus,  proposing  that  the  True  Gross 
should  be  given  up  to  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  other  holy  places :  on 
these  terms  he  was  ready  to  make  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  Sultan,  and  join  him  in  invading 
Cyprus.  Two  days  after,  the  Sultan 
returned  answer,  rejecting  utterly  the 
imperial  proposition,  and  adding  that 
he  had  refused  to  sell  the  Cross  to  the 
king  of  Georgia  for  200,000  pieces  of 
gold.  Bohadin,  226.  The  same  em- 
peror had,  in  1190,  offered  to  open    a 


mosque  in  Constantinoide,  and  in- 
formed Saladin  in  triumph  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  German  Omsaders. 
Ibid.  p.  180.     Dioeto,  642. 

'  The  chronology  and  authorities 
for  this  negotiation  are  given  in  vol. 
R.  S.  p.  898,  note  1. 

*  Aug.  27.  '  Abubeker  related  that 
he  had  had  a  private  conversation 
with  the  king,  and  that  he  had  said  to 
him,  **  Entreat  my  brother,  Al  Malek 
Al  Adil  (Saphadin),  to  see  how  he  can 
procure  for  me  and  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Sultan,  so  that  he  shall  not 
grudge  to  yield  Ascalon  to  me;  for 
then  I  shall  immediately  depart. 
After  that  he  will  have  to  do  only 
with  a  small  handful,  from  whom  he 
will  easily  take  away  these  countries. 
I,  for  my  part,  have  no  other  object 
than  to  save  my  own  reputation  among 
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npen»ea  of  AsmIod,  hti  vh  oompolled  to  agna  to  tbs  i 
tbftt  place,  oext  in  import&Doe  to  Acre  itself.  A  trnoe  foe  Ihna 
jeara,  so  parcluuHMl,  viu  llit>  Inme  and  impouint  oonclaaioa  of  lUa 
grottt  and  ooslly  under lakinK.' 

By  thia  agreement  tlK<  Cbristianii  ramoiDed  in  powamoa  of  tjn, 

Gasal  Vmbert,  Aero,  Ilaipba,  Ceoare*,  Anflf,  and  Joppft;  but  Ibair 

occupation  was  strictly  confined  to  tbe  couit.     The  inliuwl  Mpfmta- 

aaoofl  of  thoM  lonlslii|M  wtire  withhold  by  the  Sult&o  :  Nuarelhand 

L  Sspphoria  were  excopt«<l  from  the  cession  of  Acre,  Vohna  (Ibelui)aBd 

I  Kujdeljaba  (^limlNil)  truin  that  of  Joppo.'     The  caaal  of  Mam,  ea 

'    ttie  road  froca  Joppa  to  Jerii§aleiR,  wbm  tbe  utmost  limit  of  iahod 

occupation    allowwl  by  Saladin  ;  and  it  wan  not  until    Um  iay  m 

which  the  treaty  was  signed  that  he  consented  U>  ibe  retaatkm  of 

I^da  and  EUniUb  as  oouipanMtion  (or  the  walht  of  Aaoalon.*    T» 

~iwe  conoeasioni  he  aftorwards  added  the  gift  of  tuumooii  to  BaUni 

id  bis  wife  Qoeen  Uarjr,  and  that  of  Sarvpta  to  Reginald  ot  tUdca.* 

Tbeeo  towns  repiMonlod  the  fruit  of  the  whole  labonr  of  Eofofi 

during  five  years,  of  the  expenditure  of  an  anpar&Ualed  amottBi  o( 

life  and  tmuiiin:,  ot  the  aovoral  Intrigues  in  the  conflicting  inlanaM 

of  the  native  and  foreign  PnuikM,  and  of  tbe  extnoidinary  jmiimim 

of  the  graateet  aoldien  of  Christendom.    The  Weat  thnr  llaeU  wtik 

•U  its  Rtnogth  upon  the  Eaat,  and  rwoUod  brokeo  kod  diifiirilri, 

mora  by  ito  own  divisions  than  by  any  irreeislible  faarriar.     All  aaigt 

Tjre  and  Acre  was  won  by  Bichanl. 

Tbe  length  to  which  these  remarks  have  run  must  bo  my  « 

for  not  having  discussed  the  two  important  questions,  whsl  « 

8  and  what  were  the  consequences  of  iha  Cnuadfla  in  Em 

l«Bd  more  espooiallj  in  England.     The  scene,  however,  ot  tl»  « 

f  Wtion  of  the  present  book  is  external  to  England,  wfatkt  Um  t 

ment  ot  those  subjcctn  belongs  more  properly  lo  a  wuric  ( 

llirvi  jnui  frotn  thr  i 

Boludin.  p.  iSV,  OkU 

ol  Um  iraee  Item  Ihsdarsd  a 

'log.  M.   I 


■  For  til*  iltUllii  of  Uii*  nefoUUiMi. 

sea  ooL  a  8.  p.  ^n.  Doto  T.  Tha  IniM 

wulo  b^  acootilliiB  to  R.  da  Dlocta. 

[  *.  SM.  siul  W.  H*«burth.  U.  87.  tor 

**  m  i^ja,  s4id  ifan*  botm,  lo  bagla 
n  Iha  (oUoMntf  EuIst:  and  Det*- 
.  I.  tW.  mjt  ttui  il  ma  lo  Ual 


^AMn«a,M. 

•  SiM.  >:  Bola4lB,  HL    Am 

ie«  to  B»*wIm.  4at.  and  AWtM 

SBtwu'  Jb<WTTte.O>tod.  ITMt,  li 
In  naird  In  bmm*  Itr  iI  ~ 

AMaUi.  TUs4odllMp 
forlluti         -  - 


Twk>. 

•  Ont.  W.   T>i.  af.  MaMae.A. 
Oniaiid:    AmflMImm    — --^*   -* 
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immediately  with  the  internal  history  of  the  kingdom.  I  may  be 
allowed,  however,  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Crusades  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  movement  as  religious  as  the  Reformation,  and  much  less 
connected  with  political  objects,  and  to  have  shared,  with  almost  all 
purely  religious  movements,  in  the  baneful  results  which  seem  in- 
separable from  any  source  of  popular  excitement.  As  to  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  Crusades,  a  generation  which  has  witnessed  the 
Crimean  war,  and  traced  in  its  causes  and  course  no  indistinct  parallel 
with  the  events  of  the  third  Crusade,  cannot  suppose  that  they  have 
ceased  directly  to  affect  the  history  of  the  Christian  world,  although 
the  state  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  differs  little  from  what  it 
was  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  undertook  the  conquest. 

As  for  the  indirect  consequences  of  these  great  undertakings,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  affected,  and  still  remotely  do 
affect,  almost  every  political  and  social  question.  To  treat  of  them 
in  all  their  bearings  would  require  a  great  work,  and  no  satis^tory 
sketch  of  them  could  be  compressed  into  the  bulk  of  a  Preface. 


CHBONICLES  AND   BIEMOKIALS   OK  THB 

REIGN   OF   RICHAKD    I.    Vou    U. 
EPISTOL^  CANTDARIENSES.    t-o.  Utn-llW. 


ITm  i^T«  rohitno  eonUim  IctMm  of  thn  Prior  mad  Caatmat  of  0 
CboMh,  Cuitcrbnry,  daring  Kichkrd  I.'i  rtlgn.  Tb*  hMi 
Cfaurcb  at  E(>({luld  during  lhm%  nign  '  is  ft  reeord  of  flva  gn 
Mtd  ftppwli '  which  uv  eotinitct«d  witfa  th«  MeUalMtlc*!  ^ 
Uonry  II.  Tbajr  ue  aJiK)  valuable  aa  throwing  llgtal  on  Um  * 
of  Church  and  Sut*  in  tha  rvign  of  John.  Qialiofi  Htobba  In  llw 
following  Probca  aketehM  ihc  hlitory  of  Klonuilciam  in  EmglanJ,  urf 
Uya  iqiAeUl  rtraM  upon  tha  ■truggliM  which  in  Norman  ami  Ai^vria 
tiwM  nroM  bMw»«n  PopM  tiod  Eii^liiih  kinga.  The  conLmat  wiiieb  ba 
dntwa  b«tw«wi  iha  Uoliea  o(  iba  Court*  of  Buum  and  KngUud  in 
H«nrj  ll.'a  rvigii  \*  lIlnininatiDg,  and  (ha  whola  Pr*tao«  wilt  ba  raad 
wilh  ktpH  iniamt.] 


TiiK  tiifitor;  of  monutlc  and  otbar  reUgioua  MUliU«hiiMDta  is 
England  diflsn  in  yarj  mtay  respects  from  that  of  aiiuiUr  iai 
unoiig  thow  nAtiona  whieb  had  Iwun  civiliwMl  mad  M>tUad  > 
of  tbe  BqiuU)  empira.  Whatever  rani&ins  o(  aach  c 
SstUoment  exiiUd  in  Britain  iift4ir  tbo  dcpiirttu*  ot  ifaa  I 
were  Bwept  away  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  invuion,  and  Ilia  wort  al 
civiliMtion  and  Christianitj  had  to  ho  bognn  from  tba  *'"g'triitiig  ia 
the  aixth  and  seventh  oentariea.  The  oonvamoa  ot  Eoflaiid  •■■ 
oooompliKhnl  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  numlu  ■ilbar  of  Iht 
Roman  or  of  the  Irish  school ;  end  thus  tba  tnonaatw  '■"*'*"%- 
vaa  not,  at  among  tha  oarlior  convDrtod  nation*,  an  ioDofBtfam  wfaUh 
naked  ila  claims  for  raverenoe  on  (he  autotiQr  or  aaoelidsm  ol  in 
proftmon ;  it  waa  oo«v«l  wHb  Cbristiwiity  itaU ;  it  wm  tlia  faanU 
of  th«  noBpel  to  kings  and  peoplo,  and  addsd  llw  ri^  o(  giaHlaii 
to  that  of  rdigknis  raspoct  or  mipentitiooa  aw«.  Ronei  tha  ayilMl 
oocn[riad  in  England  and  in  tfa*)  ooontriaa  ooanrtad  by  Kn^U 
miaoionariee  a  poailion  mora  raally  bonoorabb  ami  baUw  nainlaiMl 
than  abawbar*.  Although  thamonaalerica  of  Pranea  aod  Italy  mn 
larger  and  politically  mon>  pownrfnl  than  tboaa  oil     ~     '    ' 
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not  enjoy  the  same  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  nor  were  its  oonnex- 
they  either  so  purely  national,  or  nurseries  of  patriotic  spirit  in  the  muooMi  ufe. 
same  way.    It  may  be  added  that  whilst  in  the  Latin  speaking  ^uvf^ 
countries  the  history  of  monachism  is  one  long  record  of  corruptions  ^"^^ 
and  reforms,  in  which  constant  changes  and  the  institutions  of  new 
rules  were  insufficient  to  counteract  increasing  decline,  the  English 
monasteries  were  free  from  most  of  the  evils  that  prevailed  abroad. 
The  fact  that  no  important  new  rule  of  monastic  life  was  indigenous 
in  a  country  so  famous  for  the  number  of  its  monastic  houses  seems 
to  prove  that  no  crying  necessity  for  moral  reformation  was  ever 
made  out.    The  new  foreign  rules  were  at  times  freely  adopted ;  the 
Cistercian  rule  in  particular  was  extremely  popular  almost  from  its 
foundation,   but  the  more  ancient  monasteries  continued  to  call 
themselves  Benedictine  without  a  difference ;    and  although  the 
Cluniac  reformation  was  coeval  with  the  monastic  revival  under  Odo,^ 
and  probably  exercised  some  influence  upon  it,  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  formal  introduction  of  that  rule  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  great  influx  of  foreign  monachism  that  then  set  in  was  one  of 
the  smallest  effects  of  that  event  on  the  character  of  the  English 
convents. 

The  apostles  of  England,  Augustine  and  Mellitus,  Aidan,  Finnan  character  of 
and  Fursey,  Chad  and  Cedd,  Wilfrid  and  Egwin,  although  the  fashion  snguih 

lastii 

riaaart 
naoeuo 


of  their  tonsures  differed,  all  professed  the  threefold  obligation  of  miraK      ^' 
hnmility,  chastity,  and  poverty.    In  the  best  of  these  and  of  their  "' 


immediate  followers,  the  ascetic  and  the  missionary  characters  were 
happily  blended.  Their  devout  retirement  was  a  means  of  gaining 
rest  and  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  for  new  work.  Every 
good  missionary  must  be  an  ascetic ;  so  for  the  first  century  of  the 
conversion  every  monastery  was  a  mission  station,  and  every  mission 
station  a  monastery.  As  the  country  became  more  thickly  peopled, 
and  the  people  more  generally  Christianised,  a  settled  clergy  took 
the  place  of  the  missionaries.  The  settled  clergy  were  not  bound 
by  monastic  rule,  but  were  allowed  to  hold  property,  and  probably 
to  marry,  although  the  marriage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  at  so 
early  a  period  is  not  so  well  ascertained  as  it  is  later  on,  and  in  the 
ages  immediately  before  and  after  the  Conquest.  The  characters 
and  status  of  clerk  and  monk  were  not  so  sharply  separated  as  they 
afterwards  became  ;  the  Benedictine  was  but  a  lax  follower  of  the 


*  Odo  sought  the  tonsure  and  his  ssBC.  v.  p.  181.    Oswald  of  Worcester 

monastic  education   at  Fleury  in  or  was  educated  at,  and  iBthelwold  of 

about  the  year  942,  the  last  year  of  Winchester  learned  discipline   from, 

the  life  of  Odo  of  Cluny,  who  was  en-  the     same     famous     house.      Mab. 

praged   in   reforming  that  monastery.  Act.  SS.  ssbc.  v.  pp.  601,  709,  ^.,  and 

Ang.  Sac.  ii.  82.   Mabillon,  Acta  Sand.  HUt.  Rams.  ap.  Gale,  pp.  891,  892. 
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esr 


raid  of  8.  Benedict,  the  priust  tuul  not  yot  krrivad  at  Uh 
tad  iuxiiriea  of  an  independent  life  anil  definite  poaiton. 

As,  bowwer,  tba  nuvls  o(  misHion  work  bttuuno  \ou  exigwil.  ud 
the  eatablished  clergy  further  removed  from  roonscbiim,  «  ebaagi 
neceanrily  took  pUc«  in  the  oh»rKt«r  of  tiu>  meauttetim.  Soom 
beeann  the  oells  of  anoborilee,  u  Lindiafame,  Cnnrlaiid,  and 
Gtastonbnrjr :  eome  became  Mhools  of  leaimiDg,  ae  Caiilariiiu7  aad 
UalmOBbnry.  The  iipirit  bronght  hj  Theodore  and  Adriao  fnlo  the 
south,  and  hj  Benedict  Blscop  into  the  nnrth  of  RngUnd.  o 
a  striotor  nUeof  lift)  with  the  love  of  IfArninj;,  cultivation  of  n 
and  toot  in  Msooiation  with  the  world.  Theodoi 
■dministntivefoynderof  tbo  Church,  and  hiH  introduction  of  li 
Into  the  oountr;  fell  most  fortunately  at  a  moment  whco  the  ■■] 
of  miflsionar;  advontnre  began  to  look  abroa<)  for  fresh  fieUt  of 
work,  and  but  for  this  the  mooaateriea  would  have  snnk,  one  aad 
all,  into  the  follies  of  n  Htiipid  ami  mischieTous  asodtidsm.  TUe 
leamod  period  may  be  oonadered  to  have  extended  from  tba  )w 
669  to  the  middle  of  the  following  century  in  thesootb  Ot  KnghiT ; 
and  about  fifty  years  longer  in  the  north,  wbani  Uie  srumpla  of  Bali^ 
and  the  munificence  of  Archbishop  Egbert  and  his  s 
an  influonoe  on  the  cultivation  of  letten  which  at  onee  enl 
and  expired  in  the  glories  of  Alcuin. 

The  better  portion  of  the  monastic  spirit,  wUeb  wm  miAm 
devoted  to  learned  pursuits  nor  lost  in  the  aeeetidam  of  tht 
marshlands,  found  abundanoe  of  misinonary  work  in  Gennaajr  anJ 
Priealand.  Bonifaoe  and  his  companions,  although  paraonaDy  mi 
in  principle  far  mora  self-denying  than  the  monks  th^  IsA  at  hon^ 
and  Ld  theoiy  quite  as  mnch  devoted  to  the  mooastlo  ideal,  van 
praotioally  guided  by  earnest  Christian  Ksal,  and  abowad  nnvaariaj 

ustry  in  th^  great  work.  No  man  saw  mon  olaarly  Ihaa 
spoke  more  plainly  ot  the  evils  inbereDl  La  Iba  n 
tjatam  where  H  depends  on  aaeettdam  alone  :  the  ntb 
&t  tbe  prayers  of  men  wboae  hands  do  not  work  for  the  tbbifca  t)^r 
pray  for. 

The  middle  of  the  eighth  century  witncamd  a  rapid  dagaaantlM 
in  ninniuitic  discipline  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  begilt  lo  eaa  man 
clearly  the  demarcation  between  the  chanelar  of  tbo  mnn— tin  «i 
that  of  tbe  secular  priest :  the  monaetery  beoomea  distiagolabad  tmm 
the  college  of  clerks  and  the  catbadml  miDsler.  Tbe  Oooaofl  «t 
Olovaaho,  of  747,'  marks  both  tbe  inereaaa  ot  aalflihnm  aaj  n- 
■InilvaBeaain  the  monks,  and  thn  rnlnnn  iif  rlw  iilaigj  aniiiallj  hiwi 
bond.  An  attempt  aeema  to  have  been  nadi^  pntaUy 
t  in  the  remoastnuiooe  of  Bcde  and  Bofufiw^  lo  HdMi 


■  Sptlm 


1.  Cone-  1-  Ut.  **. 
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the  true  monasteries  to  the  Benedictine  model,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  fraudulent  perversions  of  religious  foundations  to  serve  the  ends 
of  secular  avarice.     Almost  at  the  same  time  the  institution  of  a  instttation 
new  rule  for  priests  living  in  community,  a  measure  the  credit  of  °^  "•°*»°" 
which  is  due  to  Chrodegang,  archbishop  of  Metz,  gave  to  the  clergy 
who  were  not  under  monastic  vows  a  dignified  and  creditable  status 
which  they  had  not  before  possessed.     This  system,  although  never 
introduced  in  detail  into  England,^  served  as  a  model  on  which 
colleges  of  clerks  or  canons  were  incorporated,  and  quickly  com- 
mended itself  to  those  who  wished  the  clergy  to  do  a  good  work  in 
the  world,  and  to  retain  the  advantage  of  monastic  superintendence 
and  corporate  feeling,  without  the  trammels  of  a  rule  which  hindered 
their  practical  efficiency.     The  monks  and  priests,  who  had  until 
now  lived  together,  separated.  Their  rival  churches  began  to  rise  side 
by  side  in  the  larger  cities  :  disputes  arose  as  to  ancient  gifts  of 
property,  whether  they  belonged    to  the  clergy  as  clergy,  or  to  the 
monks,  the  successors  of  those  who  had  been  both  monks  and  clergy- 
men ;  and  whether  the  original  foundations  of  particular  houses 
were  or  were  not  monastic.   The  popularity  of  monachism  began  to 
decline,  and   the  charms  of  the  secular  life  to  draw  away  many 
from  the  stricter  rule.      In  787   the  legatine   Council  ordered  by 
special  canon'    that  monks  should  live  monastically  and  canons  Decay  of 
canonically.     The  dark  age  of  monastic  history  had  already  set  in,  fouowed  ap' 
and  the  veil  drawn  forcibly  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  Northmen  ^JiSuolTof 
and  Danes  from  790  to  870  closed  on  a  state  of  things  so  obscure  °»~""^» 
as  to  be  unable  to  reveal  its  own  condition. 

The  ninth  century  in  England,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  is  a 
blank  as  to  learning,  sanctity,  or  practical  activity.  Swithun,  the 
one  saint  of  the  period,  is  vastly  more  mythical  than  the  most 
obscure  of  the  heroes  of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  Learning 
had  reached  the  point  at  which,  south  of  Humber,  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  man  who  could  read  Latin.^  Devout  men  spent  their  active 
energies  in  pilgrimages  to  Rome  rather  than  in  doing  their  duty ; 
and  when  the  Danes  came  in  force,  they  fell  on  an  enervated  and 
almost  defenceless  people.  Monachism,  for  good  or  for  evil,  had 
become  (so  far  as  the  scanty  notices  of  the  chronicle  teach  us) 
extinct  before  the  reign  of  Alfred.*  Period  at 

Very  few  of  the  religious   houses  which  perished  during   the  mOTS^hian 
Danish  wars  over  rose  again  from  their  ashes.     The  cathedrals  and  ^32St 

*  W.   Malmesb.  Oesta  Pontificum,      There  were  many  monasteries  standing 
lib.  ii.  p.  1548  (ed.  Migne).  empty  in  Asser's  time;  either  owing 

'  iSpelman,  Cone.  i.  294.  to  the  ravages  of  war,  or  the  contempt 

*  King   Alfred   in  Camden's  Scrtp-  into  which  the  regular  life  had  fallen. 
tares,  p.  27.  Alfred's  attempts  to  revive  it  were 

*  Asser :     Camden's     Scr,    p.    IS.  failures  ;  ib.  19. 
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city  Rionrutlvriu)!  wcni  ftlmnBt  the  011I7  oxcoptiotu.  Alfred's  li 
tton  at  Ath«lney  bore  the  name  of  n  moDMteiy,  uid  Maw  j/aim 
worn  token  hy  him  lo  Introduce  into  EngtAml  iMnud  monkf  (fon 
Fr&nce,  Fl&nders,  and  Oermnny.  The  attempt,  howcvar,  to  raMon 
nonachism  a^inst  the  aenao  of  the  niition  wu  pramatnra,  toA  Ht 
I  was  so  ilmoourafnns  that  hia  aon  Kdiracd  gave  tbs  Nnr 
Minster  of  WinoheRler  to  clerks  inatnu]  of  monks.  It  is  owtidH 
I  942  th<9r»  ven  no  rtml  Run<.ilictin««  in  EnffUnd  ; '  Odo, 
Oxwalilan'l  probahly  nnnstan,  Bau];hl  the  knowledftcof  troetliacipIiM 
At  Flentj,  which  hiwl  Ixwn  jiiirl  mfonncxl  iindor  thii  spirit,  if  doI 
oa^  the  name,  of  the  Cliiniac  revival. 

■^bim,  KM  intrnduntirl  by  DiinRttui  ami  worked  by  his  Jisd- 
•  ft  very  different  thiDR  from  what  it  hail  been  batim  tht 
IHIIilta.  It  wu  affgnwsive  and  Mlf-vwerling  in  an  eitmna  d«gn» 
It  eUnwd  the  Hghtn  and  terrltoriea  of  the  ancient  houMB,  and  intn- 
duoed  a  spirit  of  pomectition  and  tynvnny  altogotbar  torvl^  to  tbs 
anolenl  ohanotcr.  Althoush  It  had  no  r«al  preteDsion  to  repraMU 
the  system  nnder  which  U»>  conntry  ha/1  h««n  conwtad,  il 
look  to  itself  at  once  the  jireroi^dve  ncrbt  lo  natioiMd  snli- 
tsdc.  Not  oonlent  with  diiniin^  the  property  of  lbs  old  monaMsriM 
which  hail  fallen  out  of  cnltivation,  or  Kot  into  Iha  hands  of  tbs 
SMulnr  clerKy,  it  infiiatod  on  the  removal  of  the  Uttw  tiaa 
foundations  to  which  thuy  luvl  at  Inut  an  i«|nal  olaini.  It  siiHnd 
neither  spiritual  terrors  nor  the  conunanding  tempor*)  inflnsMflS 
which  it  hwl  ulitainul  rather  from  th«  Mitponitition  of  tbs  kiogl  thM 
from  the  ambition  of  the  prelates.  And  yet  it  had  ita  briifthi  rids; 
for  it  helped  to  euro  i^nint  defects  of  moml  discipline :  it  pnnmlrf  tbs 
Church  property  from  becoming  the  inheritoncA  of  a  distinet  prisiltf 
caiil«i :  it  proiluced  a  revival  of  natioRftl  ImrDing  ;  uid  it  slil)  iiMia- 
tainijtl,  notwithstHndin<i  an  occaaional  influx  of  torvign  nalcih^  > 
thoronffhly  national  npirit.  Thti  hiithop*  wvre  tb*  ■grata  of  tbs 
change,  and  they  acted  on  their  own  inbowol  anthorily.  do(  a1  lbs 
dIcl&tioB  of  th«  court  of  Rome.  This  nev  movonwt  lutad  as  loof 
lupreiuiu.-}  of  the  family  of  Edgv.  Cnnt  and  Harold,  ss 
I  pnctieal  men,  fonndal  collets.  Hdwanl  the  Confoaaor  rvvivad  U» 
r  monastic  spirit  with  whii^h  he  wm  himiielf  pwraded ;  and  lbs 
Bjntem  which  wax  cxtendod  and  conaolidated  by  Luifnna  WH 
Inuijnml«d  in  bit  mi(rn  by  the  new  foundation  of  WMtainsMr. 

The  sfTtict  of  thr  Norman  Con^aest  in  thU  ni 
and  importauL  It  owul  itai  character  indirectly  to  tba  two  p 
fnl  minds  that  were  at  the  bead  of  the  Church  and  8tal*.  T(1t^l^w^f 
■Kw,  In  the  moDsaterios,  socdetios  of  d^^nerate  Beiwdiotiiws ;  WD- 
liim,  DMtK  of  anti-Norman  fnaling.  Lanfranc  triad  to  Hlmilto' 
'  Anslis  Sunt.  U.  01.  19*.  Ac. 
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abuses  by  drawing  closer  the  rules  of  discipline ;  William  sought  to 
stifle  the  patriotic  spirit  by  setting  over  them  the  tools  of  his  strong 
policy.  But  turbulent  and  worldly  foreign  abbots  were  not  more  likely 
to  improve  the  tone  of  religious  society  than  rigorous  reformers  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  national  antipathy.  The  two  forces  did  not 
exactly  neutralise  one  another,  because  they  were  neither  equal  nor 
opposed  in  direction ;  but  the  combination  produced  a  result  that 
neither  William  nor  Lanfranc  could  have  calculated  on. 

For  a  long  time  the  English  spirit  in  the  monasteries  maintained  Besoitt  of 
itself  against  both  tyranny  and  reform.  They  hated  the  Norman  ****P**"®y 
invaders,  but  they  had  no  inclination  towards  Home,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Norman  invasion  had  succeeded.  At  the  time,  however, 
that  the  Normans  were  taking  deep  root  in  England  and  becoming 
amalgamated  with  the  natives  of  the  soil ;  as  their  interests  became  in- 
sular, and  their  policy  influenced  by  their  insular  interests ;  at  this  very 
time  also,  the  royal  and  the  papal  politics  were  diverging ;  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  amalgamation  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Home 
was  declining,  partly  from  the  failure  of  goodwill  in  England,  partly 
from  its  own  weakness. 

As  the  Normans  became  Anglicised,  and  the  royal  policy,  intern- 
ally at  least,  English,  the  monasteries,  still  in  opposition,  lost  their 
distinctive  characteristic  of  patriotism.     As  the  State  ceased  to  be 
influenced  by  the  court  of  Home,  the  monks  looked  to  the  court  of 
Rome  for  sympathy  and  assistance.     As  the  bishops  and  secular 
clergy  opposed  themselves  to  Roman  centralisation,  the  monasteries 
became  colonies  of  Roman  partisans.     Their  sympathies  and  anti-  AUenaUon 
pathies  were  all  in  common  with  Rome,  and  their  national  spirit  evapo-  monutio 
rated  altogether  to  find  a  fitter  and  more  permanent  abode  in  the  SenTtiSia 
necessary  organism  of  the  church.     So  long  as  the  pope  and  the  ^^ 
king  were  on  the  same  side,  the  monks  and  the  nation  were  opposed 
to  both  alike  ;  when  the  pope  and  the  king  quarrelled,  the  nation 
sided  with  the  king,  the  monks  with  the  pope  ;  hence  the  monasteries 
became  more  papal  as  the  State  become  more  national,  and  the  same 
series  of  events  made  them  less  English  without  becoming  more 
Norman,  and  more  papal  without  becoming  more  loyal.     Matters 
had  reached  this  point  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  II. 

The  monastic  cathedral  was  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  origin  of  the 
England.^     The  missionary  bishop,  himself  a  monk,  accompanied  oToLttid- 
by  a  staff  of  priests  who  were  also  monks,  settled  in  the  chief  city  of  *™** 
a  kingdom  or  province.     He  built  his  church ;  his  staff  of  missionary 
monks  became  the  clergy  of  that  church ;    the  church  itself  was 

*  There    were,    I    believe,    a    few      see,    Lucius    III.    ordered    that    the 
abroad  :  when  the  abbey  of  Monreale      monastic  order  should  be  preserved, 
in  Sicily  was  made  an  archiepiscopal 
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oalled  a  motustery.  As  the  miBsion  work  proKpared  tbtt  ( 
of  tb*  Urgv  tawDfl  were  oonverted,  and  setU«>]  clergy  who  wvra  fl 
monks  aodertook  thespriturd  ohnrge  nf  thmn.  En  timo  ttwonr- 
grown  diooems  war*  divided.  The  prinri[Nvl  church  of  th«  diilikl 
became  the  seat  o(  a  bishop,  who  mi^ht  or  might  not  ha  a  monk,  but 
who  fouod  hi>  episcopal  chair  placed  for  him  in  a  church  whieb  wh 
of  ntder  foundation  than  itself,  and  which  po«M«aed  a  chancier  thai 
be  ought  not  and  perhaps  had  not  power  to  infringa.  Tfaa  liagM 
Iho  sabdivision  of  tb»  orif^nal  dioctote  wm  dolayed,  tba  mof*  oMrlida 
ma  the  new  biahop  to  liml  himself  surrounded  by  a  itafTol  Meakr 
city  clerjcy.  Uii  cathwIraJ  uonlinuul  to  Iw  an  eslabbahiDaal  of 
secular  clerks,  and  whea  the  name  and  aaa|(e  of  cmoiriaal  Uls  oaini 
into  fashion  tbty  took,  u  a  nuitlvr  of  ootUM^  tb«  uma  nf  autam. 
In  this  way  it  happened  that,  whilst  tba  oewty-fooadad  mm  of 
Anglo-Saxon  biahopa  war*  placed  in  aeonlar  cburchos,  tba  origiaBl 
wtllamaiila  of  tba  Ural  uussionary  binhopa  rotainad  a  woiMirtB 
oharMter.  Canterbury  waa  thus  monaatio,  althongh  Bncbaalar  tai 
London,  founded  as  episcopal  seea  wthin  S6van  ymr*,  ««ra  Meqfar 
cathodraU.  Lindisfama  continued  monastic,  bat  Yatk  «m  aniailw 
of  clerks.  The  mother  church  ol  Ucrcia  was  the  mmiaslnijF  rf 
IHuma,  but  Lichfield  and  Uereford,  and,  as  far  as  wa  know, 
LaicMtnr,  Dorcfamter,  and  WoroMler,  wero  from  tb»  bagiontag  io 
the  bands  of  clerks.  ■ 

During  th«  early  stages  of  monaaticism.  briefly  ebi 
above,  this  distinction  was  practically  of  little  i 
and  clBrks  lived  together  comfortably  enough.  L«ler  on  tlM  ■ 
bishop  in  a  monastic  cathedral  kept  bis  duka  in  hbi  ptkea 
monks  served  tbv  cburob ;  tha  monaatio  biahop  in  a  • 
lived  as  abbot  in  his  own  bouse  and  prwidsd  m  biabop  la  ika 
church.*  In  the  further  stags  (rf  the  decline  of  moaacfaioB  Ite 
cburchos  camo  almost  antirely  Into  the  poaasasion  at  th»  Uahofi* 
darks.  As  reatond  monacbism  developed  its  man  smiwdw 
cbanwtar,  tba  monastic  bishops  in  some  cases  sdfced  oat  tba  nnlv 
dargy  from  tbe  aUbedrals.  At  Worcester  the  btabup'sdiur  aad  Ita 
oallitdtal  propar^  wero  tnuuforr«d  from  tba  onllaip  <4  S.  Patar  to 
■  Accwdinn  to  BedbunM.  Aog.  Hae. 


Beoto-trUli    a^MMa.   la    wUA 
Hdwp  wu  ui  •Ooriil  Um  BMaail 
lenfBd  fa7  ma  aUei.  ka  «hM.i 
erdlactolb*      nol  la  lb*   Uabep^  lb*   fufc^sl 
•  vMtad,  Is,  ol  wara^  ea^W 
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the  monastery  of  S.  Mary ;  at  Sherborne  and  Winchester  the  clerks 
were  compelled  to  embrace  the  monastic  life  or  to  retire  from  the 
churches.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  York,  London,  Hereford, 
Selsey,  Wells,  Exeter,  Rochester,  Lichfield,  Dorchester,  and  Thetford 
were  secular ;  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  Sherborne  were  monastic  ; 
the  mother  churches  of  the  north  and  south  had  retained  from  the 
beginning  the  monastic  profession.  The  chair  of  Augustine  had 
never  been  removed  from  Canterbury,  and  Durham  had  inherited 
the  original  character  of  Lindisfarne.^  In  the  former,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Bede,^  the  monastic  character  of  the  church  was  based  on 
the  authority  of  S.  Gregory,  and  before  the  Conquest  this  was 
understood  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  rescript  of  Pope  Boniface 
IV.'  Durham,  according  to  its  own  historian  Simeon,  had  been 
continuously  tenanted  by  a  society  of  mixed  character. 

The    cathedral    church    of    Canterbury    was    not,   however,   a  Monaatic 
monastery  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  S.  Augustine's  in  the  same  cbrist 
city  ;  the  latter  was  founded  for  monastic  purposes  ;  the  other  was  SSo^^^*"' 
the  mother  church  of  the  whole  kingdom,  its  monastic  character 
being  almost  accidental.      Hence,   even  in  the  strictest  days  of 
regular  discipline,  it  had  contained  many  clergy  who  were  net 
monks,  and  many  monks  who  were  so  only  in  name.     As  at  the  first 
the  essential  character  of  its  inmates  was  priestly,  not  monastic,  so, 
as  time  went  on,  their  successors  included  both  priests  and  monks. 
It  continued  a  monastery  in  name,  but  of  its  clergy  some  were  and  sketch  of 
some  were  not  under  monastic  vows.     Although  the  later  monkish  SeST    °* 
historians  contended  that  all  the  archbishops  up  to  the  Conquest 
were  monks,  it  is  certain  from  Bede  and  from  the  Chronicle  that 
they  were  not  uniformly  so.     Under  variations  in  the  characters  of 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  the  double  character  of  the  archiepiscopal 
familia  may  well  have  been  maintained,  so  long  as  no  jealousies 
sprang  up  between  the  two  constituents,  and  there  was  work  enough 
for   both.     It  is   not  easy   to  say  at  what  period    the  monastic 
discipline  at  Christ  Church  became  extinct.     Early,  however,  in  the 
ninth  century  we  find  Archbishop  Wulf red  allowing  his  famrMui  to 
possess  houses  of  their  own  within  the  monastery,^  and  to  dispose  of 
them  by  will  among  their  brethren,  a  state  of  things  quite  incom- 
patible with   the   rigour  of  Benedictine  rule.     The  pontificate  of 
Ceolnoth  (888  to  870)  is  the  date  fixed  by  the  monastic  historians 
for   the  so-called  usurpation  of  the  cathedral  by  secular  clerks. 

'  Simeon  of   Durham    (Twysden),  privilege  was  granted  on  the  under- 

c.  49,  50.  standing  that  the  brethren  were  still 

*  //.  A',  iv.  27.  to    frequent    the    refectory  and    the 
'  W.  Malmesb.,  O.  P.  i.  c.  1464  (ed.  dormitory :  so  that  they  were  not  yet 

Migne).  quite  secularised. 

*  Kemble,  Ck)dex   Dipl.  200.     This 
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Acconlint;  to  thia  tkirj,  Iks  Bvnber  of  the  monln  hsniig  bam 
reduced  by  sickness  tn  firo,  tb«  ArobbiNhnp  ordered  hli  chkpkini  ai 
tfae  prieata  of  Iho  cily  to  assist  in  divine  Mrrioo  until  be  eoaU 
properly  supply  the  cacAncids.'  This  the  oontiauk&os  of  «w  pc»- 
ventod  him  fruni  doing,  nnd  £tbelr«d  hi*  iuceeaaor  wu  Aata^lad  In 
n  liko  purpose.  Afl«r  nearly  two  oenturiea  of  MOoUr  oceapattoo 
Archbishop  £lfric  nucctiodM  in  rostorin^  th«  monki,  bat  of  Umm  «U 
hilt  four  are  s&id  to  have  shared  tba  martyrdcra  at  8.  JBUfhi^' 
From  lOlS  to  1070  a  curioua  Gompmniu  batweao  tfaeoc;  mad  hM 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  The  cbtuoh  was  »  moiuwtacjr,  uid  tbi 
inm*te«  bora  the  name  ol  monks,  but  they  did  not  keep  the  iiinn— titi 
role,  and  moreover  assumed  the  titles  of  a  secular  chapter ;  th«r 
premdent  was  oallod  a  de*n,  the  monks  wdto  alao  catbedrmt  omkhml* 
The  exact  truth  of  these  details  it  is  of  coarae  impossible  lo  teal,  bat 
ibey  contain  nothing  that  is  citbur  Iniprabahtu  or  inounmstent  with 
aaoertained  facta.  The  subject  has  been  raodered  obacnra  both  by 
the  partisans  and  by  the  enemiea  of  monachuu.  The  fonnor  hsf* 
never  allowed  the  most  poaitive  e\-idenoe  where  it  cUabed  with  thnr 
claims  of  supvrinrity  ai>d  antiquity :  the  latter  have  been  alnxv*  m 
unsorupulnuB.  But  it  would  seem,  on  a  carafol  cenaidaratuia  if 
what  is  said  ami  what  is  left  unsaid  in  trustworthy  records,  tfaat  tba 
body  which  Lanfrnnc  undertook  to  reform  was  in  name  "TT—tf*. 
whether  it  became  dixtinctively  so  under  jElfrie  or  had  bdme  iba 
title  through  varinuit  rtuctuntioD^  of  ilUciplinu  from  the  earliaat  tiaHi. 
It  was  unforlunitt«ly  tha  {oliry  of  the  monks  and  their  adnolM 
to  claim  an  ori^jinal  right  to  all  monastic  churches,  aod  lo  aggtanttB 
tbemsolvea  wht-nrver  they  could  with  the  occupation  of  tlioae  la 
which  they  had  noi  the  original  clum,  on  the  grotnid  of  tMr 
sanctity.  In  lbi»  way  no  pnutcriptton  s^nst  tbom  was  aUowad  Hi 
defeat  thdr  eiistinir  claims,  and  the  shorteet  prescripUon  IB  Ifaait 
hvour  was  prmited  against  tho  most  Just  claim  o(  tba  ncolata.  Ta 
turn  a  church  of  clerks  into  a  monastery  was  a  merit  of  K>Hl 
efficiency  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but  to  turn  a  momatery  into  a 
Moular  church  was  an  unheard-of  impiaty.  On  tUa  ftiaatfh 
Worcester  and  Winchester  changed  their  dteeipltna  uaim  OawaU 
and  £thelwoli) ;  anil  although  there  were  probably  ptbv  laaaaaa 
for  the  changes  introduced  shortly  bafon  and  after  the  Cong— <, 
the  role  that  a  claim  to  raperior  asoetie  sanctity  aattrely  auperariaJ 
aO  the  rights  of  property  and  presorfptioD  was  acted  npoo.  It  not  bf 
those  Norman  uid  Lotharingtan  btsbops '  wbo  attHaptad  lo  iam 


■  dhfen.  Bai.  ad   i 


ChtUtH  cyTisB.*    Chiosu  : 
((MTU*.  leu. 

'  Otw  >i  W(ilB,_I.«itrie 
Thotnu  SI  Terk. 
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the  use  of  a  common  dormitory  and  refectory  on  their  reluctant 
canons,  certainly  by  Gundulf  in  his  reforms  at  Rochester  and 
William  of  S.  Carileph  at  Durham. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  measures  of  Lanfranc  and   his  Lanfranc'8 
followers  in   the   reform   of    the    cathedrals  were   not  altogether  SfSsoSt 
spontaneous.     It  is  even  possible  that  the  original  design  was,  not  ^JJi^by 
to  turn  the  secular  ones  into  monasteries,  but  to  reduce  the  monastic  ^.teranderu. 
cathedrals  into  the  form  common  throughout  the  Western  Church.^ 
At  W^inchester  Bishop  Walkelin  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  expel  the 
monks,  which  was  only  defeated  by  a  papal  letter  forbidding  him  to 
molest  them.^     A  similar  letter  ^  is  extant,  addressed  to  Lanfranc  in 
reference  to  changes  reported  to  be  in  contemplation  at  Canterbury. 
It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  admonition  that  he  organised 
the  cathedral  establishment  on  the  footing  which  it  maintained  down 
to  the  dissolution.     The  alteration  was  quietly  effected,  the  dean 
becoming  the  prior  and  the  rest  of  the  unmarried  canons  accepting 
the  profession  and  position  of  monks. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  prestige  of  the  monastic  order  in  the  origin  of 
early  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  episcopal  of  mSma^' 
superintendence  was  exercised  by  men  who  were  in  many  cases  **  ** 
monks,  and  in  all  imbued  with  extreme  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  institution,  the  real  inherent  antipathy  between  the  two  ideas  inherent 
developed  very  early.     It  is  certain  that  in  the  Council  of  Hertford,  Set^remtbe 
which  was  held  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  678,  to  reduce  to  order  SSdmSna»- 
the  religious  organisation  of  the  southern   kingdoms,  this  was  a  ^°  ■!■*«»• 
matter  of  consideration.     The  third  canon  of  that  assembly  *  provided, 
*  that  as  all  monasteries  are  consecrated  to  God,  it  shaU  be  lawful 
for  no  bishop  to  disquiet  them  in  anything,  or  to  abstract  any  of 
their  property  by  violence.'     It  would  seem  from  this  that  difficulties 
had  already  arisen.     It  is  a  question  whether  any  of  the  papal 
exemptions  which  claim  so  early  a  date  as  the  eighth  century  are 
genuine.     Bede,   however,   records  a  privilege  of  Pope  Agatho  to 
Benedict  Biscop,^  by  which  the  monastery  which  he  had  built  was 
rendered  safe  and  free  for  ever  from  any  interference  from  without. 
The  monks  of  Peterborough  alleged  that  they  had  a  still  earlier  one,  0har»cter 
in  which  Pope  Vitalian  exempted  them  from  all  subjection  except  to  exemptions 
the  pope  of  Home  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.®     Evesham 

ii.  c.  1548.     Stubbs,  in  Twysdcn,  1708,  Ancient  Laws^  Ac.  pp.  180, 134. 

1700.     Hunter's  Ecclesiastical  Docu-  *  Eadmer,  p.  10. 

ments,   pp.    17,   22.      Foundation  of  *  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  821. 

Walt  ham  Abbey,   picf.   p.   xi.     It  is  *  Eadmer  (ed.  Selden),  pp.  10,  11. 

<jurious  that  in  the  only  places  in  the  *  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  6. 

Anglo-Saxon  laws  in  which  canons  are  *  Historia  Abbatum,  c.  6,  p.  320  (ed. 

mentioned  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  Hossey). 

dormitory    and     refectory.      Thorpe,  •  Chron.  Sax.  667.    Cf.  676. 
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poaaessed  two  lettera  of  Pope  CotuUnttue  conhrring  libntiM  at  tb» 
ctuuncUir  in  Inngtumu  mom  K'^ndilmjuunt  thfto  pnwiM.'  Tl» 
famous  eiemptioDH  of  8.  Aiigustino's  tit  Ciinterbiirf  hmt  Uw  dudm 
o(  Popes  AdeotlatuH  Kml  Afiatho,'  but  thuir  autbenUdtjr  wu  a  m»Utr 
of  quwtion  in  the  twelfth  c«Dtury.  In  &1I  these  euea  ezovpt  lb* 
first  there  is  great  room  tor  iloiibt.  Tbe  cbartnlftrjr  of  CbarlMy ' 
contftiiifl  K  bull  of  Pope  Agatho  to  B.  Erkeuwald,  whicb,  ftltfaoagfa 
Dot  free  from  soHpicions  chftrscteriHtics,  has  graatar  clmhn  to  b» 
rooeivsd  u  genuine.  Thero  in  aiuo  n  «iuitliir  gmnt  of  Fopa  OmmImi- 
tine  to  tbe  monasteries  of  BeruiouJsey  and  Woking,  which  ia  Umi 
in  the  niack  llook  of  Putarborough,  >  and  which,  m  ao  mooaa^mim 
are  knon-n  from  other  souroea  to  have  existfid  at  those  plaoH  befgn 
tbv  Conipicat,  is  exposed  to  very  slight  pmsiimptioQ  o(  foTf[W7.  Tlit 
two  laet-montionod  privilogoo  are  in  Btron^  oonlrast  with  tbe  laviik 
lK!!ito«-Ml)i  of  independence  that  appear  in  the  later  and  (orgad  cbarlatt 
of  exemption.  Thu  convents  are  to  elect  their  own  abbott,  bnl  tfaa 
canonical  power  of  the  bishop  of  the  diooese  la  not  to  ba  {aCnDfivd : 
tbe  upigcopal  uumination  ronsl  bo  paaaed  before  tbe  abbot  oan 
receive  benediction.  Tbe  bishop  is  carefnUjr  exoladed  from  uitar 
ferinfr  with  tbn  oilniinistration  ot  the  iDOUUtic  propart]'.  Tla 
exemption  was  supposed  to  make  tbe  monaaterj  iodepeodent  ot  tfaa 
diooeaan,  but  did  not  make  it  dependent  on  tbe  court  of  Rome  A 
ia  probable  (hat  to  this  extent,  and  do  fnrthar,  the  indepeadaDOa  el 
tbe  monaateriea  reached  before  tbe  Conquest.  After  that  enot  tfaa 
foreign  nystom  of  vxemptioDa  was  occasionally  Istroducud ;  tbe  graalar 
abbeya,  by  either  forged  or  genuine  pririlegee,  actually  aeqmnd 
indapendeDce ;  and  the  smaller  ones,  by  affiliadng  th«m*el\'M  to  OM 
of  the  now  ordera,  auch  aa  those  of  Cluny  or  Clleaux,  wUcfa  wen 
dependent  on  a  chief  abbot  or  on  a  geonal  chapter,  and  throngb 
tbein  on  tbo  pope  alone,  phMMd  tbomaelvoe  and  were  traquaolly 
atroog  eaoogb  to  maiptain  tbemaelves  in  a  aimihu-  poaitioD.  Tbaa 
boutfea  naitbar  were  in  obedience  to  the  bishop*  nor  coDtribntad  to 
(heir  revenaes  in  synodala  and  procuntiona,  nor  oooU  iba  faUhop 
oelebtate  masa  or  bold  synod  in  them  without  pannisaioD. 

The  cathedral  monaateriaa  looked  with  a  jealoos  eya  npoo  tbair 
privi]eg«d  flistera.  In  them  the  bishop  claimed  the  (heo  of  obfaol. 
the  right  of  prvaiding  in  tlie  tdeotion  of  tbe  offioen,  at  of  actaallj 
DomiiMiag  than,  a»d  tbe  abbot's  share  in  Uw  mMMgwMal  ol  tt» 
eetataa.  Ba  waa  (be  ptnona  of  bit  catbedr*),  aod  Umogfa  bin  ta 
tenant  in  chief  of  the  Crown  (be  tenure  ot  tbo  t 


'  Hlfl.  K*nfaiuii  lad.  Haoiaj).  iip. 
171.  tit. 
'  Ktnbam(ed.HaiidwiGk«),K).S4l 


'  itH.  CoUoo.  Iltoltliu  A.  li 
•  HS.  floe   AntH.  Ko.  M^k 
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was  defined.  Such  at  least  was  the  episcopal  claim,  confirmed  by 
the  language  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.'  The  monks,  unable  to 
emancipate  themselves  by  papal  privilege,  could  only  gain  an 
equality  with  the  exempt  monasteries  either  by  occasionally  in- 
fluencing a  pious  bishop  to  defeat  the  rights  of  his  successors,  or  by 
procuring  from  the  Crown  charters  of  confirmation  to  the  prior  and 
convent,  instead  of,  as  they  had  hitherto  run,  to  the  bishop  and  his 
monks,  the  bishop  and  his  family,  or  the  bishop  and  his  flock.  The 
vigilance  of  the  prelates  generally  prevented  the  latter  expedient 
from  succeeding,  but  advantage  was  frequently  taken  of  the  piety  or 
weakness  of  those  who  had  been  monks  before  their  consecration  to 
effect  the  former.  Hence  the  eagerness  of  the  cathedral  monasteries 
to  elect  none  but  monks  as  their  bishops.  The  see  of  Canterbury 
was  filled  by  monks  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  from 
Lanfranc  to  Baldwin,  with  only  two  exceptions,  William  of  Corbeuil, 
who  was  a  canon  regular,  and  S.  Thomas,  whose  monastic  pro- 
fession was  assumed  long  after  his  consecration.  During  this  time 
the  power  of  the  prior  and  monks,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  archbishop, 
increased  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  Lanfranc  had  either  actually 
separated  the  estates  of  the  archbishop  from  those  of  the  monks, 
or  had  confirmed  the  separation.  They  appear  under  different  heads 
in  the  Domesday  survey.  Anselm  bestowed  on  the  prior  and  con- 
vent the  power  of  administering  these  separate  estates  and  of  TbeoooTent 
despatching  in  common  council  all  the  business  of  the  house ;  in  bury  made 
this  was  included  the  right  of  holding  the  manorial  courts  on  their  ^S^t  by 
estates.^  To  him  also  the  convent  owed,  besides  liberal  gifts  in  ^"^*" 
money,  furniture,  and  land,  the  settlement  of  the  whole  oblations  of 
the  high  altar,^  of  which  Lanfranc  had  retained  half,  and  of  the 
xenia,  or  Easter  and  Christmas  offerings  from  their  manors,  which 
were  settled  on  the  cellarer  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  strangers.^ 
By  these  sacrifices  he  left  himself  little  more  than  a  nominal 
supremacy  in  the  chapter,  and  renounced  all  interest  in  the  revenues 
of  the  house  of  which  he  was  theoretically  abbot.  His  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  exempt  the  monks  from  the  authority  of  the 
archbishops,  but,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Eadmer,  to  prevent  the 
estates  from  falling  into  the  king's  hands  during  the  vacancies  of 
the  see.^  This  policy  was  easily  interpreted  by  the  monks  as  freeing 
them  from  subjection  to  either  king  or  primate. 

The  example  of  Anselm  was  followed  by  S.  Thomas,^  and  Arch- 

'  Lanfranc,  Dec r«M,pref.     Anselm,  *  Gervase,   1478.       Ansehn  appro- 

ep.  78,  p.  396  (ed.  Mi^ne).  priated  these  Easter  pence  to  the  work 

^  Eadmer,  p.  108.  of  the  church.     Eadmer,  108. 

'  Battely's  Canterbury,  p.  103.   MS.  »  Eadmer,  109. 

Lambeth,  1212.    Battely,  App.  p.  49.  "  Battely,  pp.  18,  19. 
Eadmer,  108. 
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biabop  Richanl.  who  hiul  \wtu  prinr  of  DoTsr,  k  i 

gift  and  ander  the  douiinion  of  the  catbednl.     Jtoth  of  tbaM  had 

surrendered  the  oblHtiun^  of  the  cliiirch,  which  during  lb*  titDa  of 

ftichard  included  the  imnienKe  treaaurefl  offered  at  ibe  tomb  o(  \m 

Kt.    Richiird  hail  further  nppropml«l  four  churcbM,  with 

their  ilepeodent  chapcla,'  to  the  uses  of  tbe  almonry.    Oiw  pritUig*, 

howe\-er,  seems  to  have  been  retainoil  by  the  orchbisbopa.  tbe  rifbl 

of  proMmtinK  to  tbe  cburcbsfl  on  tbe  estate  of  ibc  caovaot.    Tiit 

lupposed   by  tbe  monks   to  bv  a  usurpation  of  AnbUtfaop 

TbuolmUl ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  tbo  rtRbt  hAJ  «Tcr  bMB 

exercised  by  the  convent  without  the  nomination  of  tb«  anfabtahop. 

'~"™     S.   Thomas  retainvd    tbe  preaentations  in    his  own   baoda,'  lai 

although  Richard,  in  the  first  year  of  his  oonsecration,  p 

restore  thom,  G«r\'as<.<  the  chronidbr  admits  that  the  raato 

defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  archbishop's  elerita,  awl  thai  lh» 

convent  did  not  enjoy  its  rights. 

■i  SI    wa         It  is  no  wooder  that  iinder  these  ciroumsbincea,  and  owinf  lo 

<Mnu        tbe  frequent  long  abMencas  of  the  archbishops,  thn  nbedionoe  fnmiMlj 

duo  to  thom  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  voluntary  thing.    Tbe  daim 

.1  of  the  conrant  to  elect  their  head  was  put  fonrard  on  every  o 

I^^H^  and  yet  when  the  archbishop  was  elected  he  was  banlly  n 

^^^H  as  ■  member  of  his  own  church.     Although  bo  was  tba  ndor  tai 

^^^H  periorui  of   thv  cAttitvlml,  th«  prior  and  monks  claimed  lo  be  lbs 

^^^H  ohnrob  of  Canterbury.    To  tbe  convent,  aooording  to  tboir  abmmi 

^^^H  interpretation  of  the  oath  of  profvssioo,  avny  nawly-oonaaonlil 

^^^H  biabop  swore  fiddity ;  tbe  arebbisfaop  was  tittle  more  than  tb^ 

^^^H  mimater  and  monthpieoe,  and  wban  his  voioa  was  not  Ln  aoeoid  wHh 

^^^H  theirs  he  was  directly  disowned.    Tbe  martyrdom  of  S.  Tfaoow^ 

^^^H  which,  if  it  was  an  offering  at  all,  «»  oartalnly  an  oOsnag  lor  Uw 

^^^H  immunities  of  tbe  whole  of  tbe  clergy,  was  lookod  on  as  Ibe  radaop- 

^^^H  ti<m  of  the  church  of  Caotorbnry ;  tbe  cbnrcfa  of  Caalarbary  waa  Ifai 

^^^1  mother  ehuicb  of  England,  a  declaration  wfaieb,  bowwi  tnw  in  om 

^^^H  sense,  was  prvMsd  now  into  a  meaning  thai  was  tales  both  is  lav 

^^^F  and  in  fact. 

^^^^kta*>-  The  ititlux  ol  wtiUth  prodnotcl  a  corraspoulliig  lavish  and  Ivsa- 

^^^yEdB  rious  outlay.    The  hospitality  of  the  convent  beaune  (amoaa  in  aD 

^^^^^^_  the  WeaterD  Church,  from  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  wbo  ratomsd  (con 
^^^^^^^L  tin  abrina  of  tbe  martyr.  Tbe  intaroal  «xp«>dltiini  «m  als* 
^^^^^^^B  Immense.    Tbe  refectory  was  the  scene  o(  Uh  taost  •bonfaal  anl 


■  Ha  also  Nstond  Ihs  unia,  whicJi  Tb*  tiM  UuM  had  basn  ktrpn^riali 

ttsi  bavs  basB  ksM   bad   bj  tha  bale**,  sad  «•*•   laaBy  w*naJ   I 

[  an^Uitiop   itBsa   TbaofaaU'a    uisa.  Rlehaid. 

'  Otn.    len.       Tbs    abOMkai    ma  '  W.  WlB-BliBbM.od.Olha.f.1 

~  ~        ,    UoakUn.    ^nil  Owv.   168?.  !•».     8so  ato  i>  J 

■,  lis.  BalUly.  W.  iota  8.  " 
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tastefnl  feasting.  Seventeen  dishes  were  served  up  at  the  prior's 
table.^  The  servants  and  equipages  of  a  hundred  and  forty  brethren  ' 
were  numerous  and  splendid.  The  monastery  had  become  a  little 
town,  in  which  the  prior  was  supreme  both  temporally  and  spiritually. 
The  example  of  Canterbury  was  followed  by  some  of  the  other 
cathedral  monasteries,  and  the  struggle  recorded  in  the  following 
pages  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  to 
remedy  the  evils  and  discomforts  of  such  a  relation. 

The  first  tokens  of  the  strife  may  be  discovered  in  the  history  of  straggle 

between 

the  pontificate  of  Theobald,  in  1150.^  At  that  time  the  revenues  of  Arohbuhop 
the  convent  were  so  much  diminished  by  the  demands  of  hospitality  and  the 
and  by  the  ravages  of  war  that  the  prior  restored  to  the  archbishop  *^^*°^ 
the  administration  of  the  conventual  property,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Anselm,  begging  him  to  manage  it,  and  to  maintain  the 
brethren  until  better  times  came.  Theobald  began  by  exercising 
severe  economy ;  he  closed  the  convent  against  all  but  the  poorest 
guests,  and  fed  the  monks,  to  their  great  disgust,  on  coarse  bread 
and  vegetables,  sometimes  allowing  only  one  loaf  to  two.  The 
monastic  temperament  would  endure  none  but  voluntary  fasting ; 
speedy  repentance  followed  the  exercise  of  stricter  discipline,  and  the 
archbishop  was  roundly  charged  with  nursing  his  own  estates  at  the 
expense  of  his  flock.  Theobald,  who  had  undertaken  the  stewardship 
with  great  reluctance,  was  justly  provoked  at  this  absurd  accusation, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaint  of  the  prior;  the  convent 
appealed  to  Rome ;  the  archbishop  closed  the  monastery  and  re- 
strained the  monks  from  egress,  stopped  divine  service,  seized  the 
prior's  horses,  carried  off  the  charters  of  the  church,  and  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  brethren  who  had  been  chosen  to  prosecute  the 
appeal.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  he  compared  the  monks  to  dogs. 
The  mediation  of  the  prelates  was  shortly  afterwards  successful  in 
inducing  the  convent  to  renounce  the  appeal  and  the  archbishop  to 


>  Oiraldus,  Ang.  Socr.  ii.  480. 

»  Gervase,  1664.  The  number  of 
monks  expelled  in  1207  was  sixty-four 
(John  of  Oxenedes,  ad  annum) ;  thir- 
teen more  were  sick ;  there  were  there- 
fore not  more  than  seventy-seven  at 
that  time;  at  the  dissolution  there 
were  fifty-three.  Of  the  number  of 
servants  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea. 
The  cellarer  in  1322  had  thirty-eight 
servants  under  him  ;  and  the  chamber- 
lain and  sacrist  had  large  numbers  of 
people  employed  as  tailors,  furriers, 
launderers,  Ac,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  See  Sonmer,  pp.  108, 109  ; 
and  Appendix  35,  vol.  R.  8. 

»  Gervase,     1367-1369.        Gervase 


records  two  other  qoarrels  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  convent,  one  in 
the  time  of  William  of  Ciorbeuil,  about 
the  church  of  Dover ;  and  a  secoDd, 
between  Theobald  and  Prior  Jeremiah, 
whom  he  compelled  to  resign.  Both, 
no  doubt,  helped  to  embitter  the  feel- 
ing between  the  parties,  but  they  have 
no  particular  besiring  on  the  present 
controversy.  Peter  of  Blois  (ep.  216) 
states  that  there  had  been  a  continual 
hostility  of  the  monks  to  the  arch- 
bishop since  Anselm's  time  :  the  days 
of  Thomas  not  excepted :  one  of  the 
brethren  refers  to  the  ill  will  shown  by 
the  convent  to  the  martyr  in  No. 
cclxviii. 
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rsfltore  the  estatoa.  Hs  inBisted.  however,  on  tba  recigtifttaoa  ct  || 
prior,  vhicb  hu  etttmUsd  &[t«r  tbreo  yv^n'  litigation,  tbs  i 
b«jng;  n  drawn  game,  except  so  for  aa  bis  personal  Qsinlt]r  lo  I 
prir<r  was  gratifiod  by  the  roeult. 

Archbishop  Baldwin,  whose  misfortane  it  waa  to  nfum  Iki 
stniKKlo  t^t^r  the  position  ot  the  inonlcM  had  been  atnmgUuiMd  and 
tbeir  resources  increased  dorinfi  tba  pontificates  of  Tboaiaa  aid 
Richard,  was  a  man  of  xingiilar  Hanctity,  courage,  and  Ituuaaly.  He 
was  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  scbolars  of  his  tJina,  and  bM  liA 
bebind  him  worku  which  attest  bin  proficiraoj  in  tbo  atmliM  (4  tbs 
day.'  AcoordinK  to  Giraldus  Cambrwiais,*  who  knew  him  mO, 
altbon^h  it  is  not  easy  to  My  bow  far  h«  speakit  tba  tratb,  ba  waa 
an  austert),  melancholy  roan,  slow  to  anger  and  lampeimla  in  iha 
show  of  it,  wanting  in  seTvrity  and  firmness.  Atexandar  Uavaljn^ 
the  cross-bearer  of  the  martyr,  used  to  say  of  tba  three  archUahaft 
whom  he  bad  known  that  when  tbcy  came  to  town  the  first  plaa 
H.  Thomas  visited  was  the  ooort ;  Richard,  the  grange ;  Baldwin,  lla 
church.  He  was,  in  tact,  a  Cistercian  of  tbe  beat  sort,  a  nan  wba 
lived  but  little  for  tbe  world,  and  that  (o  maka  it  better.  A  oartiJa 
Infirmity  of  purpose  may  be  traced  in  bis  oaresr,  for  which  tba  nfU 
obangM  which  attended  his  promotion  may  aoooont,  if  tbsy  eanol 
excuse  it.  He  adapted  hunaelf  perhaps  loo  easily  to  tfac  qaiddy 
changing  otrcomstanoM  of  his  life,  and  so  fidlod  to  carry  ont  in  Ua 
higher  position  the  hopes  and  promise  which  bad  led  to  hia  alldiiii 
it.  According  to  Glraldns,  his  friend,  aa  wall  aa  to  Urban  ttL,  Ut 
bitt«r  ttuniRy,  be  was  mors  zealous  as  a  monk  than  aa  an  abbeli  M 
an  ablral  than  as  bishop,  as  bishop  than  as  archbiahop.  Is  lbs 
mouth  of  Urban  this  was  almost  praiaa.  Wa,  Jadginff  bin  by  i 
better  standard,  may  admire  the  honesty  and  dearaigbladneas  ia 
which,  as  an  abbot,  be  chose  to  perform  the  duty  nf  an  abboi  Illbv 
than  to  humour  the  pn^judicen  of  his  monki ;  and,  when  ba  *m«— 
archliittbop.  trinl  lo  du  hix  duty  rui  an  arohbisbopv  instead  of  playing 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  monastic  party,  a  course  which  would  km 
insured  bim  a  much  mora  qniat  lita,  and,  oonsidsring  tba  dnum- 
stances  of  his  d«»tb,  might  have  eotiiled  him  to  canofrisalioti.  Aa 
emna  of  tumpar,  banhnoss,  arbitrary  severity,  and  want  of  tae^  ol 
wliich  be  cannot  be  acquitted  m  tbe  evideaee  of  tba  Utters  (in  i«L 
~',.  a.),  are  not  parhaps  reaOy  iocontiatsnt  witb  iba  ttaancler  drawn 
of  bim  by  Ginddns.    They  seem  to  ha  asacUy  tbe  bolla  into  wfalA 
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an  unworldly  man  would  be  hurried  by  the  influence  of  unscrupulous 
and  interested  advisers. 

To  Baldwin,  as  a  Cistercian,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  an  archbishop,  The  state  of 
the  state  of  his  cathedral  monastery  was  extremely  offensive.     The  ohorch 
luxury  and  independence  of  the  monks  were  opposed  to  all  his  BaidwhT 
notions  of  monastic  sanctity:  his  own  claims  as  abbot,  so  highly 
estimated  under  the   Cistercian  rule,   were  practically  repudiated. 
The  once  famous  learning  of  the  school  of  Canterbury  was  now 
represented    only  by  Nigel   Wireker  the   poet  and    Gervase    the 
chronicler.      The  archbishop    felt    himself  to    be  an  unwelcome 
stranger  in  his  own  house ;  the  sense  of  personal  dislike  was  added 
to  determine  his  feelings  towards  the  monks ;  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  forced  upon  them  when  they  would  rather  have  chosen  Theobald 
of  Cluny  »  or  Odo  of  Battle.^ 

Still,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  attempted  any  The  imUga- 
measure  for  their  humiliation  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  suggestions  hi^'depeu- 
of  the  clerks,  scholars,  and  statesmen  who  surrounded  him  in  his  ^^^ 
new  position.     The  former  complained  that  in  a  monastic  cathedral 
the  archbishop  had  no  means  of  rewcurding  his  faithful  servants  with 
places  of  dignity  aud  profit.     All  he  could  do  for  them  was  to  enrich 
them  with  church  livings,  diverting  the  means  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  souls,  and  placing  them  in  positions  which  they  had  neither 
tastes  nor  time  to  fill  as  the  laws  of  the  church  required.     The 
scholars,^  such  as  Peter  of  Blois  and  Joseph  of  Exeter,  Baldwin's  xhein- 
kinsman,^  could  find  ample  room  for  regret  that  the  great  revenues  the  lohoian 
should  be  spent  on  idle  and  luxurious  monks,  which  might  maintain 
a  university  of  able  and  useful  students  ;  with  such  a  plea  Baldwin 
himself  had  much  sympathy,  and  the  poverty  of  the  infant  univer- 
sities   presented  a  disagreeable    contrast    to    the    riches    of    the 
monasteries.      But  the  statesmen,  the  court  bishops,  and  clerical 
lawyers   were   the  bitterest  enemies   of    the    monks,  whom    they 
regarded  as  the  avowed  maintainers  of  an  alien  jurisdiction  in  the 
country,  as  the  greatest  supporters  of  dangerous  and  disreputable 
immunities,   and  as  insurmountable  obstacles   to  an    equal    and 
uniform  administration  of  justice.     Both  king  and  church  were  from 
time  to  time  exasperated  by  the  claim  of  the  monks  to  elect  the 
primate,  a  claim  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  innovation, 
and  which,  if  granted,  might  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  miseries  of 
the  struggle  between  Henry  and  Thomas.      Urged   by  these,  the 

'  Benedict.  Peterb.  ad  1184.  Trojan  War,    Baldwin  intended  him 

^  Gervase,  1466.  to  be  the  poet  of  the  third  Crusade. 

'  Cf.  No.  clxx.  p.  146,  vol.  R.  S. ;  Gir.  Camb.,  Ang.  Sacra,  ii.  492.    He 

and  Gervase,  1478.  is   mentioned   once    in   No.    ccxlviii. 

*  The  author  of  the  lost  Antiocheis  p.  230,  as  in  correspondenoe  with  the 

and  of    the    extant    History  of   the  dean  of  Rheims. 
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p  betjtan  hia  nttnok  upoD  thu  convent,  knil,  ftdviMd  bj  UHn^ 
■  eondnotd']  hia  apptoaohes  by  ihoee  crooked  wkfi  in  vhkb  »  ibaii 
■onol  M-nlk  nt  onc«  honestlj  and  suooeutall;.' 

If  WD  are  to  aooepl  the  Moount  Kiven  bj^  Baldirin  uid  Ua 
adbarants,  hia  intention  wu  only  to  btiild  &  luge  collegist*  e 
Boch  as  bail  been  projocted  by  H.  Anaelui  and  B.  Tbomaa,  in  b 
of  S.  Stephen  nm)  U.  Tbomas,  to  be  tenantod  by  man  of  lu 
usefulness,  and  distinction.  For  thb  inainlenanoe  of  thu  aatAbliab- 
mont  sufficient  could  be  easily  spared  frara  the  arohiepiMOfMl 
properly  if  it  were  (roeil  from  tbo  claims  by  which  the  UbocBUljr  or 
piety  of  the  seriea  of  monka  who  had  filled  tbo  see  had  impOvwialMi 
il  fur  tliu  (inrichmcnl  of  tliu  convunt.  The  inonka.  on  tbo  oUmt 
hand,  declared  that  this  foundation  was  intended  to  sappfauit  ibiir 
own  church,  lu  the  mothor  church  of  Eni^Und.  It  wan  to  bo  botll 
aud  endowed  out  of  their  estates  ;  its  oanons  were  to  be  the  bulio|ik 
who  already  claimed  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  primal* ;  that 
voice  would  l>o  heard  in  exclusion  of  the  oonvenL  The  arcbbidiopk 
backed  by  the  king,  would  have  supreme  jurisdiction  ;  bo  would  ba 
pope  and  thu  DufTniKi^ns  hia  canlinals  ;  beyond  him  no  appe^  wodd 
t>e  suffered  to  go  :  not  only  would  the  monasteriea  loea  tbdr  tnoa^. 


ObadMQ- 
ttariM  In 


■  It  mk;  be  a*  well  to  gita  bnrs  in 
■  note.  b*lor«  pntarlnit  upon  tha 
chronoliiKt'ml  ikvleh  of  the  ■tniKuls.  k 
\M  ol  lh«  monlu  who  won  eniptg*d  In 
the  diipute  With  Bdd>la,  IIRT-IIHO 
(ntita  rBfnrenen  an  to  tol.  In  B.8.)  :— 
Ronoriiu.  prior.  llM-llSt. 
OooSrv,  iDbpriur,  114&.1191. 
Ainu,  third  prior. 

Hervejt.  ealUisr,  t 

ShnoD,  ebambarUin.     | 

Balph.  alnionirr,  d.  IIM. 

Rosin  KorTByn,  1 

Joba  at  Bochiog,  r        ..„. 

Ralph  at  Orptngtoa.      I         p.  <0. 

Symon.  tmuiiirvr,  II9T.  p.  U. 

Fpill,  cwll»rar,  1180.  p.  199  ;  il*poMd, 

IIOI;  Moriit.boton  1197;  prior  «( 

DovM.  1197. 
Oobort  da  Briilo.  prior,  lt90. 
Jultii  d*  Dmnbia,  prDbabl;  Ifalrd  prior 

until  11  fW.    !)•■  No.  oeiixU.  pp.  998. 

am. 

Bdmund. 
natntrv/. 
H^motlvT 

Garrai*.  aotiMtft  119S.  p.  NIA. 
tIu|e1'Wlr*ka(.'pp.SlS.>17. 


Harvtj.  prneantoc  in  1109. 
AWianiler  of  Dover.     \ 

pp.  94.  MM.  I 

Hanry,  pp.  910.  91M. 
Jonaa.  p,  371, 
Eliaa.  p.  978. 
R_p.lM.Ae. 
WllUtmua  Am 

P-BII. 
Roberta*  Madlcui 


Wfin 


O.  it  Tomha,  p.  Hi. 
R.  da  Orlpla.  p.  998. 
Helyaa  Haitnaa.  p.  Slf. 
Auoo,  pp.  87,  SU.  S17. 
laaao.  pp-SlLSn- 
JaiiiM,  B.  SU. 

Walivd«BI<n».p.llL 
B.  ito  Raalrjr.  p.  SU. 
Za«h»ria*.  p.  lit. 
BuiaiBiii,  ^atl. 
Lodovlsaa,  p.  111. 
lUdawtniN.  ^  Sit. 
Ralph  da  Hanmdat.  p.  SIL 
Hipmoa  of  Dsn*.  p.  VI. 
John  ot  DoT« 


WIUl.ii 


pratwnlorin   1108.  pp.  3S8. 


BatUa.  t9»a-t9)S. 


.  «ao.      AMol  •( 
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but  their  stay  and  support,  their  connexion  with  Borne  would  be  cut 
off,  recourse  to  the  Holy  See  would  be  forbidden,  and  a  schism  in  the 
Western  Church  would  follow.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  nearly 
their  instincts  led  them  to  the  results  which  four  centuries  later  did 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  order  in  England. 

The  first  measure  taken  by  the  archbishop  was  to  procure  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  Lucius  III.,^  empowering  him  to  reclaim  the  pos-  Baldwin 
sessions  alienated  from  the  see  by  his  predecessor.    This  licence  was  ^^lucence 
necessary,  because  the  alienations  in  question  had  been  confirmed  by  ^'tueDAted 
Alexander  III.,  and  by  Lucius  himself.^    It  was  uncertain  how  far  JJ^^  **' 
such  a  permission  would  be  allowed  to  be  valid  in  opposition  to  the 
papal  privileges  which  might  be  adduced  by  the  convent ;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  archbishop  had  proceeded  without  it 
he  would  have  put  himself  out  of  court  at  once.    Of  these  alienated 
possessions  the  principal  ones  were  the  oblations  of  the  church, 
which  canonically  belonged  to  the  archbishop,^  and  the  four  churches 
appropriated   to   the  almonry,   Monkton,    Eastry,    Mepeham,   and 
Eynesford,  and  these  had  been  confirmed  to  the  convent  by  the  Holy 
See.    The  alienations  which  had  not  been  so  confirmed  the  archbishop 
could  reclaim  with  no  risk  of  coming  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
court  of  Home.     His  measures  would  probably  be  appealed  against, 
but  when  the  appeal  was  once  admitted,  the  price  of  justice  at  Rome 
was  notorious,  and  the  longest  purse,  the  weightiest  influence,  or  the 
most  determined  pertinacity  might  reckon  on  victory. 

Armed  with  this  permission,  Baldwin,  on  the  15th  of  December,  He  toam 
1185,  the  first  anniversary  of  his  enthronement,  came  to  Canterbury 
and   confiscated   the  xenia.**     It  is  probable  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  which  occurred  at  Verona  on  the  24th  of  November, 
reached  England  about  this  time,  and  that  for  that  reason  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  proceed  at  once  to  seize  the  churches  of  the  almonry. 
His  agents  at  Verona,  however,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  the  renewal 
of  the  licence  from  Urban  III.*     This  was  issued  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  1186,  the  archbishop's  clerks,  •J**^ 
by  virtue  of  his  presentations,  took  possession  of  the  churches  of  theaimoiuT 
Monkton   and   Eastry.     They  borrowed   the   keys,  says   Gervase,* 
pretending  that  they  wished   to  hear  the  gospel,  and  fraudulently 
inducted  the  new  incumbents.     At  the  same  time  certain  of  the  vills 
of  the  convent  were  seized  and  committed  to  lay  stewards  under 
the  archbishop's  authority. 

The  monks,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  news,  appealed  to 
Rome  a<,'ainst  the  archbishop,  who  in  consequence  proceeded  to  take 

•  No.  i.  *  Battely's  Canterbury,  p.  97,  and  vol.  R.  S.  p.  6. 
'  Can.  Apost.  xl.  *  Oervase,  1478. 

*  No.  ii.  •  Gervase,  1478. 
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of  all  the  Mbitea  of  tho  ohurah.  An  in  ThaolMld'i  tim, 
a  modiatioD  wiu  prupomd  ami  BowptKl.  Ttw  ArobtiUhop  rMlaral 
the  estates,  and  the  convent  reuounoed  the  appad.  Baldwin 
retained,  howurar,  both  the  xanla  and  tho  diNputad  ohunbea.  as  b* 
had  a  right  to  do,  on  the  renuooiation  o(  the  appeal,  and  praeMcM 
to  boatow  tho  latter  on  some  of  those  influential  Boolaeiaatiei  wbun 
Interaat  be  was  anxious  to  sucure  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Eyneslord  be  (pive  to  John  ol  Poictiors,  now  archbishop  of  Ljooa.' 
Tho  convent  wvro  not  unnnimou^  in  their  Hubmisaion ;  of>e  monk. 
Haymo  of  Tbanct.  ref  uited  to  join  in  the  compromiBc,  and  carrtad  ibt 
appeal  (oontmry  to  the  (;oo>l  tuith  of  tlic  convent),  Amt  bj  latlar  and 
then  in  person,  to  Pope  Urban. 

The  next  step  the  archbiahop  took  wan,  puntuant  to  the  poliojr  of 
Theobald,  to  get  rid  of  the  prior  and  substitute  a  creature  of  hia  own. 
Alan  waa  made  abbot  of  Tewlumbury,*  and  to  maintain  tba  hahaa 
of  jnatioe  RcAart  of  Hastln)^,  Baldwin's  chief  lapportar  amonf  lb* 
nunikfl,  was  rewarded  with  the  abb:u;7  of  Chester.  HonoriiM,  tht 
eeUarer  of  Christ  Church,  who  bad  l)een  chaplain  la  the  anhUahof^ 
was  elected  to  succeed  Alan.'  This  appointment  is  said  to  have  itm 
nade  at  the  petition  of  tbu  convent,  who  perbape  knew  Honoriu 
bettor  than  the  archbishop  did,  the  latter  aooepting  him  aa  a  aiaa 
who  would  uaail;  be  amunablK  to  biu  influanoe.  This  waa  doM  m 
the  ISth  of  July. 

Mutters  being  now  ripe  for  futber  proftreen,  a  latter  was  iwaad  to 
the  clftrK?  anil  pooiilo  of  En)(Und,  injttituting  a  brolberbood  for 
collecting  contributions  towards  the  buibling  of  a  new  ooUegfale 
ohurcb,  to  be  dodiotted  to  tbn  martjrrs  Stephen  and  Tbomaa.*  la 
confirmation  of  this  design  leltera  were  produced  from  Ifaa  F*P*i 
wltich  hitd  iHMn  Rrantad  to  the  aaraeat  petitions  of  the  Inabf^  aad 
archbishop.'  One  of  these,  which  waa  published  in  NoTWubir, 
confirmed  the  foundation  of  the  college ;  aootbar  rMdjnatad  the 
oblations  of  Chriat  Church,  giving  one  quartar  lo  tba  tDOokiL 
another  to  the  poor,  another  to  the  falirio  of  the  eatbedral,  aad  Iba 
renuiodar  to  the  arohbisbop,  to  be  used  at  bta  plaaatin. 

DoiiDg  the  bet  week  of  Novamber,  Baldwio  and  Ua  elarhs  mm» 
down  to  Canterbor;,  intending  to  install  bis  new  fownJalioD  lar  • 
tima  in  tba  pariah  diurch  of  S,  Stepben  al  Haldngloii,  tba  nortfam 
cobuffa  of  Oanterbnr;,  abont  three  futlcngs  Iron  tba  aaUiMlnL    D 


■  J«kn  ol  Poistism  w«  s  natln  ol 
,.  Cantariwrr.    Wa]t«  Map,  U«  Knitie 
I  Onrikliam,  p.  70. 
'      •  BMilTed   bMMdiotion    imu 


'  Alan    dI    TcwkMbory ;    sp. 
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we  are  to  credit  Gervase '  the  college  was  already  incorporated.  It  hii  pbm  for 
was  to  consist  of  sixty  or  seventy  prebendaries :  one  stall  was  assigned 
to  the  king,  and  one  to  each  of  the  confederate  bishops,  who  were 
each  to  endow  and  appoint  his  prebendary  and  vicar.  Every  incum- 
bent of  a  church  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  was  to  be  a  canon,  and 
this  included  also  all  the  churches  properly  in  the  gift  of  the  convent. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  it  happened  that  on  the  night  of  the  feast  viaum  of 
of  S.  Catherine  a  young  monk,  named  Andrew  John,  saw  a  wonderful  john  ^ 
vision.  The  venerated  form  of  S.  Thomas  appeared  to  him,  bade  him 
rise  from  his  pallet  and  follow  him  from  the  dormitory  into  the  choir, 
and  through  the  choir  into  an  adjacent  tower.  There  the  saint  showed 
him  a  huge  Catherine  wheel,  shooting  out  blue  flames.  Having 
withdrawn  a  little  way,  he  saw  the  archbishop  approach.  He  took 
three  swords,  and  having  leaned  upon  each  to  try  whether  it  would 
bend,  chose  one  of  them,  and  summoned  the  prior  Honorius.  '  I  wish,' 
said  Baldwin,  '  to  destroy  this  new  work  [the  unfinished  cathedral], 
and  for  this  purpose  I  have  made  this  wheel,  but  without  you  I  can- 
not move  it.'  The  prior  reluctantly  complied,  and  other  monks  were 
called  to  help.  Andrew  John  was  now  terribly  frightened,  and 
implored  the  saint  to  interfere.  S.  Thomas  drew  his  sword,  a  blade 
of  inconceivable  brightness,  inscribed  with  letters  of  gold,  at  the  first 
sight  of  which  the  archbishop  and  his  satellites  vanished.  He  then 
delivered  the  sword  to  Andrew,  showing  him  the  inscription,  '  Gladius 
beati  Petri  apostoli,'  and  bade  him  give  it  to  the  prior,  who  should 
smite  with  it  and  destroy  the  Catherine  wheel.  The  monk  now 
awoke,  but  the  dream  was  thrice  repeated  before  he  ventured  to  tell 
it  to  the  prior,  who  immediately  saw  in  the  wheel  the  archbishop's 
new  college,  and  in  the  sword  of  S.  Peter  the  ready  weapon  of  appeal 
to  Rome.  About  the  same  time  another  of  the  brethren  saw  in  a 
vision  the  archbishop  trying  to  cut  off  S.  Thomas's  head,  and  losing 
his  mitre  in  the  attempt. 

This  strange  vision,  whether  true  or  fictitious,  was  believed  by  the  second  ap- 
brethren,  and  had  the  effect  of  settling  prior  Honorius  in  his  fidelity.'  convent 
On  the  8th  of  December  the  convent  united  in  a  second  appeal,  which 
was  announced  to  Baldwin  on  the  14th  at  Gillingham,  by  Ger\'ase 
the  historian,  who  fixed  the  date  of  appeal  for  the  following  Mid-Lent 
Sunday.^  The  archbishop  received  Gervase  with  calmness  and 
allowed  the  appeal.  On  the  16th,  however,  he  came  to  Canterbury, 
and  on  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Hakington,  where  he  said  mass,  and 
instituted  his  canons  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  convent. 
Returning  to  Christ  Church  the  same  day,*he  suspended  the  prior 

'  Gervase,  1481. 

*  There  are  numerous  references  to  this  vision  in  the  letters  (vol.  R.  8.) ; 
especially  Nos.  Ixix.,  ccxciv.  '  Qerv.  1484.     No.  ix. 
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uid  the  appelUat  brothreD,  closed  th«  moiusMrjr,  nnd  onlafod  Um 
.  their  obediiinoe  to  reinftin  within.'  Then,  u  k  tnatk  at  Ui 
profound  displeasure,  he  went  to  keep  CbristiiiM  at  Otford,  tbanby 
b/ing  bis  cAtbednl  open  to  kq  unheud-ol  insult,  tor  on  ChmtniM  m 
two  p&pal  legKtea,  Hugh  of  Nunuit  ind  Cardinal  Octarian,  iMttlMr  d 
them  &  bishop,  were  suffered  to  enter  the  obutcb  with  tbeir  miliMoa 
Ttep^       Mid  tbeir  croeses  erect.     The  prior,  regiirdloss  of  tbe  prohibition.  Aid 

^^  from  Canterbury  immediately  ftft«r  Baldwin's  departurei,  and,  iiifin 

^h  tbe  stiaitB,  landed  on  the  22nd  in  Flanders,'  whence  be  pumad  hit 

^P  way  lo  Verona. 

Vle^a  The  contest  was  now  to  begiu  in  earnest,  and  each  partj  lookad 

KSTuha  round  tot  supporters,  both  at  bomu  and  abroai].  The  stale  of  Euro;* 
was  such  that  noitbor  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  patrons.  Baklwia 
was  strong  in  tbe  assistance  of  Henry,  who  was  bal!e\-ed  to  ban 
suggested  Ibe  tactics  of  tbe  arcbbishop,  and  tbe  convent  oonaeqtHnttj 
betook  themselves  to  soticit  the  friondship  of  tboee  who  opwUj  m 
secretly  wisbcd  to  embarrass  the  king.  All  wbo  had  abovi 
sympathy  with  S.  Thomas  during  bis  life,  or  rvrarMioo  tor  falm 
after  bis  death,  were  claimed  as  friends  by  tbe  eonvaoi.  PiSSf 
of  Ftanoe  and  Philip  of  Flandors  were  drawn  to  tUs  tida  «itfa« 
by  dialilie  to  the  kin;;  or  by  duty  to  tbi'  tnartjr.  The  Empvor 
Frederick  was  appoalmi  to  by  tbe  convent ;  *  Henry  tbe  lioo,  aa  Iha 
king's  Kon-in-Iaw,  was  favourable  to  the  arohbisbop,  and  Ua  9t- 
ample  was  followed  by  the  king  and  quu«ti  of  Hicily.'  The  wlnle 
Ciateroian  order,  at  home  and  abroad,  espoused  the  p«rty  of  DaUwia 
from  principle  and  inclination ;  and  the  whole  oider  of  Clonj,  al 
borne  and  abroad,  undertook  ihe  defence  of  ibe  contiant,  to  whidi 
they  were  attached  by  their  earlieat  tiadltiona.  Thiu  iba  mniiiiliB 
party  in  England  wse  itMlf  divided,  and  whilst  Uw  ooavmla  d 
Faversham,  Reading,  and  Lewei  ware  found  among  tba  wfllif 
agents  of  tbe  monks,  those  of  Boiley  and  Bobortabridga  warn  alw^ 
ready  to  defeat  any  stvp  injurious  to  tbe  archbiabop.  Of  ihagieaMr 
nonaateriee,  those  of  Peterborough,  Itattle,  and  Tawkoabury  i 
ruled  by  abbots  wbo  had  baan  prior*  of  Caatarbnrj,  i  '  ~ 
by  a  Clnniac  monk.  8.  Angusttue'a,  hating  itofttttUIy  both  Ika 
arohbisbop  and  tbe  oottrant,  stood  aloof  Uma  tba  atrUa.  In  FnMi 
tbe  abbeys  of  H.  Bertin  and  Clony  afforded  a  boma  to  Ifaa  uSm 
iod  provisions  to  the  niwaengais  of  tbo  convant.  One  GatadHl 
monk,  Pater,  wbo  bad  been  abbot  of  Ctleaux,  and  waa  nov  Uahop  tt 
Arras,  offered  a  lukewarm  support  to  the  mooka,  bnl  arftiallj  |ili^d 
into  tbe  bands  o(  BaUwio.  Balpb  da  Sarra  (Barr  in  Thanal),  dsaa 
of  Bbeinu,  wbo  had  been  a  friend  of  8.  TbMnas,  and  waa  f 
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attached  to  the  convent,  was  their  most  zealous  supporter  among 
the  secular  clergy  in  France. 

In  the  college  of  cardinals  the  samd  differences  prevailed.  Of  Parties  in 
the  cardinal  bishops,  Henry  of  Albano,  who  had  been  abbot  of  ^o^uSITiii 
Clairvaux  when  Baldwin  was  abbot  of  Ford,  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  friend ;  he  was  supported  by  Cardinal  Albert,  the  chancellor, 
who  is  also  claimed  by  the  Cistercians,*  and  who  had  known  the 
king  of  England  in  former  years,  and  by  the  cardinal  deacon 
Octavian.  On  the  other  hand,  Theobald,  bishop  of  Ostia  and  dean 
of  the  Sacred  College,  had  been  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  also  a  candidate 
for  the  see  of  Canterbury  when  Baldwin  was  elected ;  *  both  good 
reasons  for  supporting  the  monks.  Among  the  less  eminent 
cardinals  who  were  glad  to  pursue  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  papacy 
by  weakening  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  supporting  the 
demand  of  the  monks,  the  latter  found  great  favour.  Of  these  were 
William  of  Champagne,  archbishop  of  Bheims,  who,  though  not 
resident,  had  influential  agents  at  Verona;  Gratian,  the  cardinal 
of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  the  friend  of  S.  Thomas,  who  called 
him  the  Son  of  Grace,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Henry,  who  had 
contemned  his  mediation  in  1169 ;  Cardinal  Hyacinth,  who  after- 
wards became  Celestine  III. ;  the  French  cardinals,  Melior  and 
Balph  Nigel ;  Gerard  Allucingoli,  nephew  of  Lucius  III. ;  Peter  of 
Piacenza,  Soffred  of  S.  Mary  in  Via  Lata ;  and  John  of  Anagni, 
cardinal  priest  of  S.  Mark,  to  whose  family  was  attached  a  young 
ecclesiastic,  his  kinsman,  whose  friendship  gained  at  this  time  was 
fraught  with  great  issues  both  to  the  convent  and  to  their  country  ; 
Lothario  ^  dei  Conti  di  Segni,  afterwards  Pope  Innocent  III.  Last, 
if  not  least.  Urban  III.,  or  Pope  Turban  as  the  imperialists  called 
him,  once  archdeacon  of  Bourges,  and  an  ally  of  S.  Thomas.^ 
threw  himself  with  his  characteristic  violence  into  the  party  opposed 
to  Baldwin. 

The  archbishop  took  up  his  position  with  the  best  advice.  He 
found  himself  backed  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  at  home.  Geof- 
frey of  Ely,*^  the  archidiabolus  of  S.  Thomas,  was  ready  to  depose 
that  in  that  loving  intercourse  which  they  had  enjoyed  the  departed 
saint  had  often  spoken  of  his  design  of  building  a  church  in  honour 


PolitlODOf 

tbebiihopt 
atboine 


*  CiaconiuB. 

'  Benedict  Peterb.  ad  ann.  1184. 
»  P.  68,  vol.  R.  S. 

*  Conrad  of  Ursperg,  p.  cccxi.  (ed. 
1540.)    Herb.  Bosham,  vii.  1. 

*  No.  xxiii.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  may  be  some  traces  of  a 
design  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of 
8.  Anselm  and  S.  Thomas  in  their 
different  lives;  I  have  not,  however, 


been  able  to  discover  them.  There  is 
so  great  an  a  priori  probability  that 
S.  Thomas,  who  had  a  great  venera- 
tion for  8.  Stephen,  had  some  such 
plan,  that  Geoffrey  might  safely  assert 
it,  whether  true  or  not.  Peter  of 
Blois  tells  an  even  more  circnmstantial 
story  of  8.  Anselm^s  wish  to  do  the 
same.  £p.  216.  (Appendix,  voL  B.  8. 
No.  dlxxi.) 
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of  S.  St«pheD.  Hugh  of  Nun&nt,  the  elect  of  Covsntr;.  napfanr  of 
Arnulf  of  Lisieux,'  tho  inlieritoT  of  the  lUplomjtlifi  *"K**—  utd 
oourily  habits  of  along  race  of  aatate Norman  prclatea,  utd  the  in««tar- 
al«  enomy  of  inonaofaiBm,  wu  prepnrecl  to  go  any  Innglhi  of  riolMW 
in  the  same  direction.  John  the  Chantor.  hiabop  of  Eultt,  wh 
bound,  both  as  an  Esct«r  man  and  o*  a  newly  oonanoimtad  biilia{iv  to 
take  the  side  of  his  townsman  and  primate.  Tba  biahop  of  Nonrieb, 
John  of  OxfonI,  neealed  no  perBiiaaion  to  lake  up  arms  agaliut  Ibb  old 
enemies.  Gilbert  of  Rochester  wiw  thd  ni^i  kinsman  of  tha  Uag'a 
jnaticiar,  and  at  constant  war  with  the  monks  of  hia  own  cbotah. 
Seffrid  of  Chichester  and  Reginald  of  Bath,  with  a  view  prabably  to 
future  elections,  took  the  opposite  side.  Hugh  of  Liiioola  rtmd 
aloof,  and,  acconling  to  bis  biographer,  faithfully  ranomlntod  wltk 
Baldwin,  explaining  tbe  difficnlti«a  and  dangers  of  tbe  oottna  Im  «m 
beftinning,  so  clearly  and  sonsibly  tbat  the  rMoh  almoct  aotitiad  Ua 
to  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.* 

Of  the  king's  miniatOTs,  Bsnnlf  OlaoTill  profwaaJ  allai  IiiiimiI  In 
tbe  convent,  bnt  Hubert  Walter,  hifl  nephew,  wa«  deaignated  lor 
one  of  tbe  nuw  prel>enda,  as  were  alw  Richard  PitzNiftI,  tb«  kinc'i 
Irounrer,  and  several  others  who  rose  to  eminence  in  Lbe  followfaiK 
reigns,  amoi^  whom  were  William  of  8.  Mere  I'EgliM.  aftenmida 
bishop  of  fxtodon ;  Henry  of  Northampton,  canon  of  S.  Panl'i ;  aad 
Ralph  of  S.  Martin,  the  persecuwr  of  the  ooDTent  undar  Jobn.* 

Before  sending  his  reprewntativHi  to  Rome  lo  an«««r  tbi  prior, 
the  arehbisbop  tooka  step  towards  reoovering  lbe  admlflistratiow  of 
tbe  oonvoDtoal  eetotes.  He  forbade  the  tonante  to  pay  rant  to  Iba 
monks,  audi  haring  sommoDed  three  of  the  brothtea,  pteaeplad  tfaan 
wiUi  a  oominisaion  to  manage  the  afGura  of  the  hotaao  during  lbs 
abaeaoa  of  tbe  prior.*  The  convent  refused  lo  reeognise  tba  anifao- 
lity,  and  Baldwin,  having  pleaded  tbe  precedent  of  ThsobaU.  Mt 
feeling  vory  sure  of  bbi  ground,  waiver)  hii*  claim.'  The  king,  whs 
hod  spent  Christmas  at  Guildford  and  was  now  going  abroad,  abont 
this  time  sent,  at  the  archbishop's  mqueat,  the  bisbqpa  of  Nonrieh 
and  Worcester,  with  Hugh  of  Nunant,*  lo  propose  an  arbitmtioa ;  but 
Uus  was  rejected  by  tbe  ribprior  OsoCErey,  a  man  of  great  flrmBsoe 
and  nnob  practic^  ability,  who  two  days  afterwards  bad  an  i&tav- 
view  with  the  king  at  Cbilham,  and  left  him  fikvounbly  impriai 


'  naith  wat  iM^*w  lo  Amu  t. 
hlihop  ot  Lialeni.  vid  John  FiuEu- 
douio,  blohop  of  Bt*»,  Kitd  Kilmliil*. 
tnUtr  of  Itoch««tw :  ipanil-nTpfa**  of 
John,  btihop  of  Liiimii.  Bm  BpM. 
Analfl.  pp.  WT.  Ut.  U1.  Ac.  {tJL 
Hunt*) ;  bad  CM.  Vital,  tl.  SI.  lU.  8$. 
Ru«h  was  hgata  ol  Ihs  ApoeMlie  Sm 
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with  his  eloquence  and  moderation.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1187, 
Henry  came  in  person  to  Christ  Church,  and  prayed  the  monks  to 
renounce  the  appeal  and  accept  an  arbitration.  This  failing,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Baldwin,  with  whom  he  was  acting  in  concert. 
'Let  the  archbishop  remove  the  suspension  of  the  offending  monks  ;  the 
king  was  in  despair  at  losing  so  many  valuable  intercessors.'  The 
archbishop  insisted  on  a  confession  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses ;  the  convent  pleaded  the  privilege  by  which  strangers 
were  forbidden  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion.  The  archbishop, 
however,  granted  a  general  absolution  before  he  left. 

He  now  despatched  his  agents  to  Verona  :  Peter  of  Blois,  arch-  Baldwin 
deacon  of  Bath,  and  William  of  S.  Faith  {sans  faith,  according  to  tovlim^,^ 
the  convent),  precentor  of  Wells.    He  also  changed  the  site  of  his  SfritoS^ 
new  church,  from  the  churchyard  of  Hakington  to  the  vacant  space  ***•  ***^*^ 
in  front  of  S.  Dunstan's  church,  now  known  as  S.  Thomas's  hill.^ 
The  foundations  were  begun  on  the  18th  of  February,  a  day  marked 
by  the  heaviest  hailstorm  ever  known  in  Kent. 

The  prior  and  his  companions,  well  furnished  with  letters  of  HoooriiMAt 
introduction,  had  now  reached  Verona,  and  found  the  pope  already  te^^nm- 
active  in  their  behalf.  He  had  listened  favourably  to  the  first  appeal,  ^tontim 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  prior,  on  the  19th  of  January,  had 
issued  a  mandate  for  the  restoration  of  Eastry  and  Monkton,  the 
execution  of  which  was  committed  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the 
abbots  of  Boxley  and  S.  Augustine's.'  As,  however,  this  appeal  had 
been  formally  renounced,  these  letters  were  not  brought  forward  in 
the  controversy.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Theobald  of  Ostia,' 
Honorius  obtained  an  audience  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  1st  of  March, 
a  week  before  the  term  of  the  appeal,  was  able  to  send  papal  letters 
to  England  ordering  the  archbishop  to  remove  his  suspension,  and 
the  abbots  of  Battle,  Faversham  and  S.  Augustine's  to  enforce 
compliance.^  As  the  archbishop's  agents  had  not  arrived  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday,  Urban  adjourned  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  the  10th  of 
April,  in  the  meanwhile  granting  several  privileges  to  the  prior,  and 


'  Gervase,  1401 ;  Somner,  p.  47 ;  and 
No.  dlv.  vol.  R.  S.  Although  the  new 
site  was  in  the  parish  of  S.  Dunstan, 
the  college  continued  to  be  called  that 
of  Hakington. 

'  Nos.  iii.  V.  The  churches  of 
Eyncsford  and  Mepeham  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  Mepeham 
was  in  fact  held  by  Master  Virgil,  to 
whom  Archbishop  Richard  had  given 
it  at  the  request  of  Alexander  III., 
and  whose  rights  he  had  reserved  in 
the  act  of  appropriation.  Ejnesford 
had  been  long  in  litigation  between 


the  convent  and  the  heirs  of  William 
FitzRalph,  the  original  donor.  ThiB 
ended  in  Archbishop  Richard's  time. 
He  gave  it  to  Qentilis,  a  nephew  of 
Alexander  III.,  to  revert  on  his  death 
to  the  almonry.  (JentiUs  died  shortly 
before  Richard,  who  then  confirmed 
the  appropriation.— Fragment  of  a 
chartulary  of  the  almonry,  Lambeth 
Charters,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1,  No.  15,  and 
Bodl.  MS.  Tanner,  xviii. 

'  No.  xxxiv. 

*  Nos.  xxvi.  xxviL 


DtMnKi'i 
a*  Opal 

r 
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ospeciftU;  vesting  the  whole  of  tbo  oblfttiona  of  ibe  chnrch  Id  tl 
haoils  of  the  oonvent. 

B&ldwin  recaiTod  the  letters  orderinit  Ibe  nsiuo\'al  of  U 
BUKponsion  on  the  25th  of  Mftrch,  at  Otf<m) ;  ho  t4x>k  no  fm 
DOtioe  of  them,  but,  by  way  of  showing  hia  conlonipl  tortboeoOTM^  ~ 
ciinsucmttiil,  M  R.  Paul'ii  in  Londnn  on  tbo  following 4*7,  ttMcfarim 
for  the  diocese  of  Caoterbiiry.'  Thu  abbot  of  BatUe  exeeatad  hu 
commiwion  on  the  llth  of  April,"  declaring  ll».>  wuiUom  agKbiM  thi 
prior  and  monkH  to  be  invalid  ;  the  other  points  of  tbo  mmdati^ 
which  proceeded  to  enjoin  the  rentoration  of  the  ttatma  quo  (mUI 
apptllatumem,  tie  wan  afraid  to  procm«l  with,  and  nterrad  Umb 
back  to  the  pope.  On  the  14th  *  the  archhiflhop'a  clerks  a|^nftkd  to 
tbo  pope  againxt  the  commiRaioncrR,  mid  Ttnldwin  roplitvl  to  ifaa 
attack  by  confining  to  the  monastery  Katph  of  Orgnngton  uid  Jobs 
of  Itoching,  the  nianagerH  of  tbe  estates,  and  by  bnilding  k  eb^iil 
of  wood,  eighty  feet  in  length,  on  tbe  chosen  snia. 

This  wna  duly  reported  to  the  pope,  wbo,  on  tbo  9th  of  May,  tbi 
rapni8entatii,i!fl  of  Baldwin  having  not  yet  appoarad,  addrtawd  two 
peremptory  letters'  to  the  nrchbixhop,  in  the  firat  of  wiueb  In 
forbade  him  to  proceed  tvith  his  ImildingK,  and  in  tbe  second  ofteiri 
him  to  restore  the  property  of  the  convent.  He  also  wrola  to  th* 
prvUtM  of  England  abolishing  the  new  brotfaorbood,  aad  to  Mm 
abbot!  of  Battle,  Favdrsham  and  S.  AugtiKtino'ir,  to  oompd  OaUwia 
to  restitution.'  Ilonorius  and  his  party,  hanng  snooeeded  ao  mil. 
prepared  to  return  bomo,  Ini^ing  tho  cauxo  in  the  band*  of  HmIk 
Pilltua,  an  eminent  advocate,  with  injunctions  to  watcb  tba  antnl 
and  the  innchinationa  of  tbe  archbiiihop'H  agents.  Tho  l«tl«n  inn 
sent  forward  by  Uaymo  of  Tbanet,  tbe  original  sppellanl.*  Brothvi 
Hnmfroy  and  Edmund  prsparsd  to  acoompuy  thv  prior.' 

Tbe  apostolic  mandat«a  wef«  served  on  tho  arcbbisbop  as  bs  «M 
going  on  a  legatins  visit  to  Wales,*  tbe  first  at  Bredon,  on  JuDs  lOlb, 
aud  tbe  second  at  Sbrawsbnry,  on  tbo  28rd,  by  brDibera  Hyinoa  aad 
Aaron.  To  both  be  returned  answer  in  writiDg. '  We  hare  sesa  tbs 
pope's  mandalos,  and  wbal  wa  have  lo  do  tbereupon  wo  will  do.* 
His  practical  reidy  was  to  press  on  the  bnilding  ;  tbo  papal  IsUsr 
bad  miraeuIoQs  powsr  to  turn  tbe  wooden  edifice  to  sIdds  ;  *  tbt 
canons  began  to  build  tbeir  houses,  and  took  upon  tbeinari««t  tfaa 
responsibility  of  prooooding  with  tbo  cburob.  John  ct  BocWag  taA 
Balpb  of  Orpington  were  now  exeommnnicated,  and  iiiiiiiiilhUj 

>  Ma  sniU.    (Hr«.  UM. 
•  Ko.  ntllL    0«n.  14iN. 

>  Owv.  I4tH. 


>ip«<liUoa  lo  Wain  la  lb*  liilhwfcn 
jmx  on  Um  bu«iiiaai  si  Ibe  Onaadfc 


•  Gsrr.  I4B7.    Hot.  Id.  Inli. 
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carried  their  complaint  to  the  pope.^     The  royal  interference  was  also 
invoked.    Ranulf    Glanvill  forbade  the  execution  of  the  second  Raunif 
mandate,  and  summoned  the  subprior  to  Westminster  on  the  25th  bidi  the 
of  July.^     Geoffrey  declined  the  obey  the  summons,  but  sent  two  t^^SLte 
aged  brethren  in  his  place  ;  whom  the  justiciar  charged  to  recall  the 
prior,  and  to  send  the  subprior  with  five  or  six  of  the  monks  to 
exhibit  their  privileges  and  charters  before  the  king  in  Normandy.' 

The  convent  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  dismay  by  these  Honorim 
proceedings.     That  the  prior  should  have  left  Verona  under  the  veioDa,uid 
circumstances  seemed  little  better  than  treason.    Brother  Haymo,  ^^^k^*^ 
who  had  foolishly  ventured  home  without  a  protection/  had  been 
instantly  sent  back.     Other  messengers  were  sent  off  to  the  brethren 
at  Verona,  and  to  Cluny,  Tours,  and  Bheims,  to  meet  Honorius.^ 
Haymo  met  him  at  Vercelli,^  but,  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
latest  news,  could  not  induce  him  to  return  to  the  court.    He 
proceeded  homewards,  and  reached  Soissons,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  the  dean  of  Bheims,^  until  he  received  peremptory 
directions  to  return  to  Verona.®     These  he  obeyed,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  11th  of  September.^    In  the  meantime  important  events  had 
occurred  both  there  and  nearer  home. 

We  have  seen  how  the  archbishop  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  get  the  management  of  the  conventual  estates  intrusted  to  his 
nominees  during  the  absence  of  the  prior.    On  his  return  from  Baldwin 
Wales  he  made  another  effort  to  secure  it,  which  led  to  further  tooinrptbe 
difficulties.     He  began  by  again  seizing  the  whole  estates  of  the  So^toTthe 
convent.     Then,  on  his  way  to  Dover,  where  he  was  going  to  embark  ****** 
for  the  continent,  he  sent  for  the  officers  of  the  convent,  and  made 
them  a  new  proposition.    The  property  of  the  convent  was  appor- 
tioned partly  to  the  cellarership  for  the  victualling  of  the  house, 
partly  to  the  chamberlainship  for  the  furniture  of  the  cells  and 
clothing  of  the  monks,  and  partly  to  the  sacrist  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  ^^     The  manors  appropriated   to  these  purposes  were  not, 
however,  managed  by  the  obedientiaries  themselves,  but  by  three 
stewards,  bursars  or  treasurers,  who  received  the  whole  revenue,  and 
divided  it  in  proper  proportions.     The  three  treasurers  were  John  of 

'  Nos.    Ixxiii.    Ixxxiii.    Ixxxix.    xc.  Ralph  of  Sarr,  was  also  arohdeaoon  of 

They  were  absolved   on   the  day  of  Soissons,  I  cannot  make  oat.    It  was 

their  arrival   at  Verona,  and  imme-  at  his  hoase  that  Honorias  stayed  at 

diately  returned  home.  Soissons,  and  he  seems  to  be  addressed 

'No.  Ix.  as  archdeacon  in  No.  xv.    Gerv.  1497. 

■  Nos.  Ivi.  Ixv.     Gervase,  1604.  No.  Ixxix. 

*  No.  Ixxx.  ■  No.  Ixxxii. 

*  Nos.  Ixxvii.  Ixxx.  •  No.  cxxvii. 

*  Gervase,  1497.  '•  No.  cxix. 
'  Whether   the   dean    of    Rheims 
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I  ot  Ori^Dgton.'  whom  Uw  ueUiufaop  ImiI 
,  Mid  Koger  Norreys.'  whot  with  Uw  agai  Morirt 
RolHirl,  luul  t>«in  Hunt  on  prirate  biutiiuMi  to  ihe  king  ia  Wnam. 
The  niRiaiiiiQg  two  obediaDtUries,  Uervey  tbtt  <»Uknr  and  Sjnaa 
Iba  chamborlBin,  obeyul  thii  uohbiabop'K  RumnuuM.  Bit  | 
to  tbem  was  that  tbojabould  oonaeDt  to  bold  their  oi 
insttad  of  tbs  convent,  luul  of  oouno  should  r«Dd«r  tbilr  m 
him  only.*  Tbia  they  refused  to  do,  declaring  thst  Ibsy  wonld  boU 
their  plsoss  on  the  sijn«  t«ntu  on  which  timt  predwasson  had  dans. 
The  arohhisbop  refused  to  r«st0Hi  tb«Mt*tM  on  my  oUwr  oondHiodi, 
uid  forbade  the  cellarer  to  meddle  any  naore  with  the  aflkirs  of  Ifae 
bouMb.  Ha  then,  having  appealed  to  the  pope  against  tbs  abbola  of 
Faveraham  and  Battle,  sailed  to  Normandy,  on  the  lltb  of  Aagoit* 
Tbe  king  n-as  at  Alen^on,  whsru  a  groat  court  was  to  be  b^  oo  Un 
88tb.  To  Alen^on  acoordinf(Iy  tbe  archbishop  betook  blmwdt  ant 
to  his  alarm  found  that  tbe  messengers  of  the  oonvant  bul  had  aa 
interview  with  the  king.  TbeMt  were  Alexander  of  Dovet  and  aaaU 
monk  named  Bobort  or  Richard,  who  bsd  been  ohaplain  lo  & 
Thomas.*  Henry  had  expressed  himself  in  friendly  terms,  aod  so 
far  imposed  upon  the  envoys  that  Alexander  ratnmed  boin&  Tb* 
arofabishop  proceeded  to  lay  his  statement  before  Henry,  InsittiBtoa 
resigning  his  see  if  the  monks  wei«  not  compelled  to  obodiaDoa,* 

At  tbe  court  on  the  28tb  the  mesBengersof  ths  convent  wbo  «mb 
seat  in  obedience  to  the  command  ot  tbe  justiciar  prswnfd  lha>- 
selves,  Bt^rt,  wbo  had  been  sacrist  for  forty  yeaia,'  and  BogK 
Norreys.  Robert  was  very  old  and  stuiad,  Roger  was  a  traltoe.  Bj 
the  king's  pennasion  these  were  induced  lo  aeoept  Iba  aidtbishop'l 
tumiM  :  Bc^r  be  appointed  coUarer,  and  Robert  be  ra-apfoiatsd  M 
sacrist.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  iovseled  by  hitn.  aokDOv- 
ledging  him  as  their  feudal  lord,  and  as  tba  sootee  of  Ihiir 
jurisdiction  over  the  manors  appropriated  to  th^  ohedienoas.  Tktf 
rotuTDcd  home  with  letters  (o  the  oonvoil  anaonneing  tbnr  appotal- 
ment,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Bo^Mstar,  requiring  hln  to  ias<t>rta 
them,  and  also  lo  re-invest  Synon  tbe  j'hamhnrlMn  m  Um  oA- 
Ushop's  servant.*  The  king  either  sapposed,  or  pcsleaJed  lo  4b  •% 
that  these  messengers  had  full  poweia  to  tnal  oa  befaaU  ot  Ika 
oonvent,  and  that  by  yielding  in  this  point  they  bsd  ■ 
arohbishop,  which  was  all  that  was  waaled.    He  wrala,  tl 

■  Ko.  oiii.  •  Hoi.  nL  eslL      Tb*  Uag  alM 

■KceiU.  rttmmlMlirailllsiiiirfnh     '" 

•0«rv.  IMI.  Ko.u*L  bisboptainvwtllMMWDl 

*  Oerv.  IMW.  -"■  "     ' .-- — 

*  o«T.  isoe. 

*  Ko*.  Mil.  osrlU. 
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the  pope,  and  to  Prior  Honorius,  claiming  the  credit  of  having 
restored  peace  to  the  church.' 

Roger  and  Robert  were  received  at  Canterbury  with  well-deserved  Thereoep- 
indignation.  Symon  refused  to  accept  institution  from  the  bishop,  H^tand 
and  the  aged  sacrist  was  ordered  to  repudiate  his  act  at  Alen9on,  as  GaDtat>ary 
forced  on  him  by  the  king.  Roger  Norreys  was  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  the  infinnary.*  The  sacrist  with  three  other  brethren  was 
sent  back  to  the  king,  to  declare  that  from  him  only,  and  not  from 
the  archbishop,  would  the  convent  accept  restitution,  and  that  such 
restitution  must  be  made  to  the  prior  and  convent,  not  to  the 
obedientiaries.^  These  messengers  were  not  allowed  to  have  access 
to  the  king ;  the  archbishop  was  still  more  exasperated,  and 
attempted  to  close  the  courts  of  justice  held  by  the  convent  in  their 
own  name.^  He  also  directed  his  servants  to  take  possession  of  the 
estates  of  the  convent,  and  displace  their  officials.  A  fresh  com- 
plaint was  accordingly  carried  to  Rome:  not  only  had  the  arch- 
bishop violated  the  ancient  customs  of  the  convent,  but,  by  investing 
the  obedientiaries  in  the  king's  court,  he  had  recognised  a  secular 
jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  This  was  the  news  from  home 
which  reached  the  prior  soon  after  his  return  to  the  papal  court. 

There  Baldwin's  envoys  had  been  working  zealously  during  peter  of 
Honorius's  absence.  Peter  of  Blois  and  Williajn  of  S.  Faith  had  y^^^ 
arrived  at  Verona,  a  week  after  the  prior  had  left,  early  in  June.^ 
They  seem  to  have  held  back,  as  if  uncertain  of  their  reception. 
They  had  delayed  their  arrival  until  his  departure ;  now  they  refused 
to  open  their  budget  in  the  presence  of  Master  Pillius.  When  he 
had  been  got  out  of  the  way,  they  produced  on  behalf  of  the  king  The  pope 
and  primate  their  answers  to  the  charges  of  the  monks :  on  these  £Sm  ^^ 
Pope  Urban  reserved  his  decision.  They  then  delivered  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  new  church,  and  for  the  revocation  of  the  privileges 
which  the  prior  had  obtained  in  March.  Master  Pillius  was  recalled 
to  state  the  arguments  of  the  convent  against  this.  He  declared 
that  the  royal  letters  on  behalf  of  the  new  church  were  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  such  as  would  necessarily  be  granted  to  any 
influential  person.  To  the  claims  of  Baldwin  he  replied  by  stating 
the  rights  of  the  convent,  and  denying  those  of  the  archbishop,  who 
had  moreover  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  proceeding  with  the 
prohibited  building.  The  pope  then  questioned  Peter  of  Blois  as  to 
the  use  and  necessity  of  the  new  college.  'The  church  of 
Canterbury,'  said  Peter,  *is  very  high  exalted  and  glorious,  and 
therefore  needs  much   help  against  princes  and  powers,  especially 

•  Nos.  cxiv.  cxv.  «  Qerv.  1606.  Nos.  oxvii.  czviii.  cxxi. 
>  Gerv.  1500.    No.  cxxiii.         *  Oerv.  1607. 

*  GeiT.  1497-8-9. 
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such  help  M  vould  be  supplied  by  wiso  olorka,  who  are  mnflfa  Ban 
prudent  ninl  oxpcrioDc^ol  in  Kffiiini  than  are  monka.'  '  But  m  not,' 
asked  the  pope,  '  the  monka  the  ministera  of  the  cslhednd  f '  IVl«r 
Mlmitt<Kt  it.  '  It  so,  then  why  doex  not  the  Krobbiihop  am  Uwm  M 
his  oouncillorti  ?  '  Here  Master  rUlius  broke  in  :  '  Hj  I^cnd,  tfat 
archbishop  is  bishop. of  the  churob  of  Cuiterbory,  uid  alao,MMr 
opponents  say,  abbot  of  tbeee  name  monks.  It,  tbon,  be  is  afaboti  he 
ought  to  change  or  alienat«  nothing  withont  consent  of  faia  tnanlti. 
ndther  in  his  cbaraot«r  at  bishop  can  he  builil  n  ofaunib  m  llie 
I  of  bis  chapter  without  thoir  consent.'  The  po|H  nasi 
inquired  what  wu  the  arcbliis bop's  purpose  inbuiUioff:  'WMlfat 
see,  or  the  body  of  the  martyr,  to  be  translated  ?  '  Petar  annrarad 
that  no  such  proceeding  was  oontem plated ;  the  arcfabithop  «m 
merely  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  8.  Anselm  and  S.  TbomH. 
'  Stop,'  said  the  pope ;  '  did  6.  Thomas  wish  to  build  a  efannb  in  tab 
own  name  ?  '  I'eter,  so  sud  the  monks,  was  silenoed  by  Uus  anyott 
quibble.  The  arguments  lasted  several  days,  but  Ihl*  is  all  that  is 
preeerved  to  us  of  the  actual  discussion.' 

The  result  of  the  bearing  was  to  embitter  Urban  morv  tfaas  U- 
fore  against  the  archbishop.  After  Honorius's  rotnm  the  oanM  «M 
pressed  still  more  urgently  on  him  by  both  parties.  Tba  pop's 
mind  was  at  this  time  unsettled  and  soured  by  his  qnaml  with  tti 
emperor,  whom  he  threatened  to  exoomiunnicaie.  The  peOfila  d 
Verona  boggod  him  not  to  issne  bis  sentence  whilst  ba  waa  Uair 
guest ;  and  Uuring  the  but  week  of  September  be  left  Ute  ettj.  in- 
tending, according  to  some  authorities,  to  go  to  Venica  to  aqoip  ■ 
fleet  ol  cmsaders.     He  took,  bowrver,  the  way  to  P^nrara.    PMrd 

.  Blois  rode  with  bim  the  first  day.    They  bad  been  feUaw-«tadMll 

I  In  former  days ;  now  the  envoy  began  to  sing  the  pralin  of  E  '  ~  ' 
Tbo  pope  who  was  in  bad  health,  and  never  had  nttob  o 
of  tamper,  wu  bored  by  the  importunity  of  tbe  archdaaooB.  *  May 
It  plfMse  God,'  hn  rrird  out,  '  that  1  may  no\«r  dismount  (ran  Iki* 
horse,  or  mount  steed  again,  if  I  do  not  sborily  disnuntnt  hba  faOB 
Ua  arohbisbopric.'    Scarcely  wore  the  words  spokea,  iriten  tfaa  onsi 

'  i  gold,  oarried  before  him  by  tbe  subdeaoon,  fell  bmlMn  at  Us  ImI.' 
~  it  day  be  reaebed  a  place  which  Paler   calls  Sntoto  or  F«taB> 

'  Ibtrt  be  wai  saiiad  with  dysentery,  and  waa  obtigad  to  jwoiaaa  hj 
water  to  Fertua.  At  Ferrsia  be  Usued  a  maadala  to  tbe  archbisbof 
on  tba  Srd  of  Ootober,  directing  bim  to  damolish  Ua  new  bnildiBgi  and 

>  0«rv.  U9t^, 

*  This  aeecoai  Is  ■!*«)  hj  Prtsr  of 

'  '  I  la  ft  fn^Banl  ol  ft  l«ll«r  wbieb, 

r  M  I  am  asare.  eoesn  In  onlj 

'   fle«  MB.,  H*w  Oolkgs,  1>7.    I  hft** 

nntand  lo  0ve  II  In  Ih*  Appndls, 
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desecrate  the  site,  to  dissolve  the  collegiate  foundation,  and  replace  urban*i  lait 
the  convent  in  statu  quo.    Thirty  days  were  allowed  for  compli-  *" 

ance  ;  after  that  term  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Chichester  were  to 
enforce  it.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  king,  insisting  on  the 
execution  of  the  mandate,  and  to  the  convent,  annulling  all  sentences 
of  excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict  that  Baldwin  might 
launch  against  them.^ 

On  the  day  these  letters  were  issued  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Death  of 
Saladin,  and  sixteen  days  after  the  pope  died.  The  news  of  both  ^'**°  ^' 
these  events  reached  England  nearly  at  the  same  time.^  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  Urban  should  have  heard  of  the  capture  of  the 
Holy  City,  but  he  may  have  known  that  the  sultan  had  begun  the 
siege,  and  that  defence  was  hopeless.  His  death  was  ascribed  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  letters  in 
this  volume  make  no  mention  of  the  surrender  as  a  cause  of  his 
death.  No  such  blow  indeed  was  necessary  to  despatch  an  old  man 
worn  out  with  heavy  anxiety  and  stormy  passions ;  the  dysentery 
caught  on  his  journey  doubtless  caused  his  end.  In  him  the  convent 
lost  a  very  zealous,  if  not  a  discreet  patron,  and  the  archbishop  a 
furious  enemy.  The  event  was  announced  to  both  parties  by  their 
agents,  Peter  of  Blois  exhibiting  a  most  unbecoming  and  heartless 
joy.^  Two  days  after  the  death  of  Urban,  the  new  pope  was  chosen. 
The  bishop  of  Albano,  Baldwin's  friend,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
election.  The  cardinals  nominated  three  candidates,  the  bishops  of 
Albano  and  Palestrina,  and  Albert,  the  chancellor.  The  bishop  of 
Palestrina  was  persuaded  to  retire  on  the  plea  of  infirmity  ;  Henry 
of  Albano  refused  to  undertake  the  responsibility ;  and  the  chancellor  Election  of 
succeeded,  as  Gregory  VIII.*  His  first  measure  was  to  confirm  all  vST'' 
the  acts  of  his  predecessor  done  within  three  months  of  his  death  ;  "^  his 
second,  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, thus  annulling  the  mandates  which  had  been  gained  with  so  He  umaifl 

^  J  .  rrw    .  ^  %  toe  DUUIQAtCfl 

much  perseverance  and  at  so  great  a  price.     This  was  done  on  the  of  urbui  in. 
29th  of  October. 

The  mandate  arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
and  the  privilege  exempting  the  convent  from  Baldwin's  sentence 
was  read  in  the  s3rnod  of  the  diocese  at  Canterbury  on  the  1st  of 
November.^  The  archbishop  received  his  letter  at  Caen,  from  Brother 
Haymo/  and  declared  himself  willing  to  do  justice.  The  king  also 
professed  to  be  friendly.     Matters  seemed  a  little  more  favourable, 

*  Nos.  cxxviii.  cxxix.  cxxx.  cxxxi.  Oervase. 

*  William  of  Newburgh  says  that  it  •  Nos.  cxxxiv.  oxxzv. 
was  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Jaly  6  *  No.  cxxxv. 

that  killed   the  pope.      Lib.  iii.   21.  *  Nos.  cxxxviii.  exxziz.   Diceto,686. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough  and  Hove-      Hoveden,  865. 

den  confirm  the  statement;  as  also  '  No.  olxzvi.  '  Qerv.  151]. 
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when  (h«  news  of  Urban 'a  death  <poi  led  all.     King  and  prttuftt*  aUto 

throw  off  ibo  uiuk.    Hunry  ordered  the  jiutidu  to  taka  tfaa  otm 

ooUege  underroyaJ  proUiution,  whicb  wu  dotu)  on  tite  18th  ol  Vm 

ber  I '  and  Italdwin  iastiwl  injunctions  for  tbaokgititifi  »t  F 

(or  the  anouUing  of  the  papal  ninndala.'    Od  the  I7tb  of  t 

be  forbade  the  holding  of   th«  courts  of  tho  oonveoL*    Balph  of 

S.  KI:u-tin,  one  of  tboir  bitterest  enemies,  visited  tbtm  wUb  iMa 

to  throw  themBolvea  on  the  arahbishop'fl  mercjr ;  ood  tfaa  i 

Harborl  of  Boebam,  with  more  n^Kt,  gave  them  tba  ■ 

But  the  spirited  subprior  vob  proof  against  all  soofa  r 

and  Herbert  left  bin  convinceil,  according  toOarvtM,  of  tb«  do^  of 

resistanoe. 

Prior  Honorins  was  now  pleading  his  oauae  ov«r  again  with  tfai 
oardinalfl,  and  trying  U>  get  an  interview  with  the  new  papa.  U«  mm 
OHured  privately  that  justice  would  bo  done  ultimately,  bvl  that  lar 
the  tiinu  it  was  noovesary  to  move  cautiously.  Ue  followed  Ibe  odut 
from  Femra,  by  Bologna  and  Modona,  to  Parma,  and  thanA  to 
Pisa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  lOtfa  o(  Peoember.*  Tha  pope  p»- 
fessed  that  he  had  no  time  to  listen  to  him ;  be  was  nngroawH  «llh 
receiving  ombaaititw  and  preparing  (or  the  onuade  ;  the  bbtaof  tt 
Albano  was  atill  hoatilei.  But  just  ns  be  was  oongratnlatiiig  bfaaalf 
on  the  dismissal  of  liis  most  dreaded  opponent,*  who  «M  aatH 
ouoduct  the  matter  of  the  crusade  in  Oermaoy,  the  pope  ■'fl<r~rrf  Mi 
died  after  a  r«dgD  o(  lass  than  two  months.  No  tuna  waa  waMil  ii 
filling  up  the  vacant  throne.  The  Clsteroiaa  bishop  of  AJbtkiio  «m 
absent,  and  the  snooeesioD  was  offsrad  lo  Uie  Ohiniao  TbeohaU  of 
Ostia,  the  friend  and  pabraa  of  Ihs  moaks  of  Cantartna]'.  TbaoteH 
dadioad  the  dangerous  honoor,  and  Paul  SeoUri.  bishop  of  Msa- 
trina.  who  two  months  before  had  been  sboulderad  oat  of  it  by  tfea 
bishop  of  Albaoo,  ascended  the  papal  throne  uDdor  the  asuw  of 
ClemsDt  HL,  on  the    10th   o(   Deoomber.^    Tba  Uabop  of  Oilia 

■  Mo.eniUl. 

•  No.  eiJ. 

•  No.  cul*.    Oott.  1511. 

■  Otn.  ISll.     Th«  appMntne*  ol 
Barbtrt  In  Ihli  pUo*  otwbl  to  luva 

leh-  ■    - 

to"  .  -    . 

ia  lbs  llsta  ol  eonUnali.  tiul  Hvbert 
at  Boaham  becun*.  kIIm  H.  Tbouias's 
telb,  a  eanlinkl  and  nrclibl^op  of 
Benevenio.  TIm  itoij  !■  oaiDpoaRdad 
fnn  tbe  leUowtog  iagndlanM: — I. 
Lombutl  o(  Pkecnso,  a  Mend  ol  8. 


wo*  «  DBtlTt  at  Midi 

da  UicMo  I  _    . 

OoMOMk  oad   anollimd   oa   b*  aa 


iS  flafitiiiBl  u>d  oRfaUabea 
W  from  UTl-llTt.  B* 
pnhoUv  (avs  Alu  ot  TeeltaabaiThla 
fwfcanJ  ••  ScMtaato.     t.  B^an. 
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annoiinoed  the  result  to  the  convent,  advising  them  to  authorise  oiementin. 
the  continued  stay  of  the  prior  at  the  papal  court.^ 

In  England  the  death  of  Urban  was  regarded  as  insuring  the  BaUwixi 
triumph  of  the  archbishop.    Hitherto  he  had  managed  to  render  buhopof 
nugatory  the  whole  procedure  of  the  convent.    He  now  prepared  to  re-  Snterb«y* 
turn,  and,  in  concert  with  the  king,  sent  the  bishop  of  Rochester  with 
a  proposal  to  the  convent  on  the  9th  of  January,  1188.^     The  bishop, 
attended  by  a  few  knights  and  by  the  canons  of  Hakington,  harangued 
the  monks  in  the  chapter-house,  extolling  the  virtues  of  Baldwin, 
and    counselling    submission.     He    did    not,    however,  offer    any 
relaxation  of  the  harshness  which  had  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
archbishop,  and  ended  by  confessing  that  he  was  sent  to  inspect 
and  place  under  seal  the  treasure  of  the  church.     The  subprior  took 
a  day  for  consideration,  and  on  the  morrow  replied,  refusing  to  let 
the  bishop  inspect  the  treasure,  and  declining  to  surrender  the  seal 
or  to  receive  restitution  of  the  estates  on  the  archbishop's  terms,  vioitot 
ELaving  said  thus  much,  he  solemnly  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  asked  IgtAmt  the 
the  bishop  for  licence  to  proceed  to  Rome  with  his  appeal.    The  ^^^^^ 
bishop,  unable  to  answer,  retired  in  dismay,  and  the  knights  who 
accompanied  him  attempted  to  seize  the  court  of  the  monks.'    The 
next  day,  Monday,  January  11,*  Ranulf  Glanvill  arrived  in  person, 
and  had  a  peaceable  interview  with  the  subprior.     The  same  day 
Baldwin  landed  at  Dover.    On  the  Wednesday  Geoffrey  sent  two 
monks  on  horseback  to   Wingham,  to  offer  him   the  customary 
procession.     He  replied  by  excommunicating  the  messengers  and 
seizing  their  horses.     They  returned  in  great  tribulation  on  foot,  and 
were  followed  by  William  FitzNeal,*  the  faithless  steward  who  had 

*  No.  cl.  thus  be  seen  how,  the  court  of  the 

*  Oervase,  1514.  Nos.  cxlvii.  clxviii.  monks  being  seized  by  the  soldiers, 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  their  provisions  were  cut  off,  and  they 
the  proceedings,  to  remember  the  were  confined  to  the  dormitory,  refec- 
position  of  the  conventual  buildings.  tory,  cloister  and  church  buildings. 
The  archbishop's  palace  and  court  The  seizure  of  the  gates  of  the  close 
Btood  to  the  north-west  of  the  church.  and  of  the  cemetery  stopped  all  access 
East  of  them  stood  the  cloister,  ad-  from  without  to  the  church,  and  put 
joining  the  nave ;  east  of  that  was  the  the  monks  to  great  straits  for  pro- 
convent  garden,  and  east  of  that,  nsions.  There  is  a  good  map  in 
round  the  east  end,  and  down  the  Somner's  Canterbury,  and  two  b^uti- 
south  side  of  the  church  as  far  as  the  ful  plans,  one  copied  from  a  twelfth- 
gate  of  the  close,  extended  the  ceme-  century  MS.,  in  a  memoir  on  the 
tery,  which  was  divided  into  an  outer  conventual  buildings  read  by  Mr. 
and  inner  portion  by  the  porta  cwnte-  Mackenzie  Waloott  before  the  Institute 
terii  :  this  is  called  the  court  of  the  of  British  Architects,  Dec.  15,  1802. 
cemetery.     Immediately  adjoining  the  *  Nos.  cli.  cliii. 

cloister  on  the  north  and  east  were  *  Gervase,  1516.     Nos.  clviii.  clix. 

the  dormitory  and  refectory ;  beyond  clxvl. 

which  on  the  north  was  the  court  of  *  OevY,    1516 ;    Fos8*s    Judges,    i. 

the  convent,  surrounded  by  the  offices,  341 ;  Fits-Stephen,  397,  298 ;  Roger  of 

brewhouse,    storehouses,   <feo.,    which  Pontigny,  160-161. 

joined  nearly  the  city  wall.     It  will 
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H.  Tbomu  in  tbo  hour  of  his  Ust  ptriL  WiQlun  bxtnd  Ibft 
Mart  of  Uw  ooavant  cloMd  Agunst  him,  broke  through  tlw  wkUi  ami 
Oeoupied  the  gate  and  the  outer  offioee ; '  wheieopoa  tha  mbpriot 
tiupended  divine  Bsrrica,  and  strippuil  the  altan  ■§  in  tha  tiiiis  at 
iDtvrdict.*  The  next  day  tbe  atiri-ants  of  the  oonvent  w«re  eompalM 
to  HWear  that  they  woald  prevent  the  monks  from  going  OOlndt  Ike 
walla  ;  the  innnr  wall  o(  tlio  court  wait  iu»W,  and  the  monki  ifaal 
Bp  within  the  line  of  the  cloister,  their  provisions  now  (ailing  iMa 
tim  enamiee'  hands.  After  an  inefTectnal  attempt  at  rooonciUmtiaa^ 
made  b;  the  hishop  of  Boobeeter  and  Hugh  of  Nunani,  Baldwin  en 
the  following  Sunday  excommnnicated  tbo  subprior  and  hiaadrina.* 
The  very  next  day  be  received  the  pewi  of  Pope  Oregotj'a  dalk, 
and,  thinking  that  ho  had  gone  too  br  for  bis  own  aaMy,  liA 
Winghaiu,  and,  having  praocbed  an  apologetic  sermon  at  Haldngtoiv 
hurried  to  txtndoQ.  He  also  nuide  another  offer  o(  realitntiaa,  ky 
tbe  prior  of  8.  Or^ory's  and  the  sheriff  of  Kant,  and  i 
flonvent  to  resume  divine  service.  The  subprior 
proposal  as  usual,  and  rofused  tbo  request.  The  masaangara,  how- 
•rer,  opened  the  little  door  in  the  gate  of  tbo  oemalar;  for  tha 
idmission  of  plgrims,  and  a  few  days  later  the  gats  itaeU  was  opMHl 
the  sheriff,  but  it  was  still  strictly  guarded.  In  this  way  Ihs 
awnka  wars  kept  in  a  state  of  imprisoDmuni  (or  cighty-foar  mAt, 
daring  which  time  they  were  dvpendunt  (or  focid  on  the  gifta  of  tha 
^Igrims ;  eren  Jews  were  found  among  their  benefaaUxa.  Thqr 
wm  so  well  supplied,  it  seems,  that  two  bondrsd  i 
dftily  fad  with  the  superSuous  contributions ;  nor  were  tl 
to  abflolule  necessaries,  for  fish,  vegetables,  and  pappar  eaka  wmt 
among  the  constant  offerings  ;  even  poultry  was  praaantol  tor  lbs 
h(B|i>(d  use  of  the  sick.*  About  the  end  of  January  Bogar  Norray^  (ha 
Snq*        intruder  oeUarer,  eeoaped  from  duranoe  by  making  hk  way  tluongfc 

ktfae  cloaca  of  the  monks,*  and  betook  himaaU  to  Baldwin  at  Otiori.* 
■  No.,  clvi.  d-riL 
>  U«n.  IGIT.    Ka  dsvll. 
'  Owv.  1S18.    Ho.  qIitU. 
•  Otn.  1S90.  to  Aug.  IS.  1189. 
*  This   balldlu   oecopiM   a   cod- 
iflewu  plsM  In  the  antianl  plan  oIUm 
aonvent,  wtowiloafaom  Iha  infiniiai7 
aafMS  ibsfloort  of  tbo  mnnkf  sJTiwtt 
aabtfaslbedonBllor;.    U  Koforms 
aUU  aonllnoJln  Iha  InOnnaij  ha  saaU 
ban  maliy  Moapod  Into  tha  tmmtMrj. 
ar  It  MX,  IhranghDiaolOMM  In  tha  oowt 
of  Ifaa  ooovani,  <MA,  >•  <reU  ■■  Iha 
TT"**^.  — »'"  '*■»  fc»'"l»'«'  >*••  -tmny 
ll  nw*  la  vril  lost  to  polol  ool  ban 
Ihal  Bogn-  Claacartiu,  «tba  ti  man- 


BosarNotrajra.  Tba  pkjt  od  Iho  aa*a 
ot  Norraya  oooon  aavatal  IteMt  aa 
Sogenw  ab  AqoUooa,  aad  iha  ta«A« 
vbo  tut*  aal  bb  tkrona  la  iha  Mm  al 
tb«  oorUi.  HUnllar  aro  Uw  ndmM 
to  WUiiun  ia  Haeala  VHu.  W.  lUto 
PUal.and  W.  Siaa  flda:  to  tha  m- 
hMp7  pratandoM  of  Bmhm  Msi 
and  to  Iba  tMtMasfMori  -' 
Bogcr  Mom;*  aflei  Itla  aa 
tha  tlttla  ivlocl  «a«  mka 
oolna  raiitat,'  Mo.  t»a*l..  I  tm  aal 
tha    oMol  s( 


•  Oan,  1S1».    Ho. 
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The  king  landed  at  Winchelsea  on  the  80th  of  January/  and  was  ouiaeof  the 
prevented  from  visiting  Canterbury  by  the  news  of  the  suspension  of  ^I^Su^ 
divine  service.    He  sent  on  the  4th  of  February  ^  to  the  subprior   2^*^*' 
orders  to  resume  it,  and  summoned  him  with  six  of  the  brethren  to 
the  council  which  was  to  be  held  at  Gaitington  on  the  11th. 
Geofi&ey  refused  either  to  appear  or  to  send  representatives.    The 
council  assembled,  and  the  archbishop  stated  his  complaint  against 
the  convent  in  very  bitter  language ;  he  also  demanded  the  arrest  of 
the  subprior  as  excommunicate.     The  convent  were  defended  by 
Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  prevented  the  request  of  Baldwin 
from  being  granted.     The  king  proposed  an  arbitration,  and  sent 
two  bishops  to  Canterbury  to  persuade  the  convent  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  court.    Four  monks  were  accordingly  sent  on  the  24th  luterTiew  of 
of  February,'  and  presented  themselves  before  Henry  at  Clarendon  on  withHenry 
the  1st  of  March,  with  copies  of  the  charters  and  privileges  on  which  »*^^^'*'«»*»» 
the  convent  relied.     To  the  horror  and  disgust  of  the  monks,  the 
king  declared  with  a  magnificent  oath  that  the  royal  charters  were 
not  genuine,  all  his  councillors,  except  Roger  the  almoner  and 
William  of  S.  Mere  TEglise,  confirming  the  statement.    Before  he 
dismissed  them  he  bade  them  meet  the  archbishop  and  himself 
at  Winchester,  and  they  were  afterwards  summoned  on  to  Cirencester,  ^^  * 
where  they  met  the  archbishop  going  into  Wales   to  preach  the  cixeDoeiter 
crusade.     When  they  came  into  his  presence,  they  saluted  him. 
Baldwin  returned  no  answer  ;  his  clerks  received  the  attention  with 
mockery  and   insult.    Henry  now   renewed    the  proposal    of  an 
arbitration,  to  which  Baldwin  consented.     The  envoys  replying  that 
they  could  not  get  a  fair  arbitration  in  England,  where  the  arch- 
bishop was  supreme,  Henry  administered  a  reproof  for  the  uncharitable 
suspicion,  and  proposed  the  recall  of  the  prior.     'If  we  consent 
to  recall  the  prior,  who,'  the  brethren  asked,  '  will  engage  to  provide 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  convent  until  his  return  ?  '     Henry  would 
not  promise  ;  the  monks  were  sent  back  to  consult  their  brethren, 
and  the  three  oldest  members  of  the  convent  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  king.    Geoffrey  replied  to  the  summons  that  it 
was  impossible  to  send  them ;  one  was  ruptured,  another  afiiicted 
with  hsDmorrhoids,  the  third  was  a  paralytic :  he  sent  two  others, 
who   were  immediately  sent  back  by  the  king  as  unfit  for  his 
purpose.     Henry  was  now  called  away  by  serious  business,  and 
Baldwin  spent  the  spring  in  Wales.* 

The  suit  was  in  the  meantime  being  vigorously  pressed  at  Rome. 
Immediately  after  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  visit  on  the  9th  of 

■  Oerv.  1520.  *  Oerv.  1528.    Nob.  cIxxxyI.  coxL 

>  Gerv.  1520.    Nos.  clxxxvi.  oclxxvi.  *  Oervase*  1528. 
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January,  (our  brethren  were  MOt  to  the  pope,'  one  of  wbom.  bntbar 
John  de  Bniinbte,  was  from  this  time  tho  life  and  Mral  of  the  eaoM. 
His  lett«ni  are  all  worth  readinf? ;  perhaps  tbey  are  the  beat  in  Uh 
volnmu.  Ho  crossed  the  Great  S.  Demanl  in  Fobniary,*  ami  n 
Borne  OD  the  S7th  of  the  month.*  Prior  Honorins  had  Dot  I 
iille.  An  early  as  the  26th  of  Jnmiary  he  hud  procnrail  a  i 
dated  at  Biena,*  reaffirming  the  last  lettera  of  Urban,  bat  not 
aooompaniad  by  a  commifuiion  to  onforoe  execution.  Tb*  a*«a 
brought  by  Brother  John  of  the  outra^tee  oonmitlad  In  Jaanaiy  «w 
delivered  to  the  pope  on  the  let  of  March,'  and  on  the  ITtfa  OlaoMBl 
oommlBuoned  the  prior  of  Paversham  and  Maeter  Panvmaa,  «m4h 
of  the  boepital  of  8.  Jame«  at  Canterbury,  to  exoantnnnicatt  Ifee 
peraona  who  had  violently  entered  the  monastery.*  By  tba  mmt 
messenger  the  prior  ordered  the  sabprior  to  teeume  divine  Mrrieti' 
On  the  11th  of  April  tho  pope  ptomiiod  to  mwI  a  l«gmt»  with  fall 
powers  to  settle  the  whole  cause,  and  hopes  were  hold  out  that  tbt 
bishop  of  Ostia  would  W  chosen.* 

The  mandate  of  January  26th  was  ser%-ed  on  Baldwin  on  tfat 
22nd  of  March,  in  the  presence  of  two  bisbope,  probably  at  or  Mar 
Llaodaff.  To  the  bearers  he  returned  no  answer,  bat  wrote  lo 
Hakington  directing  his  servants  to  intrsnch  the  new  bniUinga,  and 
pat  thom  in  a  state  of  defence.* 

On  Ihs  16th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday."  the  Ivttarof  Uareh  ITlfc 
was  reoffived  at  Canterbury,  with  tba  prior's  ooramaod  to  ranum  tka 
servioa.  The  monks  reluctantly  obeyed  this  direction,  and  tfaa  priar 
of  Fararsham  on  the  2Srd  rxeoiited  the  raandnto.    This  prnJaaJ 


'  Ho-diT. 


•lta.eMlU. 

*  Wo.  ow. 
■NaaesUl. 

*  N«.een*lU. 

*  Oarr.  109.  Mo.  oeuiU.  Ths  two 
Uab^*  war*  Pelar  ot  St.  naiid'a,  wbo 
awompanlad  Baldwin  on  his  tool,  and 
A*  bbnop  ot  UutdaB,  tn  wboaa  dio- 
«•••  tw  waa  >1  Hm  tlnM.  Tba  data 
tor  fixtng  the  ehtonolosr  ot  OlnUdu*, 
who  kItm  Ui«  hltiotj  of  Uw  tcrar  In 

hit    Itlaarulotn   Ckmbrls.     —    

HMitj.  Ha  inaka*  tho 
(tut  trow  Radnor  lUwot  . 
amiaj.  Haich  •;  BmmiU  (HaavUl 
baTios  Jul  ralaraod  from  ibanea  to 
Eodand.  Bat  U  U  dnr  InMB  He. 
eexl.  that  Ruolt  OUa*lU  «aa  on  tho 


ihtolM  <U4  bM  na«k  Ora- 
.  >r  iiulMd  WlBikartar.  wM 
■on*  dajn  laMr.  Al  laaal  a  wtak 
mart  hava  akpaad  aftar  tba  tnl  •( 
tiarob  batora  tbay  Ml  BaAaor:  ta 
aboot  ton  ik;>  il»j  TKcbod  Lknlal. 
wham  Ui(T  nnit  two  nl^la  Ih* 
Uibop  ot  LUndalt  hatlaK  airt  tb«M 
two  4an  balora  at  OwtoMi :  ahaal  • 
tonnicbi  lai«  tbar  Mohad  Lkite- 
dam,  and  en  Arrtl  Ift  ww«  ai  Bhija. 
Tba  plaoa   vba«  tba  i 


•  ozpadtUoa 
t  Juit  WaJ 


Ab«ng»*«itii;.  wl 
idaff  Ml  Ibara. 


OtiaUoa,  boi  lb*  Mavaid  el  Ika  an^ 
Udwp'sbi 
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a  riot,  in  which  a  nephew  of  S.  Thomas  took  a  conspicuous  part,  ReoepOon  of 
and  was  committed,  with  several  other  partisans  of  the  convent,  to  dAtettt 
prison,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful.*     Master  Farreman,  0*"**^°^ 
who  had  gone  to  London  to  avoid  acting  in  the  matter,  came  in  Riotatoan- 
nevertheless  for  a  share  of  the  indignation  of  the  archbishop's  party.       °^ 
Robert  de  Bechetune,  one  of  the  canons  of  Hakington,^  led  a 
detachment  of  rioters  against  the  hospital,  and  the  warden  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  pope  on  behalf  of  his  leprous  old  women. 
The  parish  priests  of  Canterbury  took  part  with  the  canons,  and 
publicly  announced   that  the  papal  excommunication  against  the 
aggressors  was  invalid.^ 

Through  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  convent  were  cheered  h^'^^^JJJ 
with  reports  from  Rome  of  the  speedy  mission  of  the  legate ;  they  BngUmd 
were  also  relieved  from  the  presence  of  Baldwin,  who  sailed  for  France 
on  the  16th  of  June.^  War  had  broken  out,  and  the  king's  foreign 
dominions  were  in  imminent  danger.  Henry  followed  in  person 
on  the  10th  of  July  ;  ^  and  about  the  same  time  the  communications 
from  the  brethren  at  Rome  stopped  suddenly  for  a  very  melancholy 
reason. 

As  soon  as  the  pope  had  given  his  promise  to  send  a  legate  a  latere^ 
John  de  Bramble  started  for  home.    Honorius,  who  seems  to  have  Joiuide 
looked  on  his  energetic  assistant  with  a  little  jealousy,  remained  retonu 
behind  with  five  other  monks,  Haymo  of  Thanet,  Edmund,  Humfrey, 
Symon,   and   Ralph  the  almoner.     The  letters  of    Edmund  and 
Humfrey  are  preserved.     They  are  the  compositions  of  puzzle-headed 
men,  whose  studies  had  lain  in  mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture 
and  in  unfulfilled  prophecy.     Haymo  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very 
active  and  determined   man,  but  imprudent.    John,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  shrewd  observer,  plain-spoken  and  witty;  a  man  of 
business,  with  a  considerable  command  of  money,  and  a  fixed  and 
efficacious  conviction  that  at  Rome  money  was  all-powerful.   Honorius 
seems  to  have  felt  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  energy  of  John,  and 
John  evidently  kicked  against  the  devout  simplicity  and  leisurely 
management  of  the  prior.    He  accordingly  went  northward,  and 
reached  Arras  on  his  way  home.^     The  bishop  of  Arras  was  the  one  John  d« 
Cistercian  friend  of  the  convent,  and  Brother  John  persuaded  him  to  eogBgw  the 
offer    his    mediation  with  the  archbishop.     He  therefore  visited  tbetS^ 
Canterbury  in  July  or  August,  with  proposals  from  the  archbishop*  ^  ^'™* 
which  received   the  usual  answer.^     The  bishop  offered   then   to 

'  Nos.      ccxviil.     ccxix.     ccxxvii.  Robertson's  Beckett  P*  ^3* 

Ralph,    probably    a    brother   of    the  *  Qterr.  1582.             •  No.  ccxxiv. 

person  called  in  the  Great  Roll  of  the  *  Qerv.  1535.             *  Qtery.  1535. 

Vipe,    1     Ric.    I.    *  Johannes    Alias  '  No.  ooxliy.              '  No.  ooxlvii. 
Rohesiss  sororis  Sancti    Tom.'      Gf. 
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repTMent  the  canse  of  the  convent  at  the  genenl  ch>ptT  o(  ttw 
Cixbjrciftns  in  Buptembcr.  The  offer  wiu  kooep(«d,  uid  »  d«pDl*tia 
at  the  brethren  Attended  with  him.  The  matter  wm  broagbt  bafor* 
the  chapter,  bnt  tht>  abbot  of  Cttaans  nodKrtOok  Itkldwin'a  dafaooa. 
and  nothin;^  farther  resulted  froro  the  proceeding-' 
ojj^*'  It  was  perhaps  at  Clleanx  that  the  terrible  new*  wm«  nedr^  bjr 

iMu*  the  brethren  that  a  pl&gue  had  broken  oat  in  Rome,  and  ifaat  fin  o( 

I  the  monka  left  with  Honoriu*  wur«  dead.     Hajroo,  tbo  proniolarol 

tbe  fint  appeal,  went  first  on  the  7th  of  July.  Bdmand  and  Haatny 
foUowadoDthtilUb  and  tSth,  Sjnionon  thol6tb,RalpbthaKliniaHr 
on  tbe  18th.  The  prior  wrote  the  sad  story  to  tbe  oonTmt.*  bvt  tbe 
letter  does  not  awm  U>  have  reached  them  notU  tb«  mlddl*  ct 
September.  Tbe  subprior  dul  immediatAly  the  beat  poviUc  thtng: 
a»  directed  John  do  Bremble  to  return  to  the  papal  court  at  otiea.*  Ha 
nnu  la  Uxik  with  him  Brother  Eliu  and  a  Moood  Bjmon.  John  bcimmd 
"^  a  mark  at  Rhdms  from  a  friendly  oanon,  and  sot  ont  in  faitb.    Bitea 

he  reached  Siena  be  met  a  servant  o(  tbe  arobbishop  of  Lyooa,  wte 

I  told  him  that  the  prior  was  dead.    Between  Siena  and   Boma  ha 

heard  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Ostta.  When  ha  nacbad  Bom 
but  on*  of  tite  brethren,  William,  waa  alira,  and  ba  waa  in  unal 
danger.  The  mortality  bad  extended  to  the  aarranta ;  Jobn'i  ftnl 
act  WM  to  attend  tbt>  cook's  funeral.*  Be  biat  no  tints  In  b 
the  pope,  and  on  iho  lOtb  of  nec«mber  sueceedad  in  getting  a  a 
reiterating  the  injunctions  of  Pope  Urban,  and  oonintitlad  for  aaan- 
tioa  to  Ralph  Nijtel,  cardinal  of  8.  Praxedee.' 
B^<^  With  Cardinal  Ualpb  Brother  John  set  off  forttawHJi  (or  Fl^hMJ 

iiMa^pii  By  way  of  nuUdDg  a  faiourable  impreesion  on  tbe  lagala  ha  oAnd 
him  a  magniiicent  roliignary.  Ralph,  however,  waa  a  eODaetaBttaa 
man,  and  refused  the  implied  bribe,  but  bo  bomwad  tba  peloid 
pack  horse,  and  further  commended  John  to  the  can  of  ob»  of  Ua 

I  retinue,  whose  expensea  be  waa  expected  to  pay.    Wb«i  tba  oankado 

reached  Parma,  his  friend's  bona  fell  lame,  and  John  bad  to  baj 
him  a  substitute.  Tbe  new  bona,  which  had  coat  a  mark,  Uatmi 
oat  to  be  tieeleas,  and  a  aeoond  waa  boaght.  aieo  at  Jobn'a  aipapaa* 
Having  thus  proptiatod  both  tbe  legate  and  Ui  Miwan,  he  wna  in 
bopee  that  at  last  tbe  cause  waa  proapering,  whta,  ad  In  aaf ,  tba 
^^  •*  am  canlinal  himaeU  fell  ill  at  Pavia,  and  having  gol  00  «dlb  diOnltjp 
to  Morlara,  died  there  on  the  80tb  of  Deoembar.' 

Brothers  John,  William,  and  Symoo  turned  heck  lo  Boom  'm 
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despair.     Their  second  journey  was  hardly  more  cheerful  than  the  John*! 
first.     At  Bardi,  in  the  country  of  Parma,  the  prior's  packhorse,  from  vwt  to 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  was  lost.^     At  Siena  they  found   ^™* 
one  of  their  servants  dead.     At  Rome  the  king's  agents  were  in  full 
force,  Simon  of  Apulia  and  four  companions  urging  that  Cardinal 
Octavian  might  be  sent  to  England  as  legate,  that  Baldwin  might  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  his  church,  and  that  the  disposition  of  the 
oblations  might  be  restored  to  him.     The  pope  refused  to  listen  to  The  pope 
their  arguments,  and  doubted  their  credentials.     They  quitted  Bome  ^Sum* 
in  chagrin,  leaving  their  business  in  the  hands  of  Bobert  of  Bouen  ^^^ 
and  Richard  of  Norwich,  *  an  enemy  with  a  very  fat  face  and  a  hoarse 
voice.'     In  January  or  February  1189,  the  monks  had  their  audience ; 
the  pope  was  very  gracious,  and  asked  their  advice  in  the  choice  of 
a  legate.^    The  brethren  proposed  their  three  friends,  Gratian,  Soffred, 
and  Peter  of  Piacenza,  the  last  of  whom  was  anxious  to  undertake 
the  expedition.'    Clement,   however,  explained   that  it  would   be 
imprudent  to  send  one  whose  very  name  was  hateful  to  the  king,  as 
was  Gratian's ;  the  other  two  were  employed  elsewhere  :  he  suggested 
John  of  Anagni,  cardinal  of  S.  Mark.    The  mandate  ^  was  renewed  John  of 
with  the  insertion  of  John's  name  instead  of  Ralph's,  and  John  and  aroSnted 
Elias  set  out  in  his  company.     They  reached  Paris  in  April,  and  ****** 
went  from  there  to  Le  Mans,"^  where  they  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  on  S.  Dunstan's  day.* 

During  the  winter  of  1188  little  had  happened  at  home  to  cheer 
the  imprisoned  convent.  Gervase  notes  only  a  grand  aurora  borealis 
on  the  20th  of  December.  The  letters  from  Rome  were  few  and  sad. 
The  king  and  his  counsellors  in  Normandy  were  supposed  to  be 
meditating  further  oppressions  ;  Baldwin  also  was  abroad  ;  the 
correspondence  that  seems  to  fall  in  with  this  period  consists  of  letters  The  oonrent 
of  condolence  from  other  monasteries,  and  of  complaints  and  petitions  other  mooi 
for  help  from  that  of  Canterbury.  *"*" 

After  Christmas  they  sent  two  envoys,  H.  and  R.,  to  the  king  in  Tb^  wnd 
France.     They  took  Rheims  on  their  way,  and  there  fell  in  with  the  He^iu 
messenger  from  Rome/  who  had  been  sent  on  with  a  copy  of  the  ''*'^ 
mandate  intrusted  to  Cardinal  Ralph.     In  company  with  him  they 
went  on  to  Chaumont  in  the  Vexin,  where  Brother  H.  left  the  other 
two,  being  afraid  to  meet  the  king.    From  Chaumont  they  proceeded 
to  Gisors,  and  thence  to  the  king  at  Le  Mans,  where  they  found  the 
archbishop  as  well.     It  happened  that  the  papal  letters  were  delivered 
to  Baldwin  the  very  day  that  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ralph. 
The  bearer,  Brother  Jonas,  having  discharged  his  commission,  quitted 
the  city,  and  left  Brother  R.  to  face  the  king  alone.     He  had  his 
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Midianoe  on  ibe  1st  of  Febru&r7,  1189.  Tb«  king,  who  wm  v 
the  intlaencp  of  Roger  the  almoner,  a  friend  of  tho  omitbbI,  U 
to  thd  monk  with  unusa&l  cAlmutuis.  and  ended  the  oonfmoMa  hj 
swearing  that  the  convent  should  have  their  rigbti.  Ha([«r  Um 
klmonvr  and  Hubert  Walter  were  dtreoled  to  dnw  up  »  btttr  to 
them  in  the  king's  n^me.  The  letter  vtm  written  and  u»M,  vhn 
th>i  orcbbiBhop.  according  to  Brother  R.,  euna  down  io  »  | 
and  ordered  Hubert  and  Peter  of  Bloia  to  bre^k  the  moI  and  r 
contentii.'  He  then  added  thn»  oUusm.  This  letter,  wbni  H 
arrived  at  Conlerburj,  contained  an  asBunnoe  of  the  kJag'a  |dimI- 
will :  an  account  of  iJie  attempt  that  be  huA  made  to  brinic  ■bovl  a 
reconciliation,  to  which  he  (oimd  the  archbishop  not  iodispOMd.  and 
a  praixMal  lo  aentt  the  hiithopa  of  Ely  and  Rocheater,  with  BoBnlf 
GlJiQvill  and  the  deans  of  York  an<l  Lincoln,  to  negotiate.  Wilb 
thsni  on  their  return  hu  ohanred  the  convent  to  send  reprweaoUtJiW 
with  full  power  to  treat  of  peace.  The  letter  ooooIimIv  witfc  a 
strong  recoitiuiondation  to  Hubniit,  and  a  threat  in  com  of  obatinM^. 
which  were  probably  the  clauses  added  by  the  archbishop.* 

Thom  oommiaaionera  visited  Canterbury  on  the  24th  of  MutiL* 
Tbey  put  the  question,  Would  the  convent  send  plenipotaotUriw  to 
Uie  king  ?  The  snbprior  politely  refueod  :  *  None  of  tha  i 
dared  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility,  nor  would  the  t 
x'enture  on  such  a  measure  whilst  the  cause  was  before  Um  pafa>' 
The  justiciar  suggestad  that,  tl  they  dared  not  atnd  an  envoy  witb 
full  powers,  they  might  at  least  send  a  deputotion  to  | 
flenry.  The  aubprior  hinted  that  after  the  oventa  at  i 
1187  the  king  was  not  to  be  trusted.  BanuU  could  hoidly  g 
this,  so  the  bishop  of  Bochestor  replied  with  a  pnjtt  tliBt  thif 
would  eonflde  in  the  king,  and  not  refuse  hie  good  otteta.  The  eak 
prior  woulil  refuse  no  man's  good  offioea,  bat  'ntmorda  ratari  fHiM 
ventum  tlmori.'  At  this  juncture  arrived  the  ooarier  fioa  BtoM 
with  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  John  of  Anafmi  h  ligfalt.  lUt 
broke  up  tho  ilebate ;  the  mueaengeni  returned  to  the  kinf  priebad  at 
the  heart.  Two  days  after  Osbert  de  Briato,  an  namrthy  monk, 
eaoaped  from  the  convent  into  iha  court  of  the  arobbbhop'a  poloM 
and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Baldwin.'  Oenwe  ny«  thai  he 
•xpeetad  to  be  reworded  irilh  a  bhiboprie.  The  mbprior.  no* 
tbinUiig  himself  safe  andet  the  protectioa  of  the  lagnl%  m>- 
daacandad  to  send  tonr  bnlhiwi  to  the  Ung;  tfaay  i 
however,  at  the  gato  of  the  oetnetevy  on  the  Satwdkjr  in  1 
week,  and  ool  allowed  to  latmed. 

John  of  Anagni  reached  Le  Huh  in  May.ai 

■  Dm*,  tsn. 
'  K<>.dlxU. 
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on  the  19th.  John  de  Bremble  presented  the  mandate  to  the  arch-  The  legate 
bishop.^     Baldwin  received  it  with  reverence,  but  in  silence;   his  court  at  Le 
clerks  heaped  abuse  on  Brother  John,  who  had  formerly  been  a  ^"^ 
member  of  the  archbishop's  household.     This  he  bore  patiently ;  the 
archbishop  took  no  more  notice  of  him.    The  next  day  John  called 
on  the  legate,  who  told  him  that  Baldwin  denied  the  charges  made 
against  him,  and  professed  himself  ready  to  restore  all  the  property 
of  the  convent  on  the  ancient  terms.      As  they  were  conversing, 
Baldwin  himself  arrived  and  argued  his  case  ;  John  tried  to  provoke 
him  into  a  passion,  and  soon  succeeded.     The  conference  broke  up 
in  confusion,  and  more  important  events  interfered  to  prevent  its 
being  resumed. 

A  colloquy  was  held  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France  oatbreak  of 
at  Le  Mans  on  the  9th  of  June,'  which  resulted  in  an  outbreak  of 
war.     Banulf  Glanvill  was  sent  to  England  to  levy  forces,  and  on  his 
way  paid  his  devotions  at  Canterbury.    He  had  an  interview  with 
the  subprior,  who  hinted  to  him  in  a  gentle  way  that  the  king,  being 
in  great  straits,  might,  if  prudently  approached,  see  at  last  the  use 
of  mercy.     Banulf  answered  that  the  monks  had  yet  to  learn  what  Banau 
what  mercy  was,  if  they  would,  for  the  love  of  Bome,  do  nothing  to  Tiaito  Cto- 
please  the  king,  the  archbishop,  or  anyone  else.     On  the  subprior's  ^**"^ 
repeating  that  experience  had  shown  that  neither  Henry  nor  his 
advisers   were  to  be  trusted,  Banulf  quitted  him  in  indignation: 
*  Rome  is  all  you  seek  :  Bome  alone  will  be  your  ruin.'     Geoffrey 
did,  however,  send  a  small  deputation  to  the  king,  hoping  to  find 
him  softened  by  his  misfortunes.     These  penetrated  to  the  seat  of 
war,  and  found  Henry  at  Azai,  just  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  Ust  inter- 
accept  terms  of  peace.^     They  approached  with  a  salutation  :  '  The  uumkM  with 
convent  of  Canterbury  salute  you  as  their  lord.'     The  king  repliedi  ^^^  ^* 
'  I   was  once  their  lord,  and  am  still,  and  will  be  yet ' ;  adding 
between  his  teeth,  *  small  thanks  to  you,  wicked  traitors.'     He  then 
listened  to  their  petition,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  promise  of 
letters.^     They  went  from  Azai  to  Bouen,  where  the  legate  was,  the 
king  having  forbidden  him  to  go  to  England.     With  the  advice  of 
the  legate,  the  monks  offered  to  accept  restitution  from  the  arch- 
bishop.   Baldwin  tried  to  temporise,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  he 
would  do  nothing  without  the  king.     That  week  the  king  died  at  The  king's 
Chinon.  ^^ 

Baldwin  returned  to  England,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence,  Baldwin  re- 
on  the  dlst  of  July.*^    He  seems  to  have  determined  to  make  some  aad^ta 
sort  of  an  arrangement  with  the  monks  before  the  coronation,  and  ^'  <*»▼«»* 
on  the  day  after  bis  landing  summoned  the  officers  of  the  convent 
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to  Wingh&tn.'  Alan,  the  thinl  prior,  Kppoired,  with  &  few  at  Hm 
brethren.  The  Krohbisbop  began  by  detuuidiiig  the  dapontioD  at 
the  subprior  &n<l  John  de  Bromble.  AUn  uiaimod  U»t  be  mbm 
only  u  a  mMaenger,  and  had  no  power  to  treat  of  such  iiwlliiii 
The  arohbisbop  lifted  up  hia  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried  thna  tinM^ 
'Qod  Kvengn  me  on  the  subprior.'  Alan  replied,  '  If  the  mbprior 
were  now  where  he  will  be  before  a  hundrod  yoan  an  ontr,  it  woikU 
loako  no  itifftmtncu  ;  we  will  never  yield.'  '  Well,'  aaid  Baldwin  *  I 
tell  you  judgiueDl  ia  passed  on  him,  and  his  punUhmant  ia  at  Ika 
door.'  On  the  fith  of  Auguitt,  the  arobbiahop  oame  to  the  calhaJial, 
and  gave  the  benediction  after  the  tioapel.  He  also  ioTitad  aoiM  tt 
the  elder  monks  to  dine  with  him,  which  they  rsfuaed  to  do  wtiw 
tha  oircuntsianoea.  On  the  morrow  he  sent  to  offer  tham  rartitstiai 
ot  their  poesoeeiona,  saving  tliuir  rights  and  liti  oirn  and  Ifaa  pofi'a 
mandate.  This  was  accepted,  and  Alan  received  seiaio  by  tbag^ofa 
book.  But  no  sooner  wm  this  done  than  Baldwin  broke  out  laaiiMI 
tbeaubprior.dticlaringbe  would  take  him  wherever  beoouIdoalflllfaiB; 
he  also  dopoaed  llcrvuy  the  oellaror,  and  nuiainaled  a  monk  oaaMl 
Felix  in  his  place.  This  immediately  caused  a  tamull ;  the  nuoki 
insisted  upon  bniog  put  in  bodily  poMwssion  ot  tbe  roetorad  aalataa,  aat 
Baldwin  atleiupt«d  to  force  upon  Ibam  the  compact  of  Aiaofoii.  The 
oonvent  replied  withaprayarlbattbearcbbisbop  would  fulfil  tha  pope's 
mandala.  He  offered  to  do  it,  on  condition  that  be  should  appaiM 
tbe  obedientiaries,  tbe  oonveat  managing  tbeaalatee  as  balora.  TUa 
they  wore  disposed  to  aeoopt,  but  Baldwin  repanled  of  Us  oflar,  aad 
demanded  tbe  Domination  of  tbe  ireaimren  as  walL  H»  did  nod 
however,  wait  for  an  answer,  but  went  off  to  Tonham.  Tbe  tvh- 
prior,  feeling  bimseU  no  longer  safe,  fled  from  Oantcrtmij  on  IhalH^ 
and  crossing  tbe  straits  prooaedod  first  to  Arras  and  tbm  ia  swrck 
ot  tbe  legate.  Tbe  queen  regent  Eleanor  and  BaouU  Glanvill  ««■ 
not  less  anxious  than  the  archbisbop  to  settle  the  i|naml  b^va  Ik* 
arrival  of  Richard  In  England,  and  after  tbe  sabprior's  dafartnaa 
sent  tbe  abbot  of  Hytie  and  tbe  prior  ot  BemioDdsey  to  Cao(artNi|i 
who  by  throats  tried  lo  induce  tbe  oonvent  to  aoeapt  tha  osUw 
appointed  by  Baldwin,  and  lo  noalva  raetitution  from  tbam  in  tha 
arobbisbop's  uaina.  Altar  another  angry  dkouaaiun  ihit  waa  doak 
on  tha  IStb  of  August,  tbe  ti^ls  and  privileges  on  both  aidea  Unf 
reserved.*  The  gatso,  which  bad  been  shut  since  the  tfltfa  of  Itxaatj, 
1IS8,  van  opened,  and  the  oon%-«ut  gained  poaaeaaion  of  thair  bunaa ; 
tba  quottJons  in  dispula  hain^  bowavar,  as  far  olT  as  arat  tram  satlla^ 
ment 

It  ii  poasHda  that  Baldwin  was  oonLent  to  make  this  eaaearitB 
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in  ignorance  of  what  the  new  sovereign's  sentiments  might  be  on  Bichard*8 

the  case.    But  Richard  soon  showed  himself  even  more  determined  ^^^^  ^' 

than  his  father  that  his  rights  and  dignity  should  not  be  infringed. 

He  ordered  the  legate  into  Poictou  to  collect  the  Saladin  tithe,  and 

bade  him  leave  the  monks  of  Canterbury  for  himself  to  deal  with.^ 

The  legate  remonstrated  with  the  ministers,  Walter  of  Coutances 

and  Hugh  of  Nunant,  but  in  vain.    Brother  John  began  to  mistrust 

the  legate,  and  wrote  in  haste  to  Canterbury  for  a  present  to  secure 

his  wavering  friendship,  a  handsome  grey  greatcoat,  or  a  robe  of 

martens'  skins.     It  was  indeed  neccessary  to  strike  whilst  the  iron 

was  hot.     For  at  Rome    the  archbishop's    friends  were  rising ; 

Octavian  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ostia ;  Albinus,  *  a  convertible 

man,'  to  Albano  ;  Bobo,  an  open  supporter  of  Baldwin,  to  Portus  ; 

the  Tuscan  party,  Gratian  and  Soffred,  the  only  friends  left  to  the 

convent,  had  deserted  the  court.^ 

The  coronation  of  Richard  was  celebrated  on  the  8rd  of  September.  The  ooroim- 
Eight  monks   represented  the  convent  on  the  occasion,^  and   the  coaucu  at 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Bath  were  prepared  to  resist  the  petition  ^^"»«*<>" 
that  Baldwin  was  expected  to  make  for  his  new  church.     Baldwin, 
however,  kept  a  discreet  silence.    From  London  the  court  moved  to 
Gaitington,  where  a  parliament  was  held  on  the  17th,  at  which  the 
king  confirmed  the  charters  of  the  convent.     The  legate  was  still 
forbidden  to  enter    England,  and  the  archbishop  was  allowed   to 
have  his  own  way.     He  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  came 
down  to  Canterbury  on  the  6th  of  October,^  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  Baldwin 
monks,  appointed  as  the  new  prior  Roger  Norreys  ;  he  then  seized  the  sam^*^^ 
cemetery  gate,  that  messengers  might  not  be  sent  to  the  legate,  p'***' 
Roger  immediately   took  Osbert  de  Bristo  into  his  counsels,  and 
committed  to  him  the  management  of  the  estates. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Baldwin  ever  intended  to  maintain  Despair  of 
Roger  Norreys  in  the  position  of  prior  ;  he  was  certainly  and  notori- 
ously a  most  unfit  person  for  any  spiritual  office,  a  man  with  neither 
character,  temper,  nor  tact.'*  The  archbishop  probably  thought 
that  such  an  appointment  would  compel  the  monks  to  submit,  and 
that  done,  the  obnoxious  prior  might  be  provided  for  elsewhere. 
The  measure  did  in  fact  reduce  the  monks  to  despair.     They  sent 


tbecoarent 


'  No.  cccxv.  *  No.  cccxv. 

^  No.  cccxxiv. 

•  No.  cccxxvi.     Gerv.  1651. 

'  Of  the  bad  character  of  Roger 
Norreys  there  can  be  no  doubt.  See 
the  account  piven  of  him  by  Giraldus, 
ill  his  Speculum  Ecclesios  (Ang.  Sac. 
i.  139) ;  by  the  historian  of  Evesham 
(ed.  Macray,  pp.  104-107) ;  and  by 
Gervase    himself,   c.   1600.      It   mav 


perhaps  be  supposed,  in  Baldwin's 
favour,  that  Roger  had  not  yet  ex- 
hibited his  bad  propensities ;  certainly 
nothing  is  said  about  them  in  the 
correspondence ;  and  Gervase  wrote 
his  book  ten  or  eleven  years  later. 
His  conduct  as  prior  was  evidently 
such  that  Baldwin  would  not  support 
him,  and  he  was  deposed  within  two 
months. 


sz-z 
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to  tb«  king,  «ho  tud  rooom mended  thorn  Ktronjtljr  to  eoju| 
first  to  trMt  ol  tcrmfl,  next  to  offer  a  bribe ;  that  fuling,  thaj 
thomMh'es  on  his  mercy.     On  November  (ith  their 


I 


received  at  We8tmiiiBt«r.  Among  tbem  were  nevlj  kU  tim 
brethren  who  \wi  t&ken  active  part  in  the  Btrugffls :  Ibe  aU  movM 
Robert,  Hymon  (he  treasurer,  John  of  Boching,  Ralph  of  Orptngtoo, 
Uerv&se  the  hiNtorinn,  Ni^il  the  poet,  Maiitttr  William,  aod  Bof«r 
Norreys.'  Baldwin  attempted  to  get  the  first  word  ;  UMltr 
William  had  be«!n  excoimnuiiioated  :  be  must  l«»v*  the  court.  Tb* 
whole  convent  he  accused  o(  embezzling  the  trewore  of  ttm  obattli. 
The  brethren  on  Ibeir  ptirt  dumamlul  thn  remo\-Rl  of  ftogor  Nomy*, 
refoung  him  the  title  of  prior.  Reginald  of  Bath,  as  osnal,  anpinrlid 
tbe  convent.  Hugh  of  Durham  triul  to  act  aH  inadiator;  tiMir 
other  friends  advised  them  to  acoept  the  king's  arbitratum  :  and  m 
tbe  following  day  lh*y  yielded  so  far  an  to  produon  tbair  puwa^ 
and  accept  the  proposal  of  a  compromise.  The  king  aomiMlad  tte 
committee,  tbe  monk«  challenging  only  two  Cistorcian  abbotairiioai 
he  proposed.  At  last  a  jury  was  erapanneled,  dght  trishc^t,  ftfc 
abbots,  and  tbe  prior  of  Murton.  Tbu  mookit  worg  dow  aaU  lo 
deolare  that  they  would  accept  the  deciiiion  of  the  eomtnittM,  «hH 
Master  William  insisted  that  it  could  bu  done  only  on  the  ante- 
fltanding  that  tbe  judgment  should  be  guided  by  ll  ' 
privileges  of  the  church.  A  division  followed ;  tbe  i 
litvvf  their  consent  to  the  arbitration ;  the  object  of  tb>  i 
wae  defeated,  and  DOtbing  remained  but  an  appeal  to  torn.  BaMihm 
thtaatened  to  seize  the  moiuMtery  and  to  dispersa  Uw  liiiillw , 
the  king  insisted  on  the  proposed  arbitration  ;  tha  lao*!*  «m  MO 
forbidden  to  cross  tbe  straits :  and  the  iattt  hope  from  Boom  «h 
extinguished. 

Hicliard  and  liis  whole  court  arrived  at  Canterhuiy  on  lbs  S7th 
of  November.  Ue  was  received  with  gnat  pomp  by  tte  oatraot  la 
tbe  preeeooe  of  all  the  bishops ;  in  bis  train  ww*  tba  Uag  ol 
Scotland  and  Geo&ey  Plantagnnet,  the  elect  of  York.  Tfaa  ia^ 
after  the  reception  the  archbishop  of  Ronen  came  from  the  Uag, 
to  ask  tbe  convent  whether  tbey  n-ant  still  in  tbu  aaiiw  mind.  Tbaj 
replied  that  whilst  Roger  Norreys  wae  called  pnor,  and  tbe  cfenrcfe 
of  UakingtOD  still  in  being,  there  could  be  no  peace.  *  Will  yon,* 
be  asked, '  consent  to  an  arlutration,  if  tbe  arcbbisbop  will  yield  on 
ttaase  two  poiola  ? '  They  agreed,  on  condition  that  Ibatr  efaartan 
abouU  reoeire  a  fair  oonsideratioD.  The  king,  haaiinit  Ibia,  ■■! 
word  that  on  this  undentanding  bs  would  himself  depoee  tfa*  prior 
and  demolish  the  buildings,  if  the  arcbbisbop  eonU  not  be  p 
upon  to  do  it.  Baldwin  justly  complained  of  this ;  it  wm  i 
'No.  orciili.    G«rT>K.  ISU-ltet. 
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that  he  should  yield  two  of  the  chief  points  of  the  quarrel,  and  after 
all  have  to  submit  to  arbitration  on  the  rest.  Seeing  that  the 
king  and  bishops  thought  him  unreasonable,  he  called  for  a  copy 
of  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  and  insisted  on  his  rightful  position  as 
abbot  on  the  first  principles  of  regular  order. 

Richard  now  struck  out  a  new  plan.     It  was  clear  that  the  arch-  Baldwin 
bishop  would   not  3deld   on  these  points,  and  yet  submit  to  an  two  chief 
arbitration  on   the  rest.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  ;    but  if  the  Sbe^mnyent 
archbishop  would  yield  those  two,  would  the  convent  consent  to  ^^m 
throw  themselves  on  his  mercy  for  the  rest  ?     If  so  an  agreement  ^^  >*«*• 
might  be  secured.     Baldwin  would  surrender  the  college  and  the 
prior ;  the  monks  would  allow  him  to  decide  the  other  points  by  his 
own  sense  of  justice.     The  brethren,  persuaded  by  their  friends,  at 
last  consented  on  condition  that  for  form's  sake  a  few  of  their 
charters  should   be  read.     The  king  whispered   to  the  archbishop 
some  words  that  were  not  heard,  and  then,  turning  to  the  monks, 
bade  them  not  to  be  afraid  if  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  language 
were  introduced   to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  archbishop.     Both 
parties  were  then  called  to  the  chapter-house. 

It  was  growing  dark,  being  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  fog,  Theflnai 
which  Gervase  considered  supernatural,  added  to  the  gloom ;  even  ^te?°^ 
the  king  in  his  glittering  robes  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.     The 
archbishop  of  Rouen  rose  and  said,  *  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord   Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies  and   God  of  all 
consolation  :   the  Day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.'     The 
words  stuck  in  his  throat ;  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  added,  '  A 
certain  discord  between  the  lord  archbishop  and  the  monks  of  this 
convent  has  been  long  protracted  ;  but  by  the  advice  of  the  king  and  The  compro- 
of  the  bishops  who  are  present,  ourself  among  them,  a  way  of  peace  bytheking*!* 
has  been  found.     We  have  adjudged  that  the  archbishop  had  power  *^^^^** 
to  build  himself  a  church  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  institute  his 
own  prior.     Let  the  convent  beg  the  mercy  of  the  archbishop,  and 
he  will  remit  his  anger  against  them.'     The  monks  were  thrown 
into  consternation  at  this  :  the  two  points  that  the  archbishop  was 
to  yield  were  decided  in  his  favour ;   they  themselves  were  at  his 
mercy :  this  had  come  of  the  king's  whispering.     When  they  were 
called  up  before  Richard,  one  of  them  attempted  to  speak,  but  the 
king  beckoned  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  ordered  them  all  to  kneel. 
They  obeyed,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  company  faltered  out,  *  If, 
reverend  father,  we  have  in  any  part  of  this  dispute  offended  your 
grace,  we  beg  that  you  will  remit  your  anger  against  us  and  consent 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  church.'     Baldwin  answered,  *  1  remit 
my  indignation  against  you,  and  all  yours,  except  the  subprior,  who 
by   his  own  authority  suspended  my  church  from  divine  service/ 


410 
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The  mouka  reni&inix]  on  ibeir  kiuwH  entruftling  pudoB  (or  Itm  maih 
prior.  At  last  the  &rchbiahop  said,  '  Let  hiia  oouw,  tben,  m  joa  faftti 
done  and  ask  |XLrdon,  and  hit  may  have  it  with  tho  mt  of  jov  ' ;  ha 
added, '  As  you  ask  that  my  anRer  iiuiy  bo  remitted  a|t»iiist  70a  uri 
yours,  BO  I  ask  you  to  forgive,  from  your  heart,  me  and  auB»,  whtl- 
aver  we  hava  offended  in  word  or  ditvl.'  The  hiitbop  of  llfK\tmttm  tfaM 
roae  and  announced  that  the  prior  should  be  depcued  and  Ibm  inlhue 
demcihsbed  ;  wbini  thankn  luut  beun  giiva  and  Te  Dnun  tmif,  Ifaa 
archbishop  would  give  bis  recoudlud  childron  the  klaa  of  |mw. 
TbiH  was  done,  nnd  Baldn'in  on  the  (olbwing  day,  in  I 
house,  n.--itored  the  eslauii  of  the  convent  which  rem 
hand*,  and  relieved  the  prior  from  hia  office.  A  deed  wm  dnwn  1^ 
and  attested  by  the  king  uid  arbitrating  pralalea,  iwordiog  Iks 
termination,  by  compromise,  of  the  whole  eaUK.'  Biehud  Um  Ml 
Caiilurbury,  and  the  legato,  who  had  been  waitii^  at  Dover  for  •■ 
days,  was  allowed  to  visit  the  oburob.  E^ven  t]iia,  howerer,  wm  Ml 
suffered  without  dflitwration.  Some  few  of  the  bi«bopa  [ 
that  be  should  be  honoumhly  roocirod ;  others  urged  that  be  si 
be  compelled  to  depart  at  once.  The  archbishop  >-Dled  (or  m~ 
bira,  but  sending  him  back  as  quicltly  as  could  he  dona.  Ha  a 
tberelore,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  at  tbe  archtuabop's  ohugai,  B 
closely  watched  that  bo  might  not  be  tuupend  witli  bj  tb«  a 
The  monks  succeeded  in  getting  a  private  inteniaw  with  hiai,  al 
wbioh  Baldwin,  who  saw  that  nothing  waa  to  be  feuvd  froa  Um, 
probably  connived.  Hu  informed  th«  monks  that  the  tang  had  trii 
him  of  the  compromise,  by  which  the  DOltegtole  boiUiiiga  ■! 
Hakington  were  to  hu  dnmoliohed,  and  the  chapel  to  be  ssrruj  hf  a 
few  prieeta,  who  should  pn>-  for  tbe  soul  of  tdng  Hont?.  Th* 
monks  declared  that  they  liad  accepted  no  such  eooditkn.  Tb> 
legate  oould  do  nothing  but  groan  over  the  widi*di—a  of  tke 
MUtors  ;  not  daring  to  advise  the  oooveat  to  msist,  mod  amdoMs 
t  away  without  committing  himself,  he  raconi  mended  Ifaeni  to 
He  was  conducted  with  great  roraraDce  to  Dorar  by  tk> 
uobbiabop's  clerks ;  but  before  he  went  be  sxenitod  a  aauiot  imi, 
declaring  that  the  oompromifle  had  been  eitortnd  firm  tba  bbvibI 
by  fear,  and  wait  null  und  void  of  effect  pnjndkiial  to  their  ilftMi 
This  was  kept  a  profonnd  secret,  and  reserved  for  fntar*  oaa.' 

Tbe  king  left  England  lor  tbe  orusvle  i>d  the  14th  of  Dmiiufca.* 
Tbe  aicbbisbop  remunad  in  tbe  country  till  March,  arrangnit  Ui 
aSiurs  before  bis  pilgrimageL  Roger  Ni<n«yt  ha>-tn|r  beaa  iimi» 
abbot  of  Evesham,  Daldwin  tnstitnted  Oeb«rt  da  Brirto  a*  ptior : 
and  on  tbe  19lfa  of  February,  1190,  at  Wostmiiutar,  1 


'  No.  p 


■  0«rv.  IMS.  1*78. 
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Holy  See  against  all  who  should  attempt  to  alter  the  state  of  his 
church  during  his  absence.^  He  also  directed  the  destruction  of  the 
collegiate  buildings  at  Hakington,  and  the  removal  of  the  materials 
to  Lambeth,  where  he  proposed  to  build  his  church  according  to  the 
compromise.  For  this  purpose  he  exchanged  with  the  convent  of 
Rochester  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Isle  of  Grain  for  twenty-four  acres 
at  Lambeth  for  a  site.  The  exchange  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  as 
was  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  honour  of  S.  Thomas  and  S. 
Stephen,  on  the  20th  of  March  at  Rouen.^  The  archbishop  had  left 
England  for  ever  on  the  6th.  He  wrote  but  one  letter  afterwards  to 
the  convent,  announcing  his  arrival  at  Acre  on  the  12th  of  October.^ 
He  died  there  about  the  20th  of  November,  but  the  news  did  not 
reach  England  before  March  1191.  The  only  matter  of  interest 
mentioned  by  Gervase  or  referred  to  in  these  letters,  during  this 
interval,  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  consecration  of  William  elect  of 
Worcester  and  Geoffrey  of  York.  The  details  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  hundreds  of  similar  squabbles  in  which  the  convent  engaged 
on  the  question.  In  the  former  case  they  were  successful ;  in  the 
latter  they  were  defeated.^ 

The  men  whom  Richard  placed  at  the  helm  of  ecclesiastical  Riobani's 
aflEftirs  were,  with  one  exception,  those  who  as  lawyers  or  ministers  °*^  *>*■*«>?• 
had  been  the  faithful  servants  of  his  father,  but  whom  Henry, 
recollecting  his  sad  experience  with  S.  Thomas,  had  refused  to  reward 
with  the  episcopal  dignity.^  It  may  be  said  of  them  all,  that  how- 
ever they  came  by  their  promotion,  their  use  of  it  was  wise  and 
pure.**  Hubert  Walter,  the  new  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  a  man  who 
set  himself  to  do  what  his  hand  found  to  do  with  all  his  might.  As 
a  bishop,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  or  a  statesman,  he  came  up  fully  to  the 
standard  of  his  time.  Of  the  others,  Richard  of  London  was  a 
famous  organiser  in  the  business  of  the  treasurership ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  Godfrey  de  Lucy  of  Winchester,  was  a  good  average  bishop. 
Of  the  older  prelates,  Hugh  of  Puiset  was  as  ambitious  and  bustling 
as  he  had  been  forty  years  before ;  Hugh  of  Lincoln  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  affairs  of  state  ;  Reginald  of  Bath  was  quietly 
laj-ing  his  plans  for  the  primacy. 

That  Richard  began  his  reign  by  imprisoning  two  of  his  father's 


'  Gerv.  1664.     Nos.  cccxliii.  cccxliv. 

*  No.  cccxxxvii.     Fcedera,  i.  61. 
'  No.  cccxlv. 

*  Nos.  cccxxxviii.-cccxliv. 

^  In  1186,  Godfrey  deLucy,  Richaixl 
FitzNeal,  and  Herbert  le  Poor  had 
been  nominated  by  the  canons  of 
Lincoln  for  the  vacant  see  in  1186,  but 
Henry   refused    his  consent    for   the 


reason  given  in  the  text.  The  same 
year  Hubert  Walter  had  been  elected 
archbishop  of  York,  but  was  set  aside 
by  the  king.  Godfrey  le  Lucy  had  re- 
fused Exeter.  Benedict.  Peterb.  ad 
annum. 

'  For  the  character  of  KichardFits- 
Neal,  see  Ann.  Winton.,  Ang.  Sac.  i. 
304. 
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mioiBtera,  Ranulf  Gl&iiviU  uid  Stephen  de  M&rz&i,'  u  kllegad  bj  mh 
or  two  trustworthy  historiuiB.  We  are  left  in  ignunnoe  of  ibt  nal 
eaoM  of  this  harsh  treatment  of  these  men,  onleas  we  follow  tbe  betitl 
of  the  ohroniclerB  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  extortion.  It  it 
pOBaible  that  ItanuU  Glanvill  was  suspected  of  loo  great  iHanhnwril 
to  John,  whose  guardian  he  had  been,  and  in  whose  favour  HMuy 
was  said  lo  meditate  the  disinlseriting  of  hb  elder  bod.  WIhMpw 
the  oaoae,  the  imprisonment  was  short,  and  both  tha  obooaioat 
ministers  were  promoted  to  important  oomniands  in  the  enmi^ 
The  king  ahowul  no  further  mistrust  of  his  blher'a  aeni-aiita. 

The  one  exception  to  the  rule,  the  one  new  man  who  oami  on 
the  stage  of  politics  at  Richard's  accession,  was  WLlliain  of  Loag* 
cbamp,  hishop  of  Ely.*  Of  this  prelate  such  oonttadictuiy  ofaar- 
aoters  have  hoen  drawn,  that  is  impossible  to  aay  whethor  ha  wia  a 
hero  or  a  mere  unprincipled  adventurer.  In  the  latter  light  ha  waa 
regarded  by  Hugh  of  Puisct,  by  the  followers  of  Geoffivy  and  Joko^ 
and  probably  by  the  majority  of  Norman  nobles.  By  tba  mania 
and  their  friends  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  pious  and  oooMiaatioM 
man.  Of  his  public  policy  it  may  be  fairly  aaid  that  ua  Isgil 
chargo  waa  ever  brouglit  ngninst  him  ;  that  bis  enemies  w«n  ia  all 
caaea  the  enemies  of  his  master ;  that  bis  designs  wsra  aetnnBjr 
followed  up  by  his  rivahi  when  they  attained  to  pow«r.  Ha  «h 
doubtless  an  upstart;  probably  a  clever  and  not Twy  KrapBkns 
politician ;  poaaibly  a  person  of  haughty,  snperolliotu  dnmssnaw. 
But  the  greatneos  of  hia  position  was  enough  to  draw  npoa  fats  a 
great  deal  of  odium.  Few  men  have  ever  wielded  the  poww  Ikat 
was  idooed  in  his  hands  by  the  king  and  primate  wbso  tiny  liA 
«a  know  b*  ratoMd  an  «dlM  a(  tjMi 
Inmi  HffiltwldM  lialna.  (H  iha  IBM 
of  tba  BiKCtion  I  hat*  M  faabl.  bat 
of  tbo  Imprtnanuoit  thns  la  iMa  s» 
tainij,  IiamhtwBoationai.M— t 
oaljr  «  TM7  iboit  Uiim  :  aad  «Aaa  «» 
nal  mMl  wllb  Buialf  and  aMfba^H 
li  in  pkoM  of  bonaw.  SitfhM  A* 
Tumhkin.  who  touKbt  la  tfc*  staM^ 
wiUi  BlchMd.  M«M  to  b*  lbs  aaiM 


■  Blcfaardol  Dnlx« 


iMtimoov  of  this  lU-iutatHl  luitortkn, 
tt  mlgbt  M  cotuldnvd  doabtlul ;  tor  bs 
luvai  mlHM  >a  oppurloniij  ol  apaak- 
Ib|[  ill  of  anjonB,  uid  berv  ba  m*  k 
hit  kl  ail  tba  thiM  putlM.  Banodlct 
at  Pato-bOTouvli  lUMiUon*  Iha  daposi- 
Uon  ot  UlMiTill  bom  th*  {tutloianhip 
after  Uw  aoTonatloa.  ud  tba  maniui 
la  wbleb  Elchaid  nada  all  Uu  oOciKla 
la  lb*  Ungdom  raporeha**  ibalr 
plaoaa :  tba  lliie  lanad  on  Stapban  m* 
MJOOO  potuid*  Angavln  down,  and  k 
promlaaollB.OOOmon.  Tba  An^tvin 
■pomd '  was  ft  qoaitu  o(  (ba  BnsUah. 
BanolTa  ftna  «u  l.t.CNW  fouaS*  ot 
iUtar  (a  Dvvlsa*.  7).  Thaae  vara 
bolb  W7  baar;  Sneail  < 
that  lb*  prio*  at  tba  o' 
waa  S.OnO  poanda  «' 
LoocdMiBp  boutihl  II 


■  A  itood  obmiwtUa  ta(t*«ai(elaat- 
ohuDD  by  tha  numka  ol  WIMhsMst. 
Ads-  Has.  L  aOt ;  and  by  *Mi  ¥ 
CUHarbOTT,  p.  (M,  vd.  ILft-i  Dpi 
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England  ;  the  combined  burden  of  the  legatine  office  ^  and  the  chan- 
cellorship proved  a  few  years  later  too  great  for  Hubert  Walter,  who 
was  a  comparatively  popular  minister ;  and  the  position  of  William 
Longchamp  was  made  still  more  invidious  by  the  absence  of  the  king. 
It  was  by  the  manoeuvres  of  John  ^  and  Geoffrey  that  he  was  over- 
thrown; he  must  be  credited  at  least  with  the  merit  of  faithful 
service. 

When  in  March  1191  the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Baldwin  reached 
the  convent,  they  immediately  petitioned  the  king  for  a  free  election.' 
If  they  had  any  expectation  that  their  prayer  would  be  granted,  they 
were  speedily  undeceived,  for  on  the  6th  of  May  was  delivered  the 
king's  letter  from  Messina  ordering  them  to  postulate  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Montreal.^  Their  first  thought,  however,  was  not  whom  to 
elect  as  archbishop,  but  how  to  get  rid  of  Prior  Osbert,  who,  although 
a  man  of  very  different  character  from  Roger  Norreys,  was  hardly 
less  a  creature  of  the  late  archbishop,  and  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
extreme  party.  The  certainty  of  Baldwin's  death  inspired  the  monks 
with  courage ;  in  a  vacancy  of  the  see  they  possessed  the  undoubted 
right  of  electing  their  own  prior.  It  is  uncertain  when  or  how  the 
subprior  Geoffrey  had  returned  from  exile.  We  find  him  at  Canter- 
bury on  the  10th  of  May.*     On  that  day,  four  days  after  the  receipt 


littOO 

of  I»rior 
Osbert 


'  He  was  appointed  legate  by  Cle- 
ment HI.,  June  5, 1190.  On  Clement's 
death  his  legation  seems  to  have  ex- 
pired, and  he  applied  for  renewal  to 
Celestine  1X1.,  shortly  before  his  down- 
fall ;  Ben.  Peterb.  ii.  693,  ed.  Heame. 
He  ceases  after  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Clement,  who  died  March  27,  1191, 
to  call  himself  legate.  It  does  not 
appear  when  Celestine  renewed  the 
legation,  but  it  was  evidently  before 
Dec.  2,  on  which  day  Celestine  names 
him  leg}\te  in  a  letter  to  the  prelates. 
Hoveden,  402.  Cf.  W.  Newburgh,  iv. 
18.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
treated  as  he  was  by  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  if  he  had  been  recognised  as 
Ic^te  at  the  time  of  his  deposition. 
The  letter  of  July  30,  given  by  Giraldus 
(Ang.  Sac.  ii.  390),  seems  to  be  op- 
posed to  this,  but  it  may  not  be  an 
exact  copy ;  and  in  the  letter  of  Aug. 
25  the  title  is  omitted.  His  conse- 
cration of  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
on  the  5th  of  May  must  have  been 
about  his  last  legatine  act.  Pope 
Clement  IV.  decreed  that  the  legation 
did  not  expire  at  the  death  of  the  pope. 
VI.  Deer.  i.  tit.  xv.  c.  2. 

^  The  immediate  cause  of  William's 


overthrow  was  the  imprisoiunent  of 
Archbishop  Qeo£Frey  of  York  at  Dover, 
by  his  creatures.  Qerv.  1576.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  act  was 
one  of  indiscreet  zeal  on  their  part; 
but  it  is  a  curious  question  where  the 
chancellor  was  at  the  time.  The  writ 
for  the  apprehension  of  Oeo£Frey  is 
dated  *apud  Preston,  xxx.  die  Jnlii.' 
Gir.  Camb.,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  890. 
The  prohibition  to  Walter  of  Bouen  to 
visit  Canterbury  is  dated  *  apud  Bele- 
iam,  XXV.  die  Augusti,'  ib.  p.  895.  The 
letter  of  excuse  for  the  arrest  (No. 
ccclxxi.)  is  dated  Sept.  29th,  *apud 
Bromd.'  It  was  at  Norwich  that  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Norwich  up- 
braided him  with  his  conduct  in  the 
matter;  Oir.  Camb.,  A.  S.  ii.  892.  He 
then  went  to  London  (p.  894),  and 
thence  to  Windsor ;  from  which  place 
he  went  to  the  colloquy  at  Lodbridge 
on  the  5th  of  October.  'Brom3,'  in 
No.  ccclxxi.,  must,  therefore,  be  some- 
where between  Norwich  and  London. 
The  struggle  closed  on  Oct.  10. 

*  No.  cccli.    Oervase,  1567. 

*  Nos.    cccxlviii.    cocliv.    Gervase, 
1568. 

*  No.  cocliv.    Gervase,  1570. 
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nt  the  royal  letter,  the  brothwn  unil«r  (3 
the  (Usmiaiw)  of  Fi>li)L  tho  cellarer.  Robert  the  (toetor,  and  I 
hn  unf&ithfiil  monk.  Prior  Osbort  vfAg  unrttile  to  make  mj  wfartMiw. 
Having  assented  to  the  act,  be  impradently  uked,  '  kn  thai*  nont' 
'VoH  yourself,'  wu  the  rawly  answer,  'muKt  rMiftn  tbs  {vionte.' 
Osbert  betiaved  with  aome  little  dignity.  He  rose  and  nid,  *Hau 
mo,  sirs,  u  yon  would  have  (ioii  hwir  yon.  Ynu  know  bow  wall  aiti 
firmly  1  sUwd  by  you  in  your  tronbleii,  for  which  I  wm«  «Sfloni- 
municAtet]  by  thu  archbishop  and  suffered  much  bonlihip.  WlMeb]' 
the  counsel  of  certain  great  persons  and  of  some  of  Ibe  brethno  I 
i]t)itteil  you  for  thi>  archbishop,  1  always  eseraiMd  mj  infloMHa  tor 
your  good,  never  for  your  barm.  When  I  m»  m*de  prior,  at  Ihi 
Mtibbishop'i  command  and  with  the  roysl  usent,  no  voice  from  tba 
convent  was  raised  a;;ainat  me.  I  thought  until  to-dftjr  ihfti  I  had 
your  assent  m  well,  God  knows  that  if  I  had  not  thonght  «i  I 
would  never  have  taken  either  the  priorate  or  any  otbftr  oAot  npoa 
me.  Ab  it  is  I  will  not  hold  it  against  your  good  pleasnn.*  TIm 
seniors  accepted  this  an  n  rwignation,  and  tho  subprior  wbjt  drsftgid 
into  the  prior's  chair.  Little  notice  was  taken  by  the  legate  cbatUKllar, 
for  the  beet  u(  reasons.  The  convent  would  certainly  ban  a  votes  ia 
the  election  of  the  archbishop,  and  William  Longobamp  intandad  tka 
choice  to  fivll  upon  himself.' 

Then)  can  be  little  doubt,  if  the  few  lettan  that  pSMirt  batwMB 
the  convent  and  the  legate  may  be  depended  npoit,  that  had  tfea 
election  lieon  free  the  monks  would  have  eUctad  blm.  Tbsn  •«• 
many  points  in  his  favoor.  He  was  already  at  Ibe  head  of  a  alwpUt 
o(  monks  and  on  friendly  hnros  with  them.  Ris  ensmias  ««n  the 
old  enemies  of  the  convent,  the  worldly  olarks,  and  Tinprinn<|dad 
ministers  of  Henry.  He  himself  was  or  seemed  to  be  high  in  tba 
favour  of  Imth  king  and  pope.  Nigel  tba  poet  was  an  intiBal* 
friend  and  admirer  of  William,  and  be  was  one  of  tba  moat  able  mm 
in  the  convont.' 


sa),  -IHoafaataT  oUaaet*  oraUa^nc 
pumn :  *   Ma  oIm  W.   N««biugB,  h 


WUUom,  10  ■hmn  ha 
SiHcuhim  Kttiirua.  ml 
mutiar,  anil  Mm*  ol  Ua 


ittiltanimt 


I  M«i.  p.  7S1  :  Wriflltl 
ri>«  Brit.  Lit.  pn.  Sll.  An.  tn  a 
copy  of  toraa  of  nii  foum*  in  Um 
OoUoD  US.  Vmp.  D.  til.  h«  t*  ■t7M. 
tn  a  luuiil  of  tbfl  fourliwntii  i 
'  SloUnii  it  laofSo  Canpo.'  Il  la  un. 
«Raln  *li«(lii-T  ilili  i'  a  tlmpl*  ml*- 
loka  arliinx  from  bl<  ronnnion  villi 
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Other  heads,  however,  were  at  work  to  prevent  this.  Foremost  ^J^*** 
there  was  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  britvp  the 
king  with  the  commission  of  justiciar,^  with  especial  directions  as  to  mands^^*™ 
the  election  of  the  primate.  Walter  of  Coutances  was  an  ambitious 
man,  and  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  translation  for  himself. 
William  Longchamp  prevented  him  from  visiting  Canterbury  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  power,^  and  until  he  could  do  so  the  king's 
pleasure  could  not  be  known  or  the  election  proceeded  with.  It  can 
never  be  certainly  known  why  Richard  nominated  William  of  Mont- 
real ;  the  influence  of  his  sister,  Queen  Joanna,  whose  husband, 
William  of  Sicily,  had  greatly  trusted  and  promoted  him,  may  have 
been  used  in  his  favour ;  possibly  Bichard  thought  that  by  appointing 
him  he  might  prevent  the  primacy  from  becoming  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion among  the  greedy  courtiers  at  home.  Possibly  the  recommenda- 
tion was  bought  and  paid  for,  but  never  intended  to  be  carried  out. 
No  effort  was  made  to  effect  the  promotion  of  the  archbishop  of 
Montreal,  who  was  probably  dead  before  the  day  of  election. 

Reginald  Fitz  Jocelin,'  bishop  of  Bath,  had  stood  by  the  convent  The  usbop 
in  their  troubles  more  faithfully  than  any  other  prelate,  although  he  Rc^tnaid 
had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  imperil  his  own  position.     He  had  power- 
ful friends  and  an  unwearied  ageut  in  his  kinsman  Savaric,  archdeacon 
of  Northampton,  who  called  himself  cousin  of  the  Roman  emperor.** 


Fits  Jocelin 


dinmqne  meas ' ;  it  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  a  quotation 
in  both  cases  from  some  other  poet. 
The  French  words  that  precede  it, 
*Cino  cenz  deehez  ait  il,  ki  pur 
archeveske  u  pur  oelerier  a  cose 
revan  f?],*  mean  *  Five  hundred  plagues 
have  he,  who  for  archbishop  or  for 
cellarer  has  husked  bran  ' :  but  it  is 
not  clear  in  what  signification  they 
were  spoken. 

'  On  this  see  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
preface  to  '  Rotuli  CuriiB  Regis,*  vol.  i. 
pp.  Ix,  <Jkc. 

'  No.  dlxvi. 

'  Reginald  Fitz  Jocelin  was  the  son 
of  Jocelin  de  Bohun,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ;  he  was  brought  up  in  Lombardy 
(Herb.  Bosham,  vii.  1),  and  hence 
bore  the  name  Reginald  Lumbardus ; 
he  is  probably  also  the  Beginaldus 
Italus  who,  according  to  Bichard  of 
Devizes  (p.  9),  offered  Bichard  4,000 
pounds  for  the  chancellorship. 

*  Savaric  is  a  person  whose  career, 
if  it  could  be  explored,  must  have'^been 
very  interesting.  His  first  appearance 
is  in  the  18th  of  Henry  H.,  when  he 
was  fined  26Z.  As  Ad.  for  trying  to  take  a 


bow  from  the  king's  servants  in  a  forest 
in  Sorrey  (Madox,  Hi$L  Exch.  p.  890). 
He  was  probably  made  treasurer  of 
Salisbury  by  his  consin  Jooelin  de 
Bohon  before  11S4,  and  held  also  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  sequestered  in 
1186  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
On  Richard's  accession  he  followed 
him  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtained  a 
letter  to  the  justiciars,  giving  the  royal 
assent  for  his  admission  to  any 
bishopric  to  which  he  might  be  elected ; 
and  this  he  got  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  Having  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  securing  the  election  of  Reginald 
Fitz  Jooelin,  he  succeeded  him  as 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Rome  in  1192.  During 
Richard's  captivity  he  visited  him  and 
got  two  letters  from  him,  recommend- 
ing him  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In 
1196  he  was  chancellor  of  Burgundy 
under  Henry  VI.  (Hoveden,  420). 
After  Henry's  death  he  seems  to  have 
returned  to  England,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  his  contest  with 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury.  He  died 
in   1205,  and   was  described  in  his 
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d0  Uari.  OleUnl  d*  Utri  ■ 
Mr  KnualfiaT.  «  Bobbat  iba  0 
who  wu  ftunoal  Mrtafnly  bla  «■-!•• 
Uw.  Thi<  Emtelgu  kkd  •  mo.  ■■- 
nlKar  II.  who  nuuviad  '^-^ft 
dkuithlar  olCoonI  SWpbM  ol  k 
mi  wu  livinit  to  dmH;  tlBQ. 
!■  otllcd  kf  WUIUm  PUa  BtnybM,  p. 
3M.  tb«  -ftafriMu  ■  ol  JomUb.  bUJ« 
ot  SUlrinur.  wbo  vti  hla  twiilhw 
lUoIutrd  iIb  Botrnn,   Uahop  of  Coo- 

UqOM,  RW7    bkTI   fa««0  WtU   of  AJH' 


mora  pmhibl*  bnrtbtr*  Uwn  Mateaa 
of  Etwigv  ll     Tha  Mr  ot  Komitm 


He  forwanled  letters  to  Canterbury  (rom  both  Philip  of  FtUiM  tad 
Henry  VI.,  recoinmeruling  them  to  take  ttw  ailvicw  uf  Sttwio  tai 
eltict  K  faithful  friend  whom  he  would  recommend  to  tbeoi.  Mid 
wbom  thejr  could  easily  recognise  by  that  doKription.  TbMO  Isttwi 
were  not  without  effect.' 

Ab  soon  as  Walter  of  Coutances  and  Earl  John  had  n|MlIad  tbt 
chancellor  from  the  country,  they  hurried  on  the  election  of  uohblatiOpL 
The  monks  were  xummoned  to  London  for  tbn  8£iid  of  OetolMr.' 

•plUpb.  '  HospH  eraa  maada,  p« 
nnndum  Minper  aundo.  EUe  nupnina 
dlM  fll  Ubi  prinu  qulBi.'  Oodwin. 
Dt  JVonilifrM.  870.  The  bllowinB 
MMHmt  ol  hU  Uncage  Duiy  »llatA 
•OTMoIualo  tfaanatura  otliitralalion- 
ihip  to  Iba  amparot,  Ifaa  tmot  of  wbloh 
ll  oaiiain.  allbinigli  iba  autct  daRrao 
ll  not  7*1  known.  On  bli  (atbar'i 
dda  the  padigree  ii  ■>  IoUqwi.  la 
tbe  ou'l;  put  ol  the  alvvanUi  conlm? 
on*  SkvaHo  w»*  viioounl  ot  La  Ukni. 
Ba  was  luoaaiJad  bj  hli  brolbar 
Balpb,  lord  of  Baanrooni  and  8.  Su- 
sanna, who  waa  twlea  nurriod :  1,  to 
BmniH,  nlaea  ot  Habart,  blahop  ul 
Angen,  who  bora  him  Hubert,  hii 
aueeaaaor  Hubert  marrlad  Bnnan- 
Sard,  daoKbter  of  Wlllikm,  rouot  ot 
Navarv,  hj  whom  ho  had  two  notu, 
Balpb  and  Bubart,  and  a  daugliirr, 
Oodtchildla:  rram  Ui«  aldaal  aon  tha 
viaooanta  at  Baaomoal  wai«  daaoanded. 
S.  Balpb'i  aaeond  wUa  waa  Chana, 
dauuhtar  ol  Oaldawin,  lord  ot  Saainur, 
bj  hit  wife  Aanordla.  Ghana  had 
baan  inanied  bcloca  to  Ptaagalm, 
lord  ol  PouKvraii.  bj  whom  aba  bad 
children.  Bj  Hubert  ihahad  Bavaria 
Flu  Chant,  who  nicoaadad  to  Iba 
aalala*  In  England  oonlarrad  bf  Iho 
ConqBW,  or  William  Butua,  on  hla 
niMla  OnSrad,  lord  ol  Chaomont 
Bavarto  Fill  Ghana  had  thraa  aona, 
Ralph,  Savarle,andOaidawln.  Ralph 
and  Savario  died  ohitdleaa.  Oeldawin 
mairiod  a  lad)'  namad  Batiaagl*,  bj 
whom  ba  bad  tiaTarJo,  bl^op  ol  Bmfit 
and  Well*,  and  Pranoo  da  Bohnn, 
who  dtod  in  1193.  (Ann.  Waveria;. 
p.  164.)  B(tnin|{ta  maj  luvl  baan  k 
Oarman  luly ;  Iha  name  of  Pimnoo,  or 
Ftanoua,  ntaf  D^nl  to  a  FraneocUati 
orialn.  Tha  i^Uou  batwaon  Bamla 
and  B^dnald  Pits  Jooallu  li  alao 
ohaBnra,  Bnmbaj  L  da  Bobnn  bad 
tbne  aona:  Rofaart.  who  dtad  a.  p.: 
Hinn(T«7,  who  waa  Iho  anoartot  ot 
iba  Bobaiu  of  Harelbrd ;  uid  Blohatd 


hint  FnuMO.  tha  k 

tfaua  baeame  Pranoo  da  Dohna.    ■». 

Iiel«er  II.  mtui  ha**  bacn  too  ;«H( 

lo    ba    gmndfalhar   to   Sataila    Vta 

HaTarlo.  and  oonld    not    h**a  h«M 

talbar.in.law,  a 

not    bava  i 

would  a 

thai    Havario    Pits 

anotbar  daugbbv  of  Bldaafri  d«  MaA 


■•  Bnsabiara,  his  g""  g*""'  *"'^ 


■a  kalra  to  l!       . _ 

MIdhurrt.  ThoaMrtnoflbaB*^ 
war*  la  8a«a«i.  whai*  lay  aha  Iks* 
ol  AlUni  and  Vmcj.  who  wan  mm- 
naoUd  with  Iba  dufcai  o(  Looaala.  Ii 
was  probably  oo  tha  Ma  of  Us  ■»- 
Kundiaii  noUwr  Ifaat  Ssht  TL  «m 
oonnaetad  with  Ms  ■■gsa  ili  m  A—- 
oaOor.  Tha  aalharUlM  kr  lb*  te» 
mint  atatMDMils  an  linblM'S  |*» 
taoa  to  lbs  Bolla  g|  lb>  IwnMn  Xs- 
obaqDBr,  IL  p.  tl.  *•.  and  Ifaa  OhM> 
nIelH  In  Mart,  at  On.  .Imfluiim 


lbalOlbDl(h«abar.lb**«T 

day  ot    Iba    iihsiHiBoi^s   JiBiJiUlsi. 

Ho.  aoolsifli. 
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They  attended  accordingly.  The  prior  was  asked  whether  he  would 
accept  the  nomination  of  William  of  Montreal.  Geoffrey  declared 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  English  Church  to  go  hegging  for  a 
foreigner  when  the  realm  was  so  full  of  able  clerks,  but  declined 
giving  a  decided  answer  until  he  had  had  time  for  consideration  and 
prayer.  Ha\dng  been  thanked  by  the  justiciars,  who  never  intended 
to  elect  the  archbishop  of  Montreal,  he  returned  home.^  A  second 
letter  was  now  issued  in  the  king's  name;  the  justiciars  would 
attend  at  Canterbury  on  the  Srd  of  December  to  complete  the  elec- 
tion. Nearly  a  week  before  the  day  appointed  the  justiciars  and  some 
of  the  bishops  arrived,  and  by  so  doing  roused  the  suspicion  of  the 
prior,  who  remembered  that  the  suffragans  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
Archbishop  Baldwin  upon  the  convent.  He  tried,  therefore,  to  sound 
the  chief  justiciar  as  to  who  would  be  accepted  by  the  king.  Walter, 
as  Gerva.se  hints,'  intended  the  monks  to  choose  himself ;  he  must, 
if  so,  have  failed  either  to  express  himself  intelligibly  or  to  convince 
the  prior  of  his  merits.  '  Would  the  bishop  of  Bath  be  admissible  ? ' 
The  archbishop  did  not  say  Yes,  but  the  monks  interpreted  his  looks  The  bithop 
as  favourable.  *  We  elect,' cried  the  prior,  *  the  bishop  of  Bath.'  elected  to 
The  monks  re-echoed  the  nomination,  and,  laying  violent  hands  on  ^^  prio»« 
Reginald,  thrust  him  into  the  archiepiscopal  chair.^  The  archbishop 
of  Rouen  retired  in  alarm  to  London,  and,  having  called  together  the 
nobles,  in  their  presence  demanded  of  the  bishop  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  election.  Reginald  declared  that  he  would, 
and  defended  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  The  prior  was  also  pre- 
sent and  refused  to  retract  a  step.  Further  proceedings  were 
threatened  by  the  ministers,  and  for  the  first  time  the  deposition  of 
Prior  Osbert  was  bought  forward.  The  death  of  Reginald,  within  a  Dmth  of 
month  of  the  election,  settled  speedily  the  more  important  question.  ^'•^^^^^ 
Queen  Eleanor's  protection  was  invoked  by  the  convent,  and  the 
matter  of  Osbert  was  soon  forgotten  in  more  pressing  troubles. 
Reginald  was  seized  with  paralysis  or  apoplexy  on  Christmas  Eve  at 
Dogmersfield,  and  died  on  S.  Stephen's  day.*  The  monastic  habit 
for  which  he  had  sent  to  Canterbury  did  not  arrive  until  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  The  convent  lamented  a  faithful  and  powerful 
friend.     He  was  buried  on  the  feast  of  S.  Thomas. 

The  year  1192  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  convent.  The  a  new  eiee- 
state  of  the  country  was  not  such  as  to  suffer  them  to  attempt  an  elec-  ittoba^'ir' 
tion :  the  news  from  the  Holy  Land  was  scanty  and  uncertain.  Richard  SSt**' 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna  on  the  12th  of  December.     After  three 
months'  captivity  he  wrote  to  the  convent,  directing  them  to  take  the 

'  Gervase,  1578.    No.  ccclxxxvi.  *  Gervase,  1580. 

*  •  Spe  fraudatus.'    Gervase,  1680.  *  Gervase,  1580.    Pet.  Bleg.  ep.  216. 
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kdvice  <if  William  of  8.  Mere  VEftUae  in  their  ehoiee  of  m  new  mrA- 
bishup ;  at  tho  immi^  time  ho  wrote  to  his  tnutbar  uti  to  ti»  ji 
to  secure  the  election  of  Hubert  Walter.'  Il«  was  Bonij  p 
thia  time ;  the  indutittigiililu  8n%-Aric,  who  hnA  boconu  biiliop  nt 
Bath,  was  now  a  candidate  on  hia  own  account ;  the  Imparial  nUttcM- 
ship  wiuj  bmtight  tn  bear  upon  Richard,  who  wrote  two  letten  to  tb» 
oonvont  in  bin  favnur.'  William  Lonjtcbamp  also  f^t  a  iMUr  tron 
(be  king,  and  so,  perhaps,  did  some  others.'  The  ml  ebolM  of  Ifaa 
captive  prince  vns  undoulitwlly  Iluburt,  in  whose  favour  be  wroli 
prMsiuK  letten  both  to  the  cnn^(l^l  and  tn  Quimn  Eleanor.  Hnfewi 
WBB  electtKl  without  much  doln;  '  on  the  80lh  of  May.  Stnn)|«  Id 
say,  two  monthfl  after  the  uloolinn  was  »vur.  a  letter  wm  brov)^ 
from  the  king,  dated  July  10,  forbidding  the  oooTent  to  etleei  bbn. 
It  is  hard  to  Hay  what  this  meant :  ^  the  letter  may  have  baen  m- 
torted  from  the  king  by  the  influence  of  those  aboat  him,  t.i  wUd^ 
Bu  he  oomplainit  to  his  mother,  he  iti  compelled  to  Hum  la  ytaU. 
The  election  was  by  this  time  perfected,  and  Hubert  bnaljr  <in^it»1 
in  rttduoing  the  kingdom  to  onler  and  in  procuring  ihm  Uaf's 
release. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  old  question  of  the  oollofte  of  elvfca. 
Prior  Osbert,"  shortly  before  his  deposition,  had  sent  le  Sons 
for  an  injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the  rsnuUning  bufUing*  at 
Haklngton,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  secret  act  of  John  of  Aaafnl. 
and  the  renewal  of  the  mandates  of  popes  Urban  and  Clement,  titm 
were  nndily  granted  by  the  pope  Cclesdne  IH..  who  bad  smbmM 
Clement  III.  in  the  spring  of  IIOl.  The  bishop  of  Balb  nd  Ihs 
abbots  of  Beading  and  Walthom  wore  the  delegates  (or  exeootiBg  te 
mandates.'  The  buildings  weri'  finally  demnttshed.  but  the  Aaa- 
oellor  interfered  to  pn<viint  thit  eji^tion  of  the  olerlci  frooi  the  bmr 
disputed  churches.  The  chapel  '>f  Hakingtun  was  dMUn^sd  on  tW 
21st  of  July.*     Rnginal'I's  iMrtJcipation  in  this  aet  Inlpad  tovniar 

'  Nm.  ooraoli.  <Mr«.  otmI. 

'  No.  coccil. 

'  No.  oeoclli.    GuraM.  lUU. 

'  Ths  monk!  anUcipainl  t)u>  atM- 
lioa  of  Hnbtrt  hj  Um  Uihop*.  b; 
•leetlng  bla  thsmMlvM  before  Iba 
du  appeknlsd.    OemtM,  ISM. 

)  ObaUiMjOKi.  wi.  Brawn,  UL  IB), 
who  baud  Bnbttl,  daoJarwl  that  be 
oblatned  the  ^saUon  \if  onlalr  nunnt. 
'  K'ui  enlni  m  Rleardui  in  Almannla 
datMtloa  ftriwil,  ««  Ibi  malU|tUeiMr 


vWimL'  The  appotninimt  ol  Hh 
aunt  haw    baan    amuiKad    batWMn 
btniMilf  anil  Hlobanl  at   HpUM :   tor 


Ih*  Arpenihi.  R  a    It  I 
-     "Kl. 
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him  to  the  convent,  and  added  a  new  claim  to  the  many  he  ahready 
possessed  to  the  primacy. 

The  fears  of  the  monks  were  now  directed  to  another  quarter.  The  The  Lam- 
original  privilege  by  which  Urban  III.  had  permitted  Baldwin  to  ^  ****** 
found  his  college  had  specified  Lambeth  as  one  of  the  places  where 
it  might  be  settled.  The  manor  of  Lambeth  was  the  property  of  the 
convent  of  Rochester,  to  which  it  had  come  by  royal  gift  soon  after 
the  Conquest.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  been  the  tenants 
of  the  manor-house  since  the  time  of  Anselm,  who  had  ordained  in 
the  chapel  and  held  a  council  there  in  1100.  His  two  successors 
used  the  chapel  for  the  consecration  of  bishops.  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald seems  to  have  made  some  arrangement  with  the  owners,  which 
ended  in  the  house  being  recognised  as  the  town  residence  of  the 
primates,'  and  for  this  reason  doubtless  it  was  named  by  Pope  Urban. 
The  archbishop  did  not,  however,  possess  any  part  of  the  estate  until 
the  year  1190,  when,  as  was  mentioned  above,^  Baldwin  acquired 
twenty-four  acres  of  the  demesne  of  the  manor  in  exchange  for 
land  in  the  Isle  of  Grain,  with  the  express  intention  of  founding  a 
church  of  canons.  The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  and  the  manor 
itself  were  not  acquired  until  some  years  later. 

On  this  piece  of  ground  the  foundations  were  laid  before  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  sailed,^  but  owing  to  the  want  of  his  presence  and 
support  the  scheme  languished.     The  buildings  had,  however,  in  1192 
attained  such  dimensions  as  to  offend  the  convent  of  Canterbury.    In 
the  May  of  that  year  a  mandate  was  procured  from  Home,  directing 
the  bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  abbots  of  Waltham  and  Beading  to 
release  the  canons  of  Lambeth  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  the  oeiesUne  ii^ 
late  archbishop,  and  to  close  the  church.^     It  seems  probable  that  diM^tion 
the  canons  appealed  against  this  sentence,  for  there  is  a  bull  of  Pope  li^th 
Celestine  III.,  of  January  30,  1198,*  in  which  he  takes  them  and  ^*'*** 
their  lawful  possessions  under  the  care  of  the  Holy  See. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Hubert  was  elected.     He  received  Habert*i 
the  archiepiscopal  cross  from  Gervase,  now  become  the  sacrist,^  at  thl^JSlcme 
Lewisham  on  the  8rd  of  November,  and  the  pall  at  Canterbury  on 
the  7th.     In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate  the  convent  held  their 
courts  as  in  former  times ;  although  the  affair  was  now  becoming 
urgent,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  about  it.     Hubert  was  the 

'  Ann.  llotfenses,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  344.  that  the  estate  was  managed  as  a  cell 

This    may,   however,    refer    only    to  under  a  *  prior  de  Lammedhe.*    Mon. 

Theobald's  nettlcment    of    a  dispute  Angl.  i.  177. 

between  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  '  P.  411.     Fcedera,  i.  51. 

the  convent  on  the  ownership  of  the  '  Gervase,  1664. 

manor.     It  would  seem,  from  the  act  *  No.  cccxcvii, 

of  exchange  of  the  manor  between  ^  No.  cccxcvi. 

Hubert  and  i\w  convent  of  Bochester,  '  Gervase,  1685. 
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uitiin&l«  (riend  of  Baldwin  uid  the  executor  of  hia  will ;  b*  had  htm 
ptdmseU  one  of  the  canons  of  HakittKton,  and  ma;  hat*  (all  mhm 
RnMntment  (or  the  extinction  of  that  design,  bat  Uiis  wonid  haidljr 
liBve  led  him  into  a  new  dispute  if  he  had  not  been  pnaiMil  bj  fa^ 
old  friends  tbe  clerks.  With  a  view  of  compromiaing  mattan,  Im 
offered  to  remove  tbe  colle^  to  ^fai<lstoQo,  and  build  tbarv  on  Iba 
estate  of  tbeoonvent.'  But  to  l\ua  plan  tbe  monks  woatd  noiliilia; 
tbe  original  intention  was  therefore  reverted  to.  In  I19S  Uamaa 
records  that  the  monkii  remonHtiated  with  tbe  archbiabop.  AAira 
long  oonversalion,  in  nhich  the  historian  himMlf  probabljr  took  a 
leading  part,  and  in  which  th«  hlatory  of  tbe  former  oooirarany  wm 
reviewed,  the  archbishop  honestly  declared  that,  aorry  aa  ba  tiii|fal 
be  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  church  which  had  placed  bin  at  te 
head,  he  could  not  for  hia  own  honour's  sake  leave  inparleet  Iht 
work  that  be  bad  begun.  Tbe  two  partiOH  Mparated  with  tbeoxpnand 
intention  of  seeking  divine  connsel  by  prayer.* 

Tbe  new  storm  broke  in  1197.  On  Christniaa  Day  IIW  tfa* 
archbishop  visited  Canterbury,  hut  was  prevented  by  UIne«  fun 
taking  part  in  the senice.  After  his  recovery, on  the  21st  of  Jtataij, 
he  had  a  confereooe  with  the  convent  in  the  ohapter-bouae  ;  hb  Owi 
clerks  were  excliideil,  and  his  cross  was  canied  by  John  of  Dow, 
one  of  tbe  monkii.*  Tbe  diMiualon  Uttad  for  Uum  dayi,  and  tbt 
result  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  We  may  rusm  almost  to  a  certain^ 
at  one  subject  of  confiideratioo.  Hubert  had  already  arranged  far 
tbe  aoquisilion  to  bia  see  of  tbe  manor  of  Lambetb.  Aa  aw^  m 
April  7,  119s,*  and  again  June  18,  1196.  tbe  king  bad  oonfinMd  m 
exchanf^,  between  Hubert  ami  the  ohuroh  of  Boohtnor,  of  Danolfe 
for  Lambeth.*  It  was  most  probably  OQ  this  OOeaaiOD  that  tbe 
archbiflhop  first  triul  U)  sncun^  thi,i  aaaont  o(  tba  aoareDl  la  tbe 
completion  of  Baldwin's  design.  Although  we  eanool  nppoaa  tbal 
he  Kiicodedeal  in  this,  he  must  either  haiv  lulled  the  wmaciw 
watcMuIness  of  Prior  Geoffrey,  or  have  mtsoaleulated  tbe  atrasfth 
of  the  old  feeling  in  tbe  convent.  He  prooeedad  in  April,  1197,  M 
perfect  tbe  exchange,  whiob  waa  again  oonftrmad  by  tbe  kUtc*  aad 
on  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  bargain  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Rone  to  oUato 
the  oount«naDoe  of  Celasllne  HI.  Tba  pope,  who  was  Ur  bayoad 
ninety,  was  growing  very  infirm,  and  h»A,  parhaps,  focgoHMi  thi 
part  that  in  former  days  be  had  taken  on  tba  dda  of  tba  moob. 
Hubert  at  any  tmte  proeorad  bom  him  a  loMar  wfaiah  plaoad  iba 
collegiate  obnrcb  of  S.  Stephen  and  8.  Tbomaa  at  Lanbatb  ia  his 
bands.'    He  waa  now  lord  of  tbe  manor  of  L«wbelb,  ami  bad  by 

'  Onvum  1U8. 
■  0«nu«.  tSOS. 
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the  common  law  the  right  to  build  a  religious  house  of  any  order 
he  chose  upon  his  own  estate. 

He  was  called  away  from  England  on  the  17th  of  June,^  long  Habert 
before  the  arrival  of  Celestine's  grant,  and  remained  on  the  continent  SerSSn" 
until  the  8rd  of  November.*    On  his  return  he  took  up  the  business  ™2Sri^ 
immediately.    After  paying  a  visit  in  person  to  the  convent,  he  sent,  ch^T* 
on  the  16th,  the  abbots  of  Ghertsey,  Waltham,  and  Beading  with 
new  proposals.^    The  envoys  declared  that  their  purpose  was  not 
to  ask  the  consent  of  the  monks  to  the  foundation  of  the  college 
of  Lambeth,  that  was  not  required,  but  to  lay  before  them  the  scheme 
which  the  archbishop  had  drawn  up  for  the  securing  of  their  rights. 
The  principal  points  of  this  scheme  were  these  :  every  newly-appointed 
canon  should  swear  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  assert  for  the 
college  any  voice  in  the  election  of  the  archbishop ;  that  he  would 
not  connive  at  the  translation  of  S.  Thomas  to  any  other  church ; 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  consecration  of  the  chrism  else- 
where than  at  Canterbury ;  he  would  never  seek  or  suffer  another 
to  seek  relief  from  this  oath.     Every  canon  should  be  installed  in 
propria  persona^  and  immediately  after  his  installation  should  go 
to   Canterbury   and  take  this  oath,  under  pain  of  privation.     The 
prior  of  Christ  Church  should  hold  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lambeth, 
and  be  present  at  all  chapters  in  the  habit  of  a  canon.     To  these 
conditions  the  archbishop  was  prepared  to  secure  the  consent  of  both 
king  and  pope.^ 

The  answer  of  the  monks  to  this  offer  was  conveyed  by  one  of 
their  own  body,  probably  Gervase  again  ;  they  professed  the  utmost 
affection  for  Hubert,  but  positively  refused  to  consent  to  his  design ;  TheooDvent 
as  for  the  securities  he  offered,  they  would  take  the  advice  of  their  JI^JJJS* 
friends.'^ 

The  archbishop  visited  Canterbury  again  early  in  the  next  year 
to  receive  the  deliberate  answer  of  the  convent  to  his  proposals.     The 
allegations  which  the  monks  brought  forward  in  reply  were  probably 
those  embodied  in  the  very  curious  memorial  with  which  our  MS. 
closes,  and  which  is  unfortunately  imperfect.     They  amount  to  a 
downright  refusal.     Hubert  then  proposed  that  the  Holy  See  should  Both  ptftici 
be  consulted  by  both  parties,  on  the  strict  understanding  that  neither  oousoit  the 
should  apply  for  any  mandate  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other-  ^^^ 
The   monks  assented    in   words ;    and   the  archbishop  left  them, 

'  Gervase,  1597.  was  the  second  time  these  propositions 

^  Gervase,  1598.    K.  de  Diceto  says  were  made  :    Hubert  sent  them  first 

that  he  returned  on  the  8th,  having  by  John   of  Dover,    and    afterwards 

been  absent  twenty  weeks  and  six  days.  summoned  the  monks  to  Coventry  for 

'  Gervase,   1598.      Nos.    ccccxxvii.  their  answer.    No.  cooolxv. 

ccccxxviii.  *  Gervase,  1599.    The  answer  was 

*  No.  dlvi.     Gervase,  1698.     This  given  on  the  17th. 
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dooeived,   according   to   Qerv&se,  bj  thoir  mild  speechea 
envoys  were  ulrnuly  un  the  WKjr  lo  Homo. 

QeoBny  wae  adll  prior ;  but  he  wemB  to  have  lost  aatam  of  I 
OKrlior  energy,  or  else   to   havu  considervd  tho  proposittoiM  a(  f 
archbishop  ^ot  unmsonable.     Two  of  the  brethran,  vho  lookad  n 
him  as  dilatory  or  lukawnnn  in  the  cniuw,  hvl   left  Um  < 
secretly  early  in  January,  and  proceeded  to  Itoine  to  la;  tbiir  OMt 
before  Pope  Celeetine. 

On  hnring  of  the  groea  deception  that  bad  been  [HsctiaDd  npoo 
him,  Hubert  was  very  angry,  ami  oame  down  to  Canlorlniry  lo  nnka 
I  inquiry.  The  prior  anaweml  lluit  thf  monks  had  left  witbotU  bia 
Kpemusaion,  and  produced  a  letter  from  the  delinqoenta  niiiif— iin 
r  olTence,  and  appealing  to  thi'  Holy  Hoe  agaiusl  the  archbtcho^ 
Habert,  having  a  strong  suspicion  of  ooUnsion,  eiconunnnJaMrl  Ife 
tivM  in  ipite  of  their  appMl.  It  i*  not  very  easy  lo  nay  wlM 
share  ibe  prior  had  in  the  transaction.  Perhaps  if  he  had  baao  lift 
to  himself  he  might  at  ibis  time  have  agreed  with  tbo  archhiilMip ; 
bat  the  precedent  which  be  had  created  against  hitustdf  by  tk> 
deposition  of  Osbort  wax  a  dangtironit  one ;  it  would  be  (alal  lo  bus 
to  be  suspected  of  a  deficiency  of  r.eal :  hia  hesitation,  if  beaiU<io» 
there  ¥raa,  was  but  for  a  moniMit.  It  is  luute  charitable  lo  lopfoa 
that  Boeh  waa  the  cue  than  to  amome  that  ha  aotnally  oonaind  at 
the  doeaiving  of  the  archbishop.' 

The  mult  of  the  mamtuvre  wan  not  long  delayed.     Tfaa  twa 

,  brelhren  tonnd  when  they  reached  Rome  that  Cdostiiw  was  dwd : 

that  his  Buoceasor,  Innoctmt  III.,  was  thar  old  trtend,   tha  lead 

Lothair.     Their  business  ft-as  expedited  at  onea.     Withoat  waiiaa( 

to  hear  the  reprwontationi  of  Ifnbort,  lonoocnt,  on  ttw  84th  of  Afnii 

issued  a  letter  to  him,  inaisting  on  the  demolltioit  and  aboljtiaa  tt 

the  college  within  thirty  days,'  on  pais  of  sospsorioii,  and  afloeoi* 

t  puued  it  with  an  injunction  to  the  sufbagan  bidiopa  to  witbdtaw 

llbeir  obedience  in  case  of  his  refnsal.    This  was  grantad  oa  tfe 

^  bearing  of  one  parly  only,  but  in  depaodenoo  on  tha  maodatM  df 

Urban,  Clomeot,  and  Celestine. 

The  news  of  the  iasua  of  these  lettera  rtwibed  ^"-tW***.  wImi 
Hubert  was  staying,  on  the  Slsl  of  May.*    After  a 


■  OarrsM  (IMl)  dalaodi  tU  iImwd- 
"  1  b*  Ibe  monks  mi  a» 
t  UM  mTrhMAffp  bad 
DMSMOsm  wUh  a  ami 
tappl*  d  woaej  h>  Boom.  It  U 
prateUa  Ibat  Qiibart  hod  tfuta 
gntnUf  al  name;  bnl  Um  •bole 
tMuc  III  ttw  sBoeesdtiig  oo^bvitatj 
dwws  Oat  b*  h»A  acMd  in  good 
tsltb  on  ihU  oooatfon.     In  tMi,  faa 


iMliived  hlMiHlt  to  b«*  pMH  to  4» 
aU  ibki  ha  nalid  fa  ttMBBMM't  aad 
even  If  b*  at  Mod  an  acMl  la  •*> 
■Iniol  tnjpMaonm  tba  Mavnl  ariaU 
nuJce.  tl  *>■  NO  HMW  than  tw  h^  • 
rifht  w  4o  w  dM  tanas  ol  tba  ■«*» 


'  Noa.  cossisIt.  tcm 
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he  called  together  his  advisers  early  the  next  morning,  and  in  their 
presence  appealed  against  the  mandate  as  obtained  under  false  pre- 
tences ;  the  bishop  of  Rochester  joined  in  the  appeal,  and  Symon, 
archdeacon  of  Wells,  also  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  canons.  Hubert 
then  proceeded  to  send  the  abbots  of  Chertsey  and  Waltham  to  Heramon- 
Canterbury  with  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  and  a  strict  command  that  the  oonvent 
the  monks  should  write  a  true  statement  of  the  whole  case  to 
Innocent. 

The  convent  demanded  time  for  consideration  before  answering,  Tiie  man- 
and  in  the  meanwhile  sent  four  monks  to  serve  the  obnoxious  letters  ^edou 
on  the  archbishop.     They  arrived  at  Lambeth  on  the  7th  of  June,  ^^  wng*"^ 
but  were  kept  waiting  two  days  before  they  were  suffered  to  execute  J^^JJl**^ 
their  office.     The  information  had  now  reached  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  provoked  him  to  great  indignation.     He  immediately 
prohibited  the  archbishop  from  obeying  the  mandate,  and  wrote  to 
the  pope  and  cardinals,  protesting  vigorously  against  so  monstrous 
an  invasion  of  English  liberties  in  Church  and  State. 

Hubert  had  already  summoned  the  bishops  to  Canterbury  to  the  coancu  of 
consecration  of  Geoffrey  Muschamp,  elect  of  Coventry,  which  was  ind  al?°^* 
fixed  for  the  21st.   He  himself  arrived  there  on  the  19th.   On  the  20th  SSLuSJ 
he  \isited  the  convent,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  ill  faith  of  the 
prior.     On  the  Monday  after  the  consecration  the  abbots  of  Waltham, 
Chertsey,  and  Reading  again  appeared  as  his  messengers ;  with  them 
came  several  of  the  bishops,  and   Geoffrey  Fitz   Peter  and  Hugh 
Bardolf,  on  the  part  of  the  king.     These  produced  a  letter  from 
Richard,  in  which  he  forbade  the  execution  of  the  mandate,  and 
himself  appealed  against  it,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  college  at 
Lambeth  under  royal  protection,  and  summoning  the  prior  to  account 
for  the  offence  against  the  liberties  of  the  realm.     When  this  had 
been  read,  the  archbishop  appeared  in  person,  and  tried  by  persuasion 
to  prevail  on  the  monks   to  renounce  the  papal  sentence,  and  to 
accept  an  arbitration.     Finding  all  argument  useless,  he  left  Canter- 
bury in  disgust  on  the  2drd,  and  directly  on  his  departure  the  royal 
officers  entered  on  the  possessions  of  the  convent.     This  first  occupa- 
tion lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  was  withdrawn  at  the  archbishop's 
request. 

Both  parties  now  sent  accredited  messengers  to  Rome.     Hubert,  Thearab- 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  furnished  his  with  a  load  of  the  relics  2nd?eii. 
of  SS.  Albinus  and  Rufinus ;  ^  not  neglecting,  however,  to  send  a  JJJJ^*** 
great  treasure  of  ready  money  with  them.     His  envoys  were  the 
Cistercian  abbots  of  Boxley  and  Robertsbridge,  who  had  already 

'  Honorius    had    before    taken    a      to  Rome  to  work  apon  the  feelings  of 
quantity  of  the  relics  of  these  saints      Pope  Clement.     No.  cczxiiv. 
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ftttempMd  to  sot  as  modiittora.'  They  wer«  fnnuBbed  with  li 
defence  of  the  arobbishop  from  sll  tfae  sufTn^nuis  til  the  p 
and  from  the  Cialercian  abbots  of  England. 

Allhuufih  Hubert  deemed  h  wise  to  appear  at  Roma  by  Ui 
offeDta,  be  could  foresee  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  »nd  wu  not  ioeUBtd 
to  acquiesce  in  it.  He  dAvoted  himaelf,  therefor*,  to  ai>olb«r  attanpl 
to  persuade  or  to  compel  the  convent  to  a  oompromits.  He  agtia 
applied  to  tbe  king,  who  issued  a  letter  on  the  28rd  of  Jnljr,  wderiaf 
the  convent  to  choose  five  bishops  and  fire  abbots  aa  arbilora.*  Tbe 
prior  refused  on  tbe  old  Ki^'undii,  that  as  all  the  prelatm  In  Ra^aad 
vere  committed  to  tbe  design  of  Hubert,  no  (air  arbitratioD  eoold  be 
obtained. 

Tlie  month  of  August  passed  awa;  without  any  alteration  in  Dm 
poeitjon  of  parties,  tfae  archbisbnp  being  cuJI«)>]  awa/  by  tfae  war  on 
the  Welsh  marches,*  and  no  new  inanil&tes  being  received  bim 
Ronio.  Hubert  was  employed  (iirtber  in  summdnring  tbe  jnsttdkr- 
ship,  which,  according  to  Uoveden  and  Matthew  Paris,  the  pop*,  al 
the  auggeetioD  of  tbe  monks,  had  forbidden  faim  to  nrtaia.  It  b 
curious  that  not  a  word  on  this  subject  Is  found  In  the  pnHBl 
volume.  It  it  were  not  for  the  strong  contampoiary  eviilmoi,  A* 
statement  would  seem  improbable ;  u  It  is,  we  most  auppoae  Ifaal 
the  allegatUms  were  made  by  word  of  mouth,  or  tbe  letters  oontMntaf 
tbem  were  destroyed,  aa  dangerous  docnmeots,  should  they  fall  iaio 
tfae  faands  of  dther  Hubert  or  tfae  king.  In  tfae  midst  of  fa 
howerar,  tfae  irchbishop  found  time  to  send  (or  the  third  I 
Canterbury  the  schedule  of  cautlonx  witb  which  be  « 
secure  the  status  of  tbe  mother  church  in  case  the  oew  fi 
should  take  effect. 

Richard  was  not  disposed  to  let  matters  reat  even  for  a  time. 
Tbd  truMUDM  ul  the  church  had  not  lieen  exfaaniitHl  by  hfai  nuisMB  ; 
sufliciont  yet  remained  to  swell  cozisiderably  tfae  facwd  fae  WM  kjnBf 
up  in  Fmneo,  and  Ibis  he  would  not  suffer  to  How  Into  tba  {loeMi 
of  the  Itonian  courtiers.  He  renewed  the  Btmggle  early  in  S»pttmkm 
by  a  oonunand  addruued  to  the  justJcian  k>  rialt  tWn  tar  bury  •ol 
make  an  inventory  of  the  tieamres  of  tbe  oonveoL*  TUa  wh  to  b* 
followed  by  a  similar  visibition  of  tbe  other  oatfaednl  n 
Tbe  visit  was  paid  on  tbe  Setb  of  September ;  *  tfaa  tajtl  t 


*  OwrkM.  1606. 

*  No.  oecclu.    (hrtasa.  ItOi. 

*  UamM,  1S14.  Tlw  snlibUbop 
•kfMMd  U»  W«lth  In  k  KTMi  l»til> 
at  Pkyn'i  CuUa  m  (a«  A»r*  kltor  Iha 
4Mih  of  V»Ur.  bUbon  of  S.  DBiid'*, 
wbleb  happened  on  Julf  IS.  GlivldaK. 
Opp.  i-  pp.  lU  90      n*  Ifant  rHumwl 
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presented  themselves  in  company  with  Henry  of  Castillon,  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  abbot  of  Faversham,  on  the  part  of  the  arch- 
bishop.    The  prior  stoutly  refused  to  suffer  the  treasure  to  be  seen 
by  profane  eyes ;  the  envoys  did  not  choose  to  use  force,  but  departed 
as  they  came.     The  refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  king  ; 
on  the  28tb,^  therefore,  the  conventual  estates  were  the  second  time 
occupied  by  the  king's  officers.     On  that  day  Hubert  left  the  kingdom ;  Habert  triM 
but  on  hearing  of  what  had  been  done  he  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  uw  king's 
the  king,  begging  him,  out  of  consideration  for  himself,  to  recall  the  H^j^t  the 
order.     Such  an  act  of  violence  would,  he  saw,  effectually  destroy  ™*"^ 
any  favour  he  might  have  found  at  Bome  ;  and  although  he  did  not 
expect  a  favourable  sentence,  it  would  be  better  not,  by  following  the 
violent  policy  of  his  predecessor,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
difficulties,  or  arm  the  monks  with  their  favourite  plea  of  *vis  et 
metus,*  ^    The  king  complied  with  the  petition,  and  the  estates  were 
restored  by  a  letter  dated  October  29th.'    Before  this.  Prior  Geoffrey,  Tiie  prior 
notwithstanding  his  age  and  the  melancholy  precedent  of  Honorius,  Rome 
had  determined  to  carry  his  appeal  in  person  to  Bome.     Since  the 
81st  of  May  no  news  had  been  received  from  the  brethren  there ; 
the  messengers  despatched  with  the  report  of  July  6th  had  not  yet 
certified  their  arrival ;  the  pope  was  known  to  be  away  from  the  city, 
and  the  worst  anticipations  began  to  prevail  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
absent  monks.^     Not  content,  therefore,  with  sending  a  reinforcement 
of   three  brethren,  Geoffrey  himself,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
started  in  company  with  Brother  William,  the  precentor,  and  proceeded 
slowly  to  Bome.    At  Lucca  he  met  Brother  Salomon,  one  of  the  third  ^°^^ 
set  of  envoys,  returning  in  triumph. 

The  two  brethren  who  had  carried  the  first  appeal  were  dead ; 
the  arrival  of  the  abbots  of  Boxley  and  Bobertsbridge  was  expected 
early  in  September,  and  the  pope,  anticipating  the  action  of   the 


Salomouat 
Loooa 


*  Gervase,  1616,  1680. 

*  No.  cccclxxxiii. 
'  No.  cccclxxxiv. 

*  Unfortunately  the  names  of  the 
monks  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
Bi'cond  (luarrel  are  only  indicated  by 
initials.  The  two  who  left  the  convent 
secretly  in  January  were  S.  and  N. 
Oervase  says  (c.  1601)  that  these 
monks,  having  received  the  mandate 
of  April  24,  returned  home.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  clearly  wrong,  for  they 
write  from  liome  that  they  shall  wait 
to  hear  of  the  receipt  of  the  mandate. 
No.  ccccxlviii. ;  and  they  had  not 
arrived  at  home  in  June.  See  No. 
ccccl.  Two  others  followed  with  the 
archbishop*8   licence   to   consult    the 


pope,  after  the  visit  of  Habert  to 
Canterbury  in  January ;  these  must 
have  been  Jo.  and  Hubert,  whom  the 
archbishop  excommunicated  after 
their  departure  (see  above,  p.  422) ;  S. 
and  B.  (No.  ccccxcvi.)  apparently 
followed  in  July  with  the  letter  No. 
ccccl.,  and  reached  the  pope  in  Sep- 
tember. The  two  monies  who  had 
died  before  Sept.  5,  No.  ccoolxxx., 
were  most  likely  the  first  party,  S.  and 
N.  What  had  become  of  the  others 
the  prior  did  not  know  in  September, 
but  sent  out  three  more,  B.,  B.,  and 
T.,to  reinforce  them.  Nos.  oocclxxxvil. 
and  ccccxcvii.  He  himself  with 
William  the  precentor  followed  early 
in  the  next  month. 
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jrgcnUyoD  tbo  fifth  of  that  month  for  naw^dvocitM  to 
be  seni'  This  letter  waa  nut  received  at  Cuilerbiuy  until  attm  kfaa 
prior's  ilepirturu,  but  tbo  arn%'»l  of  tho  two  or  thna  ruinfonMDwnt* 
sent  out  from  borne  had  rendered  it  nnneoeasaiy  to  regud  it  lb* 
bruthnin  Jobn  and  Hubert  luiist  havi>  raachwl  tho  ooart,  which  mm 
now  at  Peruffia,  before  tbo  1 1  tb  ol  September,  cm  which  day  the  poft 
wrote  U)  the  [iriorH  of  S.  AuguMline'ti  and  H,  Qngorj'a  at  CAiitarlKuy, 
to  declare  invalid  a  senlanco  of  exoonuunnioalioD  vhkh  the  ank- 
bisbop  hwl  fulminated  a^punat  them.*  About  tho  mms  tiaim,  b«lcn 
the  arrivAt  of  tbi'  urclibiahop'B  agenfat,  Innooont  wraU  U  tba  Ung 
rubiitting  his  argumenta  in  Hnbert'a  favour,  and  dadahag  faia 
intention  of  walking  in  the  fnotAtepa  of  hla  predeoeaaon.*  A  law 
ilnym  afUn-  tbiif,  before  the  17tfa,  tho  abbota  arrived  at  Parugia.*  Bal 
the  oauae  waa  uut  heard  before  the  Slat  of  October,  after  tlia  ooart 
liad  returned  to  liooie.  On  that  day  ^  the  pope  hoanl  tfaa  abbota  oa 
behalf  of  Hubert,  and  listuntxl  to  a  lonR  letter  on  tha  aama  aide  (rvaa 
the  orcbbiabop  of  Lyons."  Un  the  22nd  be  haard  the  anawar  ol  tfaa 
monka,  ami  tbe  tollovring  day  the  abbota  won  aoflnad  to  rof^. 
The  monka  on  thia  occaaioti  aecured  tha  all-powerful  advooqy  ol 
Uguliuo,  tite  pope's  chaplain,  tbo  vary  amliuot  eanontel  who  afl«^ 
warda  filled  S.  Peter 'a  obair  aa  Gregory  IX.^ 

Innocent  look  a  immlh  to  draw  up  hia  judgtnout,  wbieb  «aa 
.  delivered  uu  tbe  Gib  aud  dMiulcbe^  on  the  20ih  of  November.  It 
oontaiiied  a  dear  and  tolerably  fair  atatement  of  both  aidaa  u(  the 
qaestioa,  bnt  concluded  with  roilemtinfi  tha  fonnar  matrtnH  U 
must  be  executed  within  thirty  days,  or  Hubert  wooM  ha  daprivad : 
this  waa  notified  to  tbe  Buffragans,  and  the  klof  hJntaalf  «■■ 
threatened  with  apiriiual  puoiatuneDta  if  he  shoah)  tntHfara  to 
pmvant  tho  execution.*  Snch  was  tha  nawt  that  Brothar  Balnarw 
bod  for  tbe  prior  at  Lucca.*  Great,  howoiw.aa  warn  tbaadnntafM 
thus  aaetired,  (ieoffrey  waa  aware  that  all  waa  not  yvt  xalaad,  aad  ht 
bod  bia  own  appeal  to  proeecute.  Ho  tbantoe  want  oa  to  PW. 
whither  be  anmmoned  three  of  tha  hrathren  who  wtaaal  Botaa.  Ba 
also  retaiuol  Solomon,  and  aent  the  mamlataa  bona  by  WiUian  tbe 
precentor.  Wbon  be  bad  aaoartained  tbe  atateof  a&ira,  bo  ffo- 
oeotlud  to  Koiiiti,  where  he  arrived  oa  tbo  lltfa  of  DMambor,**  aad 
sooD  after  bad  an  interview  with  tbe  pope.  Ba  laid  hia  aumplaial 
'  No.  eccrlxti.  aliMialad  aiiiMrtj  ol  U*  *■•.     ■■•■ 

>  No.  dlsii.  Innoc.  UL,  ad.  BaJaa.  Uk  L  •«^  m 

•  No.  dlii.  and  ail. 

*  Tb*    arohbUhop'i    ^gtaU    bad         *  Ontmm,  UIS- 
rwlied  tlic  npal  oowt  btlon  tbla.  tor         ■  Bm  Ko.  aeoavdB. 
on  tb*  ITlh  IniMomt  Iwud  to  Bobart  '  Koa.  41*.  dtt.  Ae. 

~  'Km.  oewwTiU. udi  A.  U. 

*  N«.ga*a)wvB 
"  Ko.4t. 
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formally  against  the  archbishop  and  the  justiciars  for  the  visitation 
of  September  26.  Innocent,  without  waiting  to  hear  how  his  second 
mandate  was  received,  wrote  on  the  22nd  to  the  king,  urgently 
enjoining  on  him,  '  in  remissione  peccatorum,'  to  recall  the  measures 
he  had  taken  against  the  convent ;  he  also  wrote  to  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  enforce  canonical  punishment 
against  all  offenders,  including  implicitly  the  king  himself.^ 

The  archbishop  received   the  second   mandate  on   the  2nd   of  Haberts 
January  1199,^  and  prepared  immediately  to  fulfil  it.     The  offending  the  second 
chapel   was  levelled  with   the  ground   on  the  27th;   the  collegiate  SS^' 
buildings,  however,  were  left  standing.     The  bishops  of   Ely  and  SS^SiJL 
Lincoln  and  the  abbot  of  S.  Edmund's,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  mandate  was  committed  by  the  pope,  summoned  the  rectors  of 
the  alienated  churches  to  appear  at  Westminster  on  the  10th  of  May 
to  give  account  to  the  convent.^     Whilst  the  latter  were  congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  the  obtaining  of  an  unprecedented  success,  the 
letters  which   the  pope  had  issued  at  the  prior's  request  arrived.^ 
The  monks,  being  wise  enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
them  to  provoke  the  king  by  making  use  of  these,  abstained  from 
presenting  them.*     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  royal  agents  at 
Home  had  informed  their  master  of  the  issue,  and  on  the  18th  of 
March  ^  the  estates  were  again  seized,  on  the  pretext  that  the  convent  The  «»- 
had  refused  to  allow  the  king's  ofl&cers  to  inspect  their  treasure,  the  pcrty  leizcd 
very  point  upon  which  the  papal  letter  had  been  most  urgent.     This  u^ 


line 


time  the  archbishop  refused  to  intercede  with  the  king.  The 
messengers  who  were  sent  to  Richard  himself  were  informed  on  their 
w^y  into  Poictou  ^  that  he  had  fallen  under  that  fatal  bolt  which 
ended  so  many  high  hopes  and  opened  the  way  for  the  bitterest 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  Richard  died  on  the  6th  of  Deatbof 
April.  The  monk  who  was  sent  to  him  returned  without  redress ; 
but  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  hearing  that  his  lord  was  dead,  very  shortly 
after  restored  the  estates  of  the  convent.  The  monks  would  not, 
however,  regard  this  as  an  act  of  reparation,  but  pretended  to  look 
upon   it  as  a  reinvestment  or  confirmation,  such  as  was  usually 


'  Nob.  dxix.  dxx.  Gervase,  1628. 
In  this  letter  Innocent  exprenses  the 
great  regard  which  he  had  for  Bichard 
above  all  the  princes  of  the  world. 
He  had  honoured  him  especially  by 
sending  him  a  precious  ring,  the  firat 
gift  tlmt  WHS  offered  him  after  h's 
lonFccmtion,  and  which  liichard  be- 
Btowe<l  on  Abbot  Samson  of  8. 
Edmund's.  Jocelin  de  Brakelonda, 
p.  72.  The  letter  to  the  king  of 
England,   which   occurs   in   the   first 


book  of  the  epistles  of  Innocent  III. 
(May  29, 1198),  explaining  the  mystical 
meaning  of  four  jewelled  rings  accom- 
panying it,  belongs,  according  to  M. 
Paris,  to  the  year  1207,  and  to  King 
John. 

*  No.  d.     Gervase,  1628. 

*  No.  dv. 

*  Nos.  dxix.  dxx. 

^  Gervase,  1626.    No.  dxxi. 
«  Gervase,  1626. 
'  Gervase,  1627. 
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obtained  on  the  ancoeasion  of  &  new  prinM.'  Tbaj  iasfakiimi 
aooordingly  a  third  series  of  complaints  lo  Borne,  the  burdtn  of 
which  was  the  oondnited  detention  of  the  disputed  cburehm  in  Mi> 
t«mpt  of  the  papal  mandate,  and  the  fact  that  the  ooodaiBiMd 
buildings  of  the  college  were  still  suEFered  to  ■tanil.* 

Tbearcbbishop  had  now  determined  on  a  new  pUn.  Uefmkttbljr 
thought  that  the  pope  might  be  satisfied  with  tbn  obedionoo  vxhlbital 
in  the  demolitiom  of  the  chapel,  and  that  be  would  be  willing  to  U 
to  an  application  oa  behalf  of  the  college,  if  it  w«ra  made  h>  1 ' 
first.  Immediately  after  the  ileiiinlition  of  the  chapal  ba  MUt  fail 
Agenlfl  to  Kome  to  announce  that  so  far  the  mandate  had  bean  tuMlldl, 
tnd  that  he  vtui  roady  Ui  grant  the  cunvtint  further  mdraaa  fur  aaj 
injuries  that  they  could  pro\e  to  have  been  inflicted  on  tbcm  in 
oonsequoncu  of  their  opposition  to  the  new  college.  He  pnyid 
further  that  a  papal  licence  might  be  granted  him  to  found  a  ooHigi 
in  honour  of  H.  Stephen  and  U.  Thomas  at  Lambeth,  bat  OD  s  new 
iilte.  This  applicaliou  the  pope  oould  not  well  refuse  to  enleftain ; 
be  directed,  tberaforv,  a  commission  to  the  bishope  of  Lineola  and 
Ely,  and  the  abbot  of  8.  Edmund'*,'  U)  raamine  into  the  wttole  earn. 
They  were  instructed  first  of  all  to  uae  their  best  endeaToar  to  nalon 
concord  l>ctwt«n  HulHTt  and  hix  convent ;  if  that  failed,  tfaey  «m 
first  to  compel  the  archbishop  lo  reatore  all  that  had  been  taken  (ma 
the  consent  to  enrich  the  new  fouttdation,  or  in  oonsequenot  n(  thev 
opposition  to  it,  and  tlien  to  adjudicate  on  ibe  queation  iteelf ;  or  H 
tbey  could  not  do  that,  to  hoar  evidence  and  refer  the  ded^oa  fawk 
to  the  pope.  They  were  further  empowered  to  risit  Canterbury,  aad  M 
examine  into  theoucdition  of  the  monastery,  both  etturoal  and  Inttnel. 
Whilst  his  envoys  were  at  Borne,  Hubert  had  been  pronh«d  la 
treeb  nets  of  agression.  Ho  had  seixod  the  manb  of  Appledortv  «d 
the  oblations  of  the  high  altar.  After  hJa  return  lo  England  in  Bang 
week,*  be  bad,  towwils  tbe  end  of  May,*  closed  the  ooavwitaBl  e 
of  justice.  These  acta  were  made  the  burden  of  frcah  c 
Uie  pope  was  Inrtber  informetl  that  the  archbishop  refnaed  to  lat  lb* 
monks  approach  him,  even  in  the  aoteun  prooaBiiona  o(  tbe  tiaaA, 
but  hedged  himself  in  with  clerks  before  and  behind  :  the  vary  drwa 
et  the  clerks  was  a  ground  of  accusation.  Wearied  with  Utaea  |al^ 
aomplaints.  Innocent  once  more  wrote,  on  tbe  lltb  'of  Saplaabar,* 
to  the  arcbbisluip,  to  induce  hiu  to  mure  fatherly  bafaavfaiw :  b*M 
also  ordered  him,  on  tbe  Sist  of  August,  to  restore  all  tbe  ohmfai 
on  the  estates  of  tbe  convent. 

The  delagitaa,  on  rooelvLng  their  eommiigjon.  snmuiunad   the 
parties  to  appaar  before  Uiem  at  WcattDinsler  on  the  Friday  atlar 


•  N&  dnlt. 
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Michaelmas.*  The  monks  did  not  condescend  to  obey.  Hubert 
appeared,  and  laid  before  the  judges  his  terms  of  reconciliation.  The 
convent  were  informed  of  this,  and  notice  was  given  that  the  delegates 
would  hold  their  visitation  at  Canterbury  on  the  18th  of  November.^ 
It  does  not  appear  on  what  day  it  actually  took  place  :  the  result  was 
signified  to  the  pope  by  the  convent ; '  they  had  offered  the  archbishop  Proposau  of 
fair  terms ;  they  would  remit  three  years'  revenue  of  their  posses-  tm^^ 
sions,  and  the  mesne  profits  of  the  disputed  churches  and  the  xenia, 
in  all  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling;  the  churches  were  to 
be  confirmed  to  their  incumbents  for  life,  at  a  small  annual 
pension,  and  Hubert  was  to  retain  the  xenia  for  his  life.  The 
convent  undertook  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  further  they  offered,  when  the  cathedral  was  finished  to  consent  to 
Hubert's  building  in  some  unsuspected  place  a  college  of  canons 
regular.  The  archbishop  refused  to  listen  to  this  proposition,  and 
insisted  that  the  convent  should  throw  themselves  upon  his  mercy. 

The  formal  hearing  of  the  case  was  resumed,  as  it  would  seem,  Argament 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1200,  at  Westminster :  ^  for  that  day  the  deiegatei 
delegates  peremptorily  summoned  the  convent,  who  had  failed  to 
attend  on  the  80th  of  September  and  the  27th  of  November;  if 
they  refused  the  third  summons,  judgment  would  go  against  them 
by  default.     When  they  had  presented  themselves,  the  archbishop 
made  a  formal  claim  to  be  allowed  to  build  his  college.^     The  monks 
insisted  that,  before  the  question  could  be  entertained,  their  claim  of 
re8titution  according  to  the  mandate  should  be  satisfied.     Everything 
that  had  been  taken  from  them,  on  account  of  the  chapel  at  Lambeth, 
must  be  restored.      So  the  commission  ran ;    the  delegates   were 
warned  not  to  go  beyond   the  letter  of  their  authority.     Hubert 
sheltered    himself  under    a  verbal    ambiguity ;   and   this   having 
been  reserved  by  the  judges,  they  proceeded  to  hear  evidence.     They 
decided  that  the  convent  had  failed   to  prove  that  they  had  lost 
anything  on  account  of  the  interdicted  chapel :  they  notified  the 
decision  to   the  pope,   with   the  points   reserved  ;  thus,   virtually.  The  powers 
giving  sentence  in  favour  of  Hubert.     His  clerks  began  to  triumph ;  ^STi^**^ 
the  king  forbade  the  papal  judges  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  ^^*^^*^ 
disputed  advowsons  ;  ^  the  quarrel  broke  out    again   with  its   old 
bitterness.     Innocent  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  convent  to  rescind 
the  powers  of  the  delegates,  and  to  recall  the  cause  to  Bome,  the 
parties  to  appear  before  the  pope  himself  on  the  feast  of  S.  Martin. 
This  letter  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  May.^ 

Before,  however,  the  letter  was  received,  a  sudden  change  had   sodden 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  combatants.     The  delegates  had  tb^M^tton 
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appointed  th«  Thursday  before  the  teasi  of  8.  Simon  and  9.  Joi* ' 
for  tba  iMt  clay  of  hairing.  What  prodaoed  the  ofauig*  in  lb» 
arehbiabop'a  taotioa  it  ii  tnipoasible  to  uy  ;  Mootdisg  to  tb«  raoakii 
he  WM  pre%'ailed  apon  by  the  ar^menta  of  oertah)  fotv^  ■ehobn 
who  mited  Canterbury ; '  it  ia  more  likely  that  he  bad  loiuid  bjra- 
perience  that  h«  muMt  not  reckon  on  the  continued  nipport  of  tl»  Ung : 
it  fa  probtthle  also  that,  uoflt  of  the  orittinal  pmmotars  of  the  pnlhgi 
being  now  proi'ided  for,  lees  pressure  was  brought  to  biar  upon  ttm 
ihnn  )in<l  iirfu  in-Um.  Of  one  thia){  we  may  be  tan,  tbU  ha  «M 
auxioua  that  thecnuso  should  not  be  referred  to  Rome,  but  aboiiU  ht 
settled  in  a  way  Uial  vaui  onmpntlble  with  th«i  laws  of  tbaldagdMa. 

On  whatever  motive  he  aoted,  he  oame  down  to  Cantarbwy 
before  the  day  of  hearing,  and  propxted  that,  instead  of  prnnimTlnf 
on  the  apostolic  letters,  hiroseU  and  the  convent  shoald  affrw  to 
elect  the  ilelegates  to  arbitmtu  in  the  case.  The  bishop  of  t4iH««fa 
n-aa  dyinn  ;  RoRcr  of  Rolveston,  the  dean,  miffht  fiU  his  pla(»  Tb* 
oonvont  having  now,  by  Innocent's  letter  *  revoking  the  oomodadcflL, 
the  meanif  of  <|uaahinR  turther  procee>iin|^  if  they  ahuold  be 
unfavourable,  nccepttyl  the  archbishop's  prnpoml.  The  bialtop  ef 
li^ly,  the  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  the  abbot  of  H.  Edmund's  eat  at 
WestuUDster,  not  ax  pnprtl  delognt<M,  but  as  umpii«a  iihiiwii  bj  lb* 
partioa  to  the  suit.*  They  pronounced  their  decision  od  lb*  Ah  «f 
November.  It  was  hi(;hly  farourable  to  the  monlu.  TbaaidibUav 
might  build  at  Lambeth,  not,  however,  on  the  forbiddsn  site,  ■  «bnrA 
of  eanoOB,  but  the  ohurcb  inuat  be  a  small  one,  and  tbe  fianfws 
Premonstntensjans.  It  might  be  endownl  (men  the  anfatapiaeofBl 
eetates  or  churches,  but  not  from  those  of  the  oonTeat  or  t4  ibe 
almonry,  or  to  an  amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  par  **irT 
No  consecrations  or  ordinations  were  to  beoelebrated  in  U;  nodbvah 
of  secular  canons  must  be  built  by  the  archbishop  widwirt  the  aoMMt 
of  the  oon\-ent.  As  for  the  alienated  cfaurcbea,  they  ware  to  be  bdd  by 
their  present  possessors,  John,  late  archbishop  of  hyooM.  Balph  «f 
H.  Martin,  Symon  of  Wells,  and  Master  Virgn,  at  a  nuU  not  tor  Ua; 
when  vacant  they  ah'>uld  be  apportioned  betwMO  tba  ahaonry  aad 
the  archbishnp.  Hubert  was  to  have  Ibe  isok  (or  Ua  life.  Tba 
question  of  ihu  nuu^h  of  Appledore  should  ba  aiMlad  by  a  Jaf7  «l 
twelve  men. 

Tba  se\'aral  partioH  aignified  this  arrangement  to  the  pofm,  who 
ratiJled  it  on  the  SOtb  of  June,  1201. 


In  tba  (oragoing  sketoh  of  this  (amooa  atraggU  I  bars  ool  H 
it  necessary  to  be  oonstontly  recurring  to  tba  \e^  ebanator  of  Iha 
<  NadilvL  >SadxlTi.  •  No.  dtlvUL  «a.    tL*fUm»ti.im. 
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proceedings.  These  were,  in  fact,  a  series  of  repetitions,  and  may 
be  dismissed  in  one  sentence.  The  whole  case  turns  on  the  persistence 
of  the  convent  in  compelling  obedience  to  the  papal  mandates,  and 
on  the  persistence  of  the  king  and  archbishop  in  defeating  them  by 
law,  by  force,  or  by  fraud.  The  case  was  never  tried  on  its  merits.  triedonTito 
Whatever  was  the  opinion  entertained  upon  them  both  in  Rome  and  ™"^** 
in  England — and  they  are  found  frequently  discussed  in  the  unofficial, 
sometimes  in  the  official,  correspondence — the  proceedings  turned  at 
Home  on  the  disobedience  of  the  primates,  in  England  on  the  contu- 
macy of  the  convent.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with  the  few  writers 
who  have  ventured  to  dip  into  the  history.  On  one  side  the  reasonable 
rights  of  the  archbishops  have  been  obscured  by  the  arbitrary  means 
they  took  to  secure  them ;  on  the  other,  all  sympathy  has  been 
alienated  by  the  dishonesty  and  litigiousness  of  the  monks. 

There  were,  however,  from  beginning  to  end,  points  in  dispute  Joints  for 
that  were  quite  open  to  free  discussion,  both  at  canon  and  at  common  disciusion 
law.  What  right  had  the  former  archbishops  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  their  successors  ?  What  authority  did  the  papal  confirmation  give 
to  acts  ipso  facto  uncanonical,  such  as  the  alienation  of  the  oblations 
from  the  archbishop  ?  What  were  the  powers  of  the  convent  to 
restrain  the  acts  of  the  primate  as  archbishop,  or  what,  as  abbot  of 
Christ  Church  ?  These  points  were  never  considered  pro  tribunali 
at  Rome.  Each  party  avoided  appearing  before  the  pope  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  The  popes  themselves  issued  their  letters  on 
ex  parte  statements.  The  constant  argument  of  the  monastic  party 
was  that  the  right  of  appeal  must  be  maintained  ;  they  would  not 
have  a  second  pope  at  Canterbury.  It  might  indeed  have  been 
tolerable,  bad  they  been  his  cardinals,  but  as  it  was  the  liberties  of 
the  whole  Western  Church  were  imperilled.  To  this  representation 
the  successsive  mandates  were  granted  ;  when  they  were  contemned 
they  were  followed  up  with  others,  and  on  the  non-fulfilment  of 
these  the  decision  of  the  whole  case,  had  it  been  decided  at  Rome, 
would  have  turned. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  questions  for  legal  decision  Point»  f^ 
were  manifold,  but  the  actual  proceedings  were  as  simple  as  at  Rome,  home 
and  probably,  with  some  few  exceptions,  more  directly  opposed  both 
to  law  and  equity.  What  was  the  real  state  of  the  law  on  the  question 
of  appeals  ?  They  were  not  unlawful,  for  the  Constitution  of  Claren- 
don that  forbade  them  had  been  renounced  by  the  king,  and  never 
renewed.  Yet  every  possible  means  was  taken  to  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them.  The  mandates  delivered  from  Rome  were  actually 
illegal,  but  Henry  did  not  venture  to  prohibit  the  publication  of 
them.  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  did  so  prohibit  them,  and  in 
both  cases  with  manifest  advantage  ;  still  the  transgressors  were  not 
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pnnished.  Other  qatstioiut  might  tuvo  bson  uilartiuiMd  %t  Uw 
wlthoal  any  risk  of  coming  in  contact  with  tbs  papal  aotiiority: 
What  was  the  ^'alidity  of  tbia  charters  of  the  convent  which  tfaa  kiaf 
What  waa  their  interpretation,  it  geDoino?  What  VMtbe 
natiini  of  the  tenure  of  their  property,  immMliate  of  tha  cniva,  or 
through  th«  person  of  the  arohbiihop?  What  right  had  tbtj  to 
refuse  to  answer  in  the  king's  court  except  tbnrogb  the  archbithofv 
and  yut  to  rafnse  his  oflicere  leave  to  hold  the  private  courts  in  whioh, 
as  their  abbot,  he  was  the  sauroe  of  jiuticef  These  queetioni  ■«*» 
avoidtxl.  The  law  waa  not  strong  enough  to  aucrt  itwlf.  If  tiw 
monks  were  guilty  of  illegal  conduct,  it  waa  not  by  exoommn  nicaltoii 
or  by  confinement  and  blockade  that  they  wan  UgaUy  patuat 
U  they  were  never  tried,  they  ought  not  to  have  beui  | 
The  anihbishop  waa  at  Rome,  admitting  the  legality  of  an  appMl  by 
answering  the  appeUanla,  whilst  at  home  be  waa  eieommuniaaling 
them,  and  throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  Judgmont  that  bi 
Momed  to  be  aolidting. 

The  power  of  the  Chorch  of  Borne  waa  exited  and  the  afwit  ol 

the  court  of  Rome  waa  aroused  oo  the  OM  aide,  on  the  olbar  WMt 

t!^    the  national  feding  and  the  majesty  of  the  Uw  of  EngUad.    Int- 

~*        spoctive  of  law,  the  pope  and  cardinala  wore  migaged  In  nymptikf 

with  one  aide,  and  the  king,  clergy,  and  lawyers  on  the  otbar.    Tet 

Ifaoy  avoided  coming  to  an  actual  oollitinn,  and  In  a  mannar  triad  to 

[  gain  a  triumph  rather  by  checking  their  odveraarioe  in  ollarBalt 

novee  than  by  fairly  facing  the  difficulties  of  tlw  sitaation.     Is  tUl 

I  game  the  popes  had  a  decided  advantage,  for  they  ooofliud  Itmiiiwliw 

to  ground  which,  on  their  own  hypothesis,  waa  strictly  Isgd,  and  to 

'   ft  series  of  measures,  each  of  which  sprang  naturally  and  IngjftJIy 

from  its  |n«deoe8wrs.    Their  adversaries,  on  the  other  band,  tijaii 

to  bring  about  a  collision,  moved  in  croolteil  paths  and  fooglit  witt 

weapons  that  no  law  oonld  justify.    Tbs  policy  of  Borne  wma  not 

'  liftmporod  with  either  the  fear  of  law  or  the  daaii*  of  psftea;  Iks 

'  popes  played  ocoordingly  the  more  open  gome ;  but  they  had  a 

I  to  lose :  whatever  loos  resulted  would  (mH  on  inugnifloaat  n 

the  law  of  England  had  the  batter  cause,  but  it  was  snlhmlW  by 

the  fear  of  BpirJiual  weapons,  or  a  second  exdiomeol  sneb  as  had 

been  so  fatal  in  the  earlier  ysars  of  Henry's  leign. 

The  two  struggles  were  conduoied  by  the  monks  on  the  mmm 
principles.  In  ooch  case  appeal  ran  malls  a^aiiiBl  the  eets  et  tk* 
archbishop,  and  In  each  the  appeal  was  witbdnwn,  or  the  anhUabof 
waa  persuaded  that  it  waa  so.  In  each  tbs  withdrawn  ^tfMol  «w 
secretly  pioeeonted,  so  that  the  oonvant  might  get  tbs  first  wonl  at 
~  ,  uid  yet  be  able  to  recognise  or  iUmvow,  as  oooasioa  mmi. 
its  ot  tbeir  messengers.    In  each  tbs  result  of  the  »tfml  «w 
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an  unfair  judgment.  A  mandate  was  issued  on  ex  parte  representa- 
tions. The  archbishops  were  warranted  in  the  belief  that  such  acts 
were  null  or  illegal,  or  tried  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  excom- 
municating the  appellants ;  the  excommunication  was  made  the 
gravamen  of  a  new  appeal ;  so  mandate  followed  mandate,  and  appeal 
followed  appeal.  At  last  extreme  spiritual  censures  were  threatened 
and  defied.  In  both  the  matter  was  settled  by  compromise  ;  in  the  Both  de- 
former  the  good  sense  of  Richard  and  his  advisers  prevented  a  schism  compromiee 
or  an  interdict;  in  the  latter  Hubert  was  wise  enough  to  yield; 
he  saw,  in  fact,  that  the  time  for  successful  resistance  was  still 
far  off. 

The  characters  of  the  two  archbishops  gave,  however,  a  distinctive  oontroat 
colour  to  each  of  the  disputes.     Baldwin,  with  his  Cistercian  notions,  ^?SSar»* 
his  learning  and  unworldliness,  was  a  very  different  man  from  Hubert  tn?BMdwin 
the  legate,  chancellor  and  justiciar,  primate  and  commander-in-chief, 
holding  more  than  regal  power  in  England,  and  possessing  supreme 
influence  over  the  royal  mind.     Baldwin   might  be  expected   to 
conduct  the  struggle  as  a  priest,  Hubert  as  a  statesman  or  a  soldier. 
Possibly,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  the  proceedings  of  Baldwin 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  an  unworldly  man  under  the 
influence  of  unprincipled  advisers  :  but  Hubert  certainly  acted  for    • 
himself.     Hubert  was  careful  to  observe  some  regard  to  the  law,  and 
was  ready  to  yield  where  he  saw  he  could  not  succeed.     But  Bald- 
win, or  those  who  acted  with  his  authority,  uniformly  perverted  the 
process  of  the  law,  and  preferred  the  weapons  of  terrorism.     Yet  in 
the  final  arbitration  it  was  by  a  side  wind  that  Hubert  saved  the 
dignity  of  the  country,  losing  at  the  same  time  all  that  he  had  con- 
tended for  ;  whilst,  in  the  first,  Baldwin  gained  all  that  he  wanted 
except  one  unimportant  point.     The  difference  of  the  result  probably 
arose  from  the  different  characters  of  Richard  and  John,  and  the 
decreased  interest  that  Hubert  took  in  the  design.     He  could  not 
reckon  on  John's  support  as  he  could  upon  Richard's.     He  was 
content  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  to  save  the  law.     The  papal  Theuw 
commission  and  the  long  series  of  mandates  were  all  set  aside,  and  ^t  vi^. 
so  far  the  law  was  upheld  ;  but  the  points  in  dispute  were  all  given  ***** 
against  him  ;  and  the  very  arbitrators  who  decided  the  award  were 
the  persons  whom  the  pope  had  commissioned  as  delegates.    The  law 
was  strong  enough  to  rob  the  papal  proceedings  of  their  logical  con- 
clusion, but  not  strong  enough  to  decide  the  cause  on  its  merits  or 
by  its  own  virtue. 

And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  con- 
stant and  accumulated  aggravations  of  papal  interference,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  men  too  rough 
and  self-willed  to  handle  so  delicate  an  instrument.     For  the  law 
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iisolf  was  not  iu  lu  infancy,  and  wu  (uUj  oompe(«at  to  d 
Durly  nil  the  points  involvod  ;  but  though  tba  « 
and  apprrjjiriale,  tbey  waro  cruaheil  by  th«  huida  lt»t  wi^«d  t 
luid  the  Ian  was  broken  in  the  attempt  to  onfoTM  it  man  Qma  in 
thfl  attempt  t()  iivadu  it. 

Tbo  character  of  Kicbard  ia  illustrated  in  tome  minor  poinU  by 
hix  coiiriM  in  thorn  disputw.  He  gtandii  in  pl«asant  eiotmst  with  hi> 
father  in  reapect  both  o(  bis  upenneas  and  of  hia  Aruuuiaa.  His 
stout  dfttermioKtion  not  to  ;i«ld  i»  inanifMt  from  tba  firtl.  Ba 
would  not  suffer  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  oreniiUen  b;  a  raaoript 
from  Rume.  Ho  oondesosoded  to  nono  of  what  S.  Tbomaa  flitU 
hia  father's  mouaetrape :  the  trioka  b;  wtuoh  that  aetata  kbif 
managed  to  pat  his  adveraariM  in  the  wrong  without  oommittiiig 
himself  lo  a  decided  course.  He  not  only  tbrtfttened,  but  aotaallj 
defeated,  the  legate,  John  of  Anagni,  in  a  way  worthy  of  bis  tatlwr's 
bolder  days.  Ho  forbade  the  execution  of  the  tuamlate  (if  Inaooeal, 
instead  of  bTing  to  elude  it  either  by  cbioanery  or  by  bullyinK-  And 
the  sncoess  of  his  resistance  fully  justified  the  mom  manly  tioa  he 
took. 

Not  lees  oonspicuous  is  tbv  influence  axvoiaed  ovor  hiro  by  Aicb- 
bishop  Hubert.  Hubert's  oharaoter  has  suffered  a  good  daal  fraoi 
bis  connexion  with  Ricbanl.  From  8.  Hugh  ilownwuila,  judg- 
ment has  been  foimM  upon  him  ae  a  man  of  aoouUr  raind,  arabatkna, 
unscrupulous,  the  billing  uiinistar  of  a  greedy  tyrwiny.  In  iOBw 
respect))  his  porition  was  one  of  bis  own  sotJiing.  He  was  tbo  hiwt 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  had  retained  secular  power  after  hia 
accession  to  the  primacy.  With  the  ncoption  of  8.  Thomas,  faa  «■• 
the  ctfily  primat«  since  the  Conquest  who  had  beeo  oboMo  for  ai^ 
other  reason  than  Iwrning  or  mnctity  :  he  waa  imiaad  to  tba  Ufk 
position  which  he  filled  simply  for  secular  raasona.  Bat  H  ahovU 
bo  taken  into  account  that  Hubert  novor  worked  for  hlmaaU  aliaa; 
he  nerw  enriched  or  aggrandised  himself ; '  if  be  graipad  a  yemt, 
there  ware  no  othar  hands  oapablo  of  grasping  it,  or  wna  o(  ''""Hi 
it  for  a  moment.  Nn  one  exercised  over  Rlcfaaid  an  Inflnaoo*  la  ha 
oonipnrtid  with  that  nf  Hulwrt.  In  tba  reoolleotion  of  thia  Uaa  the 
excuse  fur  much  of  that  arbitrary  oondtiol  that  faaa  oUanded  Ua  oitka. 
If  the  yoke  when  hold  by  Hubert  was  heavy,  what  rnnat  ithava  bwa 

>  OlnUiliu  Cainbmuli  ulna  Bnbart  oahunuiw  ixraU  tm  flUaii}  aaavvAr 

a  Yury  bad  chataelar  (or  dltbooMty,  of  attentlca  If  lh«  la*«atos  h^  a^ 

inconllnano*,  uabltlon.  iTkriM,  and  lliougbl  Si  to  Mjaet  th«K.     A*  It  ta 

tjmmj.      IlMlilts  tlit«,  b*  wu  bolk        il  iiUpliiilli  iiii  llii  iImhiM 

aUMl7  onlauiMd.  and  ooly  «nd  b*  glmi  by  Ownw.  IHl.  1MB.    Olmt- 

hi*  lirnonuim  hwn  bdng  bwnUcaL      Msr **  '    ''    '' 
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in  the  hands  of  William  Longchamp,  a  man  who,  not  inferior  in  zeal 
and  faithfulness,  and  perhaps  even  superior  in  political  acuteness, 
had  not  the  tact  or  the  moral  influence  or  a  particle  of  the  English 
feeling  that  characterised  the  archbishop.  That  the  influence  of  indnenoeof 
Hubert  over  Richard  was  not  a  mere  accident,  but  the  result  of  some-  nmne^  * 
thing  in  the  character  of  the  former,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  ; 
for  he  exercised  the  same  among  the  haughty  nobles  and  among  the 
citizens  of  London.  The  extent  and  character  of  this  influence  was 
especially  apparent  in  the  pacification  of  England  during  Richard's  cap- 
tivity and  in  the  management  of  the  election  of  John.'  On  the  former 
of  these  occasions  it  is  almost  amusing  to  remark  the  way  in  which 
the  minor  actors,  who  had  acquired  some  importance  in  the  medley, 
vanish  before  his  strong  and  sensible  proceedings.  William  of  Long- 
champ  dwindles  down  into  the  king's  chancellor ;  Walter  of  Cou- 
tances  disappears  almost  entirely  from  the  arena  of  English  politics  ; 
Hugh  of  Puiset  and  Hugh  of  Nunant  are  compelled  to  keep  order ; 
John  and  Geoffrey  are  both  put  in  their  proper  places  ;  Richard  reigns 
as  powerfully  from  Spires  or  Worms  as  he  did  from  Roche  d'Andeli 
or  Azai.  Hubert  was  himself  a  Norman  nobleman,  and  allied  with 
the  greatest  names  of  the  period  of  amalgamation.  He  had  stood 
face  to  face  with  Saladin  both  in  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  council. 
He  who  knew  how  to  keep  the  lion-hearted  king  in  something  like 
order  was  not  likely  to  cower  before  a  fellow-noble.  He  was  not, 
perhaps,  the  best  conceivable  minister  for  Richard,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably the  best,  if  not  the  only  one,  possible.  He  was  a  true  patriot, 
a  man  of  honest  purposes  and  of  pure  life.  That  such  a  man  should 
have  the  authority  he  had  with  Richard  is  enough  to  outweigh  any 
charges  that  can  be  brought  against  him  as  a  minister,  and  the 
details  of  the  association  bring  out  some  of  the  better  features  of  the 
king's  character  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  regard  him  as  a  bishop,  other  considerations  come  in.  HabertM 
The  exchequer  of  a  Norman  sovereign  could  hardly  be  a  good  school  *  "■**^ 
of  financial  honesty,  much  less  of  theological  training.     Hubert  was 
sadly  deficient  in  both  the  scholarship  and  the  doctrinal  learning  that 
become  a  bishop.     The  secular  occupations  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self could  not  be  satisfactorily  pursued  without  some  dereliction  of 
his  spiritual  work.     It  can  only  be  said  for  him  that  the  greatness  of  unimppy 
his  country's  need  was  his  best  excuse.     Yet  the  results  of  the  system  JSu£« 
which  ho  represented  were  very  terrible.     Under  an  archbishop  whose 
time  was   filled   with  secular  work,  and   whose  energies,  however 
commanding',  could  scarcely  have  grappled  alone  with  the  evils  of  the 

'  The   influence  which    he    main-       by  Oervase  &8  a  proof  of  his  wonderful 
tained  over  John  \»  especially  noted       prudence.    Gkenr.  o.  1681. 
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disnrdem!  oborab,  the  stats  of  relifpon  in  the  oounti;  wm  m 

bsd. 
KinTiTWv         Nif^l,  the  monk  nf  Canterbury,  und   nalbor  nl   the  i 

Stultontm,  whose  nftine  U  fonnd  two  or  tbnw  limM  in  tb»  foUowini 
^k  pAftea  (vol.  R.  S.).  bas  left  us  in  his  book  D*  Abiuu  Seeianttttim  a 

^B  ptottire  o(  the  state  of  the  ohiirah  as  viewin]  by  a  slnoon  moA  hj  Da 

^1  means  prejudioed  monk.    The  (oUowiuff  of  sooalar  panoiU  bj  Ihe 

H  supeirior  clerg;  butt  the  <I'>iib1e  effect   of   lojring  upon  tlw  ■ptriMal 

H  officea  to  unworthy  persons,  ami  of  ptirvnrtinK  reliffious  MadnwnHOts 

^M  to  mere  secular  uses.     Immorality  and  simony  werecrTiDKBioa  ta  te 

^^^^_  portionoflbofllargythatwaiiaupposed  tobedevoledtotpuitaaldiitiM, 
^^^^^■■od  these  were  ntber  encoomged  than  restrained  bj  their  ponr^. 
^^^^^vZba  mperior  ole^y  were  ganerally  free  from  thoee  etaine,  bol 
^^^^^Hignoranoe,  meanness,  avarioe,  and  eervility  were  oomman  araonff  tima. 
^^^^^V  Migel  doubtless  attributed  much  of  this  to  the  inberant  oormptMa 
^^^^^^  of  secular  life  ;  buta  careful  study  of  thtno  totters  will  show  that  than 
^^^^^^  was  another  cause  at  work,  that  did  not  lie,  indeed,  no  deep  in  bmnaa 
^  nature,  but  was  almnsi  as  diflicnlt  to  ersdicate  as  if  it  imi  done  (a. 

H  This  •waa  the  panlysta  of  discipline  Id  the  ehitreb  itadL     There  ■■ 

H  be  no  reaaoniible  doubt  that  the  haods  of  Ui«  bfshope  were  tied  t^  Ike 

H  Bufleranoe  of  appeals  to  Borne,  contrary  to  the  ancient  eosloin  of  It* 

H  realm  :  the  evil  that  had  called  (or  the  Constitutiou  of  Clarenloa : 

B  the  old  evil,  foreiifn   to   the   English    Church,    wMeb   had    faMa 

Bb*wo(  ffradnally  creeping  in  since  the  Conqaest.  It  was  pfaettoally  ia  lb* 
K^  power  of  any  oontuinaciuiis  priest  to  lodge  an  appeal  Id  Bob^ 
H  which  at  once  removed  him  from  the  antbority  of  Ue  dioeaaaa,  mat 

H  placdd  him,  whatovKT  bis  merits  might  be,  tinder  Uie  proteetkNi  el 

H  the  HolySee.     Neither  thi'spiritual  nurtbo  biy  ooartaoooU  try  Ub; 

■  nn  bishop  would  subject  himself  to  the  aonoymoe  and  espanae  of  a 
H  suit  which  would  almiMt  to  a  Mrljunty  bo  dadded agalait  Uin.  AS- 
^H  powerful  money  could  purobaee,  or  weariaome  pertiaadty  exlori  a 
^H  mandate ;  pains  and  penalties  wonM  follow  tbe  nfonl  U  Iba  bi^ep 
^B  to  obey ;  from  that  moment  he  eeaaed  to  be  a  jndga  and  beouw  a 
^V             defendant ;  and  that  nodar  a  charge  on  wUeb  tbo  Italian  lawyai 

■  nevor  acquitted  a  bishop.  The  great  proportion  of  GngUab  omh 
H  which  are  fonnd  In  the  Decretals  of  Grt^tory  IX.,  and  tbe  epaoe  Ibat 
H  English  letten  oeeapj  in  tbe  lettara  of  Alexander  lO.  and  bit  bm- 
H  oeoaors,  which  ai*  of  eonreo  only  picked  nerwaand  leitam  ul  eappoHd 
H  importance,  speaks  more  oonrindn^y  than  any  complaiata  of  Iba 
H  historiana  of  (be  paialytii  of  jadieial  power  in  the  Kfigfidi  Obaaab. 
H  Altbuogh  Hobert  was  oeitfaer  a  learned  man  nor  a  great  IhaolagiaB, 
H  he  did  hie  beat,  bj  tbe  means  of  councils  and  legatina  nailaliaiia,  la 
H  ramedy  tbeevib  diat  bo  saw  existing.  Hn  (ailed  under  otmuaabUMlB 
I               in  which  8.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  and  Baldwin  of  CanUrbofy  failad  lea 
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With  the  ideas  that  prevailed  during  this  period  on  the  subject  of  ^[JJ^J^ 
church  preferment,  there  was  doubtless  a  difficulty  in  attracting  a  endowmentB 
superior  class  of  minds  to  mere  clerical  work.    The  better  endowments 
were  heaped  upon  men  who  were  ready  to  serve  the  king  in  the  business 
of  the  State.     The  monasteries  engrossed  a  vast  proportion  of  tithe 
and   only  scantily  provided  for  the  duties  legally  attached  to  the 
possession.    Piety  was  driven  out  of  the  church  and  choked  in  the 
monastery.     The  foundation  of  colleges  and  enrichment  of  the  cathe- 
drals would  have  served  to  provide  for  the  learned  and  legal  clergy, 
and  have  left  parochial  endowments  to  their  natural  purpose.     But  ^I^JJJ^ 
this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  monastic  order,  either  of  the  mo- 
by  alienating  their  revenues  or  by  diverting  that  stream  of  pious 
liberality  that  had  flowed  so  long  in  their  direction.     It  was  partly 
with  this  view  that  Henry  II.  and  his  ministers  encouraged  the 
design  of  Baldwin ;  and  this,  like  every  effort  after  reformation  that 
proceeded  from  the  bishops,  was  foiled  by  the  appeal  to  Rome. 

The  Hakington  and  Lambeth  foundations  may  be  regarded  as  importance 
the  last  attempt  to  utilise  the  property  of  the  monasteries  before  Haungton 
the  Reformation.    It  failed  signally,  and  the  need  of  the  moment  ^h  oJms 
was  satisfied  within  a  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  the  mendicant  Sg^Jry*^^ 
orders,  who  undertook  the  religious  revival  of  the  people ;  these  in 
their  turn  provoked  the  parochial  clergy  to  greater  activity,  and  so 
reform  worked  itself  out ;  later  the  lawyers  set  themselves  to  oust 
the  clergy  from  their  secular  occupations,  and  thus  what  was  lost  to 
the  state  was    gained   for    the  well-being  of    the  church.     The 
monastic  system  was  left  to  itself  until  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were 
visited  upon  the  children,  and  the  endowments,  which  might  have 
nursed  learning  and  amply  provided  for  monastic  peace  and  hos- 
pitality, served  to  enrich  the  greedy  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI. 

From  the  end   of   the  twelfth  century  until  the  Reformation,  DecUneof 
from  the  days  of  Hubert  Walter  to  those  of  Wolsey,  the  monasteries  power  datei 
remained  magnificent  hostelries  ;  their  churches  were  splendid  chapels  ome 
for  noble  patrons ;  their  inhabitants  were  bachelor  country  gentle- 
men, more  polished  and  charitable,  but  little  more  learned  or  more 
pure  in  life  than  their  lay  neighbours  ;  their  estates  were  well  man- 
aged, and  enjoyed  great  advantages  and  exemptions  ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  an  element  of  peace  in  a  nation  that  delighted  in  war.   But,  with 
a  few  noble  exceptions,  there  was  nothing  in  the  system  that  did 
spiritual   service ;   books  were   multiplied,   but   learning   declined ; 
prayers  were  offered  unceasingly,  but  the  efficacious  energy  of  real 
devotion  was  not  found  in  the  homes  that  it  had  reared.     The 
monastic  body  had  sacrificed  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  work 
for  the  triumph  of  a  moment.     The  great  prize  of  their  ambition. 
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the  government  of  the  church,  fell  from  their  hands.  The  ponlioB 
occupied  from  henceforth  by  the  monks  of  Canterbiuy — Mid  thiir 
state  and  weight  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  whcde  ayitem 
— was  void  of  all  political  importance ;  their  action  in  the  daetiiMi 
of  the  primate  was  merely  nominal ;  in  spite  of  many  efforts  lo  eleel 
men  of  their  own  order,  only  once  more  did  a  monk  fiU  the  Ihraae 
of  Augustine.  With  the  exception  of  Simon  Langham,  wbon 
merits  were  by  no  means  those  of  a  monastic  saint,  Baldwin  wattlN 
last  monk  who  governed  the  Church  of  England. 
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THE   HISTOEICAL   COLLECTIONS   OF 
WALTEE  OF  COVENTEY 


[In  the  foUowing  pages  will  be  found  a  very  remarkable  sketch  of  the 
character  and  life  of  King  John.  Bishop  Stubbs  shows  how  the  reforms 
of  Henry  II.  had  greatly  strengthened  the  Crown,  and  emphasises  the 
fact  that  no  adequate  checks  upon  its  still  further  growth  had  been 
provided  by  the  new  system.  Such  power  could  be  safely  intrusted  to 
Henry  II.,  who  had  himself  recognised  the  existence  of  checks  upon  the 
royal  despotism.  But  when  a  tyrant  like  John  arose,  whose  power  was 
restricted  by  no  constitutional  limits,  the  clergy,  barons,  and  people 
were  forced  into  a  union  the  outcome  of  which  was  Magna  Carta.  Bishop 
Stubbs  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  saying  that  John  *  was  the  ablest  of 
the  Plantagonets,'  and  his  words  on  that  subject  which  are  here  repro- 
duced carry  conviction  with  them.] 


What  marks  out  John  personally  from  the  long  list  of  our  ^®**°  "f^j^ 
sovereigns,  good  and  bad,  is  this — that  there  is  nothing  in  him  which  kinfi  of 
for  a  single  moment  calls  out  our  better  sentiments  ;  in  his  prosperity 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  admire,  and  in  his  adversity  nothing 
that  we  can  pity.  Many,  most  perhaps,  of  our  other  kings  have  had 
both  sins  and  sorrows  :  sins  for  which  they  might  allege  temptations, 
and  sorrows  which  are  not  less  meet  for  sjonpathy  because  they  were 
well  deserved  ;  but  for  John  no  temptations  are  allowed  to  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  guilt,  and  there  is  not  one  moment,  not  one  of  the 
many  crises  of  his  reign,  in  which  we  feel  the  slightest  movement 
towards  sympathy.  Edward  III.  may  have  been  as  unprincipled, 
but  he  is  a  more  graceful  sinner  ;  William  Buf us  as  savage,  but  he  is 
a  more  magnificent  and  stronger- willed  villain  ;  Ethelred  the  Unready 
as  weak,  false,  and  worthless,  but  he  sins  for,  and  suffers  with,  his 
people.  John  has  neither  grace  nor  splendour,  strength  nor  patriotism. 
His  history  stamps  him  as  a  worse  man  than  many  who  have  done 
much  more  harm,  and  that — for  his  reign  was  not  a  period  of 
unparalleled  or  unmitigated  misery  to  his  subjects — chiefly  on  aocoont 
of  his  own  personal  share  in  the  producing  of  his  own  deep  and 
desperate  humiliation. 
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None  of  the  contemporary  hieioriaiiB  tuu  left  as  a  portrait  of 
'  John  ibat  can  be  compdred  for  minuteness  and  grapbio  nality  witii 
tbow  drawn  of  Honry  fl.  by  Pvtvr  of  Blois,  Rdpb  Nign-,  WiUiatn  id 
Newburgh,  and  Giraldus  CoinbreDsis.  Tbe  but-mendonad  writar,  is 
hie  book  De  Imlrttctione  Principum,  publuhed  at  ttw  boginning 
and  reviaad  at  the  end  of  bU  own  long  oaraer,  baa  raootdad  bis  aarij 
imprauionfl,  and  his  by  no  means  sanguine  hopes,  together  with  \hdr 
bitter  disappointuiont.  When  he  began  to  wrika  John  waa  jmu^ ; 
bis  lev-ity  might,  he  thought,  pass  away  and  leave  tbe  dsmeala  ti 
grenlneM  nnimpairud.'  I^al  whun  be  regiaters  his  final  sanliHct  U 
is  that  of  all  the  tyrants  of  history  John  was  the  very  woraL*  Balfb 
of  C'oggeHhall  vunturea  on  nu  f tifunncua  from  his  aot«  to  his  ol 
Matthew  Paris,  after  averring  that  it  ia  not  safe  to  write  of  b 
when  be  is  deail,  puts  his  opinion  of  him  into  the  month  of  a 
critic,  and  a  most  trenchant  one  it  is :  he  was  a  tyrant  rather  than  a 
king,  a  destroyer  rather  than  a  ruler ;  an  opprasaur  of  his  own  and  a 
favourar  of  strangers  ;  a  lion  U>  bis  sabjaots,  a  lamb  to  his  eneaiiM 
and  to  foreigners  ;  he  had  lost  Normandy  and  his  other  lanils  by  Ul 
«l()th,  but  Kngbtnd  he  thinted  to  overthrow  and  dfutroy ;  ha  wasof 
money  an  insatiable  exactor,  of  his  own  natural  poMeasioos  tha 
ln%'H(lur  and  destro)-or  ;  ha  vraii  a  oorrupl^ir  of  danghtam  and  aisla% 
and  djiaml  not  the  honour  of  bis  peers  and  kinmnen.  As  lo  Uw 
Cliriatian    faith,    he    was    unstablo   and    unfaithlut.'       Matthew  ol 

'  HMlbapuMnlnirhleb  bttUootD'       tetaimn  nUibui  nlabonivil.'     Ds  laA. 
wed   witfa    bis  brothw  Ovoffnr;    ol       Pr.  lit.  IS ;  p.  ISS. 
Brittanj,  in  Uu  De  Inalnetioaa.  U,  It  *  This    vHtar,  altboush  fmml^ 

Ip.  SS.  ii.  Urtrmt)  -.  and  In  Ih*  Topo-      pranv   to    run   lata   dMripttaM  «f 
KTaphia    Hibernl«,    HI.  SS:   Opp.   t.       rJianMlar.  drawl  noa*of  Jahn;  m^ 

lOe.      -Ill*   In   vpioa,    bio  maHU*   in  .,_..._.....      .. 

Imrb*.'  Iliatory  ■■■mi  loUjr  ta  eaa- 
(tmi  01  nlJu»' It  notion  ot  tba  ■Imllaritf 
of  Ibr  two  brollMt*  in  olutnwMr. 
wblUt  11  •ntlral;  bdln  iha  0»ad  Kngn- 


lieh  \,« 


u^n. 


John. 

■  '  Lon^a  alrocln*  oNtoru  Ifruinii 
onnlbaB.  tun  In  Moardotlum  quun 
regiiani  AngUuannin  loi*  Inaaalndto- 
Inu  •!  lUaochari.' — '  Dieliu  •alia 
JobanoM  .  .  .  <iiioalain  tntns  agn- 
Ifiai  al^na  parwnlM  la  boal>  •quljsnu* 
non  poaill,  pala  ileal  ^nnla  Inforioi. 
«le  aalmU  aoiaria  •!  aotltm*  pmii* 
loDffi  daurfor  aiitlaa*,  noa  aalua  Ipaoa 


litor.'  or   ■  ignavllar,'  abicrw*  wbat  tm 
thoDnbL 

•  M.  WaU.  op.  It*,  tn.  hu 
dUBeoll  to  nfird  Uw  fm^Mraf  iaha 
to  Iba  MBparer  of  UeroeeB  aa  al- 
loflatbsr  taCaloiu.  In  tba  usth  ■!  *• 


Iha  taij  jwT.  Ills,  la  wMab  lUi 
tnnsMtiMi  b  pkrfiad.  Bot.  CiMa.  al. 
Hard;.  L  IMt.  It  la  iifcMriath  ihaS 
Innooml  m.  OMnnaala  en  tba  akiHM* 
of  thiMoal  olllMitaE  an*OT*aBi  la 
UIS.  and  ef  Ihaa  tkn*  A.waaa  al 
HerdlB«Mi  «>•  otMi.  By-  >*-  »*■ 
Tha  wonla,  kw*nr.  wUih  an  ful  IK 
I  lb*  aanv  M^W^. 
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Westminster  long  afterwards,  when  it  was  possible  to  record  the  gESXSf 
common  belief,  specifies  his  sacrifice  of  his  kingdom  by  tribute,  his 
extortionate  tyranny,  his  vile  impurity,  and  his  cruelty  to  Arthur,  as 
the  chief  points  of  his  history.^ 

But  although  these  writers  either  dared  not  or  could  not  draw  a  ^SSfrt 
full-length  picture  of  John,  they  are  unsparing  of  comment  on  his  qoenuy  re- 
acts as  the  occasion  for  comment  arises.     His  vanity,  his  atrocious 
ingratitude  to  his  father  and  brother,  his  unprincipled  and  purposeless 
avarice,  his  mercenary  meanness,^  his  utter  lack  of  truth  and  honour ; 
his  inertness  in  the  defence  and  recovery  of  his  dominions ;  ^  the 
insincerity  with  which  he  treated  his  barons,  and  which  more  than 
warranted  them  in  their  distrust  of  his  most  solemn  assurances  ;  ^ 
his  reckless  neglect  of  his  opportunities  ;  his  desperate  impotency  of 
rage  under  defeat  that  he  had  not  troubled  himself  to  avert ;  his 
cruelty,  his  obstinacy,^  his  idiotic  vindictiveness  wreaking  itself  on 
the  innocent  to  his  own  harm ;   his  real  incapacity  for  any  great 
design :  all  these  are  frequently  remarked  on  by  writers  who  saw  censares  of 
the  daily  proofs  of  them.     The  acts  that  call  forth  the  censure  are  rians 
not  of  the  class  which  may  allege  the  misrepresentations  of  interested 
writers  as  a  reason  for  mitigation.     They  are  too  manifest  to  be 
doubted,  and  their  character  too  obvious  to  be  excused.     Adultery, 
falsehood,  extortion,  ill  success,  are  matters  on  which  the  public 
censors  cannot  have  two  opinions.® 


'  Ed.  Howard,  p.  276.  *  Et  quia 
iste  Johannes  se  niultis  exosum  pras- 
buit,  cum  propter  mortem  nepotis  sui 
Arturi,  turn  propter  suam  incontin- 
entiam  qua  fcedus  lecti  matrimonialis 
dirupit,  turn  propter  suam  tyranni- 
dem,  tum  propter  tributum  quo  sub 
perpetua  servitute  regnum  Anglis 
compedivit,  tum  propter  guerramquam 
sua  nierita  provucarunt,  vix  alioujus 
meruit  lamentationibus  deplorari. 
Istao  sunt  teiro)  quas  rex  Johannes 
amisit  scilicet  pro  angariis  et  oppres- 
sionibus,  multimodis  fomicationibus 
et  variis  injuriis  qua  communiter  non 
cesbiivit.  .  .' 

-  As  eiirly  as  1185,  it  was  remarked 
that  in  Ireland  he  defrauded  his  mer- 
cenaries of  their  pay  :  Hoveden,  ii.  306. 
M.  Westm.  speaks  of  his  '  insatiabilis 
aval  i till,'  p.  208. 

*  '  Desidiam  regis  torpentis  incor- 
rigibilem.'  M.  Westm.  265  ;  M.  Paris, 
209. 

*  U.  Coggeshall,  who  is  not  gene- 
rally severe  upon  him,  repeatedly 
accuses  him  of  forging  letters :  *  fraudu- 


losam  pro  more  sue  stropham  com- 
mentatus,'  p.  253;  cf.  p.  250.  See 
also  M.  Paris,  p.  255. 

*  *  Proterva  obstinaoia,'  Wykes,  56 ; 
Ann.  Wav.  282. 

*  No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice 
that  the  most  damning  charges 
against  John  are  stated  most  fully  by 
Matthew  Paris;  that  they  do  not 
appear  in  Wendover  or  in  the  earlier 
contemporary  annalists.  When  it  is 
considered  that  they  would  touch  the 
honour  of  many  noble  houses,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  they  are  passed  over 
by  those  who  lived  in  the  first  genera- 
tion. Enough,  however,  remains, 
without  the  circumstantial  charges  of 
Matthew  Paris,  to  condemn  the 
wretched  king ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  that  historian 
uttered  more  than  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  his  own  time  justified. 
John's  career  must  be  read  as  a 
whole,  inclading  the  portion  of  it  pre- 
ceding his  accession,  to  be  rightly 
comprehended.  Of  course  the  notion 
that    Matthew    wrote    in  the    papal 
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It  is,  bovever,  (ortanata  for  ua  that  tbA  1 
(amisbee  its  wit)i  more  tlmn  those  genprnlitin :  Hifti  «•  Ism  val 
only  the  ooniment  but  the  text  u  well,  in  ftbundMil  raootdt  of  ill 
John's  proceedings,  and  that  from  the  study  of  hi«  Mtiooi  w*  oui 
vvolvn  n  more  real,  lifolike,  nnd  individnal  praaentm^tit. 

John,  then,  as  far  aa  I  can  road  bin  chanu)l«r  from  hia  aeU,  na 
n  mean  nipmOuotion  of  all  the  vioos  and  of  the  few  pvttiiMMU  of 
his  family,  of  their  iulAllectual  aa  h^  was  of  their  pbyneal  ooollonnft- 
tinn.'  1  nay  a  mean  reprodaotion,  becanse  althoagfa  Ida  eriam  DVB 
really  pmb^r.  they  are  on  a  ainallcr  bcoIg,  from  anuJtar  iDOlini, 
significant  of  that  more  nnbridled  vice  tliat  checks  at  ao  oImfImU 
and  yields  to  thi^eitnt  toiripiation.  Like  bis  father  he  i»  a  profljglt^* 
biit  his  sins  are  complicated  with  outrage  and  tngratitttda ; *  IBw 
Richard  he  Js  an  (ixUirlioner,  but  unlike  htm  be  la  meanly  n 
parsiinoniona,  cinsacoeesful.  Like  Geoffrey  he  is  faithleaSi  bat  ■ 
GeolTrey  he  is  ubetinale  rather  than  impulsive.  He  norcr  N^Milik 
eTOn  it  it  In  only  to  ain  again ;  he  has  no  remorse,  vna  for  fait 
failtiree.  lie  contemns  both  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  law ;  d 
religioQ  be  has  none,  scarcely  sense  enough  of  it  to  make  him  found 
a  monastery ;  he  neither  tear*  Ood  nor  cares  for  thp  Boubt  of  lus 
people,  but  be  is  amenable  to  suporalitionB  that  his  (atbsr  wo«ld 
ha^'o  sporned.  He  is  passionate,  like  the  rvst  df  the  Conqoant's 
di»0(^ndiint8,  hut  it  i^  nut  the  Hon  like  transport  of  Hamy  aai 
Richard  ;  bo  ia  savage,  filthy,  and  blaspheiiiuua  in  his  wrath  ; '  bvt  h* 
snlks  where  be  daiv  not  reply,  and  taktw  his  revenge  on  tba  innOMM 


intenet  !■  abniud  ;  b*  wm  nroniiljr 
Knlipapal.  and  Uip  papal  inUrMI  wai 
mttraliiilled  on  Jolm'i  aide.  He  often 
gtvcA  point  to  otbsrwlM  vagtw  aoctua- 
(loQit.  hul  tn  iBoal  parlleuUr*  In  !■ 
bomt'  unl  bj  ulliai  ■rideniM.  Bm 
tarther  on  tbia  point,  pp.  Ixxxii  to 
lixxiv  (tdI.  R.  H). 

'  ~  '.  Camb.   De  Init.   Pr.   11-    11; 

~  .p.  Hib.  p.  199.    •  Atnho  hi 

John} 


p.  85.     Eip.  Hlb.  p.  1 
f«e.      GeaffrrT     uut 


,  .^2 

by  Wykna  to  odb  tMtur*  ol  bl«  cha- 
raotrr  !■  Ttirj  uliinlScant. 

'  Wjluv.  p.  SS.  '  quod  noblUnm 
r«giii  (111  filial  at  oonMiwoliMaa  rapgdl 
»l  eonoublla  pollull  adaltortiie.  «al 
mim   labrlmlni.  aqoipamu  *d  •!■ 


Ann.  BooqoM,  nIL  110. 

>  John'!  aaU»,  *  per  dMtsa  DsL*  H. 
Patli.  nt;  -pa  padM  DsoM,"  M, 
farli.  MS;  oompuvd  wltb  tka  Osa- 

qnarat'i  ■Bf  Iha   • 


aim  Ann.  Wav.  p.  «89.  ■  uom  Aliaa- 
qos  Mnm  violabal.'  H.  WMiin.  9U. 
'effaninaliw  •!  BtMns  la  llUdlnMn.' 
■  HeonalliM  gxoribaa  nl*  salolTpavti, 
*"         '  "  ■■tlam 


Hivsa  an  Inskao*  at  faja  tmfmaHlj  Im 
pR^aa*  jMiiaa,  p.  M(;  b«  SMaMtM 
alaa  John's  Was  optataaa  M  Ifcs  » 
aomolloii  ol  lb*  dMd.  nriawnha 
>m7lhs 
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and  in  the  dark.  His  ingratitude  is  not  the  common  ingratitude  of 
kings,  to  forget  a  benefactor  when  the  benefit  has  grown  cold ;  he 
heaps  neglect  on  insult,  and  scatters  scorn  on  the  dead,  whose  chief 
fault  has  been  that  they  have  served  him  too  well.^  Unlike  his  father 
and  brother,  he  makes  no  friends  among  his  ministers  ;  they  are 
faithful  to  him,  but  his  only  friends  are  his  own  creatures,  whom  he 
has  raised  and  whom  he  need  not  fear  to  sacrifice. 

In  the  neutral  tints  of  common  character  his  pettiness  is  not  less 
apparent.  The  favourite  son  of  Henry  II.  and  the  pupil  of  Glanvill 
could  hardly  be  without  a  taste  for  law ;  the  instinct  that  in  his 
father  produced  great  legal  reforms,  in  John  works  only  to  the 
multiplication  of  little  methods  of  extortion,*  or  the  devising  of  new 
forms  of  torture ;  ^  like  him  he  sits  in  the  judgment  seat,^  but  only 
for  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  Henry's  promptness  and  energy 
is  in  John  undignified  fussiness  ;  the  lofty  self-assertion  of  conscious 
strength  is  represented  in  him  by  the  mere  vaunt  that  can  plead  no 
justification  ;  ^  his  recklessness  in  running  into  danger  is  only  equalled 
by  the  shamelessness  with  which  he  retreats  before  the  evils  that  he 
has  provoked.  Of  himself  he  does  nothing  great,  and  what  is  done 
for  him  by  others  he  undoes  by  alienating  or  insulting  them.^ 


His  OOD' 

spiouoot  in- 
gratitade 


Pettinesi  of 
John's 
general 
character 


His  reck- 
lessneaand 
Rhametoas- 
oess 


'  See  his  remark  on  the  death  of 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  M.  Paris,  243. 
His  treatment  of  William  de  Braiose, 
who  had  greatly  helped  in  securing 
the  succession,  is  remarked  on  in  the 
Annals  of  Margam,  p.  25. 

«  M.  Westm.  266.  He  took  of  the 
Jews,  in  1210,  66,000  marks:  Madox, 
Jlist.  Exch.  p.  161.  Abundant  in- 
stances of  the  expansion  of  the  system 
of  fines  will  he  found  in  the  same  work. 

'  '  Multa  mala  et  pessimas  crude- 
litates  fecenit,  qu®  non  sunt  scripta 
in  libro  hoc'  Liber  de  Ant.  Legg. 
p.  202.  For  example,  the  *  capa  plum- 
bea,'  in  which  Geoffrey  the  archdeacon 
of  Norwich  was  Rtar\'ed  to  death, 
R.  Wendover,  iii.  221)  ;  the  punish- 
ment of  the  suspected  servant  of  Queen 
Isabella,  Chron.  Lanercost,  p.  18  ;  the 
torture  of  the  Jews,  M.  Paris,  229 ;  the 
22  noble  prisoners  starved  to  death  at 
Corfe.  Ann.  Margam,  26 ;  the  fate  of 
Matilda  de  Bniiosc  and  her  son,  Ann. 
Thcokesb.  p.  59.  He  intended  to 
starve  Oliver  of  Argentan  to  death 
also,  R.  Coggesh.  251. 

*  See  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  129, 
'  prajceptum  est  per  regem  qui  prssens 
fuit  super  scacearium.'  Rot.  Pip.  6 
Joh. 

»  When   in    1203   Philip  was  over- 


running Normandy,  John^s  remark 
was,  *  Sinite  ilium  facere :  ego  quicquid 
modo  rapit  uno  die  recuperabo.* 
Wendover,  iii.  171.  When  PhUip  took 
Rouen,  *rex  Johannes  cachinnando 
comminabatur,  jurans  per  pedes  Dei 
quod  sterlingi  Anglorum  omnia  restau- 
rarent.'    M.  Westm.  266. 

*  John's  greatest  exploit  was  the 
subjugation  of  Ireland  in  1210,  the 
conquest,  with  a  magnificent  army,  of 
a  half-armed  and  divided  population, 
exhausted  already  by  war  and  plunder. 
Our  author,  who  (ii.  202,  203)  makes 
the  most  of  his  successes  at  this  period, 
mentions  also  victories  in  Wales  and 
Scotland  :  no  great  glory  could  be  won 
from  either  :  he  had  in  1211  to  retreat 
from  the  former,  and  sold  a  peace  to 
the  latter  in  1209.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, devoid  of  personal  valour  or  of 
skill  in  arms ;  but  his  rashness  and 
irresolution  constantly  brought  him 
into  situations  in  which  he  must  either 
fight  or  fly,  and  he  chose  the  latter. 
R.  Coggeshall  describes  him  on  Lewis's 
landing  in  1216,  *  perterritus  fugit 
flens  et  lamentans,  et  omnis  exercitus 
ejus  cum  eo,'  p.  258.  Yet  he  had  been 
waiting  to  intercept  Lewis,  and  had  a 
superior  force. 


TUB  mSTOKIOAL  COLLKCTIOSS  OF 

Although  the  faults  which  oouie  out  in  tliifl  (ami  in  1 
(KUlte  (Ml  ingr&iued  in  tbo  Angeiin  (nniilj  that  U107  e 
niK&rduil,  uxoopt  in  tho  particul&r  mamlcaUtioD.  its  diatioetivs  ol  Jol 
Honiewhat  of  tho  riMalt  is  au  dniibl  to  bo  attribnteil  to  bli  1 
training.  The  youDgwt  uf  the  sons  ol  Uenry  and  Elaaoor,  b*  mw 
born'  laog  after  tho  arrangemont  waa  niadti  by  tbam  for  tho  iSafed- 
biilioD  of  thftir  stat«ti,  and  oonnquentl;  lust  that  adooatkni  Iiv 
goTeranieDl  which  liis  oldiir  brotboni  had,  and  which  madii  a  Nunnao 
uf  Hi.-nr]',  a  Poictevinuf  Ulohard.audanrotun  or  AnFtuvimif  (laaSrof. 
The  litla  of  lord  of  IrciLmd  did  not  mak«  John  an  IrbltmMi: 
although  a Httt}r-at-lii>:iiu,  htidid  u»t  htarn  tho  ftMlings  of  an  Bnyllab- 
man  ;  he  remained,  until  ho  became  king,  without  local  oonnasioa.  a 
plntt-rr  and  onuNpirator  attaiuMt  hii4  fath>:ir  and  brotliar,  noidurttflad 
with  any  national  or  provincial  iotexest,  representing  no  party  bat 
hifl  own. 

And  thii  HMult  of  thiit  was  that  it  stamped  biu  inor*  or  1«m  vHh 

tho  character  of  an  adventurer.  In  his  t«rlieat  ohiJdhixKl  hia  father  ww 

busy  in  seeking  to  make  him  a  fortune  by  marriaga ;  the  rebiUioB  of 

his  brother  Henry  was  provoked  by  an  attempt  to  c»nre  oat  %  pcaHoa 

{or  John  ;  for  John's  sake  the  attack  nn  Iralaod  wu  c«rried  out  aad 

the  crown  of  peacock's  feathers  obtained   from  Koiue ; '  the  tml 

rebellion  of  Richard  waa  cauMd  by  tbo  domand  that  roicbm  ilioaU 

bo  given  up  to  John  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  Bichard'i  nign  Jobs 

was  trafficking  on  the  jealous  boetility  of  Philip. 

I         Further,  he  was  bom  too  late  lo  be  much  affected  by  Um  BaohM 

'  quarreL     The  archbishop  was  miinlered  wlicn  John  waa  not  fov 

years  old,  and  the  matter  was  condoned  boforv  fao  wm  aiz.     He  (Laa 

missed  the  impreosiun  which,  partly  perhape  unoonsaonaly,  but  in  ■ 

measure  no  donbt  through  the  instmctioas  of  Lnrit  and  T 

produced  In  Riohard  and  in  the  younger  Henry  ■■ 

L  to  a  religious  feeling,  or  at  least  the  deaira  to  stand  w«U  with  As 

Pdomlnant  occloaiostical  itontiment  of  the  day.    He  leproducaa  la  Ibl 

moat  Doareeoess  the  bhupbemous  profanity  of  bis  father's  ■  iiawlnw : 

wiia  whole  education,  such  as  li  was,  waa  carried  on  durinit  the  mat 

>  111*  daU  ol  John'*  liinU  >■  fttad  thai  ha  wa*  boni  do  tha  Mlk  of  l>» 

'  Hoben  d«  Uonta  (mL  PIiKiHuk.  t. 

•081  in  IIBT :    b;  tUlph  de  D)«ra  {e. 

tM)  In   IIBC      Tha   enropilai   bom  tbauMnte  a 

Vhoia      Um     Ula      B'ahvf      StuUw  Obnmlda  (aL  Reuw,  a.  Ml) !  Wh 

borrowad  plaoad  it  In  IIH,  vol.  1.  p.  the  ta«l*  a|ipir  lo  ba  lakaa  tnm  t^ 

IM.     Hobart  da  Mmto    la  Iba   bait  bnl  <Ia  Uonla.  witli  Mw  alMattai  st 

•aUuirtlj.  aijartslly  m  be  ha*  Jual  a  jmu,  ati4  pUaad  ta   Um   tidk  if 

f  BwUknadQwaQKUanor-t  ntnni  lo  Baorr  IU^jl  UM  latfad  of  11«. 

I  KaKland.  Dio«IO,hew«TOT,»botna7b*  Trival,  p.  U,  fallows  Bahwt  da  Haaai 

s ...      _     .._ __    jfaitwrt    da  Mid«inaaMriaU^ta.Dfe.N.UI|. 


caoaiall;.     Tbi   < 
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unsettled  part  of  his  father's  reign ;  from  the  time  he  was  eight  years 
old  to  his  twenty-third  year  his  mother  was  practically  a  prisoner, 
and  if  he  were  allowed  to  associate  with  her  we  may  be  sure  that  her 
lessons  were  not  of  the  wisest  sort.  If,  as  is  more  probable,  she  was 
kept  in  seclusion,  she  lost  that  influence  over  him  during  the  time 
when  it  would  have  been  most  beneficial,  which  it  is  but  justice  to 
her  to  say  was  always  exercised,  where  it  is  at  all  traceable,  in  the 
direction  of  honesty  and  manly  energy. 

His  early  history  is  distinctly  affected  by  these  facts,  especially 
the  former.  The  name  of  Sansterre  or  Lackland,^  whenever  and 
however  it  was  given  him,  affords  one  clue  at  least  to  the  reading  of 
his  character  and  career.  Even  his  infancy  is  rendered  eventful  by 
his  father's  anxiety  to  provide  for  him. 

He  was  born  in  England  in  1167,^  and  seems  to  have  remained 
under  his  mother's  charge  until  her  imprisonment  Afterwards  he 
is  generally  found  in  attendance  on  his  father.  In  1170,  when  Henry 
believed  himself  at  the  point  of  death,^  he  commended  him  to  his 
eldest  brother,  with  strict  injunctions  to  make  for  him  such  a  provision 
as  he  would  himself  have  done ;  and  immediately  on  his  recovery  he 
set  to  work  to  obtain  a  settlement  for  him,  entertaining  the  idea, 
possibly  as  early  as  this,  of  fixing  him  in  Ireland  and  securing  him  the 
county  of  Mortain.*  In  1178  he  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with 
the  heiress  of  the  county  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy,  by  which  John 
was  to  succeed  to  the  possessions  and  claims  of  the  marquis  of  Italy, 
and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Angevin  house  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Alps."^  It  was  the  very  natural  question  of  the  count,  what 
provision  would  be  made  for  the  little  bridegroom  to  answer  to  so 
great  a  portion,^  that  provoked  the  revolt  of  the  other  sons  of  Henry, 
none  of  whom  would  consent  to  part  with  a  single  fief  for  the  endow- 
ment of  their  father's  darling.  John  was  too  young  to  take  part  in 
the  war  that  followed,  but  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  that  it 
was  for  his  sake  that  his  father  had  incurred  it,  a  fact  which  seems  to 
have  inspired  him  rather  with  a  feeling  of  his  own  importance  than 


FTehadoo 
froodhome 
inflaenoM 


Appropri- 
ataieasof 
his  Bomame 
Laeilcuui 


His  father's 
anxiety  to 
provide  for 
him 


ThelCan- 
rienoe  mar- 
riage pro* 
joct 


'  William  of  Armorica  (lib.  vi.  p. 
303,  ed.  Pith.)  says  that  the  name  was 
ji^ven  by  Henry  II.  He  seems  to  have 
shared  it  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  John  of 
Briennc,  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom 
it  is  ^iven  in  the  Chronique  de  Rains 
(ed.  I'aris),  p.  84.  Matthew  of  West- 
minsti^'  (p.  276)  explains  it  with  a 
further  reference  to  his  losses  in 
France  and  his  deposition  in  England, 
p.  270.  Cf.  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus, 
pp.  200,  202. 


'  See  above,  p.  444,  note  1.  Like 
Richard  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Oxford :  Bob.  Glonoester  (ed.  Heame), 
p.  486. 

*  Bened.  i.  7. 

*  On  the  date  at  which  the  county 
of  Mortain  was  given  to  John,  see 
Hoveden,  ii.  p.  6,  note,  and  iii.  p.  xxiv. 
note. 

*  Bened.  i.  86,  87,  Ac.  Gir.  Camb. 
De  Inst.  Princ.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Bob.  de 
Monte,  ad  ann.  1171. 

*  Bened.  i.  41. 
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with  tny  ides  of  gntitndc.  On  thd  peww  of  1 174.'  Ida  Itttwli  ««• 
Monred,  although  not  liherally  enough  to  utiafj  Henry's  wiihta ; 
and  in  117S  the  mveniiee  of  the  mrldom  of  C'Orntnll,  which  wu 
VAoant  by  the  dmith  of  E&rl  Ruj;iiiiil'l,  wt<ni  ilvtainMl  in  bi«  ftvow.* 
The  next  year,  the  Maurienoe  Bettleinent  being  eodaagUBl  by  Uh 
fourth  ojairiage  of  the  count,  and  u  Irattor  opportunity  being  opmad 
at  boiiie  by  the  prospect  of  the  inheritance  of  Qloaoestar,*  John  waa 
betrothed  Ut  the  eldiist  daiightor  of  Earl  William,  tfa»  Lady  UawML* 
wham  be  discarded  soon  after  his  accession  to  ths  throne,  and  who 
afterward*,  as  wife  of  Quoffroy  do  Mnndovillo,  belpod  to  awsD  tfas  ttii 
■  of  national  feeling  against  him  in  ISlfi.*  In  1177  be  Wksmada  laid 
of  Ireland,  and  rocdved  the  boniags  of  the  native  efaiafs  aa  Ifaidr 
future  liing,"  not,  however,  being  intnuted  with  real  aatbority  anljl 
many  years  later.  In  11H5  ho  was  knightod  and  sent  to  Irvland,' 
whcni  be  signally  tailed.  He  lost  bit>  furotMt  in  p>ftty  (trugglee  with 
the  Irish,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  plundering  of  all  who  oama 
within  his  reach.*  He  wan  therefore  recalled  in  dixgraoe,  bat  oalj  w 
be  Dsed  as  before  for  bis  father's  political  ends.  Two  of  bia  miim 
brothwa,  Henry  aud  fleoSrey,  were  now  dead  ;  the  king  loirtraaWl 
Riobard  and  pitted  John  against  him,"  partly  no  doubt  in  the  faofi 
of  keeping  hint  (ikilbliil  (ruui  a.ionNO  of  iutOTKat,  but  partly  with  tba 
view  of  providing  more  lai-ishty  tor  bis  favourite  child.  Tba  tmatt 
of  this  policy  was  most  anforttinate  in  every  way;  John  thnw  Ua- 
self  OD  the  side  of  bii  falbor'^  enumiea,  and,  rendariof  Untnlf 
etamally  infamooa  for  his  ingratitude,  broke  his  father's  baart  and 
hast«Ded  his  death." 

Up  to  tbia  date,  then,  Henry  had  made  of  bim,  aa  be  ha4 
in  a  leaa  decree  of  his  brothorv.  a  plaything  of  policy:  ooa  of 
his  Btakaa  in  the  great  game  he  played,  but  iha  tavourila  pUythia^ 
the  most  predona  stake.  He  coold  scaroaly  have  had  a  wane 
politioal  education.     It  made  him  a  gambler,  Uiniugh  hie  p 


■  BenrA.  I.  7a 

■  Bolwrt  lis  Munta  (vJ.  IIMorin*. 
I.  0171,  'p.  Pcrtir.  viiL  SU. 

•  lUfl  WUIiam  of  Olouocatgr  dini 
in  U«S.  It.  Ja  Uonts,  ap.  PutK. 
fill.  OH.     ail  «»  Bobert  in  1170.  ib. 

9. 

•  Buie>l-  L  IM- 

•  W»lt.  Co*,  il.  ZM. 

•  Banod.  i.  Ifll.  I<fi ;  Wult   Ocr*.  i. 

■  Itend.  i.  aaS;  Ha(«l*ii.  it  50). 

•  (Mr  Ounb.  Rip.  UOt.  U.  H  (Opp. 
trij  M  IIU  Bcno  propoted 


thai  Jolin  ■bonU  b»n  ttU  ■imhw'ii 
InlwrltMKa.  Hlcbui]  W^  aew  U* 
hthnr'ihalt.  Rieliant  nti^ :  Bmi^ 
LSW.  Tb»a*Jt  j»arli«t«in— lla 
inTada  Bi«b>i4'i  atelM :  B«m1  L  ML 
Tb»  J«alou«7  o<  IIm  bnOen  mmm  «■ 
inononinn.  uid  la  IIW  BMm4.  k» 
iUrlnn  Uul  kis  (allur  taf  I  I  M  Aa- 
InbMlt  liiin.  rvtuMd  le  |b  H  FalssHai 
■idUm  Jolia  wm  (Ml  «1lb  Wm: 
Da>ud.U.ae.  Tb*Maer"vttMMi« 
pmnnHd  Id  nuirr  kiai  to  Alailfc  *ha 
had  bMB  long  bMroUwd  hi  IMthart  : 
no*wl«a.  a.  tta. 
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ship  and  interest  in  his  father's  game.     Devoid  of  sound  principle 

and  incapable  of  reading  the  secrets  of  Henry's  design,  he  learned 

to  grasp  at  the  advantage  of  the  moment,  to  trust  as  no  other  prince 

of  his  age  did  to  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  having  as  yet  nothing  John  % 

very  great  to  risk,  to  hazard  what  he  had  on  the  throw  of  the  instant,  ^mbter 

or,  without  troubling  himself  about  present  losses,  to  leave  all  to 

the  chances  of  the  future.     Richard  and  Eleanor  saw  probably  that 

this  was  the  case,  and  that,  devoid  as  he  was  of  either  force  of 

character  or  strength  of  principle,  the  only  chance  of  keeping  him 

safe  and  innocuous  was  to  intrust  him  with  a  substantial  gift  of 

power.      He  might    be   steadied    by  permanent    and    engrossing 

interests  of  his  own.     His  marriage  was  accordingly  pressed  on, 

and  that  done,  Richard,  in  the  lavish  improvidence  of  his  heart,  Richard 

touched,  perhaps,  by  remorse  for  his  conduct  to  his  father,  and  steady  him 

showing  it  in   his   bounty   to   the  favourite,   heaped  on  him   an  of  powSJ** 

enormous  appanage,^  merely  guarding  himself  by  the  retention  of 

some  of  the  castles  of  his  honours. 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  the  view  that  prompted  this 
measure,   Richard    showed    his    usual    shortsightedness    by  such 
exaggerated  confidence,  or  else  he  was  over-persuaded  by  Eleanor's 
influence  in  John's  favour.     Richard   had  a  most  contemptuous  Badpoucy 
opinion  of  his  brother's  abilities,^  and  perhaps  was  not  quite  aware  uUni 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  himself  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  *^*°**^* 
hazard.     John,  it  might  seem,  would  be  faithful  if  intrusted  with 
th(>  substance  of  power ;  if  not,  he  was  too  weak  to  be  dangerous. 
But  there  were  other  elements  of  danger  besides  John,  and  Richard 
really  risked  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  on  the  issue.     So  long  as 
ho  was  by  Eleanor's  side,  he  might  be  kept  in  order  ;  but  the  return 
of  Philip  from  the  crusade,  and  his  obstinate  underhand  policy, 
which  [{ichard  might  have  learned,  so  long  and  persistently  had  it 
bet'H  tried  upon  himself,  ho,  clearly,  had  not  calculated  on.^ 

Hut  in  the  true  gambling  spirit,  John,  instead  of  contenting  john*iiMh. 
himself  with  his  improved   position,  used  it  simply  to  play  a  still  S^a'Side 
more  (lanf^jerous  game.     The  oath  which   Richard  had  demanded  BtoSSd'a 
from  him  on  his  departure  for  the  crusade,  binding  him  to  absent  £^^3© 
himself  for  three  years  from  England,  was  remitted  at  his  mother's 
request,'  and   no   sooner   had   the  king  fairly  started  than  John 
returned.     And  here  he  immmediately  found  himself  in  a  situation 
full  of  temptation  and  full  of  opportunity.     Rich  beyond  his  earlier 
droAiiiH,    holding   the    actual    administration  of    a  broad   belt  of 

'   IUmumI.  ii.  73,  78,  99.  pellat.'     Hoveden,  iii.  198. 

*  'Johannes  frater    meus   non   est  •  Hoveden,   iii.   pref.   pp.   Iii,   sqq. 

liomo  qui  sibi  vi  temim  subjiciat,  si  Ixxxvii,  sqq. 

fuerit  qui  vim  ejus  vi  saltern  tenui  re-  *  Ric.  Devizes,  p.  16. 
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tarritoiy  oovering  the  (nirost  oonnties  of  tniddlo  uid  i 
England ;  already,  as  the  cildeat  odiilt  prinu  o(  the  mjal  boon, 
attracting  to  his  court  oil  the  olemenbi  of  opposition  tu  tb*  rajal 
officials ;  entitled,  bjr  his  titular  sovereignty  of  IreUnd,  lo  all  tbt 
ntinufi  and  pomp,  if  not  to  the  name  of  royalty :  h«  yvt  ^mw  fabn- 
mU  with  no  recofcnised  position  of  aathorily :  the  mcMt  powtrfiil 
laron,  hut  not  the  rogent ;  the  nearest  in  blood,  bnt  not  tbs  hrir; 
dose  to  thu  thruno  in  both  ways,  but  with  no  dofiuftti  elmim  on  tlw 
mcttession  or  inhereni  bold  on  power.  Between  him  and  tb*  Ibmt 
stood  young  Arllitir,  the  reoognlmd  hejr,  growing  mora  iiMgmaa 
•very  year ;  and  between  him  and  the  regency,  not  only  hie  inntfinf. 
whom  even  lier  love  for  him  oould  not  bond  beyond  a  cwrUin  potal 
of  compUanca,  but  the  rough,  unpopular,  yet  very  able  jostieiai',  tbt 
king's  constitutional  lieutenant,  a  man  iinMmpulon*,  incolMil, 
onjust,  but  indisputably  faithful.' 

To  secure  the  sncoession  to  the  exclusion  of  Arthur  woa  Jolm'i 
find  aim ;  hod  not  Kinji;  Henry  purposed  to  exclude  Rtehord  lo 
m&ke  him  king  ? '  Next,  to  supplant  Kichord  himself  by  PhOip'* 
aid,  and  trust  to  the  otmnctM  of  his  death  or  captivity  for  on  Houp 
from  bis  vengoancs.  A  hazardous  game,  but  not  the  toaa  lemiilbif. 
The  first  step  wu  to  unsMt  the  Jostidar.  After  two  danihofy 
■tnigglea  Jolm  saoeeeded  in  effeetjng  this,  and  in  obtoiidag  bom 
tba  baranagfl  a  more  or  less  ooenlt  engnconwnt  to  hm|i(  Ub 
08  heir  lo  the  erown.*  Bo  great  a  sneceas  was  too  much  (or  tim; 
be  coulil  not  wut;  if  ho  had  let  England  alone,  Riefaaid  ndghl 
and  prolmhly  wonM  never  havi*  riTtumiil  from  Paleatine.  Ht  took 
the  readiest  way  to  bring  him  home.  In  vain  the  warning  nioa  o( 
Eleanor  [deadixl.  oommandod,  ami  roprooohed ; '  as  aoon  as  tba  Uag 
of  Pronoe  returned  John  entered  into  bis  desigtiB  at  osol  The 
threat  of  forfeiture  brought  him  lo  Us  mother's  side,  bnt  be  wm 
Bot  proof  eg^nst  a  bribe.  The  exiled  cfaanoellor  parohand  Us 
fromise  to  consent  to  his  r«tnm  :  the  bamns  oflersd  a  Ugbsr  warn ;  * 
}obn  withdraw  the  promise  and  left  his  old  competitor  in  tba  lanh. 
^MD  come  the  news  of  Kiehard's  capture,  ood  m^n  Jobo  «•■  in 
Fmnce  conspiring  with  Philip.  Now  twaliig  moai;  tor  Uw  moaDB 
and  putting   it  in  his  own  pocket ;  *  now  oHettnf  the  mafmot  a 

■  nmclpn,  lii.  |>n-(.  il-iliil.  '  Hovada.  lU.  Jfnt  Ra,  IxsU. 

>  Ho»i1an.  U.  86S.     The  wonli  o(  ■  lUnar.  R.   ttimiiK  p.   IH;  Ha 

Ihc    hiflorUD    ttuij    ha    Intarpralcd  ttnUta,  p.  S?t  Om»L  H.  St7. 

mcrelf  of  HstUT'sknkmUon  lo  •ulod*  >  B.  Dniua,  p.  H ;  Smtt.  U.  Mil 

HiBhud   tran  Um  (uoomuod  lo  Uia  HovadM.   iU.    ISti    Oir.    Caak.    T. 

ilw,  0*  la  Oir.  (kmb.  Oonlr.  Aug.  Sm.  U.  ML 

p.«l:  bntif  -  — 


B  Tt'^iT"*^  or  tn  Nonniuiilj. 
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bribe  to  prolong  the  captivity ;  *  now  brought  by  his  mother  to 
reason,  now  tempted  by  Philip  to  hazard  a  larger  stake ;  unable  to 
defend  his  own  servants,  and  unwilling  to  make  the  least  sacrifice, 
he  fails  signally  on  both  sides.     The  barons,  who  had  clung  to  him  Faiiare  of 
as  the  leader  of  the  constitutional  opposition,  will  have  nothing  to  agJwT"''^^ 
say  to  him  as  a  traitor ;  even  those  who  were  afterwards  the  most  ^^^^'^ 
faithful  to  him  took  the  leading  part  in  his  discomfiture :  the  same 
week  *  saw  him  excommunicated  and  condemned  to  forfeiture  by  the 
man  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  prime  minister,  and  the  return  of 
Richard,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent,  found  him  an  abject 
suppliant.     Humiliated  as  he  was,  he  was  too  mean  for  Richard's 
vengeance.^     He  panloned  and  enriched  him,  but  he  trusted  him 
no  more. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Richard's  death  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Unoeriaiiity 
John  had  shown  none  of  the  qualities  that  would  have  fitted  him  to  pl^^'of 
reign  ;  not  even  the  energy  which  comes  out  on  one  or  two  occasions  to*^otSwu 
in  his  later  career.     If  it  had  in  any  considerable  degree  depended 
on  himself,  he  would  never  have  reigned.     The  uncertainty  of  the 
rule  of  succession,  which  is  so  often  adduced  in  illustration  of  our 
early  history,  is  scarcely  anywhere  brought  out  more  clearly  than  on 
this  occasion.     It  is   probable  that  Richard  had  never  seriously 
considered  the  subject  before  he  received  his  death- wound.     Arthur 
had  been,  early  in  the  reign,  put  forward  as  the  heir,  in  the  idea 
possibly  of  repressing  the  ambition  of  John,  for  Richard  was  not  of 
an  age  to  despair  of  having  children  of  his  own ;  and  later  on  there 
were  indications  that  Otho  of  Saxony,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
county  of  Poictou,  and  for  whom  he  had  tried  to  secure  the  succession 
to   the   throne  of   Scotland,   might  be  substituted  for  the  nearer 
claimant.^     But  in  the  year  before  Richard's  death  Otho  had  been 
chosen  king  of  Germany,  and  Arthur  only  remained  in  John's  way. 
Richard  on  his  deathbed  set  Arthur  finally  aside,'*^  and  that  we  may  He  is  raoo« 
suppose  for  good  reasons,  although  John  did  his  best  to  discredit  !l5?lt* 
them.     Eleanor's  influence  was  used  for  John,  and  the  most  faithful  JJJSJ^* 


'  IlovcHleii.  iii.  220,  232. 

-  Hoveden,  iii.  236,  237. 

»  Itin.  R.  Kicardi,  p.  449.  '  Excel - 
hiiitia  slquidem  animi  dedi^abatur 
inferiorem  punirc;  reputans  sibi  sutri- 
ccre  se  posse  vendicare.* 

*  Richard  left  Otho  his  jewels: 
Hoveden,  iv.  83.  Otho's  presumptive 
claim  is  recognised  by  the  pope  in 
12ir),  althouKli  his  elder  brother  Henry 
the  Count  Palatine  was  alive  :  R.  Wen- 
dover,  iii.  375.  It  is  observable  also 
that     Otbo    had     already,    early    in 


Richard's  reign,  been  promised  the 
counties  of  Tork  and  Poictou,  and 
that,  although  he  was  elected  king  of 
Oerman^  by  his  unole*H  influence,  that 
influence  Richard  had  intended  to  be 
used  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother 
Henry,  thus  leaving  Otho  free  for  any 
farther  provision  that  might  be  made 
for  him.  Hoveden,  iv.  88.  Henry, 
however,  was  in  Palestine  when  the 
election  took  place. 
»  Hoveden,  iv.  83. 
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of  RLohard's  ministers  nuJu  it  tUeir  biuinMa  lo  mny  ont  Ua  flad 
diipoaition. 

But  for  this  John  would  have  tutd  littlu  chanoo  ot  bmaK  Usf. 
Both  in  Rngl&iiJ  and  od  the  continent  there  were  BtroiiK  partJM 
against  him.  In  France  the  baronii of  Mainit and  iliijiiii  miimiiiiiw 
bi  have  Arthur  for  their  count ;  they  bad  been  in  the  iolcrMt  ot  Ua 
father,  and  had  a  clone  c^nniisinn  with  llrittAnj,  which  his  ino4lMr 
Coiistantia  hwl  striven  to  maintain.  At  her  inatiftatioD  thaj  raw 
on  the  newH  of  RicbuHl'H  death,  declared  for  Arthur,  and  plaotrf  Ua 
in  the  tiaiidii  nf  Philip  a-t  hio  le^l  guardian.'  Eleanor  tbiwpOB 
look  the  caiumand  of  Kichard'e  meroenariefl  and  rednoad  Anjoa  to 
obedience,*  whilut  John  enforced  the  siibmiwtlnn  of  Hkine.  In 
England  there  was  a  strong  part;  which  was  unwilling  lo  MOvpt 
John  at  all,  or  prepared  to  accept  him  only  nnder  verjr  dafitiilc 
conditiona :  and  there  the  securing  of  the  crown  dopanded  aa  the 
serrioes  of  Bichard's  ministers. 

It  woald  be  very  interesting  if  we  ctiuld  aMC<>rt«in  the  naot 
elanding'ground  and  programme  of  the  opposiUon.  bnl  oolj  tbt 
nainu  of  the  leaders  are  known,  and  they  bmu  to  hava  boo  od^ 
partially  actuated  by  dislike  to  John.  In  troth  the  admt&istnliaa 
of  the  last  few  years  of  Richard's  reign  had  been  Bomewbat  rigonw,' 
ftnd  biK  abtence  from  England  a  nutter  of  policy.  Haburt  Wall* 
had  carried  ont  Henry's  system  ot  abridging  the  poww  of  Ifae  |iB> 
Doblee  :  not  a  few  of  tbe  beira  to  oarldonu  bad  bam  tor  vna»  jmu 
uninveated,*  and  therefore  deprived  of  a  portion  of  thtir  nTMMM; 
and  tbe  •djustment  of  their  righta,  which  was  to  beeooia  iD 
important  nllying  point  in  the  later  part  of  the  rdgn,  ma  lonAy 
called  for.*  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  whiht  aooepting  John  ■■  ■■ 
nltiniAUt  nuc^axitjr.  tliey  would  xlill  try  to  make  good  t 
Besides  these  th(<re  wer«  a  few  who  had  always  hated  blm : 
de  Ctam,  earl  of  Hertford,  the  husband  nf  one  of  the  d 
daughters  of  nioncester,  and  the  ally  of  the  justiciar  in  tbe  a  _ 
of  1191  ;*  the  tnrl  of  Ch««tur,  who  had  ntarrisd  Cowluitik  d 
Brittany,  and  whose  policy  baited  between  Ibe  lamplatiofi  of  biiaK 
■tepfathvr  to  a  king  aad  tbe  faatred  ot  bis  oniutbtHl  wifb;  *  Dsftd 
cS  Huntingdon,  wbou  line  wonld  be  dictated  by  hia  bnther  tbe  kfaif 
of  Scola,  and  who  wonld  attempt  by  prolongwl  antall^  lo  ^tf 
opBtt  the  question  ot  restoring  Northumharknd  and  CnnWlftad  la 
llim.     The  htaads  at  thn  bouMS  of  Mowbray,  Ferran,  aod  Bsmmnnl 

'  BomUo,  Iv.  m. 

■  Boititn,  kbo«c,  p.  MS. 
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f  ht«r  ""m  not  formall;  inrnled  nnul 
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were  also  suspected,  on  the  general  ground,  it  would  seem,  of  their 
hereditary  opposition  and  strong  feudal  antecedents.  But  the  prompt 
action   of  the   ministers  of   Richard  decided  the  point.     Huhert  They  are 


brought 


Walter,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  and  William  Marshall  summoned  the  over  by 


Habert 


harons  to  Northampton  hefore  they  had  had  time  to  communicate  waiter 
with  one  another,  and  there  hy  promises  and  arguments  obtained 
their  adhesion.^     Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  England  for  Arthur,  and  Joim 
Hubert  on  the  day  of  coronation  was  enabled  to  appeal  safely  to 
the  assembled  baronage  on  behalf  vpf  John  as  the  elective  king.' 

The  strength  of  John  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  consisted  J^SST*^ 
chiefly  in  the  support  of  four  persons :  his  mother  Eleanor,  who  Eleanor, 
maintained  by  prestige  and   intrigue  his  hold  on  the  continent ;  waiter, 
Hubert  Walter,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  and  William  Marshall,  who,  pJ^pSer, 
as  the  chief  officers  in  church  and  state,  continued  the  regime  of  lEJrtaS***" 
Henry  II.  in  England.     Their  support  was  strong  enough  not  merely 
to  obtain  his  succession,  but  to  keep  up  his  position  for  many  years, 
notwithstanding  his  neglect  of  their  advice  and  the  many  acts  of 
tyranny  and  folly  which  they  strove  in  vain  to  coimteract.     And  it 
is  important  to  note  that  just  as  the  position  of  the  Angevin  dynasty 
in  France  collapses  on  the  death  of  Eleanor,  so  in  England  the  death  John'a 
of  Hubert  Walter  marks  the  break-up  of  friendly  relations  between  SpsMoo 
the  king  and  the  church,  and  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  the  his  mother 
final  rupture  with  the  baronage ;  after  which  the  very  existence  of  5SS£terB 
the  royal  line  depends  for  years  on  the  adhesion  of  William  Marshall 
and  on  the  political  influence  of  a  new  agency,  the  direct  interference 
of  the  popes.     Under  these  heads  it  may  be  convenient  to  range  the 
points  of  remark  which  present  themselves  in  this  general  view  of 
the  reign. 

Few  women  have  had  less  justice  done  them  in  history  than  oanerof 
Eleanor.  I  do  not  speak  of  her  moral  qualities  :  although  probably 
her  faults  have  been  exaggerated,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  shine  as 
a  virtuous  woman  or  a  good  wife ;  but  of  her  remarkable  political 
power  and  her  great  influence,  not  only  in  her  husband's  states,  but 
in  Europe  generally  ;  of  her  great  energy,  not  less  conspicuous  than  Her  energy 
her  husband's,  both  in  early  youth  and  extreme  old  age,  there  can  be  acUTity 


*  Hoveden,  iv.  88.  Ralph  of  Cogges- 
hall,  however,  seems  to  say  that  the 
country  was  already  in  the  greatest 
confusion ;  and  that  the  barons  or 
some  of  them  broke  into  open  ravages 
on  Easter  day,  having  received  the 
news  of  Richard's  death  the  day  before 
(ed.  Dunkin,  170]. 

*  Doubt  is  thrown  on  Hubert's 
famous  speech  on  this  occasion,  in 
which     he     distinctly    declares     the 


elective  character  of  the  English 
crown,  because  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Roger  of  Wendover,  bat  is  inserted 
by  Matthew  Paris,  and,  considering 
his  strong  views  on  oonstitutional 
points,  might  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
position of  his  own.  But  it  is  referred 
to  distinctly  by  Lewis  of  France  in  his 
delaration  against  John  in  1216.  Feed, 
i.  140.  See  also  Dr.  Pauli's  note, 
Oesch.  v.  Engl.  Ui.  297. 

oo  2 
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no  quMtion.     In  ha  a.fto  ol  ahort-lived  heroM  one  aetrvAj  n 
the  length  of  her  &dvonti)rous  lite  or  thn  grut  wt«  of  bar  « 
Fifty  fe&rs  bttfnre  tbiu  nhe  had  ^ne  od  oruaade,  And  hj  har  nndl^ 
gnised  flirtotions  hftd  sprf«<]  confnaion  and  dimiuj  Bnd  diaoori  in 
the  nnblust  hiist  thnt  o\-er  wont  to  the  EmL'     Her  diToroa  had  cnw- 
tbroTD  thn  balance  of  power  in  two  kingdom*,  prodneing  in  ona  ti 
titum  B  liiHrupliiin  which  it  requirtnl   (our  hundrwl  jrekra  n(  mrian 
I  to  remedy.     Her  qmirrel  with  her  moond  hiisb&nd  long  retudad  tba 
I'mlorming  achtmaa  of  hi*  ?reat  adnuRiittratlvi)  g«niii»,  and  eaafigaad 
r  to  fourteen  years  of  captivity.     Yet  thofie  foarleen  jrewa  iH^paar 
bat  m  short  epiModa  in  hor  long  life.     Hrmry'ii  death  tuongltt  te 
from    prison    to   supreme   power.'     As   Richard's  repreaeatolin  to 
England,  ithe  repressed   th«  ambition  of  John  and   Uiwvtad  tim 
designs  of  Philip ;    she  found   time  and   strength,  at  wrnnaty,  l» 
SmTIc"     journey  to  Messina  with  a  wifu  fur  tier  eon,*  to  Rottw  oo  an  embM^f,' 
and  to  Gunuany  with  the  ransom  that  her  energy  had  helped  to 
accnmulate.'     After  a  few  yoars  of  rat  she  la  again  on  tool  al 
Richard's  death.     To  her  inspiration  John  owed  hifl  Ihnma;  tm 


'   Kiclmnl    of  Oniin.    wliu    ■Htcx 

with    li    tMirbeil    pen.    njt    of    bar, 

'KtfftiM    AlJvnar,     (nnlna    InootnpH' 

r.labilis,  polohn  el  podioa.  polcn*  at 

''—lOdaika,  hoDillU  it  dlMrta,  quod  In 

mina   lolat  InvMiIri  larlMtmo;  qua 


Inirgh.  bQira«at,  it  woaU  wmi  mms 
probkbU  iLat  Klauitn  hwMlf  dsrfirf 
tb«  dlToiM,  oviiis  to  imeoipalfHIto 
ol  tampar.  or  to  a  pawioa  ifee  kai 
(onJMd  lor  Utarj.  Froai  iht  iMl  H 
tha  diroroa  oniinatad  Um  Marias  al 
l)«r  oritntaal  mi>haka*ia«r :  tw  llii^ 
WlllUm  o(  Ttn  U  an«»wkUa,te^ 
not  intflntionally,  hii  •taMtaat  bstog 
slaaiir  ImimI   on  hla  tnh«aatea   h^ 


Fm  n^bia  lampora  piioru  mariti  luit 
Blaraaoljmla.  HMno  pliu  tad*  loqoa- 
tar  ;  at  aito  bUM  nor).  SUaU '  (p.  S>J. 
Xha  Uola  ot  Iba  oua  taani  lo  ba 
'  "  m:  BImumt  and  bar  Bnl  hiuband 
1  lofMhar  on  tba  laeoad  onuada, 
k>  a  monk,  aha  In  tba  oanal  of^t 
and  0001^)7  pilgrim.  Bar 
•nnn^nn  ta*  a»eaiit«B>d  ^  hai 
uaala,  lb*  prinoa  ot  AnUooh,  vbo 
hopad  Ihrongh  bar  inlliwnoa  to  f»Aj 
tba  pontMllt  at  LmiU  ;  and  in  tbii  b* 
jaiUd.  LawlawaamadadooblymlMT- 
M»  bj  \h»  krltj  and  b;  tba  polilkwl 
'laaddling  at  hla  wile.  WlUtan  ot 
tfn  poU  Iba  oaaa  wall  (lib.  »ll.  e-  8) : 
*faijnrianiii  uatnor,  quak  in  via  e(  In 
I' Mo    panfTinaHoniB  UacM    uior    u 

■■ 1.'    Tha  Ung  diToread   bar 

ttom   bona.      Tba  Vltorea 
___.  ,    .1  In  llM,aa  Ibat  ba  nmal 
'    hava  nmaad  Ua  (rinan«a«  lot  a<Brl; 
n.    rraa  William  ot  Man- 


conua  dignltalna 
D^^itan*  narUalMB.  tbotl  iiiij^ii 
fldamobUla'IUh.iTLe.97).  Oa*h 
baida  tba  Hottaaoan  vmtj  mttf  aaa- 
coolad  an  anow  ot  Uaaaar  wM  a 
Dal  MM  lmig*tl,  fn^  Intir  bhaMal 
Iba  hnlgbtwldi  Sauain  Uaaril:  'h 
dueolM  Kllanor  qol  (a  aMk  limm  .  .  . 
HOI  Tl  la  4 

fmolrc: 

an  Inl.  at  aUa  ol  paitar  da  la  boaM  « 

dou  Mm  •(  da  la  sr    ~    '  -  -  —    "■-  ■ 
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influence  excluded,  no  doubt,  the  unhappy,  misguided  Arthur ;  she 
herself  took  the  command  of  the  forces  that  reduced  his  friends  in 
Anjou  to  submission ;  ^  she  travelled  to  Spain  to  fetch  the  grand- 
daughter whose  marriage  was  to  be  a  pledge  of  peace  between  France 
and  England.^  She  outlived,  it  would  seem,  the  grandchild  who 
had  outraged  her.  She  lived  long  enough  to  see  Philip's  first  attacks 
on  Normandy  ;  ^  from  her  deathbed  she  was  writing  to  the  barons 
to  keep  them  in  their  allegiance,^  and  her  death  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  was  followed  by  the  subversion  of  all  the  continental  projects  of 
her  husband.  But  her  own  dominions  in  great  part  remained  to  her  ""^J^.' 
son's  son,  as  if  her  mighty  shade  were  able  to  defend  them  at  least  served  to 
from  the  hated  offspring  of  Lewis  YII.  soendanto 

Eleanor  no  doubt  loved  John  as  her  youngest  son  ;  she  seems  to  Herexer- 
have  disliked  Arthur  and  his  mother,  moreover,  for  their  own  sakes.  reoonciua- 
Further,  little  as  she  had  loved  Henry  II.,  she  was  naturally  averse  and  pump 
to  the  dismemberment  of  his  empire.     Hence,  notwithstanding  her 
great  age  at  the  time  of  Richard's  death,  she  set  herself  heartily  to 
work  to  remedy  the  existing  dangers,  to  resume  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  had  been  begun  by  Richard  just  before,  and  to  complete 
the  pacification  by  detaching  Philip  from  Arthur's  side.     And  this 
she  succeeded  in  doing,  although  not  without  aid  from  other  sources. 
Philip  had  for  the  moment  discarded  the  pretext  of  helping  Arthur, 
and  was  warring  on  his  own  account ;  ^    the  Angevins  were  thus 
induced  to  throw  themselves  and  their  chosen  count  into  the  arms  of 
John  ;  the  example  was  foUowed  by  a  crowd  of  French  nobles  who 
had   quarrelled   with  Philip,  and   he  himself  was  at  the  moment 
threatened   with  an  interdict.^     Taking  advantage  of   the  crisis,  oonoimion 
Eleanor  brought  hastily  from  Spain  her  grand-daughter  Blanche  of  in  it!^ 
Castile,  and,  by  the  bestowal  of  a  few   Norman  counties  as  her 
marriage  portion,  John  obtained  a  peace  which  lasted  until  Philip's 
difficulties  ended.     Then   in   1202  war  broke  out  again;   Philip 
declared  John  to  be,  as  a  contumacious  vassal,^  deprived  of  his  fiefs ; 


'  Hoveden,  iv.  88. 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  107,  114. 

»  On  the  22nd  of  J  lily,  1202,  Eleanor 
had  licence  to  dispose  of  her  revenue 
by  will :  Rot.  Pat.  i.  14.  A  few  days 
after,  she  w^as  besieged  in  Mirabel 
and  rescued  by  John,  on  the  Iflt  of 
Auf^ust :  K.  Coggeshall,  ed.  Dunkin, 
p.  210. 

*  There  are  two  letters  enrolled  on 
the  Charter  liolls  of  1201  of  great 
interest ;  one  from  the  viscount  of 
Thouars  and  another  from  Eleanor, 
both  addressed  to  John,  and  giving  an 
account  of  an  interview  between  the 


two  writers  at  Fontevraud,  where 
Eleanor  had  invited  the  viscoont  to 
visit  her,  and  had  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  of  fidelity  to  John.  Bot. 
Chart,  pp.  102, 108. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  96.  Philip*s  refusal 
to  surrender  Ballon  to  Arthur  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Angevins.  The  French 
malcontents  were  in  treaty  with  John 
before  (ib.  p.  96).  as  they  had  been 
with  Richaid. 

•  Hoveden,  iv.  94, 112. 

'  The  summons  was  addressed  to 
John  as  Philip's  liegeman  for  Anjou 
and  Poictou,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
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Arthor  in  the  tnoiit  (oolbtb  u>d  vnuilon  vnj  nttadtad  hb  gmal* 
mother  at  Mirabel ;  there  he  wu  defeated  and  taken  hj  John  :  *  hil 
itnprisontneut  at  FaUisu  (ollowuil,  and  biit  float  diuppaamM* : 
which  left  the  disaffected  and  alienateil  baroiu  of  Nonnand;  oo 
altemativL'  but  tlui  cboioe  botwueu  Philip  and  John.' 

And  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  had  not  emted  Bine*  Ifaa 
early  days  of  Williuni  Kufuii ;  and  evun  then,  in  Stspbon  of  Aatnil% 
the  Norman  b&roos  !iad  found  a  competitor  (or  their  mpport  in 
rit'alry  trith  the  aon  of  the  Baotard.  Henry  1.  daring  tba  whola  of 
his  reign  knew  ih&i  there  was  a  strong  pu'tjr  in  favour  of  hk 
brother  and  miphew.  .St«pheD  and  Matilda  had  fongbt  out  tfa* 
quarrel.  Against  Henry  II.  his  own  una  had  bdeo  aat  af,  and 
John  had  btwn  utilised  lo  thwart  and  irritate  Biehud,  am  Aithv 
in  bis  turn  had  boon  n»od  lo  roose  the  tetn  and  comp^  tha  good 


■tconil  Sands;  sfWr  Ea*t«r.  1:109', 
Bigord.  p.  309  (rd.  Uotuiudi.  nli.  U); 
U.  OiRRnbiUl,  p.  30a ;  R.  Wandorer, 


very  ahtr,\in.  AMonUng  to  William  of 
Armorica  (Bouqual.  i*U.  7S).  ioho 
|deilK«il  two  caatlM.  TlUMlM  anil 
Botlnvatit.  for  hU  oomplUnoii  villi 
tha  mnimoDs ;  on  Jofan'i  non-appear- 
aOM  the  oa*tlcr  wan  aclied.  Bo  alM 
Albciio  of  Trol*  Fontalncn.  p.  498. 
Balpb  ol  CofigMhall  a*Mr1ii  uial  ihs 
ii'""^™^  wa*  maila  at  the  «ull  at 
Hugh  la  Brun  and  Ilalph  □(  En.  'it 
nlmia  InbaUlloor,'  p-  Vm. 

•  B.  CoggMball.  pp.  310.  811  (ad. 
DdbUii). 

■  Ij«  Band,  in  bH  btMorr  ol  BnllaDj 
{Parii,  10S8).  ftivet  a  slrouaKlantlal 


of  Anbur:  Ihej  aMamblad  at  VannM 
in  great  lores,  tlw  hiiMrian  namlntt 
tb«  banmi  and  bliliop*  who  wan 
pr«a»nl  Tlwr  dctaimincj  lu  complain 
W  nUlip.  and  mhi  bj  Bithop  Pctci  ol 
H«nn»  a  tOnnal  chatK"  attain*!  John 
I  tkal  lu  abould  be  ram 
rl  o(  the  pecn  oi 
'  •!,  non  oonparanl.  tut  lalt 
aallataant.    •!   par 


1  prooM 

bOonrdi 


Uorio*.  lilt*,  da  Btvtafna.  L  lU.  >W 
Hj(  that  the  oharg*  ww  aiada  Utmm 
diji  aflar  tba  muidai.  Im  Itaai 
quota*  aa  hli  aotbarilr  BoUrt  Blanfcl. 

who  vTola  the  ■  Ttiiilii  lliiV aiaia  ' 

in  (ha  BttMBtb  eratorf.  This  ««fc 
I*  pabU«lM<l  In  lb*  BoUa  b«1«;  M 


u  im  Vt*  tot  Jonnria  eontn 
lay  »iit»ikea  dtBoitin  par  arraat.  da 
la  qwilla  fl  tnl  dit  rl  daelart  qna  poor 
mt  dealojanla.  at  paw  ■»  edma  d« 
parrield*  at  da  Bajaall  ta*a,  toglaa  M 


i*  7*1  in  MS.     Tba  valna  ol  Im  BaaA 

BCoouni  eoaaiala  *lmd|;  1b  Ut  cIcmw- 
■tanUal  ohantotar.  Rnghtan.  a.  aMk 
Kl*aa  U»  Hunc  aeeooDI  Um  tita^^ 
■tanllall;.  hut  without  data.  IW 
aarllMi  lUtcmant  wama  to  ba  ttal 
oontaiaad  In  Lvwla'i  [»"'"f  **— ,  !■ 
IVlfl,  Fad.  i  IM;  ■■alia  Mtmm  «■ 
qnomodo  da  mnrdro  AtXiai  nayoiti  mL 
in  oaria  karualnu  doaUal  n^ 
Pranel*.  oq^aa 
11(11.  jw  pat« 
•aadam  pant  tandon  ei 
8*a  Waiidorar.  111.  tR;  M.'  PMla 
p.  WS.  Tl>»at«ot»d|runHi  ntaathan* 
lakan  plao*  to  190t.  wbm  It  la  HbmI 

'    ~ r  » 


amIaiL'  U  Arthiu-a  dMklh  wa* 
baU«i«d  to  ba*a  oaoorraal  in  Half 
Vtmk.  1901  (Apr.  >.  Ana.  Mirw*. 
XT),  and  nOip^  murrti  ^^a  a  br*. 
nitbl  atlar  BaaMr  (l^iont.  Md),  ih* 
data  mmj  ba  atotal;  apfwilmatid  la. 
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behaviour  of  John.  The  disappearance  or  death  of  Arthur  not  only 
shocked  the  Norman  and  English  nobles,  who  were  now  far  advanced 
beyond  the  barbarism  which  had  tolerated  the  brutal  cruelties  of 
Henry  I. ;  but  it  also  showed  them  that  they  must  face  for  the  first 
time  a  king  who  would  rule  without  a  competitor.  Among  the 
descendants  of  Henry  in  the  female  line  there  was  not  as  yet  anyone 
recognised  as  fit  to  succeed  on  John's  defeasance.  The  Saxon  dukes 
had  claims  enough  of  their  own  to  struggle  for.  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  was  out  of  the  question.  King  Alfonso  was  too  far  away, 
and  his  rights  had  devolved  (so  the  French  said)  on  his  daughter  ; 
and  to  accept  Lewis  was  the  same  thing  as  to  accept  Philip.  And 
this  the  Normans  seem  to  have  thought  the  best  course  ;  a  series  of 
defections  begins  immediately  on  Arthur's  capture.  John  showed 
no  intention  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  Philip,  and  his  English 
barons  took  leave  of  him  in  shame  and  disgust.  The  second  sentence 
of  forfeiture  issued  by  Philip,  a  thing  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  roused  the  vassals  to  an  indignant  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
their  lord,  seems  to  have  had  now  the  effect  of  an  ecclesiastical  ex- 
communication. It  paralysed  -John's  few  friends,  and  gave  his 
many  enemies  the  excuse  for  desertion  or  open  hostility  which  they 
were  anxiously  seeking.  In  the  meantime  the  southern  provinces 
were  bitterly  provoked  by  the  circumstances  of  John's  second  mar- 
riage, and  only  the  life  of  Eleanor  stood  between  him  and  entire 
forfeiture  there  also.^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  historians  have  not  preserved  the  dates 
of  the  death  of  Arthur  and  the  second  sentence  of  forfeiture.  It 
seems,  however,  certain  that  Eleanor,  who  died  in  the  spring  of 


Tbc  barons 
hayeno 
choice  bat 
between 
John  and 
PhiUp 


Second  8en< 

tenoeol 

forfettore 


Alienation 
of  the  loath 


Eleanor  diee 
In  1304 


'  Eleanor  made  over  Poictoa  to 
John  as  her  heir  in  September  1199, 
Rot.  Chart,  p.  30  ;  but  wisely  received 
his  homage  for  it,  so  that  during  her 
life  there  could  be  no  hazard  of  for- 
feiture to  the  suzerain.  She  had  pre- 
viously the  same  year  done  homage 
for  it  to  Philip :  Bigord,  ap.  Bouquet, 
xvii.  50.  The  possession  of  the  fief 
of  Poictou  must  always  have  been  com- 
plicated by  its  union  with  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine.  Richard  had  been 
made  both  duke  and  count  in  1176  or 
1179,  whether  or  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  mother's  title  :  but  in  1185  he 
bad  been  compelled  to  restore  Poictoa 
and  probably  the  duchy  also  to  his 
mother.  Her  rights,  whether  lost  for 
the  time  or  not,  reverted  to  her  at 
the  end  of  his  reign.  During  that  reign, 
however,    she    wns    still   duchess  of 


Aquitaine,  Richard  was  also  duke,  and 
under  him  Otho  was  count  of  Poictoa. 
On  Richard's  death,  Otho's  tenure 
being  sapposed  to  lapse  at  his  election 
in  Germany,  she  renewed  her  own 
title  by  doing  homage  to  Philip  (for 
the  duchy),  and  then  received  that  of 
John  as  count.  Yet  John  also  calls 
himself  duke  of  Aquitaine.  It  would 
be  tedious,  if  not  uninteresting,  to 
work  out  the  legal  bearing  of  the  seve- 
ral titles,  all  different,  by  which  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  the  counties  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine  and  county  of  Poictou,  were 
held;  certainly  ^e  legal  difficulties 
were  much  greater  than  Philip's  hasty 
sentences  of  forfeiture  could  solve; 
John  did  homage  to  Philip  for  Brit- 
tany as  well  as  for  his  other  lands  in 
1200,  R.  Ck>ggeshall,  172. 
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19CM,  mual  have  sun'ived  l>otb  evetita ;  bat  we  Ion  Mghl  of  hm 
ftnovMl  action  niter  iho  balUe  of  Minbul.'  John't  (ortOBM  ia 
Fmiic«  could  not  siinive  bin  contemptaoDfl  negUguwe  ;  atim  tfakt 
victory  bis  vnoiiy  bocanwi  UtHuffambU,  uicl  wbm  b*  hftd  alitaatod 
the  Urons  bj  whose  sword  tnd  counsel  it  wis  won  il  baeuBc 
cont«[ii[>iil)le.  The  whole  of  bin  oontintintAl  ilouiiaion  sUii|imi1  ool  ol 
hiti  hanil.'  The  gmid  inheritance  o[  this  sons  of  Rollo  ;  tba  ooo- 
<1UosLb  of  William  tn  Msino  and  the  Vi-xin  ;  all  lh«  peenUtioDS  ol 
tbo  Angevins  in  Urittany  luid  Touraine ;  the  coveted  and  bat  lato^ 
aeourad  Buptiriority  of  Britluiiy :  all  that  Demy  and  Uichant  bad 
plotted  and  fought  tor,  was  lost  wiibont  one  strong  blow  struck  to 
sa\'e  it.  And  it  was  lost  oeedlesaly  ;  notwithstandioK  tba  tntbolMft 
insubordination  which  was  inbomnt  in  iha  Nomuui  haroufliv  * 
many  of  them  still  had  estates  in  England  that,  at  the  vary  knnat 
estimate,  revolt  must  have  cost  them  dtsu ;  all  the  nhUioBa  o(  lbs 
oltTgy  were  with  England  rather  than  with  France :  the  commfliw 
of  Nomiandy  had  enjoyed  nndor  tbcir  tlolcca  a  serabUncv  of  Eo^isb 
liberty.  Henry  U.  had  legislated  for  Normandy  as  well  as  for 
England,  *  and  bad  never  touched  tbo  rigfal«  that  wt  the  fns 
Norman,  on  most  social  and  legal  points,  far  above  the  men  Ptaod 
man.  Nor  could  the  hostility  of  throe  oentnriea,  dnrinit  vUab 
Korman  and  Frenchman  had  been  continuously  slrucgling;  ban 
Culed  to  create  an  abiding  feeling  of  separate  jntereala  and  Inditkaa. 
But  neither  s^-interost  nor  sentiment  availed  to  savs  Joh&  Tfae 
great  families  began  to  divide  their  heritages :  tbe  Preneli  artili^ 
impoverished  by  neglect  and  non-residenoe^  might  fto  to  iba  yooafv 
sons  and  oousins,  if  they  could  avoid  forfeiture ;  ud  ifaay  n^i^l  ds 
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homage  to  King  Philip :  ^  the  English  barons  were  rich  enough  to 
spare  their  Norman  farms,  and  not  unwilling  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  them.  The  great  earls  could  make  their  own 
bargains  ;  ^  the  bishops,^  the  slowest  to  move  because  safest  and 
strongest  in  neutrality,  made  no  sign  of  adhesion  to  the  fallen  house. 
The  two  limbs  of  the  great  inheritance  parted  without  a  struggle. 
In  Anjou  and  Touraine  there  was  not  even  a  sign  of  reluctance  ;  ^  no 
great  English  estates  had  been  accumulated  by  the  barons  of  those 
lands,  nor  had  their  separation  from  the  body  of  France  ever  been  so 
complete  as  that  of  Normandy.  Aquitaine,  vdth  the  exception  of 
Gascony,  went  for  the  moment  the  same  way.* 

Thus  the  territorial  work  of  the  Conquest  was  undone.*     With  John's  loes 
how  great  advantage  to  the  English  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  work  mandy  un- 
out  at  length.     It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  kings  could  no  ^torLi 
longer  look  on  Normandy  as  their  natural  home,  but  found  them-  J5mim  the 
selves  obliged  to  live  face  to  face  with  their  people.     The  people,  conqueror 
gaining  strength  at  the  same  time  from  other  causes,  learned  to  look 
with  less  tolerance  on  the  vices,  and  to  endure  with  less  patience  the 
extortions,  of  the  kings.     The  long-existing  confusion  between  the 
duties  of  the  barons  as  English  and  as  Norman  feudatories  ceased : 


'  A  list  of  the  barons  of  Normandy 
who,  like  Baldwin  Wake,  adhered  to 
John  ;  who  like  the  Hommets  adhered 
to  Philip ;  or  like  the  Longohamps 
divided  into  branches,  would  be  an 
invaluable  help  to  the  reading  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  the  later  history: 
and  considerable  materials  for  it  are 
already  in  print  in  the  Rotuli  Nor- 
mannicB  of  Stapleton,and  in  the  Bolls 
of  the  Keign  of  John,  edited  by  Sir 
T.  D.  Hardy,  especially  the  liotuli 
NorniannicB,  i.  122-143.  The  county 
of  Aumale  is  the  best  known  and  most 
curious  instance  of  the  efifects  of  the 
change  of  lords :  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy having  turned  the  English 
estates  of  the  dignity  into  an  English 
earldom  with  a  foreign  title,  the  earl- 
dom of  Albemarle. 

*  The  earl  of  Chester  received  Bich- 
mond  and  Dovedale  in  compensation 
for  his  Norman  estates :  Ann.  Wigom. 

'  Among  them  Walter  of  Cou- 
tances,  whose  early  career  was  entirely 
English,  who  had  been  vice-chancellor, 
biKhop.  and  justiciar  in  England ; 
Henry  do  Beaumont  of  Bayeux,  who 
had  been  on  the  closest  terms  with 
Henry  II.  and  Geofifrey  of  York,  and 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  earls  of  Leices- 
ter   and    Warwick ;    and   Jordan   de 


Hornet  of  Lisieux,  a  member  of  the 
family  which  gave  constables  to  Nor- 
mandy under  Henry  and  Bichard. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  197.  *  Johannes  quippe 
a  suis  destitutus  Normannia  recesse- 
rat.'  It  is  one  story  of  mutual  mistrust ; 
the  garrison  of  AndeU  surrendered 
*eo  quod  de  sabventione  regis  sui 
diffidebant.'  John  could  bring  them 
no  succour,  *eo  quod  suorum  prodi- 
tionem  semper  timeret.*  B.  Cogges- 
hall,  217,  218.  Bonen  and  Vemeuil 
were  lost  for  the  same  reason,  *eo 
quod  quorundam  suorum  proditionem 
Buspectam  haberet.'  lb.  219.  This 
seems  on  some  occasions  to  have 
amounted  to  a  panic  on  the  king's 
part ;  as  when  he  shut  himself  up  for  a 
fortnight  in  Nottingham  castle  :  Ann. 
Margam,  32.  The  story  is  repeated 
again  in  1214  in  Poictou,  where  Wen- 
dover  amusingly  describes  John  and 
Lewis,  both  at  the  head  of  strong 
armies,  running  away  from  each  other. 
Wend.  iii.  287 ;  M.  Paris,  260. 

*  B.  Coggeshall  (ed.  Dunkin),  p. 
220 ;  W.  Gov.  ii. 

*  The  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  ful- 
filled. *  Gladius  a  sceptro  separatus 
est.*  B.  Cogg.  p.  219  ;  Ann.  Wigorn. 
p.  407. 
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lat  inflox  of  foreignors  regnnled  m  hftU  EngUah  I 

3  Normnn  wu  stoppod ;  ami   EnglAtid  If^ui  lo  ba  roW 

»  distinctlj  on  nattonal  principlr!),  (or  English  parpoaw  and  by 

iglishmen.     The  crown  bec&me  more  distinctly  dcpeaidoiit  oo  lb* 

ivill  of  the  nation,  uxl  the  nation  becamo,  mora  tbui  it  tad 

been  sinoe   the   Conqiieflt,  both   in  church  &nd  atftte,  in  Uw  ukI 

rovuniiB,  in  war  nnd   ptnor,  diHtinclly  conscious  of  it*  nnitf,  and,  to 

to   speak,  of   its    persou&l  identity.     The  funion  of   tbo  ticm   «M 

accompli hVkvI  un<liir  Hrnry  II. ;  hot  the  loss  of  Normandy  hod  tb* 

ufTtyjt   of   HHparatioK    the   consolidat^id    tiiBNN    from    the  cxtniMDM 

matter  which  was  still  mechanicolly  atlAchod  to  it. 

The  death  of  Elinnor,  who  hod  iniponmnatMl  and  oODOCDtnlad 
the  political  inlliience  of  the  family  in  France  and  on  the  oooliiwBt 
generally,  won  followed  in  littl«  mor«  than  a  ymr  by  th«l  at  tha 
T|it<tottot  ucbbishop  Hubert  Walter,  who  hod  pUyed  the  Ijanfwon  to  tb» 
Udbat  second  RufuK.  The  puiiUfl  ix  by  no  meanit  maroly  mpafflebt 
teSZ^ta!^  different  as  were  the  antecedents  and  the  charocten,  {irobably,  o(  Um 
^lITi^''"'  two  prelates.  As  Lnnfrono  had  plocod  William  Rufns  on  Iks 
English  throne  '  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  title  and  the  opfioaitiaa 
of  a  coosidenble  l>u<ly  of  nobliM  who  niniotoined  tba  rinbla  of 
the  heir,  so  Hubert  hod  secured  the  luocoeaion  of  John.  Aad  tba 
authority  which  Lanf  nmo  as  long  u  be  lived  exensaad  ovar  WQUi^ 
Hnbert  exeroiaed  as  lonK  aa  hn  lived  oror  John :  by  pf— ™™'  iBllaaan 
with  him  he  repressed  his  more  extreme  attempte  at  tyranny.'  aad 
by  his  influence  with  the  baronage  be  obtainod  tha  moal  paliMt 
toleration,  and  put  the  beet  colour  on  the  cfaanwiar,  ot  h^  adtL 
Hubert  had  dune  thin  in  the  aSaini  of  tbe  slate  a«  waD  aa  in  tboa*  of 
Omin^a-  the  churoh.  As  finance  minister  to  Richard  he  had  Itamed  bow  Iba 
kuui/iK  country  could  l>e  taswl  with  tbe  least  outcry  and  with  tha  gmloal 
'"*"         profit ;  and  of  tbe  credit  which  his  financial  euooeaaaa  procured  Ua 

tbe  had  avail(<d  himnolf  to  improve  the  facilities  for  tbaadminiatimtfaM 
of  Justice,  and  to  aecuru  tbe  promotion  of  Kood  men.*  Riofaaid  bad 
had  an  unfeigned  respect  (or  him,  earned  oo  doubt  by  tba  awniaoa 
uidaranoe  of  great  pi^rils  and  privations  in  PalevtiBe,  and  by  Iba 
•ervioea  which  had  gained  the  regard  of  SoUdin  in  tba  Eaot  *  aad 
Hanry  VI.  in  the  Wtwt. 
Bverything  that  Hubert  had  dona  for  Richard  be  had  dona  lot 
■fohut  bavioft  aa  obanoellor  even  a  mors  intimala  intarcoana  wilk 
bim  and  more  oonatant  occaaion  for  remonalnuiee  and  rafnNC 
; 
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John  might  have  been  sensible  of  the  merits,  ungrateful  as  he  was 
for  the  support  of  Hubert,  for  notwithstanding  the  decisive  line  that 
he  had  taken  against  him  when  in  arms  against  Richard,  he  had 
never  maintained,  as  William  Longchamp  had  done,  the  claims  of 
Arthur  to  the  English  succession  :  he,  as  his  uncle  Banulf  Glanvill 
had  been,^  seems  to  have  become  through  old  association  at  Henry's 
court,  and  perhaps  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  king's 
affection  for  his  youngest  son,  personally  attached  to  John ;  and  his 
brother  Theobald,  the  chief  butler  of  Ireland,  was  one  of  John's 
ministers  long  before  he  came  to  the  crown.  But  John  was 
incapable  of  gratitude  as  of  every  other  better  sentiment.  He  had 
felt  the  indispensable  and  irrefutable  counsels  of  the  archbishop  to 
be  a  curb  on  his  instinct  for  unbridled  tyranny. 

There  are  indications  that  Hubert's  influence  was  on  the  wane  in  hib  influence 
political  affairs  before  his  death.     But  the  immediate  result  of  it —  beiolreu?^ 
and  it  is  this  that  gives  force  to  the  parallel  with  Lanfranc — was  the  ^  dMth 
rupture  of    that  tacit  concordat  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  J^*7or 
sovereign  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  great  ^^^^"°p 
adviser,  and  which  had,  with  the  two  great  exceptions  of  S.  Anselm  oordat  be- 
and  S.  Thomas,  been  maintained  by  the  representative  men  of  the  and  oiergy 
church  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  principle  of  this  arrangement  had  been  the  permission  of  as   BektioD  of 
much  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  to  the  clergy  as  was  con-  ItSdunSa 
sistent  with   the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  as  SSj?**™"" 
understood  under  a  mainly  feudal  constitution.     The  Anglo-Saxon 
system  had  been  too  hierarchical.     In  that  respect,  as  in  some  others, 
it  was  possible  only  in  a  state  in  which  the  differences  of  race  and 
religious  and  political  views  were  few.     The  Danes  had  accepted  it  as 
a  part  of  English  Christianity  ;  but  the  Norman  Conquest  introduced 
a  foreign  race,  a  foreign  baronage,  and  a  hierarchy  obnoxious  to  the  chimh 
influences  of   the  Hildebrandine  awakening.     And  it  was  to  meet  ^JiJuSTtSe 
this  that  the  king  and  archbishop  on  the  one  hand  organised  the  ^SdCS^ 
spiritual  courts  as  distinct  from  the  secular,  whilst  on  the  other  trmno 
hand  they  bound  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  by  the  feudal- 
tie,  covering  uniformly  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  merely 
territorial  relations.     The  bishops  became  on  the  one  side  barons 
and   on  the  other  free  and  spiritual  judges;  as  barons  they  were 
bound  to  the  feudal  obligations,  as  spiritual  judges  they  claimed  for 
themselves  and  for  their  clergy  immunity  from  the  secular  tribunals. 
Such  a  concordat  left,  however,  very  many  points  unsettled,  especially 
that  of  election  to  bishoprics,  which  had  been  the  bone  of  contention 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  West,  and  was  ultimately  settled,  on  different 

*  Gir.  Camb.  Exp.  Hib.  p.  880. 
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prinoipltia  and  in  the  courao  of  itutnj  centuriiM,  i 
portioulnr  circutusULnctw  of  iwcb  nfttiuiuJ  ohurob.  [t  wm  in  Eu^wid 
left  to  the  good  underaiandJiiK  between  the  king  u>d  thft  Ugbir 
clergy,  being  in  tb»ory  frw,  but  in  pnctiw  •  matter  of  uiuigwnMil 
betveen  the  king,  the  chapters,  and  the  conworating  prinoftla :  and 
of  oounu<  a  pacific  oanying  out  of  Hucb  an  arrangBmaBt  w^iiiiiJ 
delicate  handling  on  the  part  of  each. 

It  had  boon  in  the  tnain  a  auooeaaful  derioe^  allboogb  in  tlw 
NormaD  reigns  Ibe  terrors  of  the  king's  oonrt  bad  at  ImM  aa  nttwh 
to  do  with  the  lubmuwion  uf  tlio  chaplera  aa  bad  Ifaa  uumifNilaaioa 
of  the  arcbbiihop.  The  only  serious  vase  of  diaputad  aleelioa  wUoli 
hod  yet  occurred  wu  that  to  Yorif '  io  the  reign  of  Slflpbao,  «!  a 
turiiiient  wliun  the  kin^  was  very  weak,  wbon  iha  tinianoi|»tion  U 
the  disputad  see  from  the  obedience  of  Canterbury  had  bean  JtwS 
Tiadioated,  and  when  the  haudtt  of  both  king  and  arobbiabop  ««• 
tied  by  the  legation  of  ilonry  of  Winchester.  The  death  of  Hab«l 
Waller  not  only  inado  the  vacancy  vrhiefa  proved  the  object  of  oqb- 
t«Dtioti,  bat  removed  the  influence  by  which  only  the  c 
ootild  under  other  circumstanouH  have  been  allayed. 

It  is  neoessary,  however,  to  take  a  wider  view  of  tl 
and  to  regard  the  extent  to  which  tlio  quarrel  Ibal  toUowad  HotNtt'i 
death  was  the  break-up  of  the  old  relations  hotweon  Iba  oburdh  kod 
the  Crown.  The  particular  circa tn«t«Dcee  are  in  tbla  ■■|Wiil  Ilia 
important ;  indeed  the  power  of  m»iuuLioi«iu — and  it  waa  iiiiiiMilMHii 
th&t  pntvoked  the  struggle — wm  so  much  on  the  wane  that  it  caaaB 
heiiuvfortb  tu  be  one  of  the  motive  forces  or  ouloaring  loflaaaoaa  ol 
English  political  history.' 

During  Iho  long  straggle  whieh  tbo  Normaa  kinga  and  thtir 
BUooessors  had  waged  against  aggreosive  feudalisin,  the  dequ  knd 
stood  almoat  to  a  man  on  the  royal  aide.  In  ibe  beat  of  thn,  a^y 
in  the  great  majority,  it  is  probable  that  this  attitude  ww  aagitaated 
by  the  conviction  that  tbn  strength  of  the  king  was  tbe  sslvalioo  i4 
the  people.  With  this  mingled,  no  doubt  io  »  large  eKlcnl,  (ha 
deaiie  of  vindicating  their  ohuw  immuoitiea,  whieh  ooald  only  be  dooa 
by  toakitig  their  support  valuable  to  the  king ;  bnl  moeb  mora  Ibaa 
Ihu  ia  implied  in  their  oonatant  maintenance  of  tbo  Crown  anaiiHt 
ibe  great  feudak>riu)i.  It  was  not  this  that  plaeed  8.  Wntlflu  al 
the  head  of  the  Worcestershire  tyrd  to  put  dovn  the  raballioo  ot  Iba 
earls ;  ■  or  that  krpt  the  bishoiw  faithful  U>  WiUiam  Bulus  kid 
Henry  I. ;  or  that  united   the  wbiih)  of   tbo  detgj  in  tba  anpport  a( 

■  8»    th*   BOMont    in    Jobn   of  Ebnr.  1.  Utt-SH. 

HoihiUD  (cd.  T*;Ml«n).  ce.  'ISi.  m|i|-:  *  Km  pmbm    le    ^tM.  CMnat. 

Tbo.  Btobt..  00.   lT9t.  1733;    WiU.  aborc,  |ip.  Itft-M. 

H«wb.  Ub.  L  ee-  17,  «;  Baine.  Fatti  •  Flor.  W.  ap.  W.  ( 
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Henry  II.  agamst  his  sons.    The  viotoryof  the  barons  would,  as  fhey  impioj. 


saw,  have  been  at  that  thne  the  destruction  of  the  people.   From  this  riaa^Bto< 
resulted  the  constant  employment,  by  the  early  kings,  of  detical  SSJgJ^ 


ministers ;  and  their  monopoly  of  state  oflBces  of  course  increased  the 
attachment  of  the  prelates  to  the  Grown  as  the  fountain  of  honour, 
profit,  and  power.    Not  only  were  bishoprics  the  appropriate  reward 
of  official  labours,  but  bishops  were  felt  by  the  kings  to  have  so  many 
interests  in  common  with  themselyes  that  they  were  the  safest  men 
to  trust.    And  even  the  great  quarrels  with  Anselm  and  Becket  did  m 
not  interrupt  this  relation ;  for  although  after  Becket's  desertion  (as 
Henry  deemed  it)  of  the  royal  cause  the  king  tried  to  commit  him-  ^^BeSnlt 
self  less  and  less  to  the  bishops  as  state  servants,*  and  to  educate  a 
legal  nobility  of  his  own  to  take  their  place,  the  bishops  supported 
the  Crown  against  their  primates  in  the  latter  case  as  much  as  in  the 
former;  and  the  archbishops  found  more  sympathy  among  the 
barons  than  among  their  brethren.    Nor  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise so  long  as  the  primates  were,  with  the  highest  motives  it  may 
well  have  been,  risking  the  destruction  of  national  in  defence  of 
ecclesiastical  liberties.    What  is  true  of  the  bishops  is  true  for  other  ^   ^^ 
reasons  of  the  lower  clergy,  who,  mostly  of  English  birth  and  in  SuSteito 
thorough  sympathy  with  their  flocks,  viewed  the  aggressions  of  the 
baronage  with  terror  and  hatred,  and  on  every  occasion  supported 
the  government  against  them.    The  monks  also  had  until  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  maintained  a  national  attitude ;  *  but  from  the  ^n*  nwki 
reign  of  Stephen,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  owiBidiift 
foundations  by  barons,  who  took  this  method  of  compounding  for  Sttitote 
their  religious  duties,  and  partly  because  they  felt  that  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  papacy  were  strictc^  than  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
nation,  they  either  became  neutral  or  tried  to  thwart  the  royal  policy 
with  respect  to  the  church.    Notwithstanding  great  local  influence  BifBii7«r 
they  were  opposed  in  view  and  interest  to  the  seculars,  whom  on  !SSC*^ 
every  occasion  they  misrepresented,  and  out  of  whose  revenues  they 
were  endowed. 

But  the  days  were  come  in  which  a  continuance  of  this  relation  tmttmtu 
was  no  longer  possible.  Henry  11.  had  not  only  humiliated  the  ~  ~ 
feudal  baronage,  but  created  a  new  one  from  the  ministerial  houses, 
free  from  the  traditions  of  French  feudalisuL  The  machinery  of 
government  had  been  so  arranged  as  very  largely  to  increase  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  society,  the  speedy  attainment  of  justice,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  in  its  administration.  But  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  had  enormously  increased  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  causes,  and  no  adequate  checks  upon  its  stiU  further  growtti 
wore  provided  in  the  new  system,  which  had  been  devised  by  a  royal 
'  Bened.  i.  846.  *  Bpp.  Ouiftiisr.  abofe,  p^  870-78. 
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bnia  tmA  oarriod  ont  by  men  who  nw  in  the  rojftl  pcnrar  the  oolj 

aafegnud  of  the  church  and  people.     Such  power  hud  beao  eaMji 

r  intruiited  to  the  great  inouarob  who  creatMl  it,  and  who  Ibroughoni 

his  life  felt  the  restraining  influence  ol  the  old  checks  which  Mtoally 

he  bad  d««trofed.     And  even  Riobanl,  who  had  «puni  no  few  dajr* 

darintt  hia  whole  raign  in  En^^land,  and  had  administered  the  gonm- 

meot  b;  safe  muo,  had  poesesscil  this  power,  tuuknl  thon^b  it  maj 

|JN  W*i    have  been  in  the  umnff.     But  John  stood  faoe  to  faoa  iritb  hia  peopkw 

gfe)         an  unmitigated  tyrant ;  a  sovereign  whoee  power  no  eooititatioiMl 

Inn      limits  a»  yet  reatricted,  and  whom  no  aeruplee,  do  ooodmI,  bald  hack 

~       in  the  oxFrcis4>,  the  abusive  vxerdse,  of  it.    The  eocleaiastiGal  al 

of  his  reign  comei)  in,  tbi^n,  moAt  happily  to  brualc  the  old  o 

to  make  it  impoMible  for  the  cbarch  to  become  the  tool  of  a  d 

king :  and  perhaps  no  leaa  shock  would  have  RuSoed. 

kietoin  From  this  date  the  olerg;  had  to  ofaotiee  between  the  Crown  uh) 

^         1  the  nation,  and  they  chose  the  side  of  the  nation ;  in  i^ta  of  or 

irrespective  of  the  attitude  of  the  papacy,  sometimes  io  symiKlhy 

with  it  and  somatiinea  in  opposition  to  it,  they  maintained  tbe  oaue 

of  liberty  hand  in  hand   with   the  barona  against  the  king,  aa  ttM^ 

hod  before  maintained  tliv  cause  of  liberty  hand  in  hand  witli  tha 

king  against  the  barons.     Stephen  LAngton,  S.  Edmund.  Bobwt 

UroBtestti,  Adam  Marsh,  the  Cantilupea,  Bobert  Wincbdtay,  Jobs 

Stratford,  and  William  of  Wykebam,  although  nan  of  varj'  dUfarwt 

character,  struggling  in  the  most  diiwimilar  drcumatancea  and  far 

the  most  difffiniilar  proximate  ende,  form  a  atrins  o(  nNteoBat 

statesmen  whose  dainu  on  national  gtatitade  notbing  but  pB»> 

fessional  jealousy  can  orerlook  or  disparage.     Aft«r  tbe  wan  of  tbe 

RosM    the    constitutional    cycle  raoma ;    again   the    buooaia   b 

Bin    annihilated  and   the  king  beoomea  all-powarf nl ;    but  tinn,  most 

anfortunalely,  the  prelates,  unsupported  aitber  by  a  new  nobility  or 

by  a  strong  and  righteous  policy  at  Rome,  plaetd  thsnaelves  at  lbs 

mercy  of  the  Grown ;   the  balance  of  the  eelolca  was  uverthrovik 

never  to  be  reaturod,  and  EngUnd  aftar  tfaa  fall  of  Wolaay  mw  bolb 

her  political  and  her  religious  constitution  made  tbe  plaything  aai 

victim  of  a  tyrant. 

When,  however,  we  say  that  the  chtiroh  struggle  of  John's  nifS 
was  in  its  result  a  happy  tiling  for  English  liberty,  it  moil  aol  faa 
forgotten  that  the  parlies  who  waged  tbe  struggle  w«f«  by  no  BMaoa 
oonaciona  of  the  Uno  which  erenU  were  taUng.  tkor  eran  iiiiiilwii 
plated  the  resnlt  as  a  oontiugenoy.  The  baranags  in  portiealH'. 
although  their  turn  in  tbe  battle  was  lu  begin  as  sooo  as  ^al  ol  tbe 
clergy  WM  over,  do  not  seem  in  the  least  to  bar*  aotidpatad  IL' 
ITTanaani   Anftbi,  tavMlAas  i 
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They  had  their  grievances,  but  they  saw  no  connexion  between  them  Probable 
and  the  clerical  grievances  :  did  not  even  see  that  the  victory  which  tbeirsa- 
should  place  the  church  under  the  king*s  feet  would  make  him  too  ^  *^*" 
strong  for  them  to  resist.    And  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not 
much  to  blame  in  this,  for  in  the  first  place  the  adroit  management 
of  Hubert  Waltor  had  covered  many  of  John's  worst  faults,  and  the 
loss  of  Normandy,  which  had  occupied  the  king's  time  largely  up  to 
the  year  1205,  had  only  just  become  a  certainty ;  but,  secondly,  the 
circumstances  of  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel  were  not  such  as  to  invite 
the  sympathies  of  men  like  the  barons,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  principles  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  saw  in  appeals 
to  Rome  a  breach  of  national  organisation,  in  the  triumph  of  Inno- 
cent III.  an  unprecedented  national  humiliation.     As  the  struggle 
proceeded,  it  was  only  those  of  them  who  had  a  real  zeal  for  righteous^ 
ness  that  would  move  to  thwart  the  king,  who  by  his  usurpation 
of    ecclesiastical    revenue    was  enabled    to    dispense    with    heavy 
general  taxation,  or  that  would  incur  the  risk  of  the  injuries  which 
he  never  hesitated  to  inflict.    The  suspension  of  general  taxation 
must  have  been  really  the  secret  how  the  king  was  able  to  prolong 
the  struggle.     The  people  were  under  interdict,  but  the  pecuniary  The  people 
burdens  were  comparatively  light.^     And  the  interdict  was  probably  inteniiot 
observed  but  loosely'  after  the  flight  of  the  bishops.     The  great  nimity*"* 


clericis  fere  universis,  sed  et  viris 
cujuslibet  professionis  multis.'  Ann. 
Margam,  p.  28. 

'  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  homely  way 
of  the  monastic  annals,  ann.  1209, 
*  Magna  tribulatio  fuit  hoc  anno  et 
prseterito  super  omnes  ecclesiasticas 
personas  quia  a  cura  Christianitatis 
omnes  fere  laici  pedem  reflectebant ; 
sed  victualium  plena  fuit  abundantia.' 
Ann.  Wigorn.  397. 

^  Roger  of  Wendover  states  that  it 
was  strictly  kept,  iii.  222.  See  also 
Gesta  Innoc.  iii.  c.  131 :  but  this 
must  not  be  strictly  interpreted,  cf. 
Ann.  Dunst.  ed.  Luard,  p.  30.  And 
even  better  evidence  exists  in  the 
letters  of  Innocent  himself.  One  of 
these  (Martene  and  Dorand,  The- 
saurus, i.  810)  contains  the  forma 
interdicti.  Prayers  are  to  be  said  and 
sermons  preached  on  Sundays  in  the 
churchyards  ;  baptisms  are  to  be  per- 
formed with  full  service,  but  in  private 
houses ;  confessions  may  be  said  as 
u.^ual  ;  burials  are  forbidden  in  the 
churchyards,  but  may  be  performed 
anywhere  else;  the  priests  may  not 
attend  the  funerals  of  the  laity,  but 


may  say  the  offices  of  the  dead  in  pri- 
vate houses.  The  chief  harden  was  of 
ooorse  the  cessation  of  the  Eacha- 
ristio  service,  the  closing  of  the 
chnrohes  and  chnrchyards  to  the  laity, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  ceremonies 
of  marriage  and  extreme  unction. 
Marriages,  however,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Dunstable,  did  take  place 
in  the  porches  of  the  chnrches,  and 
the  viaticum  was  given  to  the  dving. 
In  another  letter  (Ep.  xi.  102),  dated 
June  14,  1208,  the  pope  allows  the  nse 
of  chrism  in  baptism,  the  old,  if  new 
cannot  be  got ;  in  the  case  of  the  dying, 
where  the  viaticum  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, *  in  hoc  oasn  oredimus  obtinere, 
"  Crede  et  mandnoasti,**  *  and  greatest 
of  all,  *  si  tamen  viris  religiosis  ab 
initio  licuisset  joxta  saorum  privile- 
giorum  tenorem,  exclasis  excommuni- 
catis  et  interdiotis,  olausis  januis,  non 
pulsatis  campanis,  suppressa  voce 
divina  q^da  ceUbrare,  neo  nobis 
fuisset  molestom,  nee  absonum  ex- 
stitisset:  possetqoe  per  illud  tam  in 
hoc  qnam  in  aliis  congruom  remedium 
adhiberi,  prsBsertim  ut  per  oblationem 
hostile  salutaris  Divina  placaretur  in 
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contictcntions  afTivtwl  th«  prolatea  far  nioro  tbAti  tho  pkroehisl  cIh^, 
and  tho  tfttt«r  would  in  many  c&aea  prefer  tbs  spiritual  wilfan  irf 
tbeir  flocks  to  a  hnzanloiiK  complianco  with  Lhe  |M[m]  Mnt»nin.  Bat 
even  if  it  wem  not  ho,  it  is  not  to  be  auppoMil  that  the  majority  of 
an  nn«(litCRte4l  population  woiit'l  balance  the  losa  of  religiou  rilM 
against  a  couiparatiMi  freedom  from  taxation  micb  mm  pmnu  ke  haw 
prarailed  from  1208  to  llilS,  To  tfati  we  may  attribute  the  abtom 
of  anythlnK  like  a  popular  rebellion,  and  ttu>  powtpotwmrat  of  U» 
K«n«ral  rinin^  until  the  end  of  the  retigiouB  struj^le ;  tbe  itiftinw 
of  thochicf  minixtfiriK,  tiroffroy  Fit/.  Potwand  William  Manfaatl,  botli 
of  tbem  men  of  ftreal  experience  aod  ureal  territorial  ImporluM^ 
being  nnqnestionably  both  exorcised  and  felt.  Bnt  soma  fvitiiw 
is  nooaasary  in  speaking  of  the  financial  biiitory  of  tboaa  jmh. 
beeanae  oni'  record*  and  chronicles  famiBb  ns  with  but  litUa  ImW 
worthy  or  exact  information  upon  it. 

It  id  not,  however,  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  eBUmale  OD  tha 
two  pointH  wbich  bara  Iwnn  moet  frequently  controverted  in  nhti— 
to  this  criiiis  of  our  history  :  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Innoeest  IIL 
and  the  conduct  and  policy  of  John.  In  John's  condnot  tbof*  is  vo 
oociMion  to  suspect  any  special  criminality  greater  than  im| 
levity  and  wilful  obstinacy  in  the  treatni«Dt  of  a  matter  of 
higfaMt  constitutional  import&noe.  It  in  a  signal  illuftrsUini  of 
iixtnnKi  iiieHHureti  into  which  an  unprincipled  man  may  b«  di 
without  any  definitely  malicious  intention,  by  his  own  lack  ti 
and  nriNcrupulouiinitsD  in  circumHtancce  which  roquiro 
Boientimis.  and  yet  politic  treatment.  There  is  no  reasc 
that  John  had  conc^uved,  or  tna  capablv  of  conoaiviliKi  a  dalil 
plan  for  auppreMBing  the  liberty  of  tbe  church  or  throwing  off  Ifai 
ioflnenoe  of  the  pope ;  at  the  worst  his  design  In  tba  llnl  (>• 
otanoit  waa  but  to  plaoe  a  creature  of  his  own  on  tbe  ateUtpJMofd 
throne,  a  maastire  which  wiM^mly  twice  attcmpteil  during  tbam&Ub 
ag«a  by  any  English  aovereign,  and  in  both  insianoai  with  Ifat 
greatest  danger  to  the  state.  And  on  the  otbar  side  we  ahomld  not 
exaggerate  the  aggreiMivcnnM  of  Innooent  m.  Tbo  eorioaatf 
elaborate  and  persistent  policy  of  tbe  court  of  Bome  has  iovertad 
"'  that  body,  in  the  mind  of  biatoriaos  and  poliiidaQi,  with  a  Mrt  of 
parsunat  idiosyncrasy,  which  is  very  ati^btly  aflsetad  by  the  qndal 
ohamctariatios  of  tbe  indmdoal  who  happens  to  be  pope;  andsa 
with  one  xcbool  the  papacy  is  a  standi pg  ooDapinwy  anaiast  ttai 

Itao  neMMltato   RiBJiutu.'      Vfbnw  Uns.  Com.  L  IM:  bat  at  Uw  aar^ 

)iriTUigedaRUr*aiuliiianiul*rlM  wiTii  lb*  olMcnanM  oC IIm  lalvriiM  vaaU 

•o  OMaf,  llw  burini  of  man  miut  doI  r«diwa  Uia  man  raHflaaa  ewfliM 

haT«  bwm  wlihtD  lb*  powit  of  nuwi  below  the  moiat  tuluauilly  alsfiaC  ^ 

pwmie.M*  Ado.  0»«ii*7.  p.  5i;  Wi-  by  •«»•   rtnmiaa'     "^ '"*-  ~" 

fOTD-BUT:  W.OoT.  ii.Ml.906;  Wil-  ritepMntAiy 
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freedom  of  mankind,  with  another  a  divinely  guided  organisation 
for  the  religious  regeneration  and  moral  discipline  of  the  world. 
And  thus  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  there  were  very  little  difference 
between  the  ecclesiastical  acts  of  a  good  pope  and  those  of  a  bad 
one.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  antedate  the  existence  of  the  Neither  of 
political  system  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to  suppose  a  definitely  elaborated  tempiaM 
plan  of  aggression  even  in  a  far-seeing  pontiff  like  Hildebrand  or  his  l^o'tr*^^ 
most  successful  follower.  Innocent  III.  in  1205  no  more  thought 
of  reducing  England  to  the  condition  of  a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See 
than  John  did  of  enriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  bishops. 
But  the  Roman  court  has  a  policy  in  which  Innocent  himself  had 
been  educated,  and  of  which  he  is,  perhaps  in  all  medieval  history, 
the  most  illustrious  expanent :  the  policy  of  never  overlooking  an 
advantage,  or  any  course  of  events  which  might  be  turned  to  advan- 
tage to  the  Roman  court.  In  England,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  secular  clergy  had  until  now  been  consistently  ranked  on  the 
royal  side  in  questions  of  church  and  state  alike,  the  monastic 
interest  was  that  which  it  was  most  important  for  the  papacy  to 
promote ;  for  the  monastic  interest  was  most  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  most  ready  to  appeal  agadnst  the  Crown, 
most  influential  among  the  people,  and  both  from  traditionary 
religious  feeling  and  from  the  hope  of  advantage  most  kindly  dis- 
posed to  Rome.  The  monastic  interest  in  England  was  moreover 
now  in  close  communication  with  the  monastic  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  it  was  fighting  with  varied  circumstances  the  same 
battle.* 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  John  that  he  had  to  deal  with  such  ^^  two 
a  man  as  Innocent  III.     So  sound  and  astute  a  lawyer,  so  ingenious  acton  in  the 
and  plausible  a  politician,  so  high-principled  a  man,  acting  in  behalf  t^^ii^ 
of  a  cause  in  which  he  entirely  believed,  was  unlikely  either  to  leave  °***^**^ 
an  opening  for  his  own  discomfiture,  or  to  spare  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  he  thought  he  was  using  beneficially,  when  his  own 
opportunity  came.     But  he  neither  made  nor  snatched  at  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  every  step  of  his  proceeding  was  strictly  legal,  and  if  in  the 
decisive  act  of  the  struggle,  the  election  of  Langton,  his  legality 
verges  on  captious  ness  or  chicanery,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
course  was  provoked  by  the  detected  fraud  of  John.     If  Innocent 
had  had  to  deal  with  Henry  II.,  or  even  'with  Hubert  Walter,  he 
would  have  been  met  with  his  own  weapons  :  the  delays  and  evasions 
of  the  canon  law  would  have  been  made  serviceable  on  both  sides  ; 
the  crisis  would  have  been  staved  off,  and  the  result  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  a  compromise.     John's  policy  in  the  matter  was 

'  See  Epp.  Cantuar.  above,  pp.  886,  tq. 
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simply  the  blundering,  floundering,  pettUogging.  ob>tin»ti^  »nd  jvt 
iiresolute  prooedure  of  a  viol«nt  man,  devoid  of  naX  ooonf*  or 
oounsel,  and  ignorant  of  the  atrangth  of  bia  oaoae.     It  ie  nni 
to  enter  into  the  details,  but  a  olmr  notion  of  the  string  of  the  S 
ia  indispenBable. 

Hubert  Walter  died  Jiil^  12.  1S05 :  baton  h»  wm  lraritd.<  lU 
younger  monks  of  Canifrbury,  without  Baking  the  royal  iManM^ 
elected  their  subprior  Rtt^inrUd  to  sucootid  him,  enthroned  him  ud 
sent  him  to  Rome  for  confirmation,  with  atricl  injoDotiau  at 
secrecy  as  to  the  purpose  i<f  his  journey.  Beginaltl  aeaooDU  ba 
landed  in  Flandera,  announced  himself  aa  the  archhiMbop  •led  and 
8o  exposed  the  ploL  The  sewa  reached  En^iland  in  dne  tito* ;  Uw 
king  was  enisged ;  the  biohops  were  provokod  at  the  conlmnpl  of 
their  claim  to  share  in  the  election  ;  and  the  monks  frigblAned  at  Aair 
own  temerity,  and  divided  inUi  two  {actions.  The  bishops  appsalal 
to  Rome  on  behalf  of  their  rijjbts,  and  the  monks  appiakd  <m 
behalf  of  theirs.'  John  nnnonnced  his  intention  of  nominatiiiit 
John  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  both  the  bishops  hoA  tha  saalor 
party  amonft  the  monks  were  ready  to  elect  him.  Tbe  kingi  oft- 
willing  to  wait  for  news  from  Bomc:,  obtained  in  Doocmbar  (mi 
the  resident  monks  n  renunciation  of  their  appeal  and  tianesclwl 
tbe  formal  election,  placed  John  Or»y  tn  possession  of  tbs  anU- 
episcopal  revenues,*  and  sent  envoys  to  Borne  lo  demand  the  PH"' 
reoognition.*     Here,  then,  John  took  his  first  fadae  stop ;  ba  had  not 


'  '  Aittaqoun  eorpug  ejn*  tepnltun* 
mdMCtar.'    B.  Wandcmr.  iil.  183. 
■  Tha  agsnta  of  both  the  appcalini; 


Haitcr  Pater  ot  Iai(1c*batD  on  b«hBlt 
ol  ihfl  bliboH.  rotat  vu  mbbei)  ol 
hU  oreHnntiwi  kt  Puma,  but  th*  pop* 
■occpted  a  oaiition  of  1,000  marki 
bwD  Mm.  and  th«  Monritj  ol  Uis 
hlibop  o(  WlDdi«M«raad  llMlet  John, 
eutoa  of  8.  PsdI'i.  and  ailmiikd  hlni 
lo  a  hsaring.  From  hb  itatnaant 
tba  pop*  eoiMladiid  thU  tba  ■laoUon 
of  tba  nibpriot  hud  bean  ttitAt  (1)  in 
•pit*  ot  an  *pp**l ;  (3)  in  oou' 
tompl  of  Ih*  rigbti  ot  th*  hlibop* ; 
•lul  (S)  in  brMcb  ot  nngaiifiiMDl 
mad*  b*l«Hn  lb*  Uibop*  and  tba 
monks,  lo  m**l  lor  tba  slcetion  on  th* 
MMb  of  Notambar.  Aecordlntlf  ha 
wrat*  to  th*  abbot*  of  H«adiag  and 
B.  Alban'a,*D<I  (o  tb*  d*an  of  B.  Panl'i, 
to  aiamin*  wfine****.  ami  lo  lend  ih* 


Ut  ol  U*r.  MM. 
Kpp.l(b.  <rlIL  an.  Ut.4alsl 
Dm.  11.  IMS.  A  tav  dap  bs«Mik 
Dk.  8.  ba  had  oTillmi  ■  -'"'  — 
orrlArtng  Ibam  not 
monk*.     H.  Vui*.  919.  KB. 

•  H.  Puii,  alS ;  W«Bdonc.ilL  tM> 

*  On  the  TBT?  1U7  thai  1m«***M 
wrot*  for  th«  wItnaaMa.  Dae.  II.JifeM 
wreti  lo  him.  (BTitis  tlial  bath  paiM* 
htd  OD  D*a.  fl  n«ioun**d  llMir  aMaak : 
b*  had  liin**lf  loa*  lo  CanlafMryo* 
lb*  forowlns  Sundaj.  and  Ibaa  aal 
i-Ulibkae^ 


that*  th*  monk*,  actiof  with  U*  **•- 
iant.  had  *l*el*d  J  Jia.  bklMp  si 
Sonrioh.  la  b*  anbUabop.    Bat  pM. 


M     On  Ik*  V 
month  h*  •*nl  to  Rom*  ArekdsaaHl 
Bonoriu*.  Haitat  Oohwth,  a*etf*qr  at 
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acted  with  sufficient  promptness  to  stop  the  election  and  appeal  of 
the  subprior,  he  had  not  patience  to  consider  that  no  pope  could 
allow  a  suit  that  was  brought  before  him  to  be  stopped  by  the 
renunciation  of  it  in  the  king's  court  by  men  whose  interest  in  it 
was  one  of  the  points  to  be  debated  ;  and  he  threw  over  the  rights 
of  the  bishops  on  which  his  fskiher  had  always  insisted,  placing  the 
formal  right  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.^     Although, 
then,  three  appeals  may  be  said  to  have  been  pending,  he  acted  in 
contempt  of  them  all,  and  yet  forwarded  a  fourth  appeal  to  the  very 
tribunal  whose  cherished  jurisprudence  he  was  ignoring.    Innocent,  innooent 
on  the  other  hand,  accepted  all  the  appeals,  ignored  the  renunciations,  lappcMitioD 
and  set  to  work  to  inform  himself  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  adjourn-  ^!^^\r« 
ing  the  hearing  of  it  from  time  to  time,'  and  urging  on  the  several  ^^^-^ 
parties  concerned  to  prepare  their  evidence  carefully  and  to  accredit 
their  representatives  with  full  power.    John  made  a  show  of  com-  John  triM 
plying,  but  he  forwarded  with  the  evidence  a  large  sum  of  money  the  popT  ^ 
to  bribe  the  papal  officials,^  and  whilst  he  pretended  to  give  the 
monks  whom  he  sent  full  powers  to  complete  the  election,  and  a 
formal  assent  to  any  election  they  might  make,  he  bound  them 
secretly  to  elect  no  one  but  Gray.    The  imbecile  cunning  of  this 
policy  practised  on  a  man  like  Innocent  is  very  characteristic  of 
John.    In  the  week  before  Christmas  1206  the  cause  was  finally 
heard,  before  the  representatives  of  all  the  parties.^     The  election  of 


'  Although  he  desired  the  bishops 
to  seal  the  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  he  distinctly  says 
that  the  election  was  made  by  the 
prior  and  convent  (ib.  p.  56). 

^  On  the  30th  of  March,  1206,  Inno- 
cent writes  to  the  convent.  After  re- 
hearsing his  letter  of  Dec.  11,  he 
announces  the  arrival  of  Archdeacon 
Honorius  and  his  companions  with 
the  news  of  the  election  of  John  Gray ; 
the  agent  of  the  subprior  had  in- 
sisted that  that  election  should  be 
(luashed,  alleging  that  it  was  made 
during  appeal,  that  the  person  chosen 
was  a  stranger  to  the  convent,  and 
that  it  was  made  under  undue  in- 
fluence. On  the  last  ground  he  de- 
clined to  confirm  the  election.  Arch- 
deacon Honorius  then  demanded  the 
rejection  of  the  claim  of  the  sub- 
prior;  and  the  latter  having  replied, 
tlie  pope  summons  sixteen  monks, 
ten  by  name,  and  six  to  be  named  by 
the  convent,  with  full  powers  to  act 
for  the  whole  body,  to  appear  at  Rome 
on  the  1st  of  October.  The  bishop  of 
Rochester  and  the  abbot  of  S.  Aogos- 


tine*s  are  to  see  the  mandate  obeyed 
(Epp.  ix.  84).  He  also  orders  the  suf- 
fragans to  send  their  proctors,  and  re- 
quests the  king  to  do  the  same  (Epp. 
85,  86.  87).    W.  Gov.  ii.  198. 

*  On  the  8th  of  May,  John  writes 
to  the  bishops  desiring  their  seals  to 
the  letters  written  by  the  bishops  of 
London,  Rochester,  Winchester,  Ely, 
and  Norwich :  Rot.  Pat.  i.  64.  On  the 
26th  he  gave  letters  of  credit  to  the 
amount  of  8,000  marks  to  Thomas  of 
Herdington  and  Anirid  of  Dene,  who 
were  going  to  the  court  of  Rome :  Rot. 
Pat.  i.  65.  The  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  pope  bears  the  same  date :  ibid. 
The  abbot  of  Beaolieu  followed,  with 
letters  of  credit  for  40  marks  only,  on 
the  26th  of  August :  ibid.  67.  Of  the 
sum  intrusted  to  them,  the  envoys 
spent  2,025  marks  before  they  re- 
turned. 

*  The  letter  condemning  the  claims 
of  the  bishops  is  in  M.  Paris,  pp.  214, 
Innoc.  Epp.  iz.  205,  dated  Dec.  20. 
The  letter  to  the  king  announcing 
the  definite  sentence  and  the  election 
of  Langton  is  in  Innoo.  Epp.  ix.  906 ; 
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tho  subprior  was  annulled  as  in/onual ;  tbe  election  of  Bishop  Gny 
waa  also  null  bocanse  it  hud  boon  Inuisaoted  during  tb*  apfM^I :  kfaa 
olaiina  of  tbu  biabopn  were  oondemndd,  as  ii  would  aBwii.  on  ■■ 
«t  parte  sUtement  at  which  the  king  h^  oonnirod.  Tbn  M*  «H 
thwttfore  vacant ;  and  the  onl;  body  that  had  a  n^bt  U>  cImI  wsa  pho- 
Aril;  repremnt«d  at  Rom^  with  the  rojral  consent  alraadjr  obtaiaad  to 
ratify  their  cboiea.  It  had  been  vneuit  Bowajearand  a  half,  to  tfa* 
great  detriment  of  the  church ;  it  was  deBirabls  that  tbara  aboald  b*  D» 
more  delay.  The  poiie  angft<iHtad  Cardinal  Stephan,  an  EoglklniMa 
and  a  scbular ;  not  a  monlc ,  but  also  no  courtier.  And  tb*  Ofn- 
sentatives  o(  the  chaptor,  forgetful  with  one  etevption  of  iMr 
8«cret  boud  to  the  kin^,  elected  tbe  oarlinaL  We  inajr  ttnofjj 
auBpect  tlwt  InnocMit  know  both  of  the  oornipt  amu^anMrt  If 
which  hb  was  to  be  hoodwinked,  and  of  the  bribe*  that  w«r«  UvUlf 
spent  on  his  kinsmen  :'  it  ia  profaablo  also  that  ha  raganled  Btefaop 
Gray  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  king,  and  was  aniioua  foe  ib*  nbi 
of  the  church  to  place  in  tbe  seat  of  Auf^itiae  tbe  first  aobolftr  it 
the  first  University  of  Christendom,  a  man  on  whom  be  wald 
rely  in  the  interests  of  raligion,  and  whom  John  hima^  i 
■0  much  that  he  thrice  oongt&tulated  him  by  lottar  on  bit  ai 
to  tbe  Caidinalate.'  Hut  he  did  nothing  in  haste,  nothing  unW- 
hand,  or  in  defiancf!  of  ihu  common  underalanding  bttwwn  tb» 
Cbristian  priiiu^  and  their  spiritual  guide.  Whera  be  wigto  l» 
wards  over -legality,  it  is  that  he  may  defeat  fraud.  Nor  «tel 
Lnngton  was  elected  did  he  proceed  hasUy ;  he  would  not  ooDMonli 
him  before  be  had  attempted  to  obtain  from  John  a  rskl  iaalmi  wt 


and  ihfti  10  tha  monkm,  oearlj'  in  tha 
Mine  ■ord«.  i*  in  lonoo.  Epp.  U.  207. 
dated  Dec.  3t.  In  th«M  thv  kinti'a 
•nto;*.  Uw  abbot  o[  B«*ull>u  (Hugh. 
Bllar*rmii]>  bithop  i>ICailUla).Thoiiuu 
fol  BenboKton),  ihsHfl  ol  Ktafford- 
'  aUra,  and  Anirid  (Duw).  koiiiht.  era 
A«Dlion«d-  Tb«7  rafluad  lo  in*'  >b* 
lOfal  uwnt ;  but  Iha  d«pulaUan  ot 
BUink*  bad  lull  powor*  bom  tfaa  ood- 
(•ot.  ThapopawrltMBllbalvqiifftai 
ftfl  Idna'i  anvoj*  lor  an  upm*  mmhI, 
allhongn  II  waa  not  oMwaarj  foi  an 
alf  !f<™  at  Roma.  Tba  aanat  hialoij 
la  leU  ^  MattlMw  fan* :  ■  H«>  po- 

Caatoarienaiam       dI 

. ,  ..  ![>••    aoop- 

hUMi.  Convamial  autciu  iolu  rei:>in 
I  s(  so*,  prwdiio  juranuailo  al  Adal 
,    faUnpoaitioDa,  <iiHi4nallD  modo  alioB 


And  thiail 


■nfltdiaiilar  M 


•.IMia 


habmniui  M  lailsMaaa.' 

'  Th>lMa(«sat>nlefPak.MLUN 
(Hot  fat.  L  M).  ManUoa  bw  at  ■• 
mark*  lo  l^tw.  RM  at  Bkhai*.  the 
popa'i  bmtlMr ;  SO  macha  I*  P.  Hb»- 
nlhalia  ;  SuvbM  Bm.  " — t".  A 
marks ;  and  M  aiatka  to  iba  Mpha* 
ot  Um  biabop  u(  Pane.  Tba  p«arfM 
was  itUl  paM  U  P.  H»ii^tafc  ia 
1914  (HoL  PaL  I.  1M(:  m  al»  Itaft 
ol  CMaTiaa  Ba».  OMaoUl  OM.  p. 
"IK. 


lapiaoopuai  Manrj* 


•am  alltaraai.    Bababant  at  aimltitn      Inaoe.  Bpp.  t.  >lf^ 
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the  fraudulent  assent  to  the  act.^  John  replied  to  the  announcement 
with  an  absolute  refusal,  supported  only  by  special  pleading  and 
unhesitating  falsehood.  He  did  not  so  much  as  know  the  obscure 
person  who  was  forced  upon  him.'  Then  the  successor  of  S.  Peter 
clad  himself  in  the  zeal  that  so  well  became  him,  and  consecrated 
the  archbishop.^ 

John  had  thus  contrived,  not  without  cunning  but  without  any  Joim'i  want 
true  policy,  to  place  hinself  in  the  wrong  in  every  possible  way.  He  thf^^tter 
had  carried  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  by  whose  decision  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  bound  ;  he  had  attempted,  by  an  illusory  undertaking 
on  his  own  part  and  a  corrupt  bargain  with  his  nominal  opponents, 
to  deceive  the  judge,  and  such  a  judge  as  Innocent.  The  pope  de- 
feated him  by  treating  him  as  if  he  were  an  honest  man.  Further, 
he  had  failed  ignominiously,  he  had  lost  the  cause,  he  had  wasted 
his  bribes,  and  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  tools.^  But  even 
now  there  were  ways  open  by  which  a  king  like  his  father  or  a 
minister  like  Hubert  would  have  gained  time,  or  even  a  reversal  of 
the  sentence :  even  in  Scotland  William  the  Lion  had  managed  to 
keep  a  similar  trial  for  ten  years  in  suspense ;  but  John  had  not 
self-command  enough  to  temporise.  He  declared  that  no  earthly 
consideration  should  ever  make  him  receive  the  archbishop,  and 
directed  the  severest  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the 
monks.^     And  it  was  this  that  provoked  the  pope  to  the  use  of  that 


'  This  he  asks  for  in  the  letter  of 
Dec.  21,  Ep.  ix.  206. 

'  John's  letter  is  known  chiefly 
from  the  pope's  answer,  Epp.  x.  219 : 
Wendover,  216 ;  Wilkins,  Gone.  i. 
517.  Wendover  gives  an  abstract  of 
it,  pp.  215,  216  ;  M.  Paris,  224.  The 
messenaers  would  arrive  home  towards 
the  end  of  January.  They  were  im- 
mediately despatched  back  again  with 
recommendatory  letters  dated  Feb. 
20,  and  letters  of  credit  of  the  same 
date  for  2,000  marks,  and  a  strict 
charge  not  to  spend  any  of  it,  *  sicut 
diligunt  corpora  sua,  ante  consumma- 
tionem  negotii  pro  quo  remlttuntur  ad 
curiam.'  They  had  also  to  give  ac- 
count of  1,000  marks  which  were  still 
in  their  hands.     Kot.  Pat.  i.  69. 

'  Innocent's  letter  in  answer  to 
John's  threat  is  dated  May  26 : 
Langton  being  not  yet  consecrated, 
Wilkins,  Cone.  i.  517.  John  had 
said  that  he  had  never  received  the 
papal  letters  requiring  him  to  send 
proctors,  and  had  never  been  asked  by 
the  monks  for  his  consent.  The  pope 
accounts  for  this  by  saying  that  the 


two  monks  sent  for  the  assent  had 
been  stopped  at  Dover,  but  that  their 
letters  had  been  forwarded  to  the  king 
by  his  own  messengers.  He  shoold 
ask  for  that  consent  no  more,  but  pro- 
ceed to  do  his  doty.  Langton  was 
consecrated  at  Viterbo  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  the  fact  was  announced  in 
a  letter  to  the  convent  dated  June  34. 
Wilkins,  i.  617. 

*  *  Dixit  enim  qnod  in  praBJodicimn 
sun  libertatis  sine  ipsias  assensn 
sappriorem  suum  elegerant,  et  post- 
modum,  at  qaod  male  gesserant  qoasi 
sibi  satisfaciendo  palliarent,  elegenmt 
episoopom  Norwicensem,  et  peconiam 
de  fisco  accipientes  ad  itineris  ex- 
pensas,  ut  electionem  de  episoopo 
memorato  factam  apud  sedem  aposto- 
licam  impetrarent  confirmari,  in 
cumulom  iniquitatis  sun  elegenmt  ibi 
StephanumdeLangetune.*  Wendover, 
iu.  214 ;  M.  Paris,  228. 

*  Fulk  Cantilupe  and  Beg;inAld  of 
Ck>mhill  were  sent  to  Canterbory  to 
seize  the  goods  of  the  monks  on  the 
11th  of  July:  Boi  Pat  L  74.  The 
bishop    of   Worcester   wm   also   in 
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roost (e&rful  and  anioidal  n-eaponof  thomedi«rKlehiirofa,  lh*ialadic(» 
which  vas  proclaimed  in  tb«  apriiig  of  1206.' 

It  ie  difficult  u>  B&y  with  cvrbiinly  wb&l  uSeot  thii  produflid  <m 
the  king  who,  although,  without  reli^oD,  was  not  without  sapentitiao ; 
whether  for  the  momeDt  be  wu  staggered  in  hia  rasolation,  ct  tnaralj 
dissemlilsd  in  order  to  test  the  rc-sult  of  the  OMUtios  of  nUgioai 
rites  among  the  p«ople  ^eoenUy  :  any  hew  he  offered  to  klktw  Lugton 
to  Djcuive  the  royaltiee  of  his  see,'  and  ev«u  ft^ve  hint  penniinoii  lo 
visit  England  provided  that  he  were  not  expected  to  rvouTC  him  •■ 
a  friend.'  But  the  iK>pe  euspecKsl  dM«it  in  this;  the  ntmal  W 
Mceive  Langtou  wiui  too  like  Henry's  refusal  of  a  Inu  to  Bedcflt. 


raobia    about    thi    budnaiw:     Rot. 

.    i.  09.     Langton't  prcbanil  at 

T«k  ma  given  awa;  oii  Kot.  8  :  ibid. 

■  On  th<r  37lh  of  Au|ru>l  tSOT  tbn 

Ep«  wrote  lo  the  bimhop*  ol  London. 
J,  and  WnroasUr,  begging  thain  lo 
UM  tlialr  InnuFOM  lo  prevail  on  John 
to  rooiira  Lnnoton ;  and  orderiitK 
Ihom  In  cau  ol  liii  mllual  14  impoa* 
an  InWnllct.  and  thraatanlna  dill 
Mtem'  mcamirva.  Wilkin*.  Cone,  i. 
<10;Innao.Epp.x.lU.  HnhadhMrd. 
it  would  iHrni,  alraad;  Uw  banUhlpti 
of  tba  ntonki.  On  thn  IMh  of 
Novambar  ba  wral*  lo  the  Mine  pn- 
'--  -o  Miloros  tba  Intardiei  (Wtlkiiu. 
Done,  i.  SU) ;  tatbabiibopiganamilf. 
rsproring  their  Inartoua  (ib.  p.  Sit); 
and  to  lh«  barooK,  ut^ng  iWri  io 
advlM  tbe  king  lo  comply'  (ibld.A3«: 
Innoo.  Bpp.  x.  UB.  160. 161).  On  tba 
Slat  of  Jaauar7  Jofan  aignlBad  to  Um 
*  iraa  biahopa  that  lie  waa  wilUnB  to 
mpljrBot Pat.  1.78.  OnHarohlS 
Simon  lianstoDi  who  had  had  a  lata- 
■londaot  on  the  IMh  ol  Fabruar;,  pre- 
■enled  hinuali  to  the  king  atWbubM- 
ler.  Mid  prayad  him  to  raoaira  hla 
brothar  m  airililildiup-.  and  when  tlie 
king  ipuke  ol  ikTing  hii  own  rigliu. 
SitDon  inilatad  that  he  ■boold  plao* 
blmaalt  altoffnllirr  nt  Uin  urclibiibop't 
autnj.  Such  it  tbe  kiaft'i  atalemntit, 
Bol.  Pat.  i.  80  (Uar.  «).  The  InUnUec 
wan  lonnall;  proolaimad  on  tba  38r<l. 
U.  Faria.  aW ;  or  on  Uh  34th.  H. 
CoKKDaball.  SS8. 

■  the  abbot  of  Baanliaa  waa  aaaia 
tba  sntoj,  and  had  ordan  for  hla  paa- 
eage  Ironi  Do*«r  on  the  «tb  ol  April, 
Ian  dayi  ad*  thapromnlcalion  of  tha 
._.__...-       j^    ^^^    j^y^    ^ 

redaiadMarST.    FromltaMa 
■  Imih  tba  {irDpowda  niada  tfatoo^ 


the  abbot.    John  « 

Stephen  aa  archbii      , 

((ate  Uia  moaka :  tba  rajralUaa  al  tW 

*ee  ba  plaoad   in  iha  popv'a  *"*^ 

Ha  ootud  not,  bo»v*«r.  favoaU   m 

himwll  loreocita  8leid»n  aa  a  trimL 

'  Dondoin  aulmiu  tuoa  poMat  biA- 


M  wfBlniloai 


aeopo  gntiam  eabibana.'  Tta  n* 
Id  t*^  urcoa  him  t«  ttntm  Ifea 
n>7altiM  biiuaalt  and  raoalva  lb*  «ck- 
biihop'a  faall;:  If  ha  attU  *»AlmWk 
tbe  buhap*  ol  Landoa.  BIj,  aad  Ww- 
caatar  aia  to  ra««i*a  tha  ropMw  aad 
renlar  ibam  in  the  pova'a  nawa :  Mm. 
(i.M.90.  AtthaaamellnabaaMI* 
to  tbe  three  biahopa  dlracUaf  IkHh 
when  the  lanna  ot  Iha  a^naaaaNf  w«a 
rnUnDd.  to  relax  tba  JmardM:  tpf. 
iI.UI. 

•  On  the  141b  ot  Jol;  John  piilij 
aab-eondasl  lo  Slnoii  I^tlBB  aai 
thathraa  bUMpa  lo  omb  lo  aal  fe» 
balwaan  Dam  and  tba  aneiitiwal  la 
tba  proeaaaaf  nagoiiaMaii  naiU  fciL 
H.  BoLPaLLM:  andmatow— rf 
lor  Ihraa  waafa  tnM  BmL  a.  b«  Ifea 
Ulhof  Aiicwt.Ba4.FU.LMi  Mifca 


BimbaaUnatfW 
i)ai6apLfl>.te*na 
weak*.  Itot.  FaL  L  W.  Thta  ha  M 
not  oaa.  but  tba  Unw  UalMipa  «b1M 
in  lain  (or  two  mcniha  loa  aa  Wv- 
Yi«w  with  John:  Ana.  Wav.  ML 
Lotu  balbca  tUt.  bowavar.  tba  ftf^ 
nupldaea  la  hi  Jaha*a  rinaaatlj  avM 
ariMaadi  oa  IW  Had  of  Aasaal  ba 
had  wiWan  lo  Iba  tbraa  UabaM  ■■- 
hidditw  ibMi  to  rahu  Iba  kaMriU 
DaUl  all  prantaa  vara  faUUal  i  If*, 
ai.  IO.  8aa  b1»  IL  -■  •  -  «l 
ana.  tSOB.  •&«■  Aa^araa  MM 
BOBMBiatfa  ■"-* -~ 
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John  was  not  the  man  to  risk  a  second  martyrdom,  but  there  were 
many  ways  of  silencing  an  enemy  besides  murder.    Langton  came 
to  Dover,  but  all  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  failed.^    John  found 
that  the  country  bore  the  interdict  with  equanimity,  or  at  least  with 
submission,  and  made  or  allowed  no  more  advances  towards  recon- 
ciliation.^   Then  came  the  full  burst  of  the  storm ;  the  bishops, 
relieved  from  their  duties,  fled  from  their  flocks,  and  John  seized  john  seiMs 
their  revenues ;  the  inferior  clergy  were  for  a  moment  practically  5*tS***** 
outlawed  and  the  convents  reduced  to  starvation  ;  and  although  on  ^^*»op» 
second  thoughts  the  king  interfered  to  protect  the  former,  and  allowed 
a  fraction  of  their  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the  latter,'  the 


'  The  news  of  the  failure  of  nego- 
tiations having  rer.ched  Rome,  the 
pope  wrote  to  John  on  the  12th  of 
January  1209,  and,  distinctly  imputing 
to  him  the  breaking  off  of  the  pacifi- 
cation, insisted  on  his  performing  the 
promises  made  by  the  abbot  of  Beau- 
lieu.  If  this  were  not  done  within 
three  months  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  he  is  declared  excommunicate, 
and  the  three  bishops  are  ordered 
to  publish  and  execute  the  sentence  : 
Epp.xi.  211 ;  Wilkins,  i.  628.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  enjoining  on  him  to  obey 
the  three  bishops :  Epp.  xi.  218.  He 
had  not,  however,  quite  given  up 
hopes  :  for,  writing  to  the  archbishop 
about  the  same  time,  he  gives  him 
leave  to  modify  the  interdict  and  to 
absolve  the  officers  who  had  dispos- 
sessed the  monks  of  Canterbury  :  Epp. 
xi.  216,  217;  and  on  the  23rd  of 
January  wrote  a  letter  rather  remon- 
strating' with  the  king  than  threaten- 
ing him  :  Epp.  xi.  221.  The  excommu- 
nicatory  letter,  being  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  the  three  bishops,  was  re- 
garded as  an  ultimatum ;  and  that  of 
Jan.  23rd  would  reach  the  king  first. 
Simon  Langton  had  on  the  23rd  of 
March  safe-conduct  for  three  weeks 
after  Easter  that  he  might  confer  with 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Bath 
and  the  justiciar  on  the  pope's  last 
letter :  Rot.  Pat.  i.  90.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  anything  being  done  in 
this  interview.  In  the  meantime  the 
bishops  who  had  fled  from  England 
committed  the  task  of  publishing  the 
excommunication  to  their  brethren, 
who  of  course  declined  to  do  so :  M. 
Paris,  2*28.  On  the  21st  of  June  the 
sentence  was  still  unpublished,  and 


the  pope  wrote  (Epp.  xii.  57)  to  the 
abbot  of  S.  Vedast  at  Arras,  em- 
powering him  to  promulgate  it  in  con- 
junction with  any  two  of  the  three 
bishops,  whenever  the  archbishop 
should  demand  it.  Soon  after  another 
interview  was  proposed,  and  during 
the  preliminary  negotiations  matters 
seem  to  have  advanoed  so  far  that  a 
beginning  of  restitution  was  made: 
Ann.  Waverley,  p.  263.  It  was  other- 
wise when  the  archbishop  presented 
himself  at  Dover,  where  he  landed  on 
the  2nd  of  October.  The  Hng  came 
to  Chilham  on  his  way  to  meet  him, 
and  sent  the  justiciar  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  to  discuss  matters  with 
him.  These  ministers  refused  to 
ratify  the  articles  drawn  up  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  business,  and  the 
archbishop  left  without  seeing  the 
king :  Ann.  Wav.  264.  John  made 
another  attempt  soon  after,  summon- 
ing the  archbishop  again  to  Dover. 
But  to  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  letter 
still  preserved  (Wilkins,  i.  529),  re- 
fusing to  comply  until  the  terms 
before  arranged  were  fulfilled,  but 
offering  to  see  the  king's  agents  at 
Witsand  or  Gravelines.  R.  Cogges- 
hall  mentions  an  invitation  sent  by 
John  to  the  archbishop  in  1210, 
which  failed  because  he  did  not  give 
a  safe-oonduot :  p.  289;  Ann.  Winton. 
81 ;  Ann.  Waverl.  266 ;  W.  Covent  ii. 
200.  The  ezoommunioation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Annals  of  Dunstable,  was 
published  in  France  but  not  in  Eng- 
land (p.  82). 

'  Especially  after  the  quarrel  of  the 
pope  with  Otho  :  W.  Gov.  ii.  202. 

*  M.  Paris,  226,  227.  On  the  6th  of 
April  1208  Uie  king  orders  a  reason- 
able mahiienance  to  be  allowed  to  the 


sar 
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remilt  of  the  infliction  was  in  everj  my  oftl&miu>us.  Y«t,  •tmi|«  k> 
Bay,  whilst  tbe  people  were  perishing,  ncgotiittiona  on  Dtbor  miUna 
went  on  between  Engluul  and  Bor]«,  tbuitK'^  iiol  without  diatnriADoa.' 
Tbe  new  bishop  ot  Linoolo  *  sought  ooofimtAtion  Iroia  Uie  pope  uid 
ooaaMntion  from  Lkngton :  the  maohinor;  of  tbe  conrt  of  fii»i 
Kfftti  WMit  on ;  the  nation  was  nndw  interdiot,  bat  ttie  kiog'a 
exoommnnication  was  euffom]  U>  be  in  MuapeoM :  ibuf  pariahri,  W 
gnv  rich.  At  lut  in  1212*  the  special  exoommunioattoo  wa«  pn- 
nounc«<ci,  and  with  it  the  sent«noe  of  dopoaition.*     Even  againct  tlitf 


reli«iou>.  Hot.  CUui.  i.  lOB.  110, 
vhw*  Mvcrkl  muaon*  ot  oonflaCktion 
tre  ordvMd  of  Isnd*  mImi]  un  t«- 
it  of  (be  intatdlol.  Tb*  kbUU  ol 
Abingdon  wid  UlohcllMj  lua  rMf  iMd. 
On  lb*  Ilth  ol  April  th»  kinH  Imom 
an  ediol  whioh  •how*  Ike  teiuUi  W 
vhieh  tbo  outltwn  of  Uu  i^jdoni 
and  th»  etwg7  bu  ptveeadtd :  'Piw- 
oiminiu  tibi  qaod  oUmari  ta«lM  ant 
dlUtkiaii  pw  Mmlutom  tooai.  qDod 
niilll,  (iout  dilivit  oorpor*  •(  etWiU 
-  '  Dl  vel  dltmai  virii 
laligiou*  vel  deriaia  oontn  pBCcm 
DODtnui],  et  ■■  quani  Ind*  aUlngn* 
II  sd  proxlnwm  qiwraum  eum 
(Uipcndi IsdMnni.'  BoLCUoi.  1.  111. 
K««  ulao  W.  Covint.  li.  300. 

'  Nol.  of  aoDns,  on   ao  eitemiva  a 

1  tunaL  But  Um  lattar*  of 
Innoofnt  lU.,  if  not  ml*pUMd  and 
DiiMlalcJ.  •bo*  tbal  long  aftfr  Uw 
blardict    <nu    proelaimcd    and    Uw 


Ha  wniu  alio  to  tka  eb^ta«  of  iIm 
vaoanl  churebaa,  Brgiiiii  i)i«a  lo 
elect :  Bpp.  li.  913 ;  olbcr  bonnaM  ia 
treated  ol  In  Kpp.  xL  Ma ;  lii.  100. 
IM;  iUI.fi3,  74.300:  ».  141. 

'  He  went  lo  Fraooe.  aooardiog  to 
Wamlovcr.  ta  ba  omiaaciMad  by  lb* 
arehUahop  of  Booni,  bul  want  knilcad 
to  L«ni[lo(i.  Bavanl  Uiian  of  toito- 
■a  thia  slacUoo  (Kpp.  ill.  H. 


•ivt 


■  UlL 


vnrkij   j 


anil  Dunmd  li 
on  ibe  Tbarula;  altar  Uw  taaM  ol 
8.  BattholoOMW  baU  i 
ulth  ih*  hint  a  ~ 
oonfaraim  i*.  bi 
Iha  Bmton  and  i 
AnnaUlnlbcjMr  111];  ulhal  ■ 
niialakf  ti  cattain.  and  u  *  '  ~ 
tba  Bulb  of  Lb*  jmtmst  m 
liowarci.  Johu  oaa  at  Ki 
ontlMSmb  ol  Aufuat  1111,  and' Ml 
ai  all  dohiu  that  aaonib  to  Iflll,  *• 
confomiM.  U  U  avar  look  pi  ma.  mtat 
bava  baan  Ln  UU;  aad  «tllt  Ihb 
coneliuion  aaaa  Uta  M*da  •!  Ihe 
Katn-all  book  (W.  Cta*.  U.  Ml|: 
-Duo  nancii  a  aada  apoaloUaa  ad 
AnglicaA*  ocdaais  nodiclliatim^a 
in  Anelbuii  miaal  aonl,  aad  pea* 
bilaola  ndrunln  nihil  alBwlia  an* 
tolaniDL'  Tbia  rnaUaa  tM  lu  ndH- 
lb.  iMtar  of  biaatul  111.  4aHd 
r«b.  37,  lalS.  Id  •Uob  ba  laUa  Jata 
tbat  ha  bu  lOMitwd  latteri  ia  wUak 
tb*  king  p 


„  I  M  alio*  omnL  _ 

qiMB    polanlaa,   wl      tnomlniM* 


■  In   1311. 

■-"-   —  MaalM,  m  ncia 

.., •abMdrif    U. 

Pula.  SSli  Wmdovar.  IIL  SST.  In 
1313  ba  iHoad  tb*  Ml  ol  dnoaUlon. 
balnv  oenutdttad  lo 
FlTJlip.  U.  Parii^M;  Wndonr.lil. 
Sil;  W.  Coy.  11.1- 

'  Arconllnii  to  lb«  AnnUi  of  Wa- 


srvrts 
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John  was  obstinate  ;  the  dread  of  treason,  too,  failed  to  snbdue  him ; 
but  the  prophecy  of  Peter  of  Wakefield,^  as  the  contemporary  writers  He  gives 
assort,  effected  what  the  successor  of  the  apostle  had  attempted  in 
vain.  John*s  submission  was  as  abject  as  his  conduct  hitherto  had 
been  wilful ;  and  he  obtained  the  support  of  the  pope,  not  merely 
to  disarm  Philip  Augustus,  or  to  justify  him  in  hanging  Peter  of 
Wakefield,  but  to  turn  it  against  his  own  people. 

I  have  stated  by  anticipation  the  effect  of  this  struggle  on  the  importent 
English  church ;  its  effect  on  the  relations  between  England  and  Sfj^Sn?^^ 
the  papacy  is  read  in  the  history  of  the  country  from  1218  to  this  ■"*'™^'^ 
day.     It  may  be  true  that  John's  struggle  was  in  this,  as  it  was  in  The  nnnit 
the  other  contests  of  his  reign,  the  logical  conclusion  of  a  series  of  ^t.botwM 
events  that  must  have  had  some  conclusion  of  the  kind,  that  he  ^^^'^^ 
really  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  which  the  policy  of  the  Norman 
sovereigns  had   necessitated ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he 
provoked  the  crisis  which  they  had  contrived  to  avert,  at  a  moment 
the  most  unfavourable  for  himself,  and  that  he  fought  it  with 
weapons  which  they  would  have  scorned ;  and  thus,  although   the 
result  was  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  England,  it  was  to  the  immediate 
humiliation  of  the  sovereign  and  to  the  permanent  embittering  of 
every  element  in  the  complication. 

The  pacification  with  the  pope  was  arranged  in  May  1218,  and  lieasum 
measures  were  forthwith  taken  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  pecuniary  ^^I^S»- 
claims   of   the  clergy  and   the  relaxation  of  the  interdict.     The  uU^jJJJJto 
negotiations  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and   have  a  constitutional  *""°"nSIrat 
importance  of  their  own  on  which  we  cannot  enter  in  detail.    The 


of  November  1212.  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  126. 
The  others  were  \V.  de  S.  Audoeno 
and  Richard  de  Merton.  The  pope 
thus  declares  that  the  mission  of 
Pandulf  and  Durand  had  failed,  and 
that  severer  measures  had  been  taken 
against  the  king  in  consequence. 
These  can  scarcely  have  been  other 
than  the  absolution  of  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  the  direction 
to  Philip  to  depose  John :  W.  Gov.  ii. 
209;  Wendover,  241.  Possibly  these 
commands  were  given  in  the  letter 
*  exspectantes  hactenus  exspeotavi- 
mus,'  all  copies  of  which  were  ordered, 
after  the  homage  done  to  Nicolas  of 
Tusculum,  to  be  destroyed  (Epp.  xvi. 
133).  Dr.  Pauli  rejects  the  earlier 
mission  of  Pandulf  and  Durand,  iii. 
365,  374.  But  the  authority  of  our 
chronicle  is  very  strong ;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  Annals  of  Tewkes- 
bury under  the  year  1211 :    •  Nuncil 


domini  papeB  venerunt  Angliam  prop- 
ter pacem  ecolesie,  sed  infecto  negotio 
redierunt,'  p.  60 :  and  those  of  Margam 
mention  the  discussion  at  Northamp- 
ton, p.  81;  also  Ann.  Wikes  and 
Oseney,  p.  55;  M.  Paris,  230;  Ann. 
Winton.  p.  81.  But  I  fear  the  details 
are  too  graphic  to  be  true,  especially 
the  story  of  Pandulf  going  out  of  the 
council  to  look  for  a  candle  to  excom- 
municate the  king,  whereon  John 
forthwith  yielded  his  point  Ann. 
Barton,  217. 

>  Walt  Gov.  ii.  208;  Ann.  Margam, 
p.  60;  Wendover  gives  four  reasons 
for  his  submission:  his  long  excom- 
munication; his  fear  of  Philip;  his 
apprehension  of  treason;  and  'qnar- 
tam  vero  caasam  aliis  plus  omnibas 
timebat,*  namely,  the  approach  of  the 
day  of  the  fulfilment  of  Peter*s 
prophecy.  Wendover,  iii.  248;  M. 
Paris,  285. 
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king,  on  Che  occaaion  of  Ihe  Absolution  in  JnJf,' 
coronatjon  oatb  with  additional  piomlaea  of  good  goranunait. 
August  an  assembly  was  held  at  8.  Alban's  under  ttw  J 
QeoBrey  Fitz  Pet«r,  in  which  those  promises  wnn  tniij  iWad,  aol 
directions  tor  their  [ulfilment  weru  laid  on  Ibo  slienfEi ;  *  and  iIm 
rroliistiiii  same  month  Archbishop  Langton  at  8.  Paul's  laid  tbo  timiUr 
oiHrtnsi  of  Henry  I.  before  tho  clergy,*  tm  affording  a  prognuntue  npoo  Um 
^"^  lines  of  which  the  king's  reforms  should  bo  undertaken.     L'ntortu- 

^J^     Datoty  for  John,  on  the  2nd  of  October  the  justiciar  died,  and  Iran 
ttw  luQM      that  moment  he  seems  to  have  either   lost  or  deliberatel;  oast  away 

the  hold  which  he  had  until  then  retained  OD  the  baronaga.  * 
%Sf^,  We  know  too  little  of  Geoffrey  Fitz  P«tar  to  allow  na  lo  dMsrib* 

MbHDH  ^^  '^  <>  model  or  as  a  representative  minister.  The  fnr  aotiom 
preserved  of  his  personal  charactttr  lead  ut  to  ragard  Um  tmlfaar  at  a 
vigilant  and  asiut«  man  of  business  than  as  a  statcaman  or  a  )«lrioL 
His  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  be  was,  bowavar,  pcofaably  ona  cl 
those  obscure  persons  whoso  fortune  was  made  by  Betuy  II.  and 
Richard  I.  through  the  marriage  of  heiresses.  H«  had  oblainad  llw 
hand  of  one  of  the  cc-heiresses  of  William  de  Maudoville,  and  tn  iHt 
right  the  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Essex.  In  Lba  following  oat 
of  this  claim  hi.'  had  shown  a  giaaplBg  and  litigious  ■piiil  wUdk 
may  or  may  noi  have  been  brought  out  by  a  legal  ednmtion ;  *  ioi 


'  July  -Hi.     M.  P>iiH.  339. 

'  Autftul  i.  WiriiJovDr.  iU.  3S1 ; 
M.  I'uiB,  3S0 :  »h*n  In  ui  MMmbljr 
□t  (he  mftffTisMii.  slMnilwd  by  (h* 
knbbJRliop  Knil  bi>ho[Hi  kdiI  the  rtmva 
Mid  four  mon  autot  uob  of  (ha  king'i 
dameane  townahipi.  Il  wai  nnUrad 
'qiutlonuit  Irffon  Henriul  ftvl  lul  ab 
omnibus  in  tcHCo  cu>(odireiitiu.' 
Wbkt  thoM  lawi  wan  doa«  not  Main 
(o  have  bMn  asoMiainad  unUI  (he 
3fiili  rif  ihe  eanie  manth,  when  (he 
krrhbuhop  produead   the  «har(ar  of 


Inensi  pni  omDibo* 
■fllaotiane  tamildahat ; 
revni    gnbvnabat     D 
oUtum  tii«u  Mt  \atffH 


Pwii.    940: 


nanry  I. 

'  AuirM(     15. 
Wendorer,  lii.  303, 

'  The  wordi  of  MatUrn*  Pari*  are 
M  rwnarkaU*  (ha(  1  ipve  the  paaeaff* 
enlire :  '  Inno  varo  sub  aodam  Oaa- 
tridoi  Uiiw  VtUi  (o(in*  AngllB  JnOi- 
(iarion.  ilrni^puipo(n(ali*elaDotorJ' 
tatli.  in  maiinnm  ngni  dettimenlutn 
diem  olanalt  eitraniDm.  leeunda  dla 
t>cl«br1*.      Erat    aulam    flmibaima 


Itfnm  pHlnia,  Ihaaanrl*  ndiltbDa  ai  MS. 

emnlbiu  boale  InaMiualiM,  omaiboa  '  S* 

AbbUb    imgiiBtlbu*     eanffiiiiia     vel  An^  It.  tU. 
■nuolda    eoaloitandw.       tTada    n 


peitala  Davie  li  . 
(aropnIaUl  inlUom  tnh  ■ 
Canbiarieneli  awhleflec^a.  nn  ma^ 
aifloi  «t  Bdalia:  mo  boM  n^Hm 
iaIonuD  doonuB  pattiU  AagUa  m^ 
tar*.  Cnm  Jlell  htM  nan  imI 
Johnnni  nunriatadir,  eaealoaaaw 
disit.  '■  Cum  ■■oaril 
■alD(a(  Hdbartnai 
arahf*tri*mpuni,  qow  , 
ibi  invaniat."  Bl  mmrmmm  ad  sir- 
enOMdaniw  MkUataill  41eMa,  'fm 
padae  I>onlBi.  nnn  Mtaw  em  mb  «• 
dominu  Aaitll*."  lUMl  ifter  « 
Mue  poMatalaoi  tiWisHB,  jarasMaMs 
«u<a  el  paeib  qaa  mm  ipsa  OaoMia 
dalanta  (aoanlMBtoaifakel  ialMBMiS 
rlneolt*  iiaibiM  t*  lanHsnt  d^Missa. 


<«IIo««iaa,abeM^y.sn.    Ifak 
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it  is  far  from  improbable  that  he  suggested  some  of  the  captious 

and  pettifogging  exactions  of  John.    He  had  been  in  the  Exchequer  Career  of 

under  Henry  II. ;  ^  in  the  commission  of  the  justiciarship  under  Fits  PeLr 

Richard  I.,^  and  was  made  by  him  chief  justiciar  on  the  archbishop's 

resignation  in  July   1198.^    With  the  exception  of  a  campaign 

against  the  Welsh  in  the  same  year,  ^  his  exploits  seem  to  have  been 

achieved  rather  in  the  council  than  in  the  field ;  and  his  financial 

policy  is  marked  by  the  increased  stringency  of  the  exactions  under 

the  forest  law,  and  the  severe  measures  against  the  regular  clergy 

which  were  taken  directly  after  his  appointment ;  ^  the  augmentation 

of  the  carucage  at  the  beginning  of  John's  reign  may  also  have  been 

suggested  by  him,  for  it  was  a  measure  unlikely  to  recommend  itself 

to  a  newly-crowned  king  as  either  popular  or  necessary.^    Besides 

these  slight  and  early  indications,  there  is  quite  enough  in  the 

history  of  the  reign  to  show  that  Geoffrey  was  neither  a  scrupulous 

minister  nor  a  man  of  rigid  principles,  religious  or  political.     He  He  had  beeu 

seems  not  to  have  hesitated  to  carry  out  the  king's  orders  against  lister, 

the  clergy,  nor  to  have  interposed  to  alleviate  the  severe  measures  of  MtodM a 

precaution  which  John  took  against  the  suspected  barons.    Com-  SSter^"* 

paratively  free  from  class  influences,  and  yet  closely  connected  with 

the  nobles,  he  was  able  with  a  very  little  holding  back  to  make 

himself   necessary  to  his  master.     As  John  Gray  and  Peter  des 

Roches  served  his  purposes  in  the  church,  Geofirey  had  with  less 

guilt  and  less  responsibility  served  him  with  the  baronage ;  his  great 

fault  being  that  he  served  him  too  well.    But  although  Geoffrey, 

like  Hubert  Walter,  had  been  willing  no  doubt  to  strain  the  law  to 

its  full  extent  and  to  take  the  fullest  reasonable  responsibility  for  the 

measures  of  the  government,  he  could  not-  forget  that  he  was  a 

baron  and  a  lawyer,  and  the  necessity  of  being  served  by  him  had 

been  irksome  to  John.     Untaught  by  the  lessons  of  the  last  eight  John*!  joy 

years  to  feel  either  gratitude  or  respect,  John,  on  hearing  of  the  S^iS!^!!^ 

death  of  the  justiciar,  scof&ngly  observed  that  when  he  got  to  hell 

he   would   meet  Hubert  Walter  there  and   might  carry  him  his 

greetings.     Then,  turning  to  his  courtiers,  he  said,   '  By  the  feet 

of  God,  now  for  the  first  time  am  I  king  and  lord  of  England ' ; 

words  which,  spoken  of  Henry  I.  in  reference  to  the  banishment  of 

Robert  of  Belesme,  have  so  different  a  meaning.^     With  Henry  the 

joy  was  felt  for  the  riddance  of  a  tyrant  who  was  persecuting  alike 

'  He  was  one  of  the  forest  justices  Wales  in  1209,  bnt  no  fighting,  p.  82. 

in  the  31st  of  Henry  II.  Madox,  Hist.  *  Hoveden,  above,  p.  302. 

Exch.  p.  880.  *  See  Hoveden,  ibid. 

-'  Hoveden,  iii.  16,  28,  96.  '  Ord.  Vit  XL  ui.    •  Omnis  Anglia, 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  48.    July  ll.Foedera,  exolante   crudeli    tyranno,  exaltavit, 

i.  71.  multorumque  congratulatio  regi  Hen- 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  53.    The  Dunstable  rioo  tuno  adulando  dixit,  **  Qaade,  rex 

Annals  mention   an  expedition    into  Henrice,  Dominoque  Deo  gratias  age, 
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the  king  nod  the  people ;  with  John  it  wm  for  ths  imiit  of  »  fftithfol 
■etTftnt  who  stood  bfttween  bim  and  hla  destined  violitDi.  MtHbwf 
Puis  records  tba  story,  ud  ftdds  ttut  'Kft«r  hi*  imkHb  ""f**^ 
became  »  ahip  in  a  storm  witboul  a  helm.  The  beptuiiag  of  Am 
tempest  was  the  death  of  Hnbert :  after  the  death  o(  GmSny  tba 
country  could  not  even  breathe.' '  It  ii  dear  that  Geoftqr'e 
influence  bail  hod  the  effect  of  keeping  the  king  noder  aoma  aott  td 
restraint,  although  what  the  extent  of  the  reetnunt  ma/  havs  hmu 
can  be  gathered  only  by  a  oalool&tioD  of  the  difference  batman  Ik* 
pceoading  and  following  acts  of  tyranny  and  extortion.  John,  Imw- 
evttr.  probably  rcf^rded  Geoffrey  a«  rceponBtbte  for  the  mmttoa 
of  the  lawH  of  flenry  I.  at  B.  Alhan's,  and  as  having  pat  a  mwt 
dAnf;eroiis  w<iBpon  in  Dift  h^nds  of  tho  barons.  Anyhow  wilk 
Geoffrey's  death  the  loss  of  sJI  rem^nin^  influence  over  tba  borOM 
doee  in  point  of  time  coincide,  nnd  ibe  seriee  of  eventa  bagina  wUak, 
broken  in  the  middle  by  tbo  extortion  of  Magna  Carta,  beta  throne- 
out  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  John  and  the  eai^y  yaan  of  Ua 
BuccesBor.  During  them  years,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  lopport  of 
the  papacy,  they  must  have  lost  England  as  John  had  loat  Ui 
continental  elates  baforo. 

The  grievaDoes  ol  the  batons  are  not  now  beard  ol  for  tha  tbat 
time ;  bnl  It  la  Ibe  fint  time  that  tbey  we  it  naeiauy  to  tbnv 
them  into  the  same  eoale  with  thoae  of  tba  ohureh  and  the  natiaa  at 
Urge.  It  ia  naoemary  to  look  back  to  the  beginnii^  of  tba  raiipi, 
and  at  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition  to  tract  the  growth  of  tbio. 
The  old  taudal  gra^-amina  bad  ni'ist  probably  ceased  to  be  (ah :  ba 
would  have  been  a  bald  man  who  had  refnsad  to  admit  tha  njal 
JQstioes  into  his  franohise,  or  olnimed  to  exercise  the  right  of  Bohaaga 
or  high  judicature  among  his  ovrn  vaasala.  Tna,  Iba  oonatiMa 
Boger  de  Lacy  had,  in  1198.  hanged  two  of  hia  knigbla  ■■  ti 
bnt  Roger  was  on  the  king's  side  at  tlie  time  Uie  act  waa  o 
whan  the  oonntry  waa  in  a  state  of  dvil  war,  and  tbo  autt^ 
ment  which,  notwithstanding  the  palliating  dreumstasoaa,  toUonad 
the  execution  was  such  as  ihovs  It  to  have  been  In  tba  UgtaM 
degree  exceptional.*  But  under  the  systam  of  Haiti7  IL  tha* 
were  some  p'>iDts  which  wnn>  felt  to  be  abnaoa,  and  wfakh  Iba 
nobility  as  well  as  tba  old  landatoriea,  aa  aooga  oa  Ibaj  hai 
made  good  their  tooting,  attempted  to  rafonn.  8tuih  mn  Iba  di»- 
paragameot  of  betraases  by  anaqual  marriagea,*  ^wpiwut  naim  balk 
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Richard  and  his  father ;  the  oontintied  retention  ci  the  oastlee  of  the  ^te^i>- 
earls  who  had  oeased  to  be  fonnidable ;  the  postponement  of  the  aad 
investiture  of  heirs  by  the  exaction  d  enormous  relieb,  or  the 
wanton  detention  of  their  estates  irrespective  of  the  reliefs ;  the  fJSjj^ 
whole  traffic  in  wardship  and  marriage ;  all  these  have  their  exact  wSSbb 
analogies  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  from  which  the  abuses  had  been  iki^!^^ 
probably  borrowed ;  the  constant  occapation  of  the  estates  of  the 
prelates  and  monasteries  by  the  king's  officers,  and  the  prolonging 
of  vacancies  of  sees  that  the  revenue  might  ran  into  the  Exchegaer. 

It  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  great  earls  to  act  as  Dtaoontm 
spokesmen  of  the  baronage  on  these  and  the  like  heads.    It  was  by  tiS^FS 
a  promiae  that  the  king  would  redress  their  grievances  that  Hubert  ^fSSff^ 
Walter  obtained  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  John  and  their  ecu- 
sent  to  his  succession ;  ^  and  in  1201,  when  their  services  were 
demanded  for  the  war  in  Normandy,  they  met  at  Leicester  and 
refused  to  follow  the  king  unless  their  rights  were  restored  to  them.* 
They  had  then  been  summarily  and  peremptorily  silenced. 

But  to  these  grievances  John's  own  reign  had  added  the  increase  ^•^w^^ 
of  taxation  to  a  degree  before  unimagined,  and  the  exaction  by  way  ttenn 
of  fines  of  sums  arbitrarily  demanded,  assessed,  and  enforced ;  and  ^'''^ 
the  question  of  foreign  service  entered  into  and  compUcated  most  of 
the  other  questions  of  taxation  and  finance.    It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  are  only  able  to  account  by  way  of  inference  for  the  present  state 
of  this  question.    The  obligation  of  the  royal  vassals  to  serve  in  oMgite 
foreign  warfare  did  not  and  could  not  come  into  dispute  so  long  as  mnSm^ 
those  vassals  owed  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  as  duke  of  Nonnandy 
and  Aquitaine.    And  in  the  earlier  Norman  reigns,  under  William 
Bufus  at  least,  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  obligation 
was  regarded,  or  construed,  as  binding  not  on  the  vassals  only,  but' 
on  the  national  militia,  the  old  tpA  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.    Al-  Hgr%t 
though  that  force  had  never  been  actually  taken  across  the  Ohannel,  ^mS 
it  had  been  brought  down  to  Hastings  for  the  purpose,  and  had  SSSST^S' 
there  been  dismissed,  on  surrendering  its  travelling  momaj  for  the 
king's  necessities.'    In  the  war  of  Toulouse^  the  first  war  waged  hj 
him  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  Henry  IL  had  come  upon  all  the  Enj^ish 
baronage  ;  and  tibe  application  of  the  rule  of  soutage  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  that  war,^  both  to  the  bishc^is,  who  could  have  no  foreign  fiefs, 
and  to  the  entire  body  of  the  knights,  who  in  most  instances  were 

generosas   oopolans   pecUuieM  eondi*  '  Hofedflii,  iv.  161 :  '  ex  eommnni 

tionis  feoit   onivenoB.     Hareditates  oonsiUo  maiidavsniiil  regi  quod  non 

retinuit  aut  Tendidit'      This  is   of  tramfretarenl    oum    illo    niii    ilk 

coarse  rhetorical,  but  the  grievance  reddideril  <to  jiira  roa.* 

was  real.    See  Benedict,  ii.  71,  79.  ■  FUnen.  wig.  ad  eon.  1094. 

*  Hoyeden,     iv.     88:      'redderet  *  Ben.  Pet  above, pp.  UMMSt. 
anioaique  iilorum  jus  iamn.' 
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exdtuiveljr  English,  woiild  sliow  that  in  1106  no  lagsl  i 
WH  m&de  between  service  on  the  oontineot  and  lui  lio  in  S 
in  all  parts  of  which,  Scotland,  Oallowajr,  Wtln,  and  i 
Ireland  also,  it  was  rendered  or  aooounted  (or  witboot  b 
Still  the  iutroduction  n(  the  scntafte  (or  the  fiial  Aqolteaiaa  war 
majr  be  interpreted  ag  implying  a  misgiTing  as  to  the  ri^t  of  dv- 
manding  aervloe  front  the  English  in  a  land  where  th&j  had  no  flili. 
In  1177  Henry  II.  Mummoned  to  Portsmouth  all  U»  lananU  ol  Um 
Crown  in  arms  for  the  invaoJon  ot  Fnnoe : '  the  patpoM  wm  bo( 
carried  out,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  peace  negotiationa  opened  with 
Lewis  VII.,  but  the  RummonR  waa  obeyed,  the  earls,  barons,  and 
knightH  crossed  the  Channel,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  abow  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  feudatories.  The  ratgn  of  Richard 
does  not  afford  any  evidence  of  such  occasion  having  ariaftn  nnlfl 
1108.  A  Kutage  was  raised  tor  war  in  Nonnandy  in  UOfi,'  bat 
three  years  after,  when  the  justiciar  proposed  in  the  great  ooundl 
that  a  grant  should  l^e  made  for  the  maintenance  of  800  knighta  (or 
war  in  Prance,  the  bisfanpq  of  Liuooln  and  Salisbury  dadatwl  Utai 
tbeir  estates  were  held  on  a  tenure  o(  military  Mrvioe  within  tba 
borden  of  England,  and  there  only.' 

It  wonld  appear,  then,  that  the  present  phase  of  the  qnetttna  bad 
been  thus  produced.  In  the  first  place  Henry  II.  had  iatndwid 
great  reforms  into  the  military  and  financial  admimatmtkm,  (*■ 
creating  for  internal  defence  the  national  mflitia,  which  eoold  not  ba 
expected  to  serve  abroad,  and  using  for  foreign  warfare  an  army  of 
stipendiaries  whom  he  did  not  bring  to  Eni^lanil,  but  whom  be  paid 
by  funds  raised  by  scutage  trom  the  whole  landed  intersat  ol  tb« 
country.*  The  vassals  bad  thua  got  into  the  way  of  laariog  tba 
king  to  manage  his  foreign  wars  in  hia  own  babion :  tba  (nr  «^ 
went  with  him  to  France  either  bad  Freaeh  intorMta  to  nainlaiD  er 
received  from  him  pay  for  their  men  if  not  (or  thomMlvM.  In  the 
second  pliice,  the  number  of  rassals  who  held  land  on  both  ndaa  ti 
the  Channel  was  diminished,  many  of  the  Nonnaa  tantUaa  haling 
already  broken  up  into  two  famnchos,  a  French  one  and  an  Bagiiah 
ona,  while  the  new  nobility  of  Henry  IL  either  bad,  aa  a  ntlat  •  nrj 
small  stake  in  Normandy  compan-d  with  their  poaaeaatoai  at  baaa^ 
or  else  poaseased  no  Norman  estalos  at  all.'    It  canDot  be  p 

>  BmadlM,  L 160,  I6T,  ll».  IBO. 

•  Sm  Bov^dm.  abova,  p.  au7.    BM 
Book  ot  tb*  BubaqiMT  lap.  Hautar, 
Tkre*    OiUldgiMa,   g.    lS|i    Uailoi,      CoTuitrjr.  . 
Ititt.  Xrth.  U4.  imfoiUatm 

■  HovailMi,  i*.  40:  UaciiB  Vita  H.  oottkun  faarans  buiM  thatthsvawB 
Hnfonla,  p.  MS  Ho*«ibn,  abova,  p.  no  ^rvle*  ahraad.  at  mMms  few 
"  loralgn  vrlea    John  npHta  Ua*  ha 
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that  the  law  spoke  very  distinctly  on  the  subject  of  obligatory  ser- 
vice, for  it  is  clear  that  it  was  unsettled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  the  recalcitrant  earls  Bohun  and  Bigod  raised  the  same  cry  as 
had  been  so  potent  under  their  predecessors  in  1214. 

Another  of  the  new  grievances  was  the  increase  in  direct  taxation 
which  had  been  demanded  immediately  upon  the  king's  accession. 
The  rate  of  carucage  was  then  raised  from  two  to  three  shillings,^ 
and  that  of  scutage  from  twenty  shillings  to  two  marks,  and  the 
latter  impost  was  levied  for  six  years  in  succession.  In  1208  a 
seventh  of  movables  was  exacted  from  the  baronage  ;  '^  in  1204  an 
aid  was  taken  from  all  the  knightly  landholders  of  the  country  ; '  in 
1207  a  thirteenth  of  movables/  the  amount  of  which  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  1224,  when  the  country  was  much 
more  impoverished  than  it  was  in  1207,  a  fifteenth  so  raised 
amounted  to  nearly  60,000Z.^  Besides  these  general  taxes  enormous 
sums  were  exacted  from  individuals,  especially  the  Jews,^  and  the 
persons  on  whom  John  could  bring  his  legal  chicanery  to  bear,  by 
the  system  of  fines  which  was  elaborated  under  his  directions  into 
that  minute  and  grotesque  instrument  of  torture  which  all  the 
historians  of  the  reign  have  dwelt  on  in  great  detail.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  much  of  this  money  was  raised  unconstitution- 
ally ;  the  taxation  imposed,  not  with  the  silent  or  sulky  acquiescence 
of  the  council,  but  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  barons. 
Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  York,  an  unfortunate  person  to  be  chosen  as 
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has  a  right  to  it,  for  it  was  done  in 
the  days  of  his  father  and  brother. 
John  was  right  as  to  the  fact;  the 
barons  as  clearly  had  the  reason  of 
the  thing  on  their  side.  Compare  R. 
Coggeshall,  p.  243. 

'  '  Exiit  ergo  edictum  a  justitiariis 
regis  per  universam  Angliam  ut 
quielibet  caruca  arans  tres  persolveret 
Rolidos :  qusB  nimirum  gravis  exactio 
valde  populum  terra  extenuavit,  cum 
antea  gravis  exactio  scutagii  praDces- 
siftset;  nam  ad  scutum  due  marctB 
persolvebantur,  cum  nunquam  am- 
plius  quam  viginti  solidi  ad  scutum 
exigerentur.'  R.  Coggeshall,  ed.  Dun- 
kin,  p.  180;  Ann.  Winton.  78;  M. 
Pans,  200.  The  scutages  of  John's 
reign  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer  (apud  Hunter, 
p.  15) :  *  A".  1.  primum  scutagium 
pORt  coronationem  regis  ;  on  each  fee 
two  marks ;  3",  4\  6",  G",  ?•,  S* ;  six 
assessments  of  two  marks  each,  pro 
exercitu  Normanniie;  12*,  pro  pas- 
sagio  regis  in  Hibcmiam,  on  each  fee 
two  marks ;  13',  pro  exercitu  Wallin, 


on  each  fee  two  marks;  eodem,  pro 
exercitu  Scotiae,  on  each  fee  two 
marks.'  Notwithstanding  the  great 
authority  for  this  statement,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suspect  that  some  of 
the  scutages  were  merely  arrears  of 
past  years.  The  scutage  of  Wales  in 
1211  is  mentioned  by  M.  Paris,  280. 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  209. 

'  Two  marks  and  a  half.  M.  Paris, 
p.  209. 

*  Ann.  Waveriey,  258;  M.  Paris, 
221 ;  Rot  Pat.  i.  72. 

*  Liber  Ruber  (ap.  Hunter,  p.  22) : 
'Somma  xv™«*  assiss  per  Angliam 
anno  regni  regis  Henrici  filii  regis 
Johannie  octavo,  86, 758  marc,  et  2  d.' 

«  From  the  Jews  in  1209  he  raised 
66,000  marks ;  and  from  the  Cister- 
cians  the  next  year  88,833  marks, 
Liber  de  Ant.  Legg.  p.  201.  M.  Paris 
states  the  hitter  sum  as  40,000  pounds, 
p.  280 ;  and  adds  to  it  100,000  pounds 
obtained  the  same  year  from  the 
regular  clergy.  Cf.  W.  Covent  ii. 
200,  201,  202. 
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a  ch&mpion  of  Uw,  provoked  an  attack  on  hinueU  u  mrlj  m  UOS 
bj  hifl  opposition  to  tho  caruca^,'  and  in  1807  tha  thirt«Mith  «w 
exacted  although  the  clergy  bad  absolutely  refnaed  to  grant  it,'  Ukd 
Geoffrey  went  into  exilo  in  oonsequenou.*  On  tlwae  "*«*'*™". 
althongh  the  olorg;  are  put  forward  as  tbe  objpetot*,  ll  it  not  ea 
eoeleeiastlcal  grounds  that  the;  oppose :  the  taxes  ware  no  bun 
popular  with  the  baronage,  bat  the  blshopa  ware  petsonalljr  mi»  Craa 
the  ungovemabla  aa^-ager;  of  the  king ;  being  proteotad  boa 
corporal  harm  and  baring  no  children  to  aeiu  ••  hoetagea,  thsy 
could  speak  with  comparative  boldness,  where  a  tempaiml  fauns 
would  have  bad  to  take  his  choice  l>etween  civil  % 
and  forfeiture. 
Jotani  What,  however,  was  for  more  galling  to  a  proud  and  noi  U 

aad  trnuiT    bodjr  ot  men  like  the  barons,  whom  Henry  had  trained  to  gcnran 
Snui        uid  Biehard  to  perfect  skill  in  warfare,  waa  the  fact  that  Um  i 

extorted  and  the  service  demanded  from  them  wen  extorted  lad 
demanded  on  false  pretences ;  whilst  any  attempt  at  ramonsttanMai 
their  part  was  met  by  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  tyranny.  The 
taxud  Wen)  raiMd  tor  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the  reematy  el 
his  inheritance,'  yet  John  made  no  real  attempt  to  reoovwr  Narmaady, 
and  England  was  not  yet  assailed.  Tha  toroes  sammoaed  In  Perti- 
moutb  in  1801  were  allowed  to  return  borne  on  a  paynaat  of  wumf 
HbtMt-  to  tbe  king ;  ^  in  1202  and  1208,  having  reached  NoraaDdy,  Ifa^ 
tarw  aim  fouod  the  king  indispoeed  to  fight  and  left  him  In  disfpist.  Car  wUtk 
K^^rtfr  on  his  return  be  forced  them  to  atone  by  the  infliction  of  otioniKHH 
**"  &Defi.*     In  1206  be  assembled  another  great  array  and  fleetatPbrli- 

moutb,  and  there  made  a  feignml  start  for  France.     Be  sailed  fagn 


'  Hoi«d*D.  iv.  140. 

'  Ann.  Wavertiy.  p,  IC^. 

'  U.  Psrii.  p.  m :  Ann,  Uaroun. 
p.  38;  Ann.  Wioorn.  39ii :  Ann.  Win- 
Mo.  79 ;  Aoa.  Wavvrl.  9M,  !il»  ;  WiUl. 
Oo>.  U.  108.  im.    Th«  Dortbeni  pH- 

stniKul"  with  hU  hroUiM  jml  a*  tha 
same  tima  thkl  tba  neBotUtinn*  on 
the  interdict  war*  so'nK  od  •  *'*i  tfan 
qaanel  it  muoh  1m«  huiwa.  On  Iha 
ISth  DMcmbn  I90T.  tha  pou  vrola 
to  tbi  blabop*  ot  Womalar.  El]',  and 
Batetord   to    iifk"    John    lo    nuk* 


(Bpp,  I.  171):  aDdotidiaaTtbartlar. 
ISM.  ha  wrola  to  lli*  biihopa  nl 
London  and  RA^iarier  and  tha  diao 
ot  UiuoIb,  tailing  Iba  vhoU  11017: 
John  had  aiaolad  a  UtMaanlh  Irotii 
tha  rsUgims  and  the  tittff  ot  Iha 


lorl*  ot  ti 
\  RotclatK 


Talk.  ooBtmr    le    He 


CDtcland  lo  anfal  to  lb*  HVv 
and  John  had  ImnetM^  ^eai  el 
U>  letDpotalltlaa,  allheal  ika  pmt 
had  vriUan  ilx  HMOIbs  bslote  «e  •• 
biahopa  ot  BI7,  WeraesMr,  eai  Mm^ 
tori  wttbMit  rarall:  lb«  nstatals 
are  to  adnonlab  Uw  Mac  ee«  tf  ikrt 
taila.  attm  thna  bmbUm.  to  W*  *• 

riaaa  nndat  InUrdlel: 
laii 


1910.  Ma;  «.  Um  mb 
writing  on  tba  Ifairtamlh  to 
Bpp.  lUi.  ST. 

'  -Ad  NmpBmodani  hanrfhal^ 
■uau  in  Kor^ala  M  in  altto  HrIs 
mi^-  Ann.  Wav.  *1S.  Ot  *>  Mr- 
taaoth.  W.  Oov.  U.  IM. 

■  RoTedaa,  l>.  IIO.  T«a  warts 
on  Ui«  knit's  laa.  H.  Ttiia,  ■■• 

•  M.  v%tiM.  p.  r- 
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Portsmouth  and  landed  at  Wareham;  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Portsmouth  he  dismissed  his  forces  and  took  a  peouniary  grant 
instead  of  service.'  On  this  occasion  the  historians  tell  us  that  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  dissuaded  the  king  from  the  expedition,  and  that  the 
barons  were  offended  and  disgusted  at  the  final  resolution  taken  after 
the  labour  and  expense  had  been  incurred.^  But  if  this  were  really 
done,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  archbishop  made,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  dignity  to  save  the  character  of 
the  king,  or,  if  his  appeal  were  bona  fide,  that  he  in  common  with 
the  baronage  ^  mistrusted  John's  capacity  and  used  hia  influence  to 
prevent  unnecessary  sacrifice.  The  barons,  too,  may  well  have  been 
disinclined  to  follow  John,  and  yet  irritated  by  the  facile  way  in 
which  after  all  their  exertions  they  were  thrown  over.  But  more 
than  irritation  at  this  moment  they  could  not  show,  for  they  saw 
themselves  in  his  power.  Any  sign  of  resistance  he  met  by  demand-  John's 
ing  their  children  as  hostages.^  So  fortified  against  the  men  who  ^S^Sng 
would  have  been  his  surest  defence,  he  filled  his  treasury  with  the  ^pp******* 
spoils  of  his  subjects,  and,  letting  go  all  that  he  had  inherited  of 
territory  and  honour,  consoled  himself  with  his  money-bags,  his 
vicious  indulgences,  and  his  petty  acts  of  spite  and  vengeance.  And 
the  mingled  shame  and  malignity  of  this  policy  wrought  its  effects 
in  the  long  run,  although  it  was  not  until  the  great  church  struggle 
was  over  that  the  long  endurance  of  evil  united  all  parties  against 
the  tyrant. 

The  beneficial  provisions  of  the  great  charter  were  not  confined  orterancin 
to  the  clergy  and  the  baronage.  There  was  a  third  estate  with  oommonf 
distinct  interests,  and  trained  under  the  system  of  Henry  11.  for  a 
distinct  future  of  its  own.  The  hardships  of  the  conmions  were  one 
set  of  grievances  that  called  for  remedy,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  commons  was  needed  if  a  remedy  were  to  be  possible.  The 
people,  alienated  by  the  sufferings  which,  in  common  with  the  clergy, 
they  had   endured  under  the  interdict,  and,  in  common  with  the 


*  M.  Paris,  p.  212;  R.  Coggeshall 
(ed.  Dunkin),  p.  227. 

«  R.  CoRgeshall,  p.  228. 

*  The  Earl  Marshall  is  mentioned 
as  joining  in  the  appeal  of  the  arch- 
bishop :  R.  Coggeshall,  p.  227 ;  all  the 
optimates,  by  the  Annals  of  Margam, 
p.  28 ;  Ann.  Waverl.  256 ;  M.  Paris, 
p.  212  ;  Wendover,  iii.  182. 

«  In  1201  William  of  Albini  saved 
his  castle  of  Bel  voir  by  giving  his  son 
as  hostage :  Hoveden,  iv.  161.  In  1208, 
when  John  demanded  hostages,  in  fear 
of  the  pope's  absolving  the  barons 
from  their  oaths  of  fealty, '  alii  filios. 


alii  vero  nepotes  et  oamaliter  propin- 
qnos  nnneiis  tradebiuit,'  Wendover, 
iii.  224, 225  ;  M.  Paris,  227.  *  Erant 
insnper  hao  tempestate  multi  mobiles 
in  regno  Anglifs,  qaomm  rex  oxores 
et  filias  illis  mnrmnrantibixs  oppresse- 
rat;  alii  qnos  indebitis  exaotionibas 
ad  extremam  inopiam  perduxerat; 
nonnuUi  qaomm  parentes  et  eamales 
amicos  exolaverat,  eoram  hareditates 
in  snos  usos  convertens ;  nnde  (aotom 
est  at  idem  rex  tot  fere  habait  hostes 
quot  habait  magnates.'  M.  Paris,  p. 
232;  Wendover,  iii.  240. 
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b&ronsge,  during  the  abeyftnae  of  juaticn,  wan  wUlliift  uid  sbb  lo 
aasert  their  rights,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Conqoert  imngvd 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  barons  against  the  )aag.  Tha  tat  a( 
Magna  Carta  showB  what  their  grievaooes  were.  As  tha  Idag  had 
treated  the  barons  of  the  <jppo8{t«  part^,  he  bad  allowsd  tha  bwoH 
o(  his  own  party  to  treat  the  people  :  what  little  support  ba  bad  ha 
had  purchased  by  atlowing  his  favonril«e  the  (sU  imjr  ot  taodal 
tyranny.'  The  royal  cxactiona  by  which  all  alike  rafEBrad  ««• 
reproduced  in  the  baronial  taxation,  by  which  tba  oommou  ta 
particular  suffered  over  and  above  the  rest.  Under  one  or  tba  oIIhi 
of  tbeea  two  principles  almost  all  the  gravamina  of  tha  **—"■"*" 
oame,  for  the  incidence  of  feudal  hardships  waa  niulorm,  ukd  of 
oonrse  tbe  accumulation  presxed  moat  heavily  on  tha  lowMt  mtk. 
Hanoe  the  force  and  propriety  of  tbe  cUuaea  by  whioh  tba  buoM 
insist  that  tbe  king  shall  secure  for  their  vaaaals  aa  ragards  than 
the  same  liberties  that  they  obtained  (or  ttwmgelvea.'  It  was  not 
enough  that  the  statas  of  the  oommons  shonM  depend  on  tba  nan 
benevolence  of  tbe  great  feodatorias,  who  might  at  any  raocaaat 
purchase  from  the  Crown  tbe  Ubar^  of  tyranninng  :  tha  barooa  o( 
Runnymede  guard  the  people  ligaiiut  themselves  as  well  aa  agahwl 
the  common  tym&t.  The  provision  which  Henry  I.  (oroad  OB  tba 
nobles  on  behall  of  the  people  *  is  now  forced  by  the  noblaa  npaa 
tbe  king,  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  tbe  fatara  that  d^t 
should  be  set  against  class. 

But  bendea  theae,  a  great  nnmbar  of  tha  artiolai  of  tba  dHilw 
have  a  meaning  only  when  riewed  In  relation  to  tba  rlghta  of  lb* 
,  commons.  The  provision  for  the  city  of  London  U  tnada  apfBciHl 
to  all  the  towns  of  tbe  country ; '  tbe  freeboldan'  istetaBta  an 
everywhere  coupled  with  those  of  the  knighta  ami  tba  barooa  ;  *  lb> 
ancient  ooarts  of  the  nation  in  which  the  barons  hav*  Utlla  or  BO 
direct  share  are  restored  to  fall  effieienoy ;  *  tba  atodt  (n  mda  ti 
tbe  merchant,  tbe  land  qnaliftcation  of  tba  fraebddar.  and  th* 
wainage  of  the  vQIein  are  preaerved  from  ovar-amaroanaali  w  wall 
as  the  Bottled  estate  of  earldom  or  barony.*  If  tba  knight  la  baad 
from  oompulsHiry  oxaotinn  <>(  service,  the  (nwholdar  la  traad  fma 


■  It  !■  to  Ihii  Ui«l  the  ISth 
ot  th*  oharter  rvlDtD.  '  Noa  no 
Mitmtu  da  MterD  alieal  quod 
aniiUmn,'  Ae. 

■  An.  Bunnnln.  48  ;  Uaxna  Cftrtft. 
art.  SO.  ■  OmnM  aatem  ttta*  eonniB- 
UdLnM  M  tfbwtatM  quaa  r«x  oonoMall 

'  a  qnaalaB]  ad  m  p«r- 


'  M.  Cuua«irtdLart.l:  'aal- 
litar  «t  homiata  bamtwa  naoi^ 
inata  d  liglUma  nlvfUlaaa  ntsva- 
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compulsory  cartage.^  If  it  is  to  the  freeholder  of  land  chiefly  that 
the  hoon  is  given,  it  mast  he  remembered  that  it  was  in  and  through 
the  holding  of  land  that  a  man  became  obnoxious  to  the  demands 
that  are  now  restricted.  The  non-landholding  free  man  was  protected 
by  his  own  status ;  he  had  nothing  on  which  feudal  tyranny  could 
prey  directly ;  nor  could  the  feudal  interest  obtain  for  itself  a 
remission  of  taxation  which  would  not  be  directly  applicable  to  all 
the  population.  Hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  so  little  notice 
of  villeins  in  the  charter ;  it  was  not  that  they  had  no  spokesman, 
but  that  they  were  free  from  the  more  pressing  grievances  and 
benefited  by  every  general  provision.  The  provisions  for  equal 
justice  are  applicable  to  the  commons  as  to  the  baronage ;  the  relief 
from  forest  tyranny  is  a  boon  to  all  classes  alike.^  Clause  for  clause 
the  rights  of  the  freeholders  are  stated  with  the  rights  of  the  barons, 
and  analogous  remedies  are  provided  wherever  one  rule  seems 
inapplicable  to  both. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  how  came  this  accord  to  be  Amoontoc 
effected  ;  was  there  a  treaty  made  by  the  barons  with  the  commons  bet^nraa  the 
previous  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  articles  by  the  barons  to  be  tK^I^ 
presented  to  the  king,  or  were  the  demands  of  the  barons  for  the  °^' 
people  the  mere  outcome  of  a  political  stratagem  for  isolating  the 
public  enemy  ?    Bead,  I  think,  by  the  light  of  the  preceding  history, 
the  circumstances  scarcely  allow  of  either  supposition.    No  doubt 
when  the  assembly  of  the  commons  of  the  royal  demesne  met  the 
bishops  and  barons  under  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  at  S.  Alban's,'  the 
three  estates  learned  much  of  each  other's  desires ;  and  we  cannot 
question  that  when  Langton  at  S.  Paul's  expounded  to  the  clergy  the 
great  charter  of  Henry  1/  he  pointed  out  the  duty  there  enforced, 
that  they  should  do  to  their  vassals  as  they  would  have  the  king  do 
to  them.    But  the  accord  lay  deeper  than  this ;  in  fact  they  could 
not  have  entered  at  all  into  each  other's  views  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  feeling  that  the  English  were  now  become  one  people,  and  that 
the  benefits  of  institutions  rapidly  becoming  spontaneous,  instinctive, 
and  free,  were  making  that  unity  a  fact  too  certain  to  be  contro- 
verted, too  prominent  to  be  ignored.    If  we  run  through  the  list  of  mtNortti- 
the  barons  who  took  the  leading  part  in  resisting  John  and  in  ^mcSMSf 
drawing  up  the  charter,  we  shall  see  that  although  it  may  contain  ^^^ 
the  names  of  a  few  who  were  moved  by  personal  feelings,  or  by  the 
old  leaven  of   feudal  opposition,  the  great  majority  are  men  of 
English  interests,  sprung  from  the  English  patriots  of  1178,  the 
Northern  barons'^  who  had  saved   the  country  in  that  year,  and 

>  Articles  29  and  30.  *  *  Barones  NorthombriflB/  R.  Cog- 

^  Articles  44-48.  geshall,  p.  246.     *  Ck>ntradizenmt  ez 

*  M.  Paris,  239.       *  M.  Paris,  240.      AqailonaribixB  nonnuUi,  illi  videlioet 
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who  nifiutetl  to  follow  John  to  Poiotou  in  1818.  Trua,  Joha  hiid 
united  every  sort  of  hoatUit;  Bgainut  himiolf :  thero  ia  Gvofivy  i» 
Muitiflville,  the  son  of  Geoffrey  Fitx  Peter  ftnd  husbuul  of  tb»  kiag't 
Atvorc&A  wife  ; '  Giles  de  Ilraiose,  bishop  of  Ilenfonl,  who  tail  tfaa 
cruel  wrongs  of  his  (&mOy  to  avunge ;  there  is  the  earl  of  CUra,  who 
from  tlie  beginning  of  the  t«ign  had  maintained  an  attitoda  tt 
3U§picioD :  Bigod  and  Mowbray  and  Aumale,  lb«  homditArj  nfn- 
santatives  of  feudal  insubordination ;  *  but  they  are  a  aniaO  alMiwiit 
by  the  side  of  the  Norlliitrn  barons,  who  had  never  boon  rmngid 
Against  the  king  Inifore.'  the  loyal  Lacies,  the  PerciM.  the  TeeeiM. 
the  BohuQa,  the  Stut«ville«,  the  Verse,  the  Vanxes,  and  the  If  oUoiM ; 
the  men  who  sprang  (ram  the  ohoaen  servanta  of  Henry  IL  and  bii 
moat  valued  ministera,  whose  deeoendanta  vera  the  strength  of  that 
great  Ejancastrian  party  which  maintained  the  spirit  of  faeeJom 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  barans  wbo  io- 
variably  led  and  were  followed  by  the  oomiuoni. 

Magna  Carta  ia,  then,  the  first  corporate  act  of  the  nation  tvmti 
to  the  sense  of  its  unity:  the  first  act  of  the  thrao  avtalaa  £»■ 
co^-e^ing  the  true  unenoHit  of  tbeir  interests  and  fliflkiiig  Ifaeir 
differences  under  the  pressure  of  the  oommon  enemy.  Thai  Iha 
historians  have  recorded  leuM  of  the  action  of  the  third  estate  it 
aooounted  for  by  the  (act  that  at  this  period  and  (roa  this  ftrioi  to 
the  Beformation  the  baronage  acts  as  advocate  lor  it ;  attd  thara  is 
as  yet  no  division  between  the  town  and  country  partial.  Bnl  the 
barons  oonld  not  ha\-e  done  what  they  did  withont  the  help  of  lb* 
people,  and  the  king  woald  not  have  been  so  halpleM  as  bs  was  fl 
he  oould.  OS  William  Riifus  and  Uenry  L  had  done,  han  mafa 
himself  strong  in  the  support  of  the  people  against  the  bstms.  Tbs 
effect  of  bis  fifteen  years  of  misrule  had  been  to  nndo  aQ  that  fa«J 
been  done  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  sinoe  the  tejgn  of  Baniy  I. ; 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  twelfth  eentury  in  England,  as  be  bad  dow 
in   the  oontinental  territories  of  his  bouse;  and  ihns  to  set  tbs 


qui  anno  prMarilo  rSKem  a*  in  ricta^ 
viatn  tronsiMt  Itnpedltnmt :  dioraten 
M  propter  Iittm  quo*  In  AdkII^  l>n«nl 
Don  debar*  r«itam  nln  regnuin  leqnl 
DM  ipaum  •tmlani  MVIaglo  jnvua  ' ; 
Wklt.  Cot.  II.  in.  Tha  canon  of 
Barnwell.  Indaed,  ntiwallj  ipaoki  of 
thsm  M  lbs  Nottbsm  pMtjr.  U.  il9, 
311  -.  Tranihiuabruil,  p.  S23 ;  Um 
JtBBols  of  DonatabU  sail  them 
KoraoMi.  pp.  40,  4S :  -UoelfniiMnlila 
dIvwaU  psrUbos  Ar(U*.  loman  ornna 
ta«n»i  Toeati  Ttiiiirms.'  Lib.  i»  InL 
Lnk- P'  901. 

■  w.  CoTtnt.  U.  13J>;  Ann.  Donn. 


4a.    Jolui.  It  b  «d4.  hod  ma«*  Ma 

many  bar.    8b«   metrM  ate  Mi 

draih  HnlMrt  d*  Banb. 

•  W.  OovML  U.  SSS. 

plttribns  till*  quot  tonaw  mt*  — 

marar*,'  Wall,  Ow.  0.  n»i  M.  Parta 

VaatM.  Um  Urfaa,  Um  lenh  el  Krw 

PattiM  and  Iba  BrMaa  ••(•  Xoc«Mn 
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nation  at  one  with  itself,  in  a  way  in  which  it  had  not  sinoe  the 
Conquest  realised  its  identity.  The  sentence  of  Bnnnymede  reversed 
the  sentence  of  Hastings. 

That  John  saw  what  he  was  doing  it  woold  he  rash  to  affirm :  it  ThtUnt 
cannot  be  said  that  even  Innocent  III.  foUy  realised  the  position  of  iMt£8ftir 
affairs ;  ^  bat  both  showed  an  instinctive  hostility  to  the  claims  of  the  uSS^m 
nation  which  forms  a  due  to  the  later  history.    John  attempted  to  ^^'^'^ 
divide  his  enemies  before  as  well  as  after  the  concession.    Now  he 
would  grant  the  liberties  of  the  church  if  the  clergy  would  detach  Jobntrto 
themselves  from  the  cause  of  the  barons.'    Now  he  would  treat  with  andfufii 
the  barons  in  the  idea  of  escaping  from  their  constitufional  demands 
by  purchasing  their  adhesion  with  the  gift  of  feudal  privileges.'    Now 
he  would  disarm  all  hostility  by  declaring  himself  a  omsader,  and 
involving  all  opponents  in  the  excommunication  resulting  from  his 
sacrosanctity.^    But  he  failed  in  each  plan,  and  the  bloodless  issue 
of  the  contest  proves,  if  there  were  need  of  proof,  the  unity  of  the 
nation  and  the  isolation  of  the  king.    Nor  has  he  the  credit  of 
accepting  the  terms  forced  upon  him  with  the  intention  of  observing 
them.    When  he  seals  the  charter  he  is  demanding  absolution  from 
his  undertaking,*  and  as  soon  as  he  has  concluded  the  reconciliation 
he  sets  to  work  to  destroy  those  whom  for  that  moment  he  might 
have  made  friends.    Nor  do  they  trust  him  any  more  than  he 


deserves.    Already  perhaps  they  saw  that  they  had  obtained  in  word  Tht  i 
more  than  they  could  secure  in  reality.    The  history  of  the  century  tvonir 
shows  that  it  was  so ;  the  very  men  who  had  won  the  constitutional  SlSSSftt 
articles  of  the  charter  were,  when  the  supreme  power  fell  into  their  ^^ 
own  hands,  unable  or  unwilling  to  ratify  them ;  and  it  was  only 
after  eighty  years  of  striving  that  they  became  permanently  a  part 
of  the  law,  in  the  hand  of  a  king  who  knew  how  to  keep  &dth,  and  m«m*^ 
who  saw  in  a  clearer  light  and  with  a  juster  precision  the  truth  of 
the  national  unity.    The  unity  which  the  barons  at  Bunnymede 
had  realised  as  against  the  king,  Edward,  not  without  a  struggle, 
but,  when  the  struggle  was  over,  with  a  firm  faith  and  righteous 
purpose,  crowned  by  the  adhesion  of  royalty  itself. 


wmtr 


>  John's  idea  of  the  pope  it  thoB 
interpreted  by  Matthew  Paris :  *  No- 
▼erat  autem  et  mnltiplioi  didioerat 
experientia,  qnod  papa  saper  omnes 
mortales  ambitiosuB  erat  et  Boperboi, 
pecnniflDqne  sititor  insatiabilis,  et  ad 
omnia  scelera  pro  praxniis  datii  Tel 
promissis  oereus  et  proclivus '  (p.  845). 

*  On  the  21 8t  Nov.  1214,  and  agian 
on  Jan.  26,  1216.  See  Blaokstone's 
remarks,  Charien,  Introdnotion,  p.  z. 

*  See  his  letter  of  May  10,  1216, 


Foad.L198. 

«  March  4,  1815,  Ann.  Theokeib. 
p.  61 ;  W.  Oct.  IL  819.  "Sliililnhoe 
mterpretabantar  alii,  diottites  eiim 
non  mtoito  pietatis  aot  tmoie  Ghriiti 
hoc  fteiue,  sed  ut  eot  a  propodto 
frandavet' 

*  '  Dam  h«e  agerenior/  Ann.  Dim- 
stapL  p.  48;  and  tee  at  greater  length 
the  stalemMit  of  the  oaaoo  ol  B«rn- 
weU;  W. Oct. ii. 888. 
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^  Joi 


THE  HISTORICAL  COLLECTlONa  OP 

The  popea  dow  hod  the  cboico  between  the  psopla  uid  the  kiagi 
&nd  threw  iu  their  lot  with  the  latter  in  &  vnt^  thftt  tBaeU  the 
history  of  En^Unil  to  th«  prosent  moment,  tlftd  thejtchoMa  to 
support  the  Li&rons  against  the  Crown,  the  oompliokUoDi  ot  th« 
nagn  of  Henry  III.  would  have  boon  avoided,  bat  then  Henry  IIL 
would  never  tuve  reignnl,  and  Engl&nd  might,  after  all  bar  ckrij 
glories  and  later  discipline,  have  shared  the  fate  of  Frui«e.  Tfaoi 
much  the  papal  alliance  did  for  John :  it  saved  the  throne  (or  hie 
son,  and  saved  the  eon's  throne  in  the  evil  days  in  which  the 
constitutional  straggle  was  renewed.  Rut  when  EdwanI  t.  found 
himself  in  the  position  in  which  he  chose  to  conquer  by  yuldlng, 
he  cast  to  the  winds  the  compact  in  which  his  fkUwr  mkI  gxmnd- 
talher  had  sought  Ihmr  strength.  The  papal  allianoe  had  -"'"*»■"'* 
the  Plantagenel  hold  on  England,  but  it  had  almost  deelroTad  ilt 
bold  on  thi)  English.  Edward,  too,  had  to  ohooM  belwotn  the  oanlinn- 
anceof  his  vassalageand his glorioiu status aaanatiooklking.  L'niilu 
John,  he  chose  the  latter,  to  the  enormoos  inemasc  of  hit  own  powot 
in  church  and  state,  and  to  that  adjustment  of  the  relations  hMWMO 
the  papacy  and  England  which  continued  to  the  Betonnalioa.  and 
which,  re«i  politioally,  without  mference  to  the  spiritual  gaostioDi. 
continue  in  the  direction  ot  tht-ir  course  to  the  present  ^J.  Tbe 
BtatnUaof  Pnitmunire  and  ?rovi«ors,  the  prindpla  of  wblefa  was, 
politically  speaking,  the  germ  of  tbe  ReformaUon,  (trowed  natWiaHy 
from  the  determination  of  1297.  Tbe  Soil  Cl^rieu  town  atands  lo 
tbe  Confirmation  of  Chart«trs  in  the  same  relation  as  tbe  rabnuHua 
of  Dover  stands  to  the  Great  Charter  itself.  The  first  dlasolnd  tba 
concordat  which  was  established  by  Pandult,  tba  saoond  orownad  lbs 
work  that  was  made  feasible  at  Runnymede. 

Innooout  III.  Iiad  no  successor  even  second  lo  himsslf.  II* 
would  not,  like  Honorius  III.,  have  attempted  the  ignoble  policy  of 
Bopporting  the  foreign  maloontenls  against  the  patriotie  mtnistita 
of  Henry  HI.  He  would  not  hare  deaoended  to  Ibe  aosdid  ton- 
trivances,  or  allowed  himself  lo  be  forced  into  the  aalf-dafsatiiig 
arbitrary  Inipotenco,  of  Grt^ry  tX.  He  would  not  bars  brokan  Iba 
heart  and  spirit  of  8.  Edmund,  or  connived  at  the  faJthlsw  ^jnaany 
of  Henry  III.,  or  the  eruelUea  of  CharlM  of  Anjoo,  Hot  woold  bi^ 
like  Itonitace  VIII.,  have  precipitated  a  orisia  that  tfaiww  tfaa  fafBoy 
into  exile,  and  opened  Uic  way  lo  the  gsDoral  dismption  o<  lb* 
Western  Church  at  the  Reformation.  But  be  would  not  bat*  basa 
able  in  all  probability  to  altar  tbe  result,  or  to  thwart  Iba  je^ef  of 
tradition.  Tbe  high  Hildebrandine  poUciy  woald  ban  aoogbl 
realisation  by  nobler  but  not  more  oflectivo  daviees ;  aod  with  n||atJ 
to  England,  only  a  king  like  Edward  I.  was  rcqaiiad  to  undo  wfaat 
John  bad  done,  aa  well  as  to  oomplata  what  he  and  laBoessil 
togatbar  bad  taUtA  lo  prerent 
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For  John  even  in  the  abject  humiliation  of  his  end  we  have  no  Jotod» 
word  of  pity  as  we  have  had  none  of  sympathy.  He  has  deserved 
none.  He  has  no  policy  of  either  aggression  or  defence.  We  do 
not  credit  him  with  a  deliberate  design  on  the  rights  of  his  people, 
simply  because  he  never  showed  the  consdonsness  of  any  rights 
they  had,  but  took  his  own  evil  way  in  contempt  of  law,  and  in  a 
wilful  ignoring  of  dangers  he  dared  not  face.  He  made  no  plans 
and  grasped  at  no  opportunities.  He  was  persistent  only  in  petty 
spite  and  greedy  of  easy  vengeance.  He  staked  eveiything  on  the 
object  of  the  moment  and  made  no  effort  to  avert  his  ruin  until  it 
was  consummated.  He  looked  neither  before  him  nor  behind  him, 
drew  as  little  from  experience  as  he  sacrificed  to  ezpedienpy,  or 
as  he  utilised  the  present  for  the  ends  of  the  future.  He  had  not 
sufficient  regard  for  virtue  to  make  him  play  the  hypooritey  and  lost 
even  the  little  defence  that  such  a  doak  gives  to  kings.  He  had 
neither  energy,  capacity,  nor  honesty;  he  availed  himself  neifbar 
of  the  help  of  those  who  had  common  interests,  nor  of  the  errors 
of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies.  He  met  honest  service 
with  contempt,  and  the  best  advice  with  the  treatment  due  to 
dangerous  conspiracy.  He  is  an  exception  to  the  dass  of  men  who 
are  well  hated  only  in  this,  that  none  even  pretended  to  love  him.  qcjS 
And  as  he  is  without  wisdom  for  himself,  he  has  no  care  for  his 
people ;  on  them,  the  weaker  and  more  innocent  the  better,  he  wreaks 
the  vengeance,  the  savage  vengeance,  that  the  stronger  and  less  inno« 
cent  have  provoked,^  as  if  burning  villages  and  slaying  peasants  was 
an  enjoyment  to  be  set  against  defeat  in  counoQ  and  disgrace  in  the 
field.  And  now  the  heart  that  was  obdurate  agamst  tiM  sufbrings 
of  the  people,  that  had  been  unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  tortured 
as  it  was  inexorable  to  the  prayers  of  friendship,  virtue^  and  sonow, 
is  broken  by  the  loss  of  his  treasure.'  And  he  who  had  defied 
God  by  word  and  deed  all  his  life,  sought  shelter  from  the  tenon 
with  which  superstition,  not  conscience,  had  inspired  him,  by  being 
buried  in  the  habit  of  a  monk :  a  posthumous  tribute  to  religioni 
which  he  had  believed  only  to  outrage.' 


*  This  is  a  marked  feature  in  John's 
prooeedings  both  in  hisFrenohwan 
and  in  the  cruel  meaenres  he  tdopled 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign :  lor  ex- 
ample he  bomt  Tours  most  wantonly 
in  1202  (B.  Goggeshall,  p.  211);  and 
Le  Mans  the  same  year :  oompare  his 
treatment  of  Rochester  in  1S16  (B. 
Coggeshall,  p.  262) ;  and  the  work  ol 
his  mercenaries  in  the  lens  (p.  854) : 
his  ravaging  of  Axholme  in  1216  (Wall. 
Cot.  ii.    281),   and  ol  Linoomshirs 


geneiaUy:  allvsstlSngimthtdnmi 
standard  at  Vnnohestort  be  fled  betas 
Lewis,  and  set  the  eity  on  flrs  In  Ibnr 
pIaoes:R.Cogassh*P*SM.  Instead  of 
relieting  Bochestsr,  '  perambnlabat 
terram  et  hiesndiis  ae  r^pinis  qius* 
eonqns  potaH  eonsampslt  * :  ib.  p.  900. 

'  '  Qua  Its  si  minima  osissraat  ad 
volun,*  Ann.  War.  S86;  tL  K.  Paris, 
p.  287. 

•  IftwailfMin'spmdiesy:  •iatsr 
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CHROmCLBS  OF  TilK  KBIONS  OF 


CHB0NICLB8  OP  THE  BEIGN8  OF    EDWARD  ) 
AND  EDWABD  n.    Vol.  I. 


[Thi  following  I*Tpftu?e  to  the  AnTiaUi  Ltmdtmietutt  htti  iha  A 
Paulini,  two  Vklukblp  ulthoritic*  for  the  reign*  of  Hdwkrd  1 
Edward  II.,  ooDtkiiu  much  that  Id  oI  intcreit.  Attontioa  I*  c*Il*d  li 
mixture  of  cccleaiiuticitJ  aai  ci^'U  nullum  wbieh  chaiser 
Annitla  Lvnilonimtei,  And  to  ihs  liiipri'Miona  ot  London  Uf*  M  b« 
derived  froia  Uip  AnnaUt  I'auUni.  The  Knlhor  of  the  l»lU!r  wm  pTMiWl 
at  E<lw»rd  TI.'s  coronation,  whirh  hi-  i)«i«criba*«iih  mlnnfpf .  B>  alao 
givM  evidence  to  prove  how  divided  political  fucbng  wm  in  Loodaa  to 
the  year  1821.  Biahop  Stubbe.  afUr  devoting  99  paffM  of  hb  PrwCao*  to 
an  examination  of  iImm  two  Aniutis,  coocluden  wllh  a  ikelch  of  (I)  a 
portion  ot  the  reign  of  Edwnrd  I.  and  0|  th«  raign  of  Edward  IL] 


BBSBBvma  [forths  I&ter  portion  of  this  oolleciioo]  onrn 
.  more  important  crises  of  the  reign  of  Bdwud  IL,  I  wil 
remaining  pag«fl  of  this  introduotion  to  the  elncaiUtiaa,  i 
more  euy  b^  the  documents  kcciinmlfttwl  <>(  lBt«  yMrt,  ot  two  of  Ik* 
sabordinate  incidente  of  a  period  fiauiicbt  with  great  iaanai  to  '^if'Hr 
liberty.  Of  these  the  first  will  be  the  final  straggk  ol  Bdwaid  L 
with  Archbishop  Wincbelsejr ;  the  Becond,  the  abortin  atkanpl  ol  Iha 
lAnoaater  party  to  wi«Bt  the  supremo  powv  from  IiaUta  Hid 
Uortimar  at  the  opening  of  the  raign  of  Edward  m. 

To  the  etndent  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  vrarj  diflkoUy  tal 
embarraaament  under  which  the  king  laboured  imna  to  anbaMi 
ths  gnatneas  of  the  man  who  with  sach  diawfaadia  tm  bis  acrtm^ 
oonld  do  so  much.  There  am,  ol  coume,  erourgenclaa  ami  ooatJianMidaa 
which  help  lo  draw  out  the  strong  pointa  of  the  ohaffietor  of  a  rakr ; 
nch  are  ths  nigsnoiee  of  national  dofenc*.  the  oseewitisaof  pnUtieal 
nooncilia^oo,  the  reconstruction  of  shattered  invtilnlinna.  BbI 
B«iwanrs  difficulties  w«ra  of  a  much  mum  trying.  pKnalntiag,  aad 
homely  character.  He  was  thniugkmt  hi*  reign  deap^  in  dabl.  uri, 
in  every  section  of  bis  goTenimcni.  hampered  by  oppoattion  bom  lb* 
leading  pndat«a  of  his  time.  Pnrwonally  ho  was  vary  eeononioal  attl 
truly  devout.    He  inhmtod  fn<m  his  father  a  povar^whiofa  his  own 
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obligations,  incurred  during  ihe  Crusade,  increased  into  a  li&long 
burden;  and  he  inherited  from  his  father  certain  eodesiastioal 
traditions  which  he  found  it  indeed  more  eacfy  to  break  through 
than  it  was  to  pay  his  debts,  but  which  in  their  results  and  in  com- 
bination with  his  debts  have  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  colour  of 
his  reign,  his  popularity  whilst  he  lived,  and  the  reputation  which  he 
left  behind  him.  Setting  aside  his  treatment  of  the  Scots,  which 
may,  of  course,  be  read  in  two  ways,  all  the  events  of  the  reign  which 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  events  of  such  a  king's  reign  are  attributable 
to  these  two  causes,  separately  or  conjointly.  From  the  very  day 
of  his  accession  Edward  was  financially  in  the  hands  of  the  Lombard 
bankers ;  hence  arose,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  ^JJj^jJf 
managing  the  city  of  London ;  hence  came  also  the  financial  mis-  pwNmiMy 


chief  which  followed  the  banishment  of  the  Jews;  and  hence  an 
accumulation  of  popular  discontent,  which  showed  itself,  in  the  king's 
lifetime,  by  opposition  to  his  mercantile  policy,  and,  after  his  death, 
supplied  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  overthow  of  his  son. 
But  more  than  this :  Edward's  pecuniary  exigencies  forced  him  to 
the  invention  or  development  of  a  great  system  of  customs  duties,  in 
the  collection  of  which  he  had  to  employ  foreign  ageniB,  and  to 
an  amount  of  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  see  of  Borne  which 
imperilled  his  independence  as  a  king,  and  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  independent  ecclssiastical  instincts  of  his  people. 

It  had  rarely  happened  in  English  history  that  a  strong  king  ooIimi- 
and  a  strong  primate  had  ruled  together  or  in  anything  but  rivalry,  ttwtyid^ 
The  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  inheriting  a  very  special  preponder-  Jl^j^S* 
ance  in  England  from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  had  been  rather 
joint  rulers  than  subjects  until  the  Conqueet,  and  since  the  Conquest 
the  relations  of  the  heads  in  church  and  state  had  always  been 
somewhat  strained.  William  I.  and  Lanfranc,  both  foreigners,  and 
men  of  high  intellect  and  policy,  had  worked  together ;  but  since 
that  time,  except  where  a  weak  khig  had  strong  archbishops  or  weak 
archbishops  had  a  strong  king,  there  had  been  scant  peace  between 
church  and  state.  Ansekn  had  had  to  fight  against  William  Bufns 
and  Henry  I.,  Becket  against  Henry  IL,  Langton  against  John.  All 
these  were  strong  men  in  their  way,  but  the  weak  Theobald  had 
had  his  struggle  with  the  weak  Stephen,  and  the  weak  Edmund 
with  the  weaker  Henry  lU.  In  general  it  had  happened  that  the 
ecclesiastical  interest  had  coincided  with  the  interest  of  popular 
liberty,  but  sometimes  that  coincidence  had  been  the  result  of  a 
common  determination  to  resist  those  measures  of  strong  government 
which  were  necessary  for  national  consolidation.  So  it  had  been  in  UimvAJL 
the  great  Becket  quarrel,  and  so  it  was  in  a  less  degree  and  with  less  Mihofi 
calamitous  results  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L    ArehUshpp  Yfmdbdmj 
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was  prob&bly  the  ableat  man  who  had  sat  at  C*iilart>iirT  mam 
I*tigtoa,  aoA  his  predeoeuor  Peckham,  of  whom  tbo  aam*  might  ba 
■aid,  bad  borne  part  of  the  burden  of  th«  atruggle  befon  bim. 
Peckbam,  however,  although  a  papal  nominee  in  oj^xMitioo  to  llw 
king's  choice,  and  a  bold  and  indapend«nt  politidan,  had  ovw 
oome  into  personal  anlagooism  with  Edward.  Ha  had  baeo  obligrf 
to  aubmlt  hia  oonciliar  proceedings  to  tbe  king's  flat ;  ha  had  baan 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  aggressive  attitude  in  the  paUiealtoo 
of  the  charters,  to  acquiesce  in  an  unprDoedonled 
eocleaiaetioal  taxatimi,  and  tii  hk^m  Id  the  Umilattan  of  a 
aoquisitivcness  in  the  statute  De  religicaU,  and  of  i 
L  jurisdiction  in  the  It^islatiun  of  the  Circumtptcte  agatU.  But  with 
I  the  single  exception  of  the  episode  of  the  charters  he  bad  not  aet 
himself  up  as  a  seoular  champiou.  Wincbuliioy,  on  the  oth«r  band, 
either  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  baronial  oppomtioo,  ur  b; 
playini^  into  tbe  hands  of  the  discontented  earls  had  practieallj  OMI 
niveil  nt  the  ^reat  humiliation)!  of  fidward'ji  cantvr.  Although  b* 
was  an  English  priest  and  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  attbooffa  b« 
attained  tbe  prinuicy  by  a  tree  election  and  with  the  full  aftMBHOI 
of  all  the  competing  parties,  who  so  very  seldom  could  agna  oa  mA 
a  point,  he  was  from  the  uiuiiient  of  his  promotioD  in  oppoattlatt. 
1  Personally  be  disliked  tbe  king's  ministerial  biabopa,  om  of  i^am, 
Walter  de  Langton,  was  his  political  rit-al  and  enemy  ae  long  ae  ht 
lived  :  and,  althougb  Edwonl  and  he  must  bar*  eatartalmd  aniM 
'  leepect  tor  one  another,  it  was  never  such  aa  raaoheJ  tbe  aeawiia  ol 
I  personal  friendabip.  Consecrated  in  1294,  WinobelMjr  eroweJ  the 
Bubioon  in  1296,  when,  relying  on  tbe  papal  Bull  CUrieit  fincoa,  be 
refused  to  help  the  king  with  money ;  in  1897  be  leagued  with  lbs 
earls  in  forcing  the  king  to  confirm  tbe  chartete.  and  id  1801  hi 
finally  cut  off  all  chanoue  of  fatiin<  co-operation  bj  bfa  eoDdoot  bi 
the  parliament  of  Lincoln.  In  each  of  ibeae  oaaea  bia  eoadact  wa( 
capable  of  an  easy  defence,  and  the  king's  poUcy  wee  tanabU  ooljF  oa 
thi:  ground  of  bitter  necessity,  but  it  is  clear  that  Edward  aaw  in  lbs 
archbishop's  behaviour  more  than  mere  official  or  politieal  ( 
tion ;  he  felt  the  trtsatment.  which  be  bad  not  des 
insult ;  and  the  great  king  was  unquestionably  a  good  batar.  For 
the  poUUoal  manaiuvre  by  which,  in  the  Lincoln  f^rliaiwent,  he  bail 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  have  his  minister  impeacbed  and  bis  own 
honour  doubted,  be  never  forgave  the  archbiabop.  But  for  a  liaw 
both  parliee  bad  to  deal  with  a  pope  who  wu  dUHeult  lo  minigi 
Boniiaoe  VIII.,  with  all  his  faults,  woe  incapable  of  lienmnlin  e 
political  tool,  and  he  was  quite  capable  on  oocaaJon  ol  aeliaf  op  In 
his  great  idea  of  his  office;  both  sides  in  the  [*— *— T  stn||k 
woiu-d  on    his  decision.     luimttdiaUdy  after    the    parliameu  o( 
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Linooln  we  find  Winchelsey's  agents  at  the  Boman  court  urging 
bitter  accusations  of  persond  depravity  against  Langton,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  archbishop  himself  was  subjected,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  piece  of  petty  persecution  at  which  the  king  must  have  con- 
nived, in  the  matter  of  Theobald  of  Bar ;  ^  but  in  the  end  the  pope 
acquitted  Langton  and  absolved  Winchelsey.    This  part  of  the  ^^^^ 
quarrel  ended  in  1802,  and  the  same  year,  by  usurping  the  appoint-  omt  to  ase 
ments  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Norwich,  the  pope  showed  both 
the  great  litigants  that  it  was  unwise  to  recognise  in  him  too  un- 
reservedly the  supreme  authority  that  he  claimed.    Boniface  VHI. 
met  his  calamitous  doom  in  1808,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
year  Edward  was  fully  employed  in  Scotland.    Benedict  XI.  was  not  ]^q]^^^ 
strong  enough,  and  did  not  reign  long  enough,  to  interfere  much  in  ^  Petonrb 
England  ;  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  do  we  come  upon  traces  of 
his  action.    I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  attempt  which  he 
made  through  Gerard  de  Petoraria  to  collect  a  tenth  which  Boniface 
had  made  over  to  the  king.^    That  attempt  was  peremptorily  foiled 
by  Edward,  but  not  finally  dealt  with  until  the  pope  was  dead; 
Benedict  died  on  the  6th  of  July ;  the  order  for  the  arrest  of  Gerard  ^JJ^^* 
is  dated  on  the  5th  of  July,  but  he  was  not  sent  about  his  business  de  Petonru 
until  the  10th  of  December,  1804.    In  the  preceding  April  the  pope 
had  written  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  directing  him  to  appoint  the 
bishop  of  Byblus  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham,  a  proposition  which 
was  rejected  by  the  king  in  the  next  parliament,^  as  prejudicial  to 
himself  and   his  royal  crown.    Other  cases  of  interference  with 
patronage  might  be  found.    Edward  himself  never  hesitated  to  use  Benediot't 
the  papal  influence  for  his  own  purposes  ;  in  the  interregnum  that  Bosumdjuid 
followed  the  death  of  Benedict,  he  is  found  writing  to  Rome  ooJSn£oe 
advocating  the  archbishop  of  York's  claim  to  carry  his  cross  erect  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,^  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  one  in 
which  Winchelsey  was  specially  susceptible  ;  and  there  are  letters  of 
the  same  date,  in  which  he  undertakes  not  to  write  to  the  Curia  in 
opposition  to  appeals  which  had  been  carried  there  against  the 
decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  at  home;^  but,  although, 
perhaps  as  a  political  necessity,  he  had  to  counteract  the  aggressive 
pretensions  of  his  own  bishops  more  frequently  than  those  of  the 
popes,  be  took  advantage  of  the  vacancy  in  the  popedom  to  press 
through  his  parliament  of  April  1805  an  act  which  forbade  the  ^^^^ 
export  of  money  from  the  alien  monasteries.®    This  act,  which  was  export  o( 
no  doubt  aimed  partly  at  the  papal  collectors,  did  not  apparently  «iin  i 

tflriM 

»  See  vol.  in  R.  S.  p.  xxxv.  *  Foedera,  i.  969. 

*  Ibid.  p.  xxxvii.  »  Prynne,  Records,  iii.  1041. 

'  Foedera,    i.    969,970;  Prynne.  •  Statutes  of  the  Realm.  I.  150, 

Records,  iii.  1059. 
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wbo  refused  to  follow  John  to  Poictou  in  1218.  Trae,  John  had 
anitoA  every  tort  of  hoetUily  agaioat  himMlf :  then  u  G«offra/  it 
M&ndevUlo,  the  son  of  Gtoffny  Fiu  Peter  uid  huahuid  of  the  klng'i 
dirorood  wife ; '  Giles  do  Bnuoae,  biibop  of  Hereford,  who  had  the 
cruel  wrongs  of  his  familj  to  Kvonge ;  there  it  the  «u1  of  Clare,  who 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  b&d  nuunbuned  an  atlitode  <i 
•uBpicion ;  Btgod  and  Mowbray  and  Anmale,  the  bereditarf  rapn- 
sentativM  of  feudal  inaubordi nation  ;  *  but  they  are  a  noaU  alanaot 
by  the  side  of  the  Northern  barons,  who  had  new  been  ruiffd 
AjTainst  tbe  king  beton/  tho  l»3nkl  Laciot,  the  Parclaa,  the  Viadau, 
[be  nohiina,  tUo  Stulevilles,  the  Verea,  the  Vanue,  and  tha  UalloM; 
the  men  who  sprang  from  the  ofaosen  semnta  of  Hanry  tL  and  Ui 
most  valued  ministers,  whoae  dosoendante  were  tha  itraogth  of  thai 
great  Lancastrian  party  whioh  maintained  the  eplrit  of  (raedoa 
iu  tbo  darkest  days  of  tlin  fourleenth  century  ;  the  barons  who  tn* 
variably  led  and  wore  followKl  by  the  coiuiiionii. 

Magna  Carta  i*,  thi<Ji,  the  first  corporate  act  of  the  naUon  mtmd 
to  the  Bense  of  its  unity ;  tbe  ftnt  act  of  the  three  estotai  &• 
oovaring  the  true  oneness  of  th^  intereflta  and  ainkiiig  Ibalr 
differenoea  ooder  the  pressure  of  the  eommon  tneay.  That  tha 
historians  ha^ie  rscordod  less  of  the  action  of  tbe  third  oatalt  ii 
aocouBted  for  by  the  tact  that  at  this  period  and  fnm  Mm  period  to 
the  Boformation  tbe  baronage  acts  as  advoute  for  it ;  and  than  !■ 
aa  yet  no  division  between  tbe  town  and  country  partiea.  Bnt  Iba 
barons  oould  not  have  done  what  they  did  without  the  bolp  of  Ilia 
people,  and  the  king  would  nn(  hnve  been  so  betpteas  aa  ha  WH  if 
he  oould,  as  William  Eufua  and  Henry  I.  bad  dona,  h«««  made 
himself  strong  in  tbe  support  of  the  peo[de  against  tbe  bamss.  The 
effect  at  his  AftMjn  years  of  mlanilo  bad  been  to  nndo  all  that  bad 
been  done  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  ainoa  tha  raign  of  Henry  I. ; 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  twelfth  century  in  England,  aa  be  had  doM 
in  tbe  oontinental  territories  of  hit  hauNe;  aid  tbnt  to  sat  tbe 


n  Vie 


rto  r«m 
flan  trsaslrat  Inpadlaniiil :  dicwntra 
N  propter  Ihtm  qvai  la  AnttUa  wnniil 
non  d«b«r«  i«stni  titm  racnum  Mqnl 
OM  Ipsnm  toatam  (oalacio  Ja*u«  ' : 
Well.  Oof.  U.  917.  Tlw  oanon  ol 
all;  ipcaki  of 
OMtT.  11. 

ttl  1  Traubumhraiit.  ,  _ . 
Annal*  ol  Dunrtabb  sail  than 
NonnM,m.U.  U;  -UealhiUwntd* 
4it«nii  patiibot  kaifim,  t 
tnennt  voeati  N 


ti.  John,  UUm 
mur;  hut.  Ska 
dektb  Babsrt  it  B 

•   W.  OOTMt.  IL 


pltuibui  ftlil*  met  k  _ 

nwnM.-  Wait  Oor.  i.  t»:  M.  hila. 
p.  354.  ThfTMeUa.thaamaTm^Me 
Vuma,  tha  Ladaa,  lb*  knii  ■!  Km 
ukI  UQvaUi.«en  M  llBrth— hsMi 
riaan  by  «he  sarriea  af  Hi/  U- :  Aa 
Pivojn  and  ib«  Braaaaw  -   "    " 
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nation  at  one  with  itself,  in  a  way  in  whioh  it  had  not  since  the 
Conquest  realised  its  identity.  The  sentence  of  Runnymede  reversed 
the  sentence  of  Hastings. 

That  John  saw  what  he  was  doing  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  :  it  The  king 
cannot  be  said  that  even  Innocent  III.  fully  realised  the  position  of  instiDctireiy 
affairs  ;  ^  but  both  showed  an  instinctive  hostility  to  the  claims  of  the  m^  mi 
nation  which  forms  a  clue  to  the  later  history.     John  attempted  to  ^**^^" 
divide  his  enemies  before  as  well  as  after  the  concession.    Now  he 
would  grant  the  liberties  of  the  church  if  the  clergy  would  detach  John  trie« 
themselves  from  the  cause  of  the  barons.'    Now  he  would  treat  with  and  faiu 
the  barons  in  the  idea  of  escaping  from  their  constitufional  demands 
by  purchasing  their  adhesion  with  the  gift  of  feudal  privileges.^     Now 
he  would  disarm  all  hostility  by  declaring  himself  a  crusader,  and 
involving  all  opponents  in  the  excommunication  resulting  from  his 
s:icrosanctity.^     But  he  failed  in  each  plan,  and  the  bloodless  issue 
of  the  contest  proves,  if  there  were  need  of  proof,  the  unity  of  the 
nation  and  the  isolation  of  the  king.     Nor  has  he  the  credit  of 
accepting  the  terms  forced  upon  him  with  the  intention  of  observing 
them.     When  he  seals  the  charter  he  is  demanding  absolution  from 
his  undertaking,^  and  as  soon  as  he  has  concluded  the  reconciliation 
he  sets  to  work  to  destroy  those  whom  for  that  moment  he  might 
have  made  friends.    Nor  do  they  trust  him  any  more  than  he 
deserves.     Already  perhaps  they  saw  that  they  had  obtained  in  word  The  beneflu 
more  than  they  could  secure  in  reality.     The  history  of  the  century  ter  onir 
shows  that  it  was  so  ;  the  very  men  who  had  won  the  constitutional  S^'^S^t 
articles  of  the  charter  were,  when  the  supreme  power  fell  into  their  *"' 
own  hands,  unable  or  unwilling  to  ratify  them ;  and  it  was  only 
after  eighty  years  of  striving  that  they  became  permanently  a  part 
of  the  law,  in  the  hand  of  a  king  who  knew  how  to  keep  faith,  and  Bdward  the 
who  saw  in  a  clearer  light  and  with  a  juster  precision  the  truth  of  teciix«< 
the  national  unity.     The  unity  which  the  barons  at  Runnymede    ^^ 
had  realised  as  against  the  king,  Edward,  not  without  a  struggle, 
but,  when  the  struggle  was  over,  with  a  firm  faith  and  righteous 
purpose,  crowned  by  the  adhesion  of  royalty  itself. 


'  John's  idea  of  the  pope  is  thus 
interpreted  by  Matthew  Paris :  *  No- 
verat  autem  et  multiplioi  didioerat 
experientia,  qaod  papa  super  omnes 
mortales  ambitiosus  erat  et  superbus, 
pecuni8Bqae  sititor  insatiabilis,  et  ad 
omnia  scelera  pro  prsDmiis  datis  vel 
promissiR  cereaset  proclivus'  (p.  245). 

'  On  the  2l8t  Nov.  1214,  and  again 
on  Jan.  25,  1215.  See  Blaokstone's 
remarks,  Charters,  Introduction,  p.  x. 

'  See  his  letter  of  May  10,   1215, 


Feed.  i.  128. 

*  March  4,  1215,  Ann.  Theokesb. 
p.  61 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  219.  «  SiniBtre  hoc 
interpretabantur  alii,  dicentes  emn 
non  intuitu  pietatis  aut  amore  Christi 
hoc  fecisse,  sed  ut  eos  a  propoeito 
fraudaret.' 

*  *  Dum  hao  agerentur,'  Ann.  Dun- 
stapl.  p.  48 ;  and  see  at  greater  length 
the  statement  of  the  canon  of  Barn- 
weU  ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  222. 
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Tlw  popos  now  had  the  choice  between  the  pM^le  uid  Um  Uag, 
and  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Utter  in  a  wkjr  that  kSkM  Dm 
history  of  EngUnd  to  the  present  moment.  Uftd  tfaqr  eboan  to 
support  the  borons  agiuost  the  Crown,  the  onmpUoitiotui  ol  th* 
reign  ot  Henry  HL  would  have  been  Avoided,  but  then  Huuj  III. 
would  never  have  reigned,  and  England  might,  alter  all  bar  ckilj 
glories  and  later  discipline,  have  abared  the  fate  d(  Crmnoa.  That 
much  the  papal  alltanc«  did  for  John :  it  savul  the  throno  lor  hi* 
son,  and  saved  the  bod's  throne  in  the  «vil  days  in  wbiefa  tlia 
constitntional  stniggle  was  renewed.  But  when  Edwud  t.  dmnd 
himself  in  the  position  in  which  he  obese  to  Qonqoer  by  jiAldiag, 
be  cast  to  the  winds  the  compact  in  which  his  tatbor  and  grutd- 
father  had  sought  their  strength.  The  papal  allianoe  bad  maintUDad 
the  Plantagenet  hold  on  England,  but  it  had  almoat  deatroyad  ita 
hold  on  the  English.  Edwanl,  too,  bad  to  chooao  betwaan  the  continn- 
anoe  of  bis  vasaabge  and  bis  Klorious  status  aa  a  national  long.  Unlilta 
John,  he  chose  the  latter,  to  the  enormouu  iacrcaie  o(  hia  own  poww 
in  cburcb  and  state,  and  to  that  adjustment  of  the  rdatioaB  batwved 
the  papacy  and  England  which  continued  to  the  BaformatioB,  and 
which,  read  politically,  without  rcfaranoe  to  the  spiritual  qoaMicNBa. 
continue  in  the  direction  ot  theii  course  to  the  prvaaot  day.  Tba 
statutes  of  Prw munire  and  Provisors,  lbs  prindpk  of  which  araa, 
politicikUy  speaking,  the  germ  of  the  RafonnaUon,  tollowei!  oatoally 
from  the  determination  ot  1297.  The  Boll  CterieU  iowos  •taada  la 
the  Confirmation  of  Chartora  In  the  same  relation  as  tba  iiiiliwiMJiiii 
of  Dover  stands  to  the  Great  Charier  itself.  The  ftrst  diaaohad  tfa* 
ooncordat  which  waa  aslabUahed  by  Pandulf,  lb*  woood  aownad  Ibt 
work  that  was  made  feasible  at  Bonnymade. 

Innocent  III.  had  nu  sueoaeaor  even  woood  to  hJmaolf.  Ua 
would  not,  hke  Uonoriua  III.,  bare  attemplad  iba  ijtnoUa  policy  U 
supporting  the  foreign  m«loont«at«  against  the  patriolie  niiniiWa 
of  Henry  HI.  Ho  wonld  not  have  doaeaadod  to  tfaa  aocdid  m»- 
trlvanoM,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  bnoed  into  tha  salf  Halariiii 
arbitrary  impotence,  of  Gregory  IX.  He  would  not  hara  brokaa  Iba 
heart  and  spirit  of  H.  Edmund,  or  connived  at  tha  faitblsw  tyimoDy 
of  Henry  III.,  or  the  enieltiea  of  Cbarlea  of  Anjoo.  Nor  wooU  bs. 
like  Itonitaoo  VIIL,  have  precipitated  a  oriaia  that  throw  tba  pafacy 
into  exile,  and  opened  the  way  to  tba  ganaral  diiraptkm  ot  tba 
Wostem  Chureh  at  the  Beformalton.  But  ha  wonld  not  ban  ban 
able  in  all  probability  to  alter  the  roault,  or  to  thwart  Iho  polky  »i 
Indition.  The  high  Hlldebrandine  policy  wonld  hftva  ooo^ 
realisation  by  nobler  but  not  more  efTeotive  dovieoa ;  and  with  npari 
to  England,  only  a  king  like  Edward  t.  was  reqnind  lo  oado  wtet 
John  bad  done,  aa  well  aa  to  oomplota  what  ha  and  laaoonl 
togetbar  had  failed  to  prevenL 
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For  John  even  in  the  abject  humiliation  of  his  end  we  have  no  Jotod» 
word  of  pity  as  we  have  had  none  of  sympathy.  He  has  deserved 
none.  He  has  no  policy  of  either  aggression  or  defence.  We  do 
not  credit  him  with  a  deliberate  design  on  the  rights  of  his  people, 
simply  because  he  never  showed  the  consdonsness  of  any  rights 
they  had,  but  took  his  own  evil  way  in  contempt  of  law,  and  in  a 
wilful  ignoring  of  dangers  he  dared  not  face.  He  made  no  j^ans 
and  grasped  at  no  opportunities.  He  was  persistent  only  in  petty 
spite  and  greedy  of  easy  vengeance.  He  staked  everything  on  the 
object  of  the  moment  and  made  no  effort  to  avert  his  ruin  until  it 
was  consummated.  He  looked  neither  before  him  nor  behind  him, 
drew  as  little  from  experience  as  he  sacrificed  to  ezpedienoy»  or 
as  he  utilised  the  present  for  the  ends  of  the  future.  He  had  not 
sufficient  regard  for  virtue  to  make  him  play  the  hypooritei  and  lost 
even  the  little  defence  that  such  a  doak  gives  to  kings.  He  had 
neither  energy,  capacity,  nor  honesty;  he  availed  himself  neifbar 
of  the  help  of  those  who  had  common  interests,  nor  of  the  errors 
of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies.  He  met  honest  service 
with  contempt,  and  the  best  advice  with  the  treatment  due  to 
dangerous  conspiracy.  He  is  an  exception  to  the  dass  of  men  who 
are  well  hated  only  in  this,  that  none  even  pretended  to  love  him.  qcjS 
And  as  he  is  without  wisdom  for  himself,  hd  has  no  care  for  his 
people ;  on  them,  the  weaker  and  more  innocent  the  better,  he  wreaks 
the  vengeance,  the  savage  vengeance,  that  the  stronger  and  less  inno« 
cent  have  provoked,^  as  if  burning  villages  and  slaying  peasants  was 
an  enjoyment  to  be  set  against  defeat  in  oounoQ  and  disgrace  in  the 
field.  And  now  the  heart  that  was  obdurate  agamst  the  sufbrugs 
of  the  people,  that  had  been  unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  tortured 
as  it  was  inexorable  to  the  prayers  of  friendship,  virtue^  and  sonow, 
is  broken  by  the  loss  of  his  treasure.'  And  he  who  had  defied 
God  by  word  and  deed  all  his  life,  sought  shelter  from  the  tenon 
with  which  superstition,  not  consdence,  had  inspired  him,  by  being 
buried  in  the  habit  of  a  monk :  a  posthumous  tribute  to  religion^ 
which  he  had  believed  only  to  outrage.' 


MlA 


'  This  is  a  marked  featan  in  John's 
prooeedings  both  in  hit  French  wan 
and  in  the  cruel  measores  he  adopted 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign :  lor  ex- 
ample he  burnt  Tours  most  wantonlj 
in  1202  (B.  GoggeshaU,  p.  311) ;  and 
Le  Mans  the  same  year :  compare  his 
treatment  of  Bocheiter  in  1S16  (B. 
Coggeshall,  p.  262) ;  and  the  ivork  of 
his  mercenaries  in  the  lens  (p.  S54) : 
his  ravaging  of  Azholme  in  1216  (Watt 
Cot.  ii.    281),   and  of  Linodmahiie 


gensialhr:  aflvsittSiigimthtdzami 
standard  at  V^nohestcr,  be  fledbetot 
Lewis,  and  ict  the  d^  on  Are  in  Ibur 
pIaoea:R.CoeMsh  p.S5a.  Insttadol 
ittlie?ing  BoShester,  <  perambolabat 
terram  el  fnesndiii  ae  r^pinis  qius- 
oonqns  potnil  eonsompsit ' :  ib.  p.  909. 

'  '  Qiua  lee  ai  minima  oessiraat  ad 
volom,'  ^nn.  Wav.  S66;  et  IL  Piuris, 
p.  287. 

•  ItwMltalitt'spmdMsy:  *in%m 


rHROTncT.»i  or  the  rbions  of 


CHB0NICLE8  OF  THE  KEIONS  OF   EDWABD  '. 
AND  EDWABD  n.    Vol.  I. 


[Tub  following  Preface  to  Ifan  AnnaUt  Lond<mi^tUM  kud  ih*  Annmtm 
Pavlini,  two  valiikbl*  «nthoritiM  (or  tfas  raigtu  ot  Edw«rd  L  aaA 
Edward  II.,  conl&iiu  inuob  that  i*  ol  intcj-Ml.  AUanlion  U  c*U«d  lo  lh« 
miitura  of  cccleaiutickl  Mid  eivil  mattori  whicfa  cfaMScUritM  ik* 
Anntiiet  LimtUmimtei,  &nd  U>  tiin  liujircMluRB  of  London  lU*  la  Im 
derived  (ram  tlie  AnnaU*  Faulint.  Tbn  »nthorof  tfaa  iMtor  waa  pnaaal 
Hi  Bdwftrd  II. '■  coruimtion,  whirh  he  <le«mb«*wiUi  mlnuiBiwM.  Ho  aka 
give*  evidence  to  prove  how  divided  poliUckl  (eeliiiB  wu  in  Lanlon  tal 
the  yen  18-21.  Bubop  Stubb«,  afUr  dnvotinK  W  pagM  of  kU  Pnhca  la 
ui  eiunioKtlon  o(  these  two  Aiu»tB,  conoludo  with  m  tkalch  at  tl(  • 
[KiTtion  ol  tba  reign  of  Edwud  I.  And  &}  tb*  reign  of  Edwurd  U.J 


BKfiEitviKO  [for  the  Ikter  portion  of  thii  coUsction]  our  mia«  o(  Ifak 
moro  iiuportant  criaM  of  the  reign  of  £<lw»nl  IL,  I  will  demtm  Uw 
nmaintng  psges  of  tim  introdaotion  to  the  elncitUtion,  niHfand 
Bore  eu;  hj  iba  dooninantauoumuUtvd  ot  Ulu  jniftra,  of  tmof  ite 
snbardinate  incidosta  of  a  period  fraught  with  great  isauM  lo  Eaotak 
libor^.  Of  tbeae  the  first  will  be  tha  final  •tmggl*  of  Edwwd  L 
with  Archbishop  Winchelsej  :  the  aeoond,  tbo  abortive  aUampt  at  Iha 
lADcaater  party  to  wrest  the  snprume  powv  {nfa  Ifldhall*  «od 
Morlimar  at  the  openiBg  of  the  nuKU  of  Edward  HI. 

To  the  student  of  thu  reign  of  Edward  L  vntj  diJBeally  nd 
ambarnwaiuunt  under  which  the  king  Ubourad  aerraa  to  ankaM* 
the  gt«;tneas  of  the  man  who  with  euch  dnvliackR  iiD  hia  aalMtf 
eoulil  do  so  much.  Tborearv,ofouar«e,aiiMrf(oneiaauidooiittii||«Mk» 
which  help  tu  draw  out  the  strong  potnta  of  tba  ohMaaUr  of  m  nkr; 
such  are  the  exigenoiefl  of  national  dofaoca.  tha  naeaatitiaa  of  politini 
rooondliation,  tha  reoooatruotion  of  ahatlend  inatitn^nL  Bal 
Edward's  diffionltiea  wem  of  a  much  murv  trying,  punatntiiig,  aal 
homdj)  character.  Ha  was  thronghnut  his  raign  doeplj  in  debt,  urf. 
ia  evary  aeotlon  of  hia  govemmeiit,  hamperad  bj  opfio^tlofi  from  Ifaa 
leading  pralatM  of  hia  time.  Penxinally  bewaa  vaiyaeoainUMl  and 
truly  devoDt.     Ho  inherited  frtun  bis  (atltar  a  povirtywhieb  bia  »WB 
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obligations,  inoorred  during  ihe  GroBade,  inoreased  into  a  lifelong 
bnrden;  and  he  inherited  from  his  father  certain  eodesiaetioal 
traditions  whioh  he  found  it  indeed  more  eacfy  to  break  through 
than  it  was  to  pay  his  debts,  but  which  in  their  results  and  in  com- 
bination with  his  debts  have  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  colour  of 
his  reign,  his  popularity  whilst  he  lived,  and  the  reputation  which  he 
left  behind  him.  Setting  aside  his  treatment  of  the  Scots,  which 
may,  of  course,  be  read  in  two  ways,  all  the  events  of  the  reign  which 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  events  of  such  a  king's  reign  are  attributable 
to  these  two  causes,  separately  or  conjointly.  From  the  very  day 
of  his  accession  Edward  was  financially  in  the  hands  of  the  Lombard 
bankers ;  hence  arose,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  ^JJj^^ 
managing  the  city  of  London ;  hence  came  also  the  financial  mis- 


chief which  followed  the  banishment  of  the  Jews;  and  hence  an 
accumulation  of  popular  discontent,  which  showed  itself,  in  the  king's 
lifetime,  by  opposition  to  his  mercantile  policy,  and,  after  his  death, 
supplied  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  overthow  of  his  son. 
But  more  than  this :  Edward's  pecuniary  exigencies  forced  him  to 
the  invention  or  development  of  a  great  system  of  customs  duties,  in 
the  collection  of  which  he  had  to  employ  foreign  agents,  and  to 
an  amount  of  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  see  of  Borne  which 
imperilled  his  independence  as  a  king,  and  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  independent  ecclesiastieal  instincts  of  his  people. 

It  had  rarely  happened  in  English  history  that  a  strong  king  oqjimj- 
and  a  strong  primate  had  ruled  together  or  in  anything  but  rivalry. 
The  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  inheriting  a  very  special  preponder- 
ance in  England  from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  had  been  rather 
joint  rulers  than  subjects  untU  the  Oonqueet,  and  since  the  Conquest 
the  relations  of  the  heads  in  church  and  state  had  always  been 
somewhat  strained.  William  L  and  Lanfranc,  both  foreigners,  and 
men  of  high  intellect  and  policy,  had  worked  together ;  but  since 
that  time,  except  where  a  weak  king  had  strong  archbishops  or  weak 
archbishops  had  a  strong  king,  there  had  been  scant  peace  between 
church  and  state.  Ansekn  had  had  to  fight  against  William  Bufns 
and  Henry  I.,  Becket  against  Henry  XL,  Langton  against  John.  All 
these  were  strong  men  in  their  way,  but  the  weak  Theobald  had 
had  his  struggle  with  the  weak  Stephen,  and  the  weak  Edmund 
with  the  weaker  Henry  III.  In  general  it  had  happened  that  the 
ecclesiastical  interest  had  coincided  with  the  intmst  of  popular 
liberty,  but  sometimes  that  coincidence  had  been  the  result  of  a 
common  determination  to  resist  thoee  measures  of  strong  government 
which  were  necessary  for  national  consolidation.  Bo  it  had  been  in  ■S'S^Jb 
the  great  Becket  quarrel,  and  so  it  was  in  a  less  degree  and  with  less 
calamitous  results  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L    ArehUshpp  Winchdey 
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WW  probAbly  Ihe  ablest  hud  who  had  nt  at  Cuitori»u7  liBM 
ljuigton,  ftod  bis  predecessor  Peckbuni,  of  vbom  Ibc  mnv  migfat  b* 
Bftid,  bad  borne  part  o(  the  buideu  of  lh«  Btniggl*  boCan  hbn. 
Peckbam,  however,  although  a  papal  nominae  In  oppoailioB  to  Ibt 
king's  choioe,  and  a  bold  and  iodepeDdeDt  puliticiAO,  bad  nanr 
oomo  into  personal  antagonism  with  Edward.  Ht>  had  baui  oblifid 
to  submit  bis  ouncili&r  proceedings  to  the  king's  fiat ;  he  h*d  bwn 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  aggressive  attitude  in  tb*  pobUoMlaa 
of  the  oharlers,  to  aoiuiesou  in  an  unpreoMlenbsd  unoonl  o( 
ecoleaiaalioal  taxation,  and  to  agree  to  the  limitation  of  » 
aoqiiiBitiv('ni.u)s  in  the  ntntute  Dc  reliyicsit,  and  i 
jurisdiction  in  the  legislation  of  the  CtrcumtjMcU  aga$u.  Bat  whh 
the  single  exception  of  the  episode  of  the  chartan  ha  bad  ool  Ml 
himself  np  as  a  secular  ohampion.  Wjnchelaej,  on  the  otbv  haBd, 
either  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  baronial  oppoaitifltt.  or  hf 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  disoontenled  earlit  bad  praotieaO/  ooa- 
Dived  at  the  great  humiliations  of  Edward's  career.  AltboQ^  b* 
was  an  English  priest  and  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  aliboo^  b* 
attained  the  primac;  bj  a  free  election  and  with  the  full  agtMOMt 
of  all  the  competing  parties,  who  so  very  seldom  oonld  agrao  oa  wut 
a  point,  he  was  from  the  moment  of  hia  promotion  in  uppuuttm. 
1  Personally  he  disliked  the  king's  ministerial  biihopa,  on*  of  wfaoiB, 
Walter  de  Langton,  wiva  hia  political  rival  and  e&amjr  aa  Inog  H  h* 
lived  ;  and,  although  Edward  and  he  must  bars  eolerluiMd  Kina 
respect  for  una  nnotbor,  it  wa«  never  suofa  aa  reaebed  tba  iiiMwm  ti 
pentiinal  friendship.  Conaecrated  in  lSt94,  Winehabay  croid  Ite 
Bubioon  in  1296,  when,  roljnng  on  the  papal  Boll  CleridM  laieot,  ba 
refasod  Ui  help  the  king  with  money ;  in  1297  bo  ImgtuA  vhfa  tha 
earls  in  forcing  the  king  to  confirm  the  ehartan,  and  fo  1801  1m 
finally  cut  off  all  chanoea  of  future  ou-opttratJoD  hf  Ua  oondnei  ia 
(be  parliament  of  Linooln.  In  each  of  these  oaaea  hia  aondnet  «ia 
capable  of  an  oaMy  dufencn,  and  the  king's  policy  waa  taaable  onljr  M 
the  ground  of  bitter  necessity,  but  ii  ia  dear  thai  Edwatd  aaw  la  tba 
arobbishop'*  bolianour  more  than  mere  oflk»l  or  poUtioal  oppoai- 
lion  ;  he  (elt  the  ireattnsnt,  which  be  had  ttol  daaimd,  aa  parwawal 
insult ;  and  tbo  gruat  king  was  unqnaatiotiabijr  •  good  balar.  For 
the  political  uiameuvn  b7  wliiob,  tn  iba  Linoi'lii  paritatwmt,  ba  kid 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  have  his  miniatar  inpaaebad  and  U*  ova 
honour  donbtad,  ha  naver  forgan  tba  arebbiabop.  Bat  (or  a  ifaaa 
bolb  parties  bad  to  deal  with  a  pope  who  vaa  diAmlt  lo  maaafa. 
Bonitaoe  VIII.,  with  all  bis  tanlta.  waa  loeapabla  ol  baaomlf  a 
'  political  tool,  and  he  waa  quite  capable  on  ocoaeion  d  aotiog  vf  to 
hia  great  idea  of  his  offioo;  botii  ajdaa  in  tba  parfOnal  ate^^ 
waited  on    bis  dsoiaion.     Imtnedialelj'  after    lb«   paAaaiMrt  ol 
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Linooln  we  find  Winchelsey's  agents  at  the  Boman  court  urging 
bitter  accusations  of  persond  depravity  against  Langton,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  archbishop  himself  was  subjected,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  piece  of  petty  persecution  at  which  the  king  must  have  con- 
nived, in  the  matter  of  Theobald  of  Bar ;  ^  but  in  the  end  the  pope 
acquitted  Langton  and  absolved  Winchelsey.    This  part  of  the  ^^^^ 
quarrel  ended  in  1802,  and  the  same  year,  by  usurping  the  appoint-  omt  to  ase 
ments  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Norwich,  the  pope  showed  both 
the  great  litigants  that  it  was  unwise  to  recognise  in  him  too  un- 
reservedly the  supreme  authority  that  he  claimed.    Boniface  VHI. 
met  his  calamitous  doom  in  1808,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
year  Edward  was  fully  employed  in  Scotland.    Benedict  XI.  was  not  23  oSrt^ 
strong  enough,  and  did  not  reign  long  enough,  to  interfere  much  in  ^  Petormrte 
England  ;  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  do  we  come  upon  traces  of 
his  action.    I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  attempt  which  he 
made  through  Gerard  de  Petoraria  to  collect  a  tenth  which  Boniface 
had  made  over  to  the  king.^    That  attempt  was  peremptorily  foiled 
by  Edward,  but  not  finally  dealt  with  until  the  pope  was  dead ; 
Benedict  died  on  the  6th  of  July ;  the  order  for  the  arrest  of  Gerard  ^JJ^JJJ 
is  dated  on  the  5th  of  July,  but  he  was  not  sent  about  his  business  de  Petonru 
until  the  10th  of  December,  1804.    In  the  preceding  April  the  pope 
had  written  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  directing  him  to  appoint  the 
bishop  of  Byblus  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham,  a  proposition  which 
was  rejected  by  the  king  in  the  next  parliament,^  as  prejudicial  to 
himself  and   his  royal  crown.    Other  cases  of  interference  with 
patronage  might  be  found.     Edward  himself  never  hesitated  to  use  Benediot't 
the  papal  influence  for  his  own  purposes  ;  in  the  interregnum  that  Bosumdjuid 
followed  the  death  of  Benedict,  he  is  found  writing  to  Borne  ooJSn£oe 
advocating  the  archbishop  of  York's  claim  to  carry  his  cross  erect  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,^  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  one  in 
which  Winchelsey  was  specially  susceptible  ;  and  there  are  letters  of 
the  same  date,  in  which  he  undertakes  not  to  write  to  the  Curia  in 
opposition  to  appeals  which  had  been  carried  there  against  the 
decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  at  home;^  but,  although, 
perhaps  as  a  political  necessity,  he  had  to  counteract  the  aggressive 
pretensions  of  his  own  bishops  more  frequently  than  those  of  the 
popes,  he  took  advantage  of  the  vacancy  in  the  popedom  to  press 
through  his  parliament  of  April  1805  an  act  which  forbade  the  j^SjJJ**** 
export  of  money  from  the  alien  monasteries.®    This  act,  which  was  export  o( 
no  doubt  aimed  partly  at  the  papal  collectors,  did  not  apparently  «u«n  i 

tflriM 

•  See  vol.  in  R.  S.  p.  xxxv.  *  Foedera,  i.  969. 

'  Ibid.  p.  xxxvii.  »  Prynne,  Records,  ill.  1041. 

"  Foedera,    i.    969,970;  Prynne,  •  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  1. 150, 

Records,  iii.  1059. 
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receive  the  ueeot  of  the  clergjr,  Kod  did  sot  beooue  kw  mtU  it  «m 
ooDfinuol  by  the  statute  ot  Carlisle  twn  years  after.     It  is  { 
that  for  the  moment  it  wob  retarded  by  the  influenoo  < 
whose  day  o(  account  vaB  now  at  band. 

Edward  wa«  too  wiae  to  begin  an  open  struggle  with  the  web- 
biBbap  whilet  tbe  Soots  were  on  hie  buid*.  In  ibe  epriog  of  IMM 
Scotland  seemed  to  be  oompletel^  subdued ;  Wallace  waa  lakao  aad 
tixocuted  ;  Bruce  was  still  at  the  English  oourt.  In  tha  saauiMr  the 
papacy  woe  rtll«il  by  ibe  i-Wtlon  of  Bertrand  d^  Goth,  a  OMOoa 
nobleman,  atchbUhop  of  Uourdeeui,  born  and  promoted  wilUl 
Edward's  FrvDch  dominions.  Bunrand  reoutvwl  the  triple  nova 
as  Clement  V.  on  the  14th  of  November,  1806 ;  bat  betoa  lliie,  m 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  election  reached  Eufcland,  Bdwaid  faad 
concerted  his  attack  on  Winohelsey.  Clement  waa  anxloas  tba*  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  should  be  graced  by  the  presaDoe  ot  the 
king  or  his  eldest  mm,  and  immediately  ou  his  eleeUon  sesi  to 
England,  with  the  invitation,  Baymond,  bishop  of  Lsecar.  ant 
William  de  Teeta,  archdeacon  of  Aran,  in  the  F^neea,'  a  panca 
who  soon  afl«r  becomes  a  leading  figure  in  ttte  negotiationa.  The 
king  (]«cliu(.'d  the  otTor  on  behalf  uf  himself  and  his  mo,  boi  be  nat 
an  embassy  to  Lyons,  inclading  among  ite  membere  Bubx}p  I^iif- 
ton,  the  tr«asiinir,  Hugh  lo  Despenser,  and  his  two  nwMt  tovMal 
friends,  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Otbo  o(  Qnuidiaaik 
Besides  mere  formal  credentials  in  which  theee  envojs  wtn  aathor- 
ised  to  treat  on  the  matters  of  the  Cnuwuhi,  the  canoBlwHiM  of 
Thomas  Cantilape,  and  other  points  of  smoUcir  intereM,  Um7  bkl 
letters  of  rttoommtmdatiun  by  which  the  pope  was  Kqnsrted  to 
listen  bo  them  on  oert«in  businesses  which  were  deep  io  tba  baart  of 
the  king,  'quoi  valda  insident  oordi  nostro.'  ■  One  of  tfaaee  ba^ 
oessea  w»e  the  obligations  to  which  in  1880  and  1801  tlis  iaag  ini 
been  forced  to  submit,  in  reference  to  the  forest  chartan.  To  tha 
reqaeat  for  absolution  from  the  oath  which  the  ldn|t  had  Uhi. 
Clement  V.  listened  readily ;  the  BuUs  were  eiiwdiled  bebu*  tba 
end  of  the  yiuir.  On  the  2Slh  uf  Deoemher  tbt  king  was  rslsHid 
from  his  oath,'  and,  on  tlio  first  o(  January,  1806,  •  fonml  prak&i- 
tion  was  Issued,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  no  ssntenos  of  oatHi- 
munioatioQ,  suspensioD,  or  interdict  should  be  issued  sguiwt  bta 
without  special  leave  from  the  pope.*  This  fKohlMttoo  liA 
Winohslsey  both  perMnally  and  poUttoally  ijsfsiiiislss^  and  Us 
agents  at  Lyons  wuro  able  to  warn  him  timl  wane  «m  *— -*ig 

of  ihs  oteohiUMt.  la  prIaMd  aaeaf 
llu  sWnMs  e(  lbs  nahn.  dalel  et 

H7-IW;  FiTMs,  Rmm4 
•  Fad«m,i.*n,OTft. 
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Bishop  Langton  was  not  likely  to  let  the  matter  rest.      He  was  Langton 
not,  perhaps,  a  good  bishop,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ^TagAimt 
fell  below  the  ordinary  moral  level  of  episcopal  politicians ;  yet,  with        «*>«*«^ 
Winchelsey's  connivance,  he  had  been  charged  with  adultery,  concu- 
binage, simony,  and  intercourse  with  the  devil.    Boniface  VIII.  had 
on  these  representations  suspended  him  in  1801,  but  Edward  had 
explained  to  the  pope  that  the  charges  really  proceeded  from  Win- 
chelsey's  malice,  and  Langton  was  acquitted  and  reinstated  in  1808.^ 

Now  his  turn  was  come,  and  he  had  the  pope's  ear.    On  the  He  \»  •la- 
12th  of  February  Clement  suspended  the  archbishop  and  summoned  S^^o^ 
him  to  the  Curia.    The  news  reached  him  on  the  26th  of  March  ^^  ^^ 
through  Master  Thorp,^  the  dean  of  the  Arches,  whom,  in  anticipa- 
tion perhaps  of  some  hostile  move,  he  had  sent  to  Lyons  in  the 
preceding  January.     The  Bull  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  Winchelsey 
betook  himself  to   the  king  to  ask  for  his  gracious  intercession. 
Edward  answered  him  by  recounting  the  disgrace,  contempt,  and  winchetoe/i 
injuries  which  he  had  heaped  upon  him :  told  him  how  he  had  •tnnceuid 
nearly  driven  the  kingdom  into  rebellion,  and  that  it  was  no  fault  peniitence 
of    the  archbishop's  that  he  was  not  dethroned ;   kindness  and 
patience  had  been  tried  in  vain,  one  of  the  two  must  quit  the  king- 
dom.^   Winchelsey  could  scarcely  have  replied  effectively,  for  the 
charges,  although  somewhat  exaggerated,  represented  a  feeling  in 
the  king's  mind  which  the  archbishop's  perversity  had  justified. 
Instead  of  interceding,  Edward  wrote  to  the  pope  declaring  that  the 
archbishop's  continued  presence  was  a  standing  danger  to  peace. 
The  letter  was  written  on  the  6th  of  April.*     Winchelsey  had  to 
wait  in  patience ;  on  the  18th  of  May  the  letters  of  suspension 
reached  him,^  and  on  the  morrow  before  sunrise  he  set  out  for  Lyons  wincheiMjr 
and  crossed  the  sea.     He  left  no  substitute,  and  from  the  18th  of 
May  to  the  6th  of  June  the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  see  was  in  abeyance.    Nothing  seems  to  have  happened  in  conse- 
quence.    Winchelsey,  however,  did  not  return  to  England  until  after 
the  coronation  of  Edward  II. 

Edward  I.  had  not  to  wait  long  before  he  found  out  with  what 
dangerous  tools  he  had  been  playing.  Even  the  accommodating 
Clement  was  not  going  to  lose  his  vantage-ground  ;  he  was  already 
prepared  to  undertake  the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  archbishopric.  William  de  Testa  had  spied  out  the  country 
when  he  came  to  invite  the  king  to  the  pope's  coronation.    On  the 

'  Foedera,  i.  939,  943,  956.  957.  <  FoBdera,  i,  983  ;  Prynne,  Records. 

'  Somner's    Battely's    Canterbary,  iii.  1092. 

part  ii.  App.  p.  31.     See  vol.  in  B.  S.  *  See  vol.  hi  B.  S.  p.  144;  Somner, 

p.  145.  p.  81. 

'  Birchington,  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  16. 
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6lh  of  June,  at  Bow  church,  he  and  his  ooUeOigi]*,  William  0«mldidt 
Son,  published  letters  dated  on  the  20th  o(  April,  bf  which  tlw  BfbilMl 
BdmiDtBtmtion  wks  committed  to  them ;  in  the  ki»f{'i  |ii  imiiwi  tfcajr 
delivered  a  similar  letter  to  Bishop  Lan^tton,  hj  wbleh  tb*  tomponl 
administntion  was  committed  to  him.  We  ire  ooriona  lo  know 
how  this  had  been  contrived,  whether  the  pop«  wan  anxioQs  to  maks 
his  claim  on  the  tempor&l  administration  effectual  b;  appointiDK  Iha 
king's  confident  minister,  or  whether  Langton  had  miacalenblw) 
his  master's  piitienoe  bj  asking  for  the  office  for  Iiimaelf.  Howvw 
it  was,  the  king  was  very  angry,  and  immediately  refdted  that  fat 
would  never  permit  the  bishop,  or  anyone  alse,  oletk  or  lay,  nattr* 
or  alien,  deputed  or  to  bo  deputed  by  the  pope,  to  interfors  with  aqj 
lemponl  matters  in  his  kingdom,  any  more  than  the  pt^  purmiu 
him  to  do  in  spiritual  matters.  And  having  said  this  be  eomraittad 
the  temporalities  of  Canterbury  to  Humfrey  of  WaMen,  knight.' 

Before  the  king  set  oat  for  Scotland  in  the  summer,  oa  th«  fad 
of  July  he  wrot«  again'  to  the  pope  begging  that  Wiscbtlaoy  might 
not  be  restored,  and  al  the  same  time  negotiated  for  the  tnuilir  lo 
bimselt  of  a  biennial  tenth  which  had  been  imposed  for  the  p 
of  the  CniBtde.  This  was  one  of  the  onriously  diaonditaUa  s 
to  which  Edward's  poverty  drove  him,  and  which  the  pofia'a  plia- 
bility rendered  euy.  Bnt  the  gimitoal  administration  id  WtDiam 
de  Testa  was  nnt  niooeesf  ul ;  it  consisted  principally  in  the  dinetioB 
of  the  court  of  Arches  and  the  oollooliou  of  Brstfnilts.  Tfaa  aiefa- 
bixhop's  d(An  of  Arches  was  saperseded  on  the  6th  of  Jtatc^  aatf 
Philip  Tnrlwville  appointed  commissary -general.*  Thai  mwh  WM 
easy.  The  collection  of  the  finrtfruits  of  vacant  beneHeei,  mUA 
was  committed  to  the  papal  agents  by  another  Bull,  iinBisdiali^y 
produced  difficultiex.  The  canons  of  Uerton,  in  Surrey,  lahuid  |a 
pay  the  impost  and  prevented  the  oolleeiora  trom  proowdJag  wttk 
their  iMk.  On  the  S7th  of  August  the  popo  wn>4a  to  tb*  kii«  k 
oompUin  of  this.*  Edward  had  already  towtd  HM  wiUt  Ibt 
Soottish  war  on  his  bands  he  could  not  maintain  the  poallfaa  wfaU 
his  bnn  words  had  claimed.  If  the  pope  was  to  keep  WtaebdMy 
huMcaooB,  it  must  be  made  wnrth  his  while.  The  lltb  ot  Ssplwn- 
bsr  the  king  wrote  from  Bradley,  on  the  Scottish  taaroh,  to  Clamol,* 
giving  up  to  him  all  the  profits  o(  the  temporal  administatioa  to  ha 
^iplied  to  his  own  nses,  bnt  adding  a  petition  Ibal  NiodM  of 
^ngowick,  his  physician,  might  be  allowed  to  retain  tbt  cbtuvk  ti 
Beooivar,  lo  which  hn  bad  prosantad  him  whilst  the  bmpsnlMM 
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were  in  his  hands.^    The  pope  gradoiiBly  aooepted  thetnnenderand 
oonfinned  the  physioian  in  his  living.     He  also  deienmned  to  send 
CardinalPeier  of  Spsdn  to  attempt  the  negotiation  of  a  general  peace. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  fiunons  parliament  of  Gadide 
was  called.    The  writs  were  issued  on  the  8rd  of  November,*  and  the  juuMTuor 
assembly,  which  was  to  be  a  complete  representation  of  the  estates, 
was  to  meet  on  the  90th  of  January,  1807,  the  cause  of  the  meeting 
being  the  settlement  of  Scotland.    The  parliament  was  a  very  full 
one ;  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  both  deigy  and  laity  are 
preserved.'    On  the  19th  of  January  the  king  empowered  Bishop 
Langton  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln  to  open  the  session,  he  himself 
being  at  Lanercosi    The  meeting  took  jdaoe  on  the  90th,  and  the 
estates  sat  on  the  91st  and  99th.    Some  ol  the  Iml  transactions  of  Domtioncc 
the  session  are  dated  in  full  parliament  on  the  9ih  of  February, 
others  as  late  as  the  18th  and  98rd  of  Ifarch.    How  long  the  formal 
session  continued  is  uncertain.    The  cardinal  who  was  expected  to 
meet  it  did  not  reach  Carlisle  until  Uaroh.    He  arrived  on  or  about 
the  12th.^    The  chief  thing  that  he  did  was  to  excommunicate 
Robert  Bruce,  and  to  make  some  engagements  for  Philip  IV.,  which 
that  king  did  not  confirm.    The  parliament  of  Carlisle  had  thus 
time  to  act  whilst  waiting  for  the  cardinal  The  statute  of  1805  for-  timAoicc 
bidding  the  alien  monasteries  to  export  money  was  confirmed,  and  §mS^ 
on  the  20th  of  March  notified  to  the  sherifib  forezeoution.*    A  more 
important  feature  of  the  time  was  the  address  to  the  pope,  drawn  up  bmMqm 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy  and  people  ol  England,  recounting  theabuses,  pSSStm- 

oppressions,  and  exactions  which  thqr  had  suffared  from  the  mal-  *'"* 

administration  of  the  papal  power.^    Another  petition  to  the  king  to 

the  same  effect  was  presented  by  the  nobles  and  commons,  stating 

the  national  grievances  in  language  which  subsequently  became 

classical  and  was  adopted  in  the  great  statute  of  Provisoes.^    In  this 

document  William  de  Testa  and  his  commissaries  are  sing^  cot 

for  special  animadversion ;  and  in  consequence  a  series  of  articles 

was  exhibited  against  him.*    He  was  interrogated  in  full  parliament^  ZSf*'* 

and,  being  unaUe  to  allege  in  excuse  anything  beyond  his  general  ftmmXk 

authority  from  the  pope,  was  regarded  as  oonvieted,  and  forbidden 

by  a  resolution  of  the  whole  parliament  to  pKoeeed  with  his  exactions; 

his  money  was  to  be  seised,  a  report  was  to  be  sent  to  the  pope  of 

*  Fcedera,  i.  1000, 1006.  •  Bd.  Peri.  i.  S17;  Stetatss  of  the 

>  Foedera,  L  1008.  Beshn,  i.  UO-liS. 
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*  The  day  fixed  tor  the  oardisal't  Beoords,  ilL  1174. 
visit  was  March  IS,  and  on  the  16th  *  Bot  Pari.   L  919;   Fxymie,  Be- 
letters  of  safe-oondnct  were  iisaed  for  ooidi»  iU.  1168-1170l 
his  departure rFcsdera,  i.  1009);  hot  it  *  Bot  Pari*  L  990:   Plynat,  Be- 
is   not  improvable   that  he  anived  eords,  HL  1171. 
earlier,  and  he  certainly  stayed  longer. 
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his  misdoingfl,  and  the  eheiifb  were  diraotod  to  wnrt  hb  ngmiM 

tiiid  bring  them  be(ur»  ths  king  fn  thn  snauiog  Trinity  tmna.    Tb* 

i^v^pfo-      writs  for  this  purpose  w«re  issned  on  the  SBnd  of  Hwch.'     It  it 

I  ttiMiiMd      tberafore  probable  tliat  the  whole  of  these  pr<^ca«litig«  hwl  hew 

^^^^  pnpared  before  the  arriTKl  of  the  cftrdinaL     Be  ia  twi  moBtioiMd 

^^^H  M  present  during  the  discussion,  bat  nnfortunately  stajvd  with  tbs 

^^^H  king  &ftet  the  estates  hml  eepnrated.     Notwithstanding  Iha  writt  of 

^^^F  the  22nd  of  March   which  had  been   issned  with   partianMfilM; 

^^^HKhtainUiui    aiilhiirity.  the  cardinal  persuadnd  tho  king  ita  the  26tfa  to  reMrm 

^^Vm^id-      (be  temporal  admin  is  Ira  ti  on  of  Canlerbury  to   WiUiam  d*  TMMk* 

^^^  Mepih>*°       >wd  on  the  4tb  of  April  to  takn  the  culprlu  into  hit  prutoetioo,  «Bd 

"""^•v    to  Baoction  the  owUection  of  the  firstfruiu.*    By  other  wrhi  Im 

ompowoT«d  William  de  Testa  to  exnoiito  his  office  u  envoy  of  lb* 

kpope  and  adminiittrator  of  Cantairbury.  The  day  6xed  for  \i»  bid 
of  the  agents  same,  but,  at  the  beginning  of  Trinity  leno,  inatad 
of  appearing  ns  culprits  they  presented  to  the  counoU  a  MriM  of 
complaints  th.it  th«>  w^re  hindered  from  the  performance  ol  thar 
duty.  They  presented  the  letters  of  April  4,  and  tbtt  oowKfl 
examined  them.*  They  found,  in  doae  agreement  with  Um  polky 
of  tbeir  master,  that  the  latter  writs  only  empower«d  Um  p^*l 
agents  to  collect  the  firstfmits,  so  far  as  it  waa  In  the  king's  powm 
to  authorise  it ;  and  forbade  ttiem  to  persist  in  the  iipiJwioM 
which  were  injurious  to  the  king  and  hi*  faithfnl  subjeots.  TImm 
Bving  words  explained  away  all  that  the  writa  seenwd  to  ham 
granted,  and  a  peremptory  prohibition  against  their  fmtbar  pro- 
oeedings  was  issued  on  the  27th  of  June.*  This  was  delitwsd  to 
ttiem  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London.  Before  Ifaey  BooU 
ball,  ni  determine  on  the  next  step  to  bo  takea  Edward  I.  died.  NotUnf 
21^^^'  moro  was  done  in  tbe  matter.  The  whole  of  the  sitoktioti  daagsd. 
Lufuo        Within  a  few  days  nixhop  Langion  was  removed  from  oSost  to  ht 

»an«Bteil.  kept  in  prison  and  disgrace  tor  years.     WiDehelasy  «M  to 
n>tiim  in  triumph.     From  this  time,  although  the  fiame  broks  o«t 
again  and  again,  as  in  the  parliament  (it  Stamford,  wbsn  •  bOl  of 
gravamina,  corresponding  with  that  of  Carlisln,  was  drawn  np  aad 
sent  to  tbe  popf,  tho  new  rjuarrels  of  the  new  roign  won  lor  Iks 
Itarttnop-    most  part  on  other  points.     For  a  short  time  Wincb*Uey  «M  on 
flTJiwi  mot  tbe  side  of  Edwartl  TT..  but  he  very  soon  foand  himaelf  baad  mai 
'     glove  with  Lancaster,     When  his  oppoaition  bocams  ovart,  ater  Ik* 
publieatiiiii  of  th"  nrdt nances,  Edward  made  Iub  peMS  with  I^liglw 

kand  restored  him  to  liberty  and  offioe.     Dut  Wincbalasy  died  bslw* 
UL  1 
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the  king's  difBouIties  became  insurmoimiabley  and  after  his  death 
his  rival  became  insignificani;  he  too  died  before  the  final  crisis  of 
the  reign,  during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  banish- 
ment and  the  recall  of  the  Despensers, 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  William  de  Teeta,  after  Winohel-  ^^^^^^ 
sey*s  restoration,  faithfully  accounted  to  him  for  Um  receipts  of  his  deiMa 
administration,  making  him  much  richer  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.^    William  himself  was  made  a  cardinal  in  181S,  and  long 
survived  all  the  other  actors  in  the  struggle. 

The  story  I  have  told  shows  us  a  curious  dose  of  a  great  and  in  cnioai 
some  respects  glorious  reign ;  we  see  the  old  king  fighting  with  those  SUi 
favourite  weapons  from  which  he  had  never  gained  anything  but  mSSUSi!^ 
discredit ;  holding  by  the  letter  of  an  engagement,  taking  lus  stand 
on  the  wording  of  a  writ;  balancing  between  tiie  pope  and  the 
national  clergy ;  buying  the  leave  ol  the  one  to  tax  the  other,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  one  to  avoid  paying 
the  price  of  the  services  of  the  other.    His  poverty  and  his  eccle- 
siastical troubles,  throughout  lus  reign,  are  connected  together,  and 
serve  to  bring  out  the  weak  points  of  his  character  as  a  king  and  as 
a  man.    We  have  to  remember,  however,  in  an  equitable  view  of  the 
matter,  the  greatness  of  his  exigencies,  uid  the  overwhelming  power 
and  prestige  of  the  papacy.    It  was  comparatively  etmy  for  Edward  I* 
to  overawe  the  national  clergy,  to  cripple  its  acquisittveness,  to  limit 
its  judicial  ambitions,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  its  members  into  out* 
lawry.    But  with  the  pope  he  must  temporise.    A  later  king  whose  HtoticoMi 
exigencies  were  less  pressing,  of  much  stronger  will  and  much  less  ^maJS&^ 
scrupulous  integrity,  in  a  still  more  critical  junotoze,  had  to  play  Jii&a 
with  a  weaker  pope  a  game  of  diplomaqr  still  more  oom^icated  and 
still  more  full  of  snares  for  honest  dealing.    Henry  YIIL  in  his 
dealing  with  the  annates  and  Peterpenoe  had  not  less  than  Edward  I. 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  lus  people ;  to  make  the  execution  of  his 
statutes  contingent  on  the  next  move  of  the  Ouiia. 

Another  somewhat  obscure  episode  of  our  history,  on  which  the 
annals  now  edited  and  the  companion  records  throw  a  fresh  light, 
is  the  period  of  the  dominion  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella,  who  tor 
nearly  four  years  exercised  supreme  power  in  England,  which  they 
lost  by  a  revolution  more  abrupt  and  scarcely  lest  Just  than  that  by 
which  they  had  gained  it  The  fiall  of  Edward  XL  was  the  resolti 
no  doubt  to  a  great  extent,  of  his  own  incapadtj  for  government  or 
for  attracting  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  to  a  great  extent,  alsoi 
of  a  general  rising  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Despensers.  But  if  we 
look  more  narrowly  at  the  influences  which  guided  the  rising  and 

*  A.  Murim.  p.  13;  ei  An^^  See.  L  SL 
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look  tho  benefit  of  the  revolution  we  Bhall  bm  that  it  wm  nol  iiMn 
inonpwity  or  mere  tyr&nny  provoking  t  genenl  oatbanl  In  tralk 
Edward's  victory  over  tho  diaoontanted  bftmiu  in  1S28  had  b«a  too 
great  n  victnry  :  it  had  cle§tro;ed  the  fortes  between  wbioh  it  wooU 
have  been  safer  to  bol'l  thu  bkUnoe.  Throughoat  the  raign  than  bad 
been  three  parties  in  the  countt? :  a  royal  party,  oompiuiim  a  Ivw 
powerful  bishops  and  barons,  strong,  however,  rather  in  bMadhaijr 
or  official  than  in  personal  greatness ;  a  party,  under  the  headship  ol 
the  earl  of  Lancaster,  which  was  hereditarily  opposed  to  royal 
aggression,  which  to  some  extent  repreeented  the  baronage  cl  IMS, 
and  which,  although  unfortunate  in  its  leader,  who  was  an  ill- 
tempered  and  violent  mau,  still  to  a  certain  uxt«nt  pnsiraml  daloM 
(in  popular  affection  as  the  '  good  lords  '  or  party  of  freedom.  Than 
was  a  third,  n  luediating  party,  a  pnrty  of  polUiqvM,  witfaont  any 
affection  for  the  king  or  any  aspirations  for  freedom,  which  wae 
simply  anxinuB  to  gain  and  hold  power.  This  party  was  led  at  one 
period  by  tladlcsmere,  D'Amory.  and  Pembroke,  the  last  of  whcM 
was  personally  faithful  to  the  king.  In  tlie  early  irtraggU  of  Ibe 
reign,  when  Piers  Gaveston  was  the  objoot  of  detestation  to  both 
court  and  people,  these  two  parties  had  acted  logatbn.  Afl«r  Ite 
fall  of  the  favourite  they  had  broken  up  into  two  seta,  and  bad  baa 
rival  aspirants  to  sapreme  power  over  the  king.  At  ona  tima  ha  «u 
held  in  the  fierce  grip  of  Lancaster,  at  another  in  the  mora  triaoUj 
but  scarcely  lees  irksome  hold  of  Pembroke.  The  two  Daq^aMn 
under  whose  influence  he  ultimately  won  his  riotory,  and  who 
shared  his  doom,  had  not  been  consistent  in  tdhosioo  ailhsr  to  bfai 
or  to  either  of  the  rival  parties  in  the  baronage,  and  it  is  a  vaAmt 
fact  that  the  very  assertion  of  principle  which  was  est  by  tbs  eaitisr 
barons  at  the  bead  of  their  attack  on  Qavcstoo,  tba  dootrint  tbnt 
the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  due  to  the  office  mtber  than  to  the 
parson  of  the  king  was,  in  so  many  words,  nutda  the  gionad  ol  a 
charge  against  the  younger  Hugh  in  1821.'  Another  darga  made 
against  him,  of  forming  a  political  league  with  Sir  John  Qitkii  and 
Bij  Biohard  Grey  *  for  exeroisiog  undue  inflnenoe  orer  Edwmzd,  bsais 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  oovonant  batwaan  Pesnbnli^ 
Badlesmero,  and  D'Amory  tor  tho  oreation  of  tba  lUtd  paHX-*  ^ 
1811  the  elder  Hogh  le  Despaneer  had  been  nippossd  to  ba  on  tba 
side  of  Gaveston,  whilst  in  1810  tha  joanjiar  Hugh  had  ADsd  Iha 
high  office  of  chamberlain  under  the  Lanosster  adminietration.  Wa 
may  oonclude  that  tho  father  and  aoo,  when  tfasy  AnaOjr  thnv  In 
their  lot  with  the  king,  would  be  regarded  as  deserteis  ol  the  parliss 
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to  which  they  had  belonged  before,  and  the  son  was  the  meet  for- 
midable claimant  of  the  Oloaoester  honours  in  rivalry  with  Andley, 
who  belonged  to  the  Lancaster,  and  D'Aamory,  who  belonged  to  the 
Badlesmere  alliance.    Hostility  to  the  Despensers  again  united  these 
parties  in  1821,  and  the  Despensers  were  exiled.    The  following  nSSiSr 
year  the  king  had  his  revenge ;  Lancaster's  hatred  for  Badlesmere  l^linnBC  te 
enabled  the  king  to  crash  them  both,    and    he  had  no  mercy.  '^""■■" 
He  was  after  the  battle  of  Boronghbridge  master  of  the  situation.  Ti»ktm^ 
But  if  he  had  destroyed    his   enemies,   he  had   not  learned    to  aadSlu 
make  or  to  manage  his  friends ;  he  conld  not  govern  and  they 
misgoverned.    The  desertion  and  treason  of  his  wife,  brothers,  and 
son  left  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Despensers ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  dead ;  the  personal  friends  of  the  king  were  powerless  where 
they  were  not  dangerous.    Thus  the  wretched  man  perished.    Again  Btntmci 
all  parties  rallied  against  his  favourites;  the  Lancastrians  under  ^^^ 
Earl  Henry  and  Bishop  Stratford,  the  Badlesmere  party  under  bishops 
Orlton  and  Burghersh ;  the  hold  on  the  queen  and  hoc  son  possessed 
by  Mortimer  obtained  for  him  the  aid  of  the  latter  party,  and  they 
accomplished  the  revolution.    The  prijECS  of  dominion  were  divided 
among  the  victors :  Lancaster  was  to  guide  the  oounoQ,  the  queen's 
bishops  were  to  administer  affidrs ;  Mortimer's  personal  influence  with 
Isabella  and  Edward  lodged  the  real  power,  unfettered  by  council  or 
ministry,  in  his  unscrupulous  hands.    Mortimer  himself  had  not 
been   a    politician;    as    Despenser   hereditarily    represented   the 
popular  party  of  1265,  Mortimer  hereditarily  represented  the  royal 
party,  but  in  both  personal  ambitions  outweighed  constituttonal 
propensions. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  into  detail  the  events  of  1837  and 
1828  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  whereas  the  new  government  by  its 
unpopular  foreign  policy  lost  the  national  regard  which  it  had  won 
by  domestic  legislation,  it  contained  in  itsdt  an  element  of  division 
which  was  incurable.  The  old  Lancaster  party  had  revenged  its  Tjmhmm^ 
wrongs  and  now  fell  back  on  its  old  political  prindples;  the  ■tuigHwmi 
dominant  court  party  knew  that  they  had  no  political  strength  and 
held  to  office  as  the  end  and  guarantee  of  their  existence.  Moreoveir 
the  Lancastrian  party  had  never  been  actuated  hf  the  personal 
hatred  of  the  late  king  which  was  a  leading  feeling  in  Mortimer  and 
Isabella.  After  the  death  of  Edward  11.  the  rift  widened ;  Lancailer 
found  his  position  a  sinecure  and  a  pretence^  with  no  real  power 
and  no  real  responsibility ;  his  friends  were  left  out  of  office^  and  hit 
very  safety  was  problematical.  The  queen  and  the  young  king,  and 
not  less  the  great  ministries  of  state,  were  under  Mortimsr's  hand ; 
and  Edward  was  beginning  his  reign  with  proceedings  of  wanton 
terrorism  and  extortion.     Parliaments  were  multipliadv  bat  no 
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remedi&l  legislation  resulted ;  taxus  wuro  frruitod,  but  onuy  ftOfft 
fnnotion  of  government  was  in  abeyance. 

Matters  were  in  this  stage  when  thu  parliamnnt  of  SaliRbury  vm 
oalled  to  meet  on  the  16th  of  October  1888;  it  was  the  toarth 
parliament  of  the  jear ;  two  sessions  had  been  held  at  York  and  mm 
at  Northampton.  The  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  wm  just  fillad 
up  by  the  appointment  of  Mepeham.  The  country  had  beao  kapt 
aUve  with  tournaments,  which  were  ]irolMbIy  the  proMxto  kr 
dangerous  meetings  of  the  discontented  lords.  And  niksy  lotdi 
were  discontented.  The  two  yoimgur  sons  of  Edward  I.,  K«nl  Bud 
Norfolk,  were  drawing  nearer  to  £<ancastar.  iJisbop  Stattocd  of 
Winchester  waa  the  political  guide  of  thai  party.  Orilon  ud 
Burghersh  were  with  Mortimer.  Other  prslates  halted  batw— a  Ik* 
two,  for  they  knew  that  the  whole  order  waa  unpopolar.  Tha 
miegovemmenfe  of  the  last  reign  was  generally  attribnied  to  the 
pnlatsa,  some  of  whom  were  distinctly  evil  men,  and  tbo  gnat 
majoriQr  weak  ones. 

It  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  the  estatas  mat :  and  tfaa 
leaders  came  at  the  head  of  armed  retinues.  This  was  eontt&ry  lo 
rule,  and  oontrary  even  to  an  order  which  the  govemnwnt  bad  jwt 
issued.  The  ri^-al  tactions  had  fights  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Tha  aari 
of  LsDoaeter  refused  to  oomu  into  the  city,  and  renuuied  with  im 
friends  and  retainers  at  Winchester,  whither  tha  king,  at  MoctisMv'o 
suggestion,  marched  in  hostile  guise  againat  bim.  Tba  awl  fled 
before  the  king,  but  the  lutention  of  resiatanoa  wm  ragardad  M  • 
crime  for  which  pardon  bad  afterwards  to  be  obtainad.'  Tba  pniatm 
ran  still  greater  risks ;  Bishop  Stratford,  who  was  todgvd  at  tht 
nunnery  of  Wilton,  narrowly  eaoapad  asaatsi nation  by  UortiiBsr'f 


The  parliament  was  opened  by  tha  biabop  of  Uneoln.  tba  dtam- 
oellor,  and  Walter  Ueney.  archdeacoQ  U  SaUabury,  aa  tba  hia|> 
commissioners.'  It  continued  In  seasion  nntU  tba  Slat  of  Oelohv. 
It  is  probable  that  the  assembly  met,  aa  in  1S8(,  in  tfac  gnat  baB  ol 
tbe  bishop's  palaoe,  and  that  the  oatatas  wbeo  tbsy  aeparatad  aat  la 
the  houses  of  tbe  canons  or  in  tba  ehapler-bonaa.  Tha  [sahta 
oartaioly  met  in  a  separate  bouse.  Of  tba  dobataa  nothing  la  kaow& 
Tba  daliberations  of  tba  bishops  were  broken  in  upon  by  Uorttear 
and  bia  armed  force ;  *  Bishop  Stratford  fiad  in  ahum  Sat  to  bia 
manor  at  Downton  *  and  thence  to  Winobealer,  nnfirith ita ftdfr^  Iha 
,  king's  expreas  ordar  that  none  should   lean  the  dty  dorinf  tka 
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session.    No  statutes  were  passed,  no  taxes  granted ;  a  few  entries 
on  the  Close  Bolls  represent  all  the  business  that  was  transacted ; 
and  the  creation  of  three  new  earls,  one  of  whom  was  Mortimer  oraittou 
himself,  was  the  whole  ostensible  result.    But  the  break-up  of  the 
parliament  was  the  first  great  overt  sign  of  the  general  discontent. 

At  the  close  Edward  and  the  court  removed  to  Wallingford,  Attempts 
whence  on  the  11th  of  November  were  issued  letters  ordering  the  stntibid 
sheriff  of  Hampshire  to  bring  Bishop  Stratford  before  the  king  in 
the  ensuing  Hilary  term  to  answer  for  his  contempt  of  the  royal 
order.^  The  bishop  did  not  comply,  but  fled  from  Winchester  to 
Waltham,  hiding  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  The 
court  from  Wallingford  went  to  London,  spent  a  week  at  West- 
minster early  in  December,  and  then  proceeded  northwards. 

As  soon  as  the  court  had  left  the  opposition  set  to  work.  Archbishop  Meettng  of 
Mepeham  saw  before  him  a  chance  of  following  in  the  steps  of  Stephen  barom  at 
Langton ;  he  came  to  S.  PauFs  on  the  18th  of  December  and  met  a  d^^'* 
company  of  earls  and  bishops.^     The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  col- 
lect a  body  of  magnates  who  could  be  depended  upon.    That  day  were  smnmons 
issued  letters  of  summons,  in  the  names  of  the  earls  of  Kent  and  ikithfniiordi 
Norfolk,  for  a  meeting  at  London  to  treat  of  the  dangers  imminent ; 
the  king  was  riding  about  the  country  with  an  armed  multitude,  and, 
contrary  to  the  Great  Charter  and  his  coronation  oath,  was  plunder- 
ing, seizing,  and  destroying  his  faithful  peers.^     Among  the  lords  Oampodtian 
who  took  upon  them  this  dangerous  responsibility  were,  besides  the 
two  royal  earls  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  the 
lord  Wake,  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  earl  of  Kent,  and  Hugh  of  Audley,  the  competitor  with  Hugh  le 
Despenser  for  the  Gloucester  earldom.^     The  news  of  the  negotiation 
soon  reached  the  court,  and  Mortimer  prepared  to  set  up  the  royal 
standard.    The  lords,  who  were  not  quite  ready  for  open  war,  sent  the  ^Jfgg  ^ 
archdeacon  of  Essex,  John  of  Elham,  to  persuade  the  king  to  desist,  but 
the  appeal  was  in  vain.    The  earl  of  Lancaster  kept  Christmas  at  Ummj 
Waltham,  the  earl  of  Norfolk  at  Blackfriars,  and  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  at  S.  Paul's.     The  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Lancaster  had  been 
at  feud  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  Robert,  lord  Holland,  who 
had  been  beheaded  as  a  traitor  to  the  late  earl  Thomas,  whilst  in 
some  way  or  other  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Norfolk. 
The  prelates  spent  an  anxious  week,  for  the  king  sent  no  answer, 
and  the  earl  of  Lancaster  gave  no  sign.    The  bishop  of  Rochester  2Srf*S?* 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  health,  and  on  receiving  an  express  Mdwp  of 
command  from  the  archbishop,  who  was  his  liege  lord  in  temporals 
as  well  as  spirituals,  returned  the  same  answer.    Mepeham  was  very 
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ftngry,  knd  remarked  with  a  sooff, '  The  bishop  of  RoohMtardallgbti 
hiniuU  in  qnifltii93s ' ;  whonto  one  of  his  people  pJwwuitljr  mid. '  H> 
wants  to  bo  "  A  per  se,"  alone  b;  himaeU.'  This  baag  lold  to  Ifaa 
biihop  he  said, '  I  would  rather  be  "  A  per  so  "  than  with  Uw  atiat 
letters,'  meaning  the  other  bishops  assembled  al  London.  Ba  ms 
astonished  that  the  primate  in  the  depth  of  winter  ahould  go  to 
London  to  tnat  behind  the  king's  back  on  false  pretext  aod  nal 
motives  wbiofa  were  not  revealed  to  the  aithbiahop  himaaH'  It  is 
probable  that  the  royal  earls  were  mistniateJ  by  the  baruoaf*  at 
larger  and  the  asaembUge  ttiat  aoo^ted  their  invitation  was  not  • 
laigeone. 

Bowev«r,  on  New  Year's  Da;,  the  aarl  of  Lanoatter  eaaa  mf 
from  Waltbam  with  a  Urge  retinue,  paid  his  respects  to  the  bUb^ 
at  S.  Paul'rt,  and  went  on  to  Blaoktriars,  where  ha  w«a  lonnal^ 
reconciled  with  the  earl  of  Norfolk.'  The  next  daj  a  aokna 
assembly  wsm  held  tn  the  cathedral,  and  artiolos  were  diBWB  Vf 
containing  the  points  of  grievance  against  the  king,  with  whidl  Ihs 
archbishop,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  king's  two  uiigIss  ms* 
sent  to  the  court.  They  demanded  that  Uortimer  and  tlw  qMH 
should  hve  on  their  own  property  and  aUi>w  the  king  the  proftK  wm 
of  his  own  ;  that  inijuiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  csgna  of  lbs 
sneoess  ot  the  Scots ;  that  account  aboold  be  given  of  tbe  timadv 
of  authority  from  the  royal  council  appointed  at  tbe  onronMioo,  ti 
tbe  eipenditure  of  the  late  king's  treasure,  the  surrender  *  ol  Ihs 
king's  rights  over  SooUand,  and  the  disparagement  of  hit  dtlw  if 
her  Scottish  marriage.  Mortimer  was  on  the  alert.  Ila  had  ahujj 
begun  to  ravage  the  oarl  of  Lancaster's  estates,  and  was  IraiHin  a 
large  force  against  the  town  of  Leicester,*  the  capital  of  the  attlli 
poBsessions  in  middle  England.  On  tbo  4tb  of  January  the  nignl 
army  occupied  Leioeeter,  and  he  ravagud  the  eountrj  for  eight  d^f*. 
The  embassy  had  no  influenoo  with  tbe  king,  bat  iba  aarts  t€  S«k 
and  Norfolk  were  persuaded  to  detach  thetnsalvss  ftom  tfaa  aAv- 
prise  which  they  themselves  had  started.  Laucester  acoordiagly, 
with  tbo  bishops  of  London  and  Winoheater,  and  the  lotib  Wala 
and  Aadlsy,  marched  towards  Leicester.  They  war*  joiasd  hf 
several  other  barons  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  tlM  pnliliw 
of  tbe  late  reign ;  the  old  adventurer,  Henry  de  Iteawmon^  who 
had  been  involved  in  Uaveslon'*  diitgraoa,  and  bad  dsssrted  Ed«ud 
U.  in  his  Uter  troubles  ;  Sir  William  Trusselt.  the  proctor  of  the 
parliament  who  had  in  the  itanio  ot  the  nation  ranaoDCBd  aDagMM 
to  Edward  of  Oamarron ;  Thomas  da  Wjrtber,  who  bad  bahm^al 
Bobort  of  Holland,  and  Sir  Tbomaa  de  BoMslio.*  Tbe  Londa— i 
'  W.  Dane.  Aug.  Skc.  L  »i9.  ■  Bamw,  Bdward  OL  it-  tl,  >L 
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helped  the  Lancastrian  cause  with  a  contingent  of  600  men,  an  The  London 
oflfence  for  which  they  were  afterwards  called  to  account.    With  «^**'»«*°* 
such  an  army  as  these  influential  lords  could  collect,  Lancaster 
marched  to  Bedford,  where  he  encamped,  intending  to  await  the  LuMuter 
approach  of  Mortimer  ;  and  at  Bedford  he  received  the  information  S»^td. 
that  the  two  earls,  the  king's  uncles,  had  gone  over  to  Mortimer,  ^^^ye 
He  had  difficulty  in  keeping  order  in  his  own  camp,  and  as  soon  as  ^y 
the  royal  forces  appeared  he  had  no  better  policy  than  submission. 
The  king's  grace  was  vouchsafed  to  him  at  the  petition  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  11,0002.    A  promise  was 
made  that  the  complaints  alleged  should  receive  redress  in  the  next 
parliament,  a  promise  made  compulsory  by  the  alarm  of  a  general 
rising.    Lancaster  was  able  to  obtain  immunity  for  his  own  imme- 
diate friends,  but  Henry  de    Beaumont,  Trussell,   Wyther,  and  Panishment 
Boscelin  had  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  the  citizens  of  {London,  beraits 
among  whom  Hamo  of  ChigweU  was  the  representative  man,  were 
left  at  the  king's  mercy.  ^    This  pacification  must  have  taken  place 
about  the  12th  or  18th  of  January. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  was  over  Mepeham  went  to  Canterbury  to  ohnroh 
celebrate  the  festival  of  his  enthronement,  and  before  the  end  of  °°^ 
January  was  again  in  London  holding  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
On  the  22nd  Edward,  as  the  Annales  Londoniensea  record,  was  Propeedingi 
setting  the  legal  machinery  to  work,  to  punish  Hamo  of  ChigweU  Hamo  of 
and  his  companions ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  parliament  was 
to  meet,  by  adjournment  from  the  abortive  session  at  Salisbury. 
This  assembly  was  in  session  from  the  9th  to  the  22nd  of  February,  Paruamect 
but  it  has  left  no  act  on  the  statute  roll  and  no  record  of  proceedings.'  is» 
The  citizens  of  London  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  were 
indicted  on  divers  pretexts  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and 
several  of  them  were  hanged.    We  have  seen  how  narrowly  Hamo 
of  ChigweU  escaped. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  promises  of  redress  which  Fartber 
Mortimer  had  made  at  Bedford  were  never  fulfiUed  ;  nor  were  the 
recalcitrant  earls,  even  after  penitence,  reaUy  forgiven.  In  the 
summer  of  1829  the  young  king  and  queen  went  to  France ;  a  grand 
ceremonial  of  pacification  took  place  in  September  after  their  return ; 
and  early  in  1880  Queen  PhiUppa  was  crowned.  Thus  time  was  Mortimer't 
given  for  the  concocting  of  the  cruel  plot  by  which  Mortimer 
wreaked  his  first  vengeance  on  the  earl  of  Kent,  whom  he  found 
means  of  persuading  that  his  hapless  brother  Edward  of  Carnarvon 
was  stiU  alive.  The  curious  evidence  which  from  time  to  time  has 
been  fabricated  to  show  that  Edward  escaped  from  Berkeley  Castle 

*  Knighton,  oo.  2554,  2555. 
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and  lived  and  died  in  exile  must  be  reserved  tor  mj^nUi  b 
beraafter.  Suoh  as  it  was,  it  teuptad  earl  Edmnnd  to  Ua  d 
the  terror  of  his  fate  roused  np  in  the  rojral  house  and  in  the  jotuig 
sovereign  himself  the  detenninatioD  to  get  rid  o(  Mortim«r.  Bj  ooa 
of  the  strangest  pieces  of  medieval  plaoabili^,  within  ttttla  non 
TSS^"  than  h&lf  a  century  we  find  the  heir  erf  Mortitnsr  hair  of  tbe  erown 
of  England  ;  tbi-  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent  nuuried  to  the  Mn  ol 

^^m  Sir  Uobert  Holland,  and  tfac  house  of  IlnlUod  Joinod  hi  oolMppjr 

^^H  marriages  with  thu   fantilios  of  tbti  While  and  Bed  Roes,  ontfl  ika 

^^^P  middle  ages  close  in  the  deluge  of  civil  war. 

^^fewjiy™  The  struggle  butwe«n  the  rival  administratiimi  whkh  b»d  rina 

tRTpeuoca  hj  the  support  of  the  Mortimer  and  Lancaster  parties  continiMd  m 
a  struggle  between  two  court  faotiocs  long  after  th«  dcAlh  of 
Mortimer,  and  tbe  animosity  which  lonf:  snrvived  the  otuBf  aetai 
broke  out  in  1841  in  the  quarrel  between  Edward  III.  and  Arehbtibof 
Stratford :  Tlurgherah  was  dead,  but  Orlton  was  a*  malidoos  M 
ever.  But  this  portion  of  history  lies  for  the  preaent  too  far  ahwd. 
and  in  itself  perhnps  only  a  link  in  tbe  lalsr  oompUmtiow  of  ■  kuut 
and  tedious  reign. 
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CHKONICLES   OF   THE  EEIGN8  OF  EDWAED  I. 

AND  EDWAED  II.    Vol.  II. 

[The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  Preface  to  a  volume  containing  four 
works  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  one  of  these  works,  the 
Commendatio  Lamentabilis,  is  to  be  found  a  comparison  of  Edward  I.'s 
personal  appearance,  with  that  of  Henry  II.  'Henry  was  of  middle 
height,  Edward  was  very  taU,  a  head  taller  than  the  generality  of  his 
Bubjects ;  Henry  had  a  small  nose,  Edward  a  long  one ;  Henry  was  ruddy, 
red-haired,  and  blue-eyed;  Edward  had  black  and  curly  hair,  and  his 
eyes  were  probably  dark  also.'  Such  is  Bishop  Stubbs's  summary  of  a 
portion  of  the  chronicler's  description  of  the  two  kings.  Both  men  were 
fond  of  hunting,  both  able  and  original  legislators,  both  eloquent,  cautious, 
and  patient.  Edward  II.  was  very  different  from  both  Edward  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  Bishop  Stubbs's  sketch  of  his  reign  brings  out  many  interesting 
points.] 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.  possesses,  in  its  more  prominent  events,  an  CtenMster  of 
extraordinary  amount  of  tragic  interest ;  but  outside  of  the  dramatic  EdmSn. 
crises  it  may  be  described  as  exceedingly  dreary.    There  is  a  miser- 
able level  of  political  selfishness  which  marks  without  exception 
every  public  man ;  there  is  an  absence  of  sincere  feeling  except  in 
the  shape  of  hatred  and  revenge  ;  there  is  a  profession  of  economic 
and  reforming  zeal  which  never  comes  into  practice,  and  there  is 
no  great  triumph  of  good  or  evil  to  add  a  moral  or  inspire  a  sympathy. 
This  absence  of  inspiring  topics  renders  certain  parts  of  the  reign  tim  middle 
simply  unreadable ;  yet  there  are  great  quantities  of  records  which  «tpMkS^ 
are,  as  a  series,  instructive  enough,  and  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  ^'**^ 
antiquarian  illustration.     This  is  true  of  the  whole  of  the  reign,  but 
especially  true  of  the  years  that  intervene  between  the  death  of 
Gaveston  and  the  attack  on  the  Despensers.    Daring  this  period  the 
national  history  may  be  summed  up  as  a  series  of  attempts  made  by  Furtar 
the  party  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  to  reduce  the  king  to  impotence, 
on  the  pretext  of  compelling  him  to  observe  the  Ordinances  ;  inter- 
rupted from  time  to  time  by  renewals  of  the  Scottish  war,  which 
constrained  the  conflicting  parties  to  a  show  of  reconciliation  and 
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joiut  actiiiii :  auti  by  a  sories  of  intrigiiea  lind  coDntar-iDtricoM  to 
obtain,  for  a  part^  independent  oE  the  e&rl  of  Lincutvr,  »  hoU  oa 
the  royftl  adniinistmtioii.  Tbe  king  &11  tbe  tima,  wbtthar  wotkiDg 
iinderb&nd  against  Lancaster,  or  acting  overtly  afpuntt  htn  mdw 
tbe  influence  of  a  bxly  of  allies  in  whom  hu  had  do  oonfldraot,  b 
^•roduatty  lieiiii;  thron-n  mure  and  mora  compUtolj  and  halpUidjPOB 
the  support  of  tbe  Desponsers.  wbo  finally  get  him  entinlj  oodv 
their  handti. 

OavestoD  perished  in  Jnne  1812;  tbe  seoonil  half  at  thatywr 
anil  the  whole  of  the  next  wore  ooeupiod  with  nagotiationa  bw 
reconciliation ;  tbe  parties  reconciled  joined  in  the  war  with  Bobtl 
Bruce  ;  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  fumiitbed  Lancaatar  with  a  am- 
vinciog  argument  of  the  king'a  iucapaoity  and  of  tho  tmpotiaaM 
of  tbe  Ordinanc««.  Gradually  almoet  all  powsr  alipped  out  of  At 
king's  hands,  and  in  the  parliament  uf  Lincoln,  held  in  Janoary  ISIA, 
tbe  earl  was  made  chief  coansellor,  and  reatiainta  wan  fimemi  oa 
the  action  of  tbe  king,  wbo  waa  to  undertake  ootMng  lni[iortuil  er 
arduous  without  the  oonsent  of  the  earls  and  barons.  Edwmtd  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  confirm  the  OrdinanOM,  and  try,  by 
satisfying  the  demands  of  tbe  clergy,  to  secure  Mine  meaaora  ol 
peace  and  some  supplies  of  money. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  coulinuo  long.  The  kioK  brtad  to 
make  a  party  of  bis  own,  and  different  duaten  of  oourtien  orgaaiMd 
themaclvea  in  parties  too,  to  take  advantage  of  tba  fint  opporturilj 
that  might  arrire  of  gaining  power  on  tbe  preleil  of  fiaaJilg  h 
Tbe  year  1817  was  a  period  of  intrigue  and  prii'ate  war. 
aa  we  learn  from  a  valuable  letter  pnaerved  by  tba  I 
historian,'  had  attompted,  in  his  office  of  chief  oounaalliv,  lii  tmpoa 
some  new  ordinances.  A  oommfttea  had  been  appcuntad  in  tba 
Lincoln  parliament  to  reform  the  administration,  and  of  tUi 
committee,  which  included  bishops  and  earit,  the  leading  maa  ««■ 
IjancaBl^r  himself,  Archbishop  Kejniilds  who  was  aaypi— T  to  W 
oommitted  heart  and  soul  to  tbe  king's  aide,  and  Bartbolamaw,  k«l 
Badlesmere,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Lancaster  and  only  eand  for  llis 
king  as  the  fulcrum  to  he  used  for  tbe  pramolion  cf  Us  own  aaU- 
tioo  of  govemitig.  Ordinances  were  framed  and  were  «b1  in  witllag 
to  tbe  king  by  tbe  bands  at  Badlesmaie  and  laga  tbe  eUaf  jaattoe. 
Of  Doorse  nothing  was  done,  and  the  precise  porpotl  of  tbe  osdlenni 
themaelves  is  not  now  lo  be  leoorered.  Tbe  earl  waa  lialmltg 
offended,  and  hia  solky  attitnde  stnraglhensd  tbe  hande  el  Ilie 
intriguing  parties  at  the  ooort.  Out  matters  went  farUiff.  ffailj 
in  1817  the  king  called  couDoUa  which  Lanoaater  n  ~      ' 
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He  sent  to  the  pope  to  ask  for  absolution  from  his  oath  to  the  vdwx^ 
Ordinances  and  for  a  sentence  against  the  Scots.    The  pope  declined  &  pope 
both  requests ;  the  Ordinances  were  drawn  up  by  men  who  could 
be  trusted  with  the  interests  of  both  church  and  crown  ;  the  Scots 
were  not  to  be  condemned  until  the  cause  had  been  tried  on  its 
merits;  if  the  king  would  devote  his  energies  to  the  crusade  the 
clergy  might  grant  him  money,  not  otherwise.    The  pope's  advice 
was  thrown  away.    The  courtiers  advised  defiance  of  Lancaster  and  intrigues 
the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish  war,  to  which  the  great  earl  was  Lancaiter 
known  to  be  opposed.    The  earl  of  Warenne  was  now  the  king's 
confidant.    By  his  agency  the  countess  of  Lancaster  *  was  enabled 
to  elope  from  her  husband ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  scheme  for 
her  abduction  was  contrived  in  royal  council  at  Clarendon.    The 
earl  immediately  began  to  prepare  his  revenge  by  enlisting  strong  ^^[!!j?°^°^ 
forces  of  retainers  and  by  collecting  the  barons  of  his  party  and  the 
numerous  and  powerful  vassals  of  his  own  five  earldoms.    To 
counteract  these  machinations,  and  to  draw  his  own  force  to  the 
north,  the  king  issued  orders  for  the  assembly  of  the  council  at 
Nottingham  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  followed  by  a  summons  to 
muster  at  Newcastle  on   the  morrow  of  S.  Lawrence,  August  11. 
Lancaster  refused  to  attend  the  council.    His  letter  in  answer  to  LancMter's 

refOMl  to 

the  king's  remonstrance  is  preserved  by  the  Bridlington  annalist,*  stteiidft 

and  the  Malmesbury  historian  furnishes  the  argument  which  his  ^'^'^^ 

agents  offered  in  the  court.    He  would  not  attend  the  council  because 

the  business  to  be  treated  of  was  such  as,  according  to  the  Ordinances, 

could  only  be  treated  in  parliament.    He  would,  however,  obey  the 

summons  to  Newcastle.    In  the  meantime  he  collected  his  forces  at 

Pomfret.^     Edward,  after  holding  the  council  at  Nottingham,  took 

up  his  quarters  at  York  on  the  8th  of  September.    For  a  fortnight  ^^^'^^^ 

the  two  rival  powers  watched  one  another;  the  earl  refused  the  oMMMtiMr 

king's  followers  leave  to  cross  the  Aire  at  Castleford  ;  the  king  did 

not  feel  strong  enough  to  dislodge  him ;  the  bishops  and  barons 

interposed  their  good  offices  and  a  meeting  was  agreed  on.    The 

earl  was  told  that  if  he  attended  the  conference  it  was  at  the  peril 

of  life  or  liberty,  and   the  meeting  did  not  take  place.^     But  the 

autumn  was  wasted ;  on  the  24th  of  September^  it  was  determined 

that  a  parliament  should  be  held  in  the  following  January  at  Lincoln 

where  all  complaints  were  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  king  marched  ^^^%^ 

southward,  passing  by  Pomfret,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  •ootb 

of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  full  battle  array.® 

'  The  most  circumstantial  account  *  Mon.  Malmesb.  vol.  in  R.  8.  p.  280. 

of  this  business  is,  I  think,  given  by  *  Mon.  Malmesb.  ibid. 

Hall's  Continuator  of  Trivet,  pp.  20,  •  Pari.  Writ.  U.  i.  171. 

21,  22.  •  See  voL  in  B.  8.  p.  281 ;  Gont. 

*  See  vol.  in  B.  S.  pp.  50,  51.  Trivet,  pp.  28,  24. 
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Neither  party  had  taken  much  by  the  move ;  the  printto  «ar 
betweeD  Lancaster  and  Warenne  bad  really  brokvu  out  in  YorfclU>% 
where  Lancaster  had  taken  the  castles  of  his  rival,  aod  some  ct  hta 
riotons  followers  bad  seized  Knareaborough.'  On  tho  ftid  tt 
November  the  king  issued  stringent  ordnni  for  paaoe.  Tbs  pu&> 
ment  anmrnoned  for  January  was  not  held,  being  postpaiiad  bf 
■noeeeeive  writs  to  Uaroh,  and  afterwards  to  Jane.  Tha  oapton  at 
Berwick  by  the  Bcots  in  April  1818  senred  for  a  mnuag  o(  tha 
necessity  of  reconciliation. 

It  is  at  this  juDcture  that  we  come  upon  a  vary  attiwdinnj 
docnment  thoroughly  illustratira  of  the  state  of  polilieal  HMnditf. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  that  is  just  at  the  moment  wImb  bolfc 
Edward  and  the  earl  had  put  themselvse  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  ud 
each  had  shown  that  be  was  too  weak  to  ooeroe  the  oihar,  a  naw 
party  is  formed  ta  grasp  at  the  reins  of  power.  The  laaJsn  of  Ma 
confederation  were  ISadlesinere  and  Pembroke.  Badleemera  vaa  Iha 
open  enemy  of  the  earl  of  Lattoaster :  Pembroke,  who  perhapa  «w 
the  king's  wisest  and  traest  friend,  had  never  forgivaa  tba  ataia 
thrown  on  his  honour  by  the  seizure  of  Gavestoo ;  bat  ha  pcafcaUy 
saw  through  the  designs  of  Lancaster,  and  had  delarminad  to  hmi 
the  opposition.  lo  the  curious  indenture  retorred  to,  we  Sod  Bogar 
D'Amory,  Uie  biuband  of  one  of  the  Olouoeater  heirfMi,  bta^g 
himself  in  a  sum  of  10,0002.  sterling  to  give  his  vbola  diliymw  sod 
legal  influence  with  the  king  to  iDduoe  him  to  let  htmsalt  ba  gsidad 
and  governed  by  the  counsels  of  Pembroke  and  Badkamsn  and  to 
trust  their  counsels  beyond  all  other  people  on  aaith,  eo  br  as  Umj 
shall  advise  him  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  '■'^r— '^  fail  omwn,  aod 
hia  kingdom ;  he  will  himself  net  according  to  their  ooaiuala,  and 
will  not  treapaas  against  them  in  any  point ;  nor  will  be  agiaa  to 
the  king  making  grants  beyond  twenty  pounds  in  taod,  or  doing  aay 
other  business  of  importanoe  wlthont  th^  aequisaoHwa.*  It  b 
possible  that  this  agreement  is  one  of  a  set  by  whieb  OIlMn  td  Iha 
king's  council  formed  themsdves  into  an  inner  ooaneU  to  boU  pow 
and  restrain  the  king's  extravagance.  But  it  is  tUmt  that  Iba 
purpoae  of  the  league  was  hostile  !<>  Lancaster ;  and,  altboBfli  *■ 
do  not  know  that  it  included  the  e&rl  Warenne  and  tba  otim 
Glouowtor  claimants,  we  are  told  by  the  Mabnesbtujr  writer  Ibkl 
Andley  and  Despenser  as  well  as  U'Amor;  wwa  amaig 
earl's  eoemiM. 

The  parliament  wiled  (or  January  S7,  181B,  wai  oo  Iba  «tb  of 
■  11  wUI  b*  nmwnibctwl   that  tbli       tallMi.  wlUi  ik*  MMe(llw|BMsriMS 
ImporUnt  Hoaaat,  whlofa  «m«  atlw-       el  tlu  — '^'—  o(  OiitBwaB,    mi    as 
wards    and    ii    rtlU    a    goiuUeraUe       ■whit  on  Ike  iwlb  al  OavwlBH. 

member  ol  iha  Dnch;  ol  tAnoulei,  ■  Pari.  Wrila.  O.  \L  IMi  

«ai  tum  Id  tlis  ktog's  bands,  bsilnii         *  8m  ml.  tai  B.  8.  p^  Ml. 
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that  month  postponed  to  the  12th  of  March  by  the  advioe  of  the  Postpone- 
lords  who  were  desirous  of  making  terms  with  Lancaster.  It  was  parliament 
to  have  met  at  Lincoln,  but  the  difficulties  which  led  to  the  first 
postponement  led  to  a  second,  and  on  the  8rd  of  March  it  was 
countermanded,  to  meet  on  the  19th  of  June  at  the  same  place.  In 
the  interval  a  council  was  held  at  Leicester,^  to  which  the  Bridlington 
writer  gives  the  name  of  parliament,  but  which  was  really  a 
conference  of  representative  members  of  both  parties  attended  by 
the  chancellor. 

Berwick  was  taken  by  the  Scots  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  the  oJaicUat 
council  at  Leicester,  which  sat  on  the  12th,  was  awed  into  harmony.  t«*2»J«:' 

April  181 8 

The  archbishop  and  five  bishops,  three  earls,  twenty-eight  barons, 
and  two  judges  swore  to  maintain  the  Ordinances ;  a  new  scheme 
for  general  reconciliation  was  set  on  foot,  and  one  of  the  terms  of 
pacification  was  that  the  two  Despensers  were  to  be  retained  by  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  with  a  service  of  two  hundred  horse ;  prisoners 
were  to  be  released  and  charters  of  pardon  issued.^  The  earl  of 
Warenne,  however,  was  not  to  be  pardoned  for  assisting  in  the 
countess  of  Lancaster's  elopement.  It  was  time  that  something 
should  be  done.  The  Scots  had  burned  Northallerton  and  carried 
their  devastations  as  far  as  Bolton.  The  king  ordered  the  gentlemen  Muitary 
of  Yorkshire  to  collect  the  forces  of  the  county,  and  prepared  to  go  p'^p*"^^^ 
northwards  himself.  But  the  earl  would  not  obey  the  summons  to 
parliament,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  the  king  gave  up  the  idea  of 
holding  one,  recalled  the  summons  to  Lincoln,  and  issued  writs  for 
a  military  levy  to  meet  at  York  on  the  26th  of  July.^  On  the  8th  of 
June  at  S.  Paul's  he  declared  himself  ready  to  confirm  the  Ordin- 
ances.^ Early  in  July  he  came  to  Northampton,  the  earl  being 
at  Tutbury.*^  The  court  was  at  Northampton  from  July  4th  to 
the  4th  of  August,  during  which  time  the  chancellor  travelled  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two.^ 
On  the  8 1st  of  July  a  general  pardon  was  issued  to  the  Lancaster  Q^umx 
partisans,^  and  on  the  14th  of  August  the  cousins  met  at  Hathem,*  in  Aogiat 
near  Loughborough,  and  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.    The  ^  ^ 

'  Mon.  Malmesb.  p.  233 ;  Bridling-  •  Pari.  Writs,  U.  U.  128,  124. 

ton.  p.  54 ;  Pari.  Writs,  H.  u.  122.  »  Ibid.  125. 

■^  Bridlington,  vol.  in  R.  B.  p.  55.  •  Ann.      PauL     i.       283 ;     Ck>nt. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  601.  Trivet,  p.    27.      Knighton,    c.  2584, 

*  Annales  Paulini,  i.  282 ;  Pari,  makes  the  place  of  meeting  Syroches 
Writs,  II.  i.  181.  brigge,    'queB    modo    vocatur    Sotes- 

*  The  conversations  between  the  bryge  * ;  and  the  Bridlington  writer, 
earl  and  the  chancellor  are  recorded  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  55,  calls  it  *  Sortebrigge 
by  Knighton,  c.  2535,  who  says  that  juxta  Lnghteburghe.*  Possibly  it  is 
they  took  place  at  Tutbury,  the  head  the  place  called  Zouch-bridge  in  the 
of  the  Derby  earldom.  The  bishops  Ordnance  map,  where  the  Soar  is 
of  Norwich  and  Ely  were  the  mes-  crossed  near  Hathem. 

uengers,  the  latter  being  chancellor. 
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tenna  had  been  eealed  on  the  8th  at  Leek  in  Stftflbrdahin,  and  ««« 
to  be  submitted  to  a  pKrtiAinent  which  «M  to  toMt  cm  U»  SOIb  of 
October  at  York.  Any  pl&n  of  a  campaign  against  Iha  Baola  vat 
now  impracticable,  The  parliament  met  at  York  and  oonfinnad  tha 
lenns  of  what  was  reoll;  a  Rurrendor  on  the  part  of  Iho  Idii^ 

Edward  bad  been  reprmenled  in  the  negotiation!  bj  PMsbrokt 
and  BodJesmere,  who  nm;  thus  be  undoratood  to  havs  made  fodd 
their  position  to  the  oouncil,  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  four  biahopi 
and  fnur  barons,  one  of  whom  was  Boger  Mortimer.'  Thaoe  afiaal 
that  the  king  should  confirm  the  Ordlnanoea  and  lB>n«  Iha  nqniails 
pardoQH :  and  that  a  standing  committee  of  ooaBeU  aboolcl  ba 
appointed  to  reside  oonstantl;  with  the  king.  Two  tuabopa,  oaa 
earl,  one  baron,  and  one  banneret  nominatod  hy  Tjtncattar  wan  to 
attend  for  three  months  at  a  time ;  what  ooald  be  dona  whbgnl 
parliament  thejr  wore  to  do,  and  their  od ministration  waa  to  ba 
reviewed  b;  parliament.  The  vttU.tM  at  York  tatifiad  the  i'HT*ffTi 
and  oontinned  the  earl's  nominees  in  their  plaoas.  Tba  youagw 
Despenser  was  also  appointed  or  ooniirmed  as  chamberlain.' 

I  mnnt  pass  over  the  two  following  years,  dating  the  gieaiar  part 
of  which  the  king  was  employed  in  the  north,  the  oourt  boiag  at 
York  from  October  1818  to  January  1820.  and  the  siege  of  I 
being  preesed  with  more  ardour  than  vigilance.  The  rapid  ii 
of  the  Scots  in  September  ISI9,  during  which  the  aivhbiahop  wHb 
the  men  of  Yorkshire  was  defeated  at  Myton,  and  whiob  oaniid 
de^'a9tatioD  over  Airedale  and  Wharfedale  and  to  tba  galea  ot 
Pomtret,  hod  the  efiect  of  raising  the  riege  of  Borwiok,  and  raonni 
in  their  bitterest  form  the  king's  suspicions  ot  Eori  Thomas.  Tba 
earl  did  indeed  offer  to  purge  himself  of  the  chargee  agiUait  Un** 
bat  he  would  not  attend  a  council  which  was  b«ld  witboat  a  padia- 
ment  His  declaration  that  that  parliament  should  not  be  faoU  M 
«am«rtt*  is  perhaps  the  mast  distinct  enundation  thai  w«  hava  ef 
his  oonstitutionol  policy.  Afu>r  the  kind's  \irii  to  Fraooa  id  tba 
summer,  and  an  uneasy  parUament  hold  in  October  at  \ 
the  alarms  of  civil  war  l>«>gan  to  be  heard  again. 

As  I  am  att«mptinK  in  this  sketch  mainly  to  direel  a 
thematorial  additions  to  our  knowledge  oontribatedbf  tba  antboritisa 
before  as,  t  will  not  repeat  the  story  of  the  qaarral  afaool  0<nwr, 
which  sooms  to  have  thrown  tba  ytmagv  Despanaar  into  pwnaoaat 
hostility  to  the  party  supported  bj  lAooaster.  The  earl  UtMaltwaa 
not  directly  oonoemed  in  the  Olamorgutahire  qoaml,  bvU  aa  naaal. 
WM  willing  to  oontrifante  lo  any  rooramsnt  of  distarbuna.  Bjr  Ifaia 
time  olao  the  infhienoe  of  OadlMmoit  had  waaad,  and  tba  king  had 
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yielded  himself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the  Despensers.  It  may, 
however,  he  useful  here  again  to  mark  the  dates  of  the  more  im- 
portant incidents. 

As  soon  as  Edward  returned  from  France,  in  July  1820,  he  Parliament 
summoned  on  the  5th  of  August  a  meeting  of  the  lords  and  commons  isso 
in  parliament,  for  the  6th  of  October.     It  was  well  attended,  but 
Lancaster,  as  usual,  absented  himself,  and  sent  Nicolas  Segrave  as 
his  proxy.  ^     The  session  was  not  a  quiet  one.     Although  we  do  not 
know  that  the  question  about  Gower  was  mooted  in  it,  the  estates 
refused  to  confirm  grants  which  the  king  had  made  to  the  pope's 
relations,  and  petitioned  for  a  severe  inquiry  by  the  justices  into  the 
unlawful  confederations  for  breach  of  the  peace  which  were  doing 
mischief  in  every  county.^    The  session  ended  on  the  25th  of 
October,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  commissions  of  oyer  and 
terminer  were  issued  in  compliance  with  the  parliamentary  petition. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1821  the  justices  itinerant  at  the  Tower 
were  directed  to  examine  into  unlawful  *  colligations,  confederations, 
and  conventions  by  oaths  '  which  were  known  to  have  been  formed 
in   the  city.'    The  disturbed  state  of  Glamorganshire  was  now  Diitarbed 
known  :  on  the  20th  the  king  directed  a  special  commission  for  the  ^wv' 
apprehension  of  malefactors  in  Gower,^  and  on  the  80th  wrote  to 
the   earls   of  Hereford,   Arundel,  and  Warenne,  forbidding  them 
to  attend   an   illegal  gathering  which    had  been   summoned    to 
treat  of  matters  touching  the  Crown.'^    The  same  day  the  sheriffs 
of  the  northern  counties  were  ordered  to  warn  all   men  against 
attending  unlawful  meetings.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  king 
knew  what  the  matter  in  contention  was,  who  were  the  chief  com- 
batants, and  from  what  quarter  they  looked  for  assistance.     As 
the  season  advanced,  and  matters  grew  more  threatening,  Edward 
prepared   to  go  westward.    He  reached  Gloucester  late  in  March,  The  king  in 
and  on  the  28th  wrote  to  the  lord  Hastings,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  lurob  issi 
the  two  Rogers  of  Mortimer,  the  younger  Despenser,  John  Giffiftrd 
of    Brimsfield,   and   Thomas   and   Maurice   of   Berkeley ;    all  of 
them   men  whose  names   have   an  unhappy  prominence  in  the 
later  records  of  the   reign.     He   has   heard,  he   tells   them,  that 
there  is  war  on  the  March ;  they  must  come  to  a  council  at  Gloucester 
on  the  5th  of  April.^    Two  days  later  the  king  seems  to  have  fixed  Proceedings 
on  Hugh  of  Audley  as  the  chief  delinquent ;  he  was  specially  bound  %^^ 
to  the  king  by  covenant ;  he  had  again  and  again  refused  to  obey  Bm^*^ 
the  royal  summons.    He  was  now  peremptorily  ordered  to  appear,  S^Xmory 

'  Ann.  Paul.  i.  290.  «  Foedera,  ii.  488 ;  Rot  ParL  i.  871. 

«  Fcederft,  ii.  441 ;  Ann.  Paul.  i.  290,  291 ;  Pari.  Writs.  H.  u.  154,  IW. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  U.  ii.  165.  »  Ibid. 

•  Ibid.  II.  i.  231. 
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and  Ibe  Bui  Morsball  and  Justice  Spigumel  were  to  try  bbn.*  Tb« 
other  confederates,  who  had  venttired  to  write  to  urge  lbs  king  to  di>- 
miss  Despenser,  nr  pljict)  biin  in  the  bands  of  [Atioaiter,  mn  Bogw 
D'Amory,  John  Mowbray,  Roger  ClifFord,  and  the  earl  of  Banrfotd. 
On  the  9th  of  April  the  senUmou  uf  fi3rfuitiu«  was  tiRoad  i^ainat 
Aadiey,*  and  about  tho  same  date  the  king  seized  the  caatla  of  A. 
Bria\el,  wbiob  belonged  to  Boger  D'Amory,  wbam  be  bad  mraaii 
by  a  letter  of  the  27tb  Marcb.'  On  tbu  81st  of  April  ba  was  at 
Bristol,  whence  be  again  wroU)  to  warn  tbe  Berlnleyi  and  sixtj-two 
other  great  lords  : '  two  days  after  this  be  set  out  on  faia  rvttin  to 
[london.  He  had  tailed  to  qiiSul  the  distarbatUM.  and  probMlj  mat 
unable  to  muster  a  force  that  could  overawe  tbe  diaoontoDted.  Balbfli 
leaving  Itrislol,  however,  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Haratord,  wbo 
was  his  brother-in-law,  remoDstratlng  with  him  (or  bia  d 
in  not  attending  the  council,  arguing  that,  as  Uugh  la  1 
was  appointed  choniberlnin  by  the  parliainnnl,  bo  could  not  p 
dismiss  bim,  and  to  commit  him  to  custody  woold  be  ooDtnry  lo 
tbo  Great  Charter,  tbe  common  law  of  the  kiogdom,  the  Ordtnanesa, 
and  tbe  coronation  oath.  Tbe  letter,  wbtcb  is  sufHciantly  digniflad. 
ended  with  a  summons  to  council  at  Oxford  on  tbo  lOtb  of  Uaj.* 
When  the  king  reached  AValtingford  he  issued  other  lattef* ;  the 
council  wa«  postponed  to  tbe  17tb,  and  Hereford  and  rninwi— 
were  both  forbidden  to  continue  their  private  w«i.'  Aa  moB.  ia 
bet,  as  Edward  had  turned  eastward  the  oonfedoratM  had  oncna 
all  Deapenser's  estates  in  Wales.'  Hugh  himsslf  was  baUarcd  lo  W 
in  attendance  on  the  king.  On  tbe  15tfa  o(  Uay  tbs  nunnMiM  wm 
issued  (or  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  tbe  Ifith  of  July.* 

Tbe  hand  of  LAncaster,  the  Malmesbury  writer  lella  bs,*  wm  im 
aU  this ;  but  be  had  not  stirred  ot-ertly.  Hin  anamy  waa  lb*  sUar 
Hugh,  not  tbo  younger.  It  is  to  the  nridlin^toQ  aamliM  ibMl  w* 
owe  our  most  eiaot  information  about  the  part  which  tba  grsat  aad 
now  about  to  take.'"  On  the  Sith  of  Hay.  as  soon,  that  ii,  •■ 
tbe  parliamentary  summons  was  roooived,  ha  called  togslltar  a4  Ui 
castle  of  Porofrot  tbe  great  lords  of  tba  north  country,  MallDO  of 
ailsland.  Fomivall  of  Sheffield,  the  baron  of  Gi«-ystoka,  th«  D«7»- 
oourts,  Fitebugb  of  Middleham,  Percy  of  TopcUffa,  ^tarmloo  << 
Tanfield,  Philip  Harcy.  William  FitE-WUliam,  FUaeaDbsg.  M«7b4 

,11.11.158.  Wlll^lr*  oo  JiBM   Utb.  tA.   altar 

lAiuulBr  hM  dMkiW  Waarit 
^*M  la  Ik*  pMMaa 
Tor  Um  MUmtlati  ot  (ha  riiiiiiMi 
in  IBM,  mm  lb*  puhtaa  of  UM; 
BoL  PuL  m.  Ml.  Bit. 

•  PwU  WrlM,  n.  L  SU. 
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Thwing,  and  Constable ;  all  these,  for  themselves  and  their  retainers,  a  confeden- 
agreed  on  a  league  of  defence  ;  if  anyone  attacked  the  earl  or  any  of  ap  and  ^^ 
the  league,  all  would  join  to  punish  the  aggressor  and  to  secure  the  "^^ 
peace.    The  covenant,  which  was  written  in  French,  was  sealed  by 
each  of  the  lords. 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  earl  had  gone  no  further  than  the  usage  Legality 
of  the  time,  however  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  warranted ;    he  ^'  ^^ 
had  as  much  right  to  make  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  as 
Badlesmere  and  D'Amory  had  had  in  1817.    The  covenant  which  other 
the  king  himself  had  made  with  Hugh  of  Audley  was  distinctly  a  ®"^™p" 
party  or  personal  covenant  superadded  on  the  feudal  relation,  or  on 
the  right  of  the  king  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subject.     Hugh  le 
Despenser,  as  we  learn  from  Dugdale,^  had  a  similar  covenant  with 
the  earl  of  Louth,  and  it  was  by  an  attempt  to  draw  in  John  Giffiard 
to  such  a  confederation  that  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  on 
which  the  first  article  of  his  condemnation  was  framed.'    But  the 
earl's  next  proceeding  was  very  strange.    He  summoned  the  arch-  Lancaater 
bishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  and  the  other  the  clergy 
prelates  of  the  province  to  meet  at  Sherbum  in  Elmet,  on  the  28th  i^^'^t^ 
of  June ;  ^  and  at  the  same  time  invited  the  chief  of  the  malcontent  ^^^  ^^ 
lords,  who  had  been  harrying  the  estates  of  the  Despensers,  to  meet 
them.    In  a  word,  he  tried  to  bring  together  a  parliament  of  his 
own,  prelates,  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights. 

At  Sherburn,  then,  which  is  a  village  about  halfway  between  Lancaster*! 
Pomfret  and  Tadcaster,  dignified  as  being  a  very  ancient  residence  St  sherboro 
of  the  archbishops,  a  very  extraordinary  assembly  met  There  was 
Archbishop  Melton,  who  throughout  his  life  was  a  faithful  friend  of 
the  king,  Bishop  Lewis  of  Durham,  brother  of  Edward's  favourite 
Henry  Beaumont,  and  the  old  Bishop  Halton  of  Carlisle,  who  had 
lived  in  alarms  from  the  Scots  for  thirty  years.  What  could  have 
induced  Melton  to  attend,  unless  it  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
mediate,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
trust  the  king,  and  that  it  was  not  wise  to  disappoint  the  earl ;  he 
certainly  came  and  brought  a  considerable  quota  of  his  clergy  with 
him.  With  Lancaster  appeared  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Angus, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  lay  lords  of  north  and  south,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.  They  met  in  the  parish 
church,  and  the  proceedings  opened  as  in  parliament  by  the  reading 
of  articles  at  the  earl's  conmiand.  The  articles  were  in  French  and 
included  the  agreement  concluded  at  Pomfret  in  the  preceding 
month,  with  a  statement  of  grievances  to  be  discussed  and  if  possible  giatemeiit  of 
provided  with  remedies.    The  grievances  were  the  bad  ministers  «'**^***^ 

)  Baronage,  p.  391.  '  Statutes  of  the  Beahn,  i.  182. 

'  Bridlington,  vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  62. 
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who  were  Appointed  contrary  to  tho  Or<liiianc» ;  tha 
and  (orfeitorea  nbich  bad  been  decreed  without  Auont  > 
visitfttion  of  tbe  specinl  CiOi  miss  ions  for  potting  down  o 
the  action  of  tbe  juaticea  itinerant  at  London  on  tlw  writ  Qw 
KarranU) ;  tbe  abuses  dI  the  Ktaple,  and  tbe  impnident  IraMiw 
made  with  foreign  nauons.  It  was  abo  declared  th*t  th*  Idng  had 
too  nutnjr  lawyers  about  bim,  bo  many  in  fact  that  the  penona  mbtmt 
the  oonrt  wanl«d  to  implciad  had  the  groateat  dlffioolljr  in  fittUiy 
advooates  to  undertake  their  canaea.'  This  bill  of  uliclaa  hkviof 
been  read  by  Sir  John  de  Bek,  acting  as  chanooUor  to  tha  alnurt 
sovereign  earl,  the  earl  himself  requested  tbe  protates  to  i«tim  ml 

'  consider  their  answers.  They  left  tho  oharoh  and  held  thair  qoMl- 
ooQVQCation  at  the  house  of  the  rector.  Laneaat«r  and  tb«  lordi 
deliberated  apart.  Tbe  result  of  the  consnltatioD  was.  in  Iba 
chamber  of  the  lords,  a  determination  to  adhere  to  Lanearttr  and  la 
maintain  tbe  quarrel  of  tbe  earl  of  Hereford  and  bia  ncinfaihnlw 

r  against  the  Deepenscra.  This  was  drawn  in  an  indeDlun  in  wUth 
were  inserted  tbe  names  of  tbe  earla  o(  Laneaaler  and  Aogiu  and 
thirty-three  men  of  rank,  including  some  of  the  iniiifiiiliinlw  wl 
Pomfret,  and  among  them  Sir  Robert  of  Holland,  tho  troatad  bimtii 
of  Lancaster,  who  afterwards  betrayed  the  good  eanae,  Mtd  Sir 
William  Tmaaell,  who  took  tha  leading  part  tonr  years  attarwaid*  fa 
the  deposition  of  tbe  king.*  It  was  by  the  InBoaBw  of  faiinial* 
that  the  elder  Hugh  le  Despenser  was  included  Id  Ui«  aeeontiaBa 
prosecuted  a^inst  bia  son ;  and  in  all  prohabUity  lb*  act  of  oM- 
domnation,  which  was  passed  a  month  after  in  tbe  real  pariiaiDaM. 
may  have  been  drawn  up  on  this  oooaaion. 

After  the  lords  bad  deliberated  the  clergy  sent  in  tbab  fi^ly, 
addressed  to  the  earl  as  '  domiae  revemndc' '  Tbtynpi 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  earl  for  the  heartfelt  ansiety  b«  ■! 
the  kingdom  and  country,  and  daoland  tbetnaalvw  wQUag  |d  Ibt 
utmost  of  th<!ii  ability  U>  join  in  the  defence  agatnal  Iba  Soola.  Bsl 
further  than  that  they  were  not  dbpoaad  to  go :  aa  to  U»  '  ntolfaaa 
of  Uto  set  on  foot '  (that  is,  the  political  qoanel),  *  tb«y  hambljr  and 
devoatly  supplicate  your  rvvartsnd  lordship  and  tba  otbeta  in  eoo^Mqr 
with  you,  thnt  tor  reverence  and  honour  of  God  and  holyohnnh,  ll» 
salvation  of  the  realm  and  tbe  quiet  of  the  penpla,  then  be  a  liilwama 
or  forbeannoe  of  the  Maid  innHniin'  (rhnt  Inii  misiinnilnnnf  hnatHlllaa), 
'  and  that  ic  tbe  next  parliament  concord  and  unity  may  h*  oHaiaad 
between  odt  lord  tbe  king  and  his  llegM  by  pnaoatol  ootiaJitaialfcMi 
in  Cbriit  as  (o  what  is  m<Mt  espedient.  And  U  tfaia  ha  dona  Ihay 
truHt  that  upon  alt  the  artidaa  here  exhibited,  by  tha  taTOor  of  0«d 

rrrdl,  (iL  384.  * 
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an  opportune  remedy  will  be  ordained  in  the  said  parliameni'  The  PoUoy  of 
answer  was  a  good  one,  creditable  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  clever  one,  foiling  the  earl  for  a  moment  with  his  own  weapon, 
and  recommending  confidence  in  parliament.  Nor  is  the  freedom 
with  which  it  is  given  less  creditable  to  the  earl,  who  evidently 
might  have  extorted  stronger  expressions  and  promises  of  support. 
*  This  answer  in  writing  having  been  read  before  the  earl,  he  in  right 
royal  fashion  returned  special  thanks  to  the  prelates  and  clergy,  and 
so  having  received  licence  to  depart  all  retired.' 

It  is  to  the  Bridlington  annalist  that  we  owe  the  most  striking  of  TyneU'e 
these  details,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  either  in  the  public  records,  theM  pro- 
or  in  some  of  the  episcopal  registries,  even  a  fuller  account  may  be  ^ 

preserved.  Tyrrell,  in  his  History  of  England,  has  preserved  a  copy 
of  the  indenture,  from  the  register  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
and  some  of  the  particulars  are  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  for 
setting  aside  the  exile  of  the  Despensers.  But  Tyrrell  placed 
Sherbum^  in  Dorsetshire,  a  mistake  corrected  by  Carte,  who,  however, 
extracted  his  list  of  the  confederates  from  Tyrrell's  work.'  It  is 
curious  that  Walsingham,  who  knew  of  the  Sherbum  gathering,  but 
did  not  know  where  Elmet  was,  wrote  the  name  so  that  of  his  editors 
one  read  Cliveden,  and  the  other  Elmedon.^  In  the  popular  histories 
of  the  epoch  scarcely  a  word  is  found  that  shows  any  knowledge  of 
this  most  curious  and  important  episode  of  the  struggle. 

Our  authorities  do  not,  I  think,  furnish  us  with  any  new  details  ^o  mAteriai 

''  additton  to 

of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  against  the  Despensers,  or  of  the  oar  inforam- 
war  which  followed,  over  and  above  the  anecdote  of  the  younger  iss^iand 
Hugh  which  is  preserved  by  the  canon  of  Bridlington.*  Nor  do  the  ^'** 
few  particulars  recorded  of  the  king's  flight  from  Byland  to  Bridling- 
ton in  1822,^  although  interesting  in  themselves,  add  anything 
important  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period.  The  dreary  years  of  the 
Dcspenser  government  from  1822  to  1826  are  unbroken  by  any  ray 
of  political  light  or  poetical  incident.  And  even  when  we  reach  the 
great  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  we  have  to  contend  with  a 
dearth'  of  such  minute  detail  as  would  give  life  or  reality  to  any 
picture  we  might  attempt  to  draw.  As,  however,  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume,^  I  undertook  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  attempt 
to  arrange  the  chronology  and  determine  some  of  the  local  features 
of  the  revolution,  at  least  in  London,  I  will  endeavour,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Pauline  Annals  and  such  other  materials  as  are  within  reach, 
to  fulfil  the  promise. 

Edward,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  very  much  isolated 


'  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  279. 

'^  Carte,  Hist.  Engl.  ii. 

*  Walsingham,  ed.  Riley,  i.  159. 


*  Vol.  in  B.  S.  p.  XXX. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  79  sq. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxv,  B.  8. 
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since  bis  tragic  victory  over  Earl  ThomM.  He  bad  loM  bis  CailUnl 
friend  and  cousin,  Earl  Aymer  of  Pembroke  in  ISS4  ;  bo  bad  mU 
the  queen,  his  brother  the  earl  of  Kotit,  and  hU  arm  Edward  bi 
France  in  1825  ;  the  Earl  Warenne,  who  had  been  (or  tini  jeuv  in 
oominand  in  Oasconjr,  had  only  jnat  ratumad,  and  at  no  linM  hid 
ho  shown  bJinfielf  a  wise  counsellor.  Henry  of  Lancutw,  now 
known  as  e&rl  of  Leicester,  was  a  man  of  noble  oharactur,  but  Edward 
migbt  well  diatmst  him,  as  having  his  brolher'a  wroogs  lo  •vnga^ 
and  a  claim,  as  yet  imsatisfied,  on  his  brothor's  InfasritMwa.  T^ 
earls  of  Hereford  and  Warwick  wer«  roinom,  and  so  In  a  poalUoD  in 
which  the  king  ooiild  not  obtain  help  from  them  as  frianda,  nor 
strengthen  himself  by  destroying  them.  The  eari  of  Amodal  wm 
faithful,  bat  carried  little  weight ;  all  the  will  and  exeootin  lofw  of 
the  government  depended  on  the  Dcsponwra.  The  ebaoMOar 
Oaldock  shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  court,  and  Arcfabitbop 
Mellon,  the  treasumr,  who  waa  faithful  and  not  unpopular,  had  hia 
means  of  uBof ulne«8  curtailed  by  the  watchful  enmity  of  tfaa  widr 
and  ungenerous  primate  at  Canterbury.'  The  loading  man  at  tta 
episcopal  body  were  men  who  had  forced  tbemselvea  upon  tlw  Ung 
by  means  of  papal  btriguo  or  usurpation,  and  wfao  attribntod  Ibiir 
lowi  of  influence  at  court  to  the  hostility  of  Daldnek,  wfann  Qmj 
bod  supplanted  in  the  way  of  preferment,  or  to  the  Deapeoasrv,  who 
had  kept  them  out  of  their  lemitorolities  on  \*g»l  pntrsts.  With  ha 
kinsmen  alienated,  his  great  oobtea  in  minority  or  rMiratnoal.  hk 
bishops  untrustworthy,  and  his  miaislen  nttpopulor.  a  rskllj  aU» 
king  could  scarcely  tiave  failed  to  strengtheD  httniwlf  by  atliiiini 
with  snch  strong  political  elements  as  vtn  to  b*  (oond  in  11m  silia 
and  in  the  connti^  party  which  in  the  next  reign  ahowad  ItoaU  m 
strong.  There  is  indeed  some  evidence  that  Edward  hod  triad  lo 
propitiate  the  Londoners,*  and  we  can  scarcely  think  thai  the  Dv^H- 
sers  had  so  entirely  lost  tbeir  heads  as  not  to  bare  atWnftod  li 
create  a  party  of  personal  adherents.  But  the  result  idkowa  thai  U 
they  had  done  so  the  attempt  had  (ailed.  Thu  tta\  of  LeiMMar  «W 
son-in-law  of  the  I^dy  Deapenaer,  and  may  have  hoped  by  aain(  lb* 
famUy  connexion  wliiely  tn  obtain  n-cognidon  as  hk  bro^w** 
soooessor ;  but  in  oil  these  family  ties  at  this  period  of  hittov;  wa  find 
oauM*  and  ooRosiona  of  enmity  quite  as  often  as  of  (randafaip ;  ear 
could  Leioeater  be  expadad  to  forget  that  the  fatfaar  and  son  wan 
really  respouribla  lor  the  death  of  his  brother.  Ha  had  a  pw^  tfl 
the  great  and  mighty  boat  of  vassals  which  sines  tbs  battle  o(  Bw- 
bom  had  rallied  round  the  banners  of  Leicaslsr,  LaoaMlir.  Dwhy. 
and  Lincoln.    The  new-made  oorlt  of  WlndMster  aad  OlooaMMr 
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had  none.    Their  sole  source  of  strength  seems  to  have  been  their  HeipUM- 
bold  on  the  person  and  will  of  their  master,  and  their  ability  to  use  ^^^^^Lm 
the  little  influence  that  still  remained  to  him  after  he  had  lost  his 
wife  and  son,  sacrificed  his  relations  to  his  revenge,  and  signally 
failed  at  Bannockbum,  at  Byland,  and  at  Berwick  to  prove  that  he 
inherited  his  father's  prowess.    It  was  this  helplessness  and  isola- 
tion that  ruined  him  ;  for,  though  the  queen's  invasion  was  cleverly 
managed,  and  the    boldness  and    promptitude    with  which    her 
advisers  acted  might,  so  far  as  adroitness  deserves  success,  have  been 
fairly  entitled  to  some  great  advantage,  she  had  no  great  force  nor 
any  sound  political  cry.     No  one  believed  in  her  alleged  wrongs,  but 
she  gained  a  following  as  the  avenger  of  the  earl  who  was  more 
honoured  in  his  death  than  in  his  life.     She  won  a  great  victory,  BMyriotory 
but  it  was  over  a  foe  that  put  in  no  appearance,  without  a  battle,  qa^n 
but  not  without  wanton  and  cruel  bloodshed,  prolific  of  quarrels, 
vengeances,  and  further  bloodshed  for  long  years  to  come. 

All  through  the  summer  there  had  been  rumours  of  an  invasion ;  Aiam  of 
the  king  had  not  been  put  ofif  his  guard  by  his  knowledge  of  the  very  *°^*** 
small  resources  that  were  at  his  wife's  disposal.      He  had  been 
nervously  alive  to  the  danger,  all  the  more  as  it  was  for  long  alto- 
gether uncertain  on  what  side  it  was  likely  to  come.     After  spending  MorenMnti 
the  spring  at  Eenilworth,  and  June  and  July  in  London,  he  had 
gone  in  August  to  Clarendon,^  where  he  had  in  former  years  spent 
80  much  time  in  laying  out  his  park  and  improving  his   forest 
domain,  and  had  in  September  been  at  Porohester  issuing  writs  of 
array  and  taking  other  precautions.     In  this  month  he  was  informed 
where  the  queen  was  likely  to  land,  and  on  the  2nd  '  directed  the 
march  of  forces  to  Orwell,  where  in  fact  she  did  land  three  weeks 
later.     On  the  28rd  of  September  he  was  in  London,  and  there  the 
news  that  she  had  landed  on  the  24th  reached  him  on  the  27th.'  The  qneea 
She  bad  landed  at  noon  near  Harwich,  at  Colvasse,  and  lodged  the 
first  nightat  Walton.^  She  had  ten  ships,  and  the  disembarkation  was 
30  rapidly  effected  that  nine  of  them  were  cleared  before  sunset,  the 
tenth  was  brought  by  the  king's  sailors  to  London,  and,  with  the  news 
of  his  wife's  arrival,  presented  to  him  at  the  Tower.*    He  remained  SjJJ?' 
in  L(>ndon  for  a  few  days  longer,  was  at  Westminster  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  and  on  that  day  set  out  for  the  west,*  leaving  in  the  Tower 
his  son  John  of  Eltham,  a  mere  child,  as  nominal  governor,  with 
Sir  John  Weston  the  constable.^  Isabella  marched  towards  London, 

'  Pari.     Writs,    II.    Chronological  *  Ibid.  p.  814. 

Abstract,  pp.  439-448.  •  Pari.    Writs,    II.    ii.     294.    Ed- 

2  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  758.  ward  was  at  the  Tower  on  the  28th 

'  Ibid.  II.  ii.  292.  of  September. 

'  Ann.  Paul.  i.  318,  814.  '  Walsingham,  i.  188. 
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oxpeotiog  to  find  her  husband  etUl  th«r«,  ud  being  Joinad  by  ■ 
dosses  as  she  proeoeded.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ib*  bcwioir»d  80O 
mnrka  of  the  king's  moafif  deposited  in  the  abbe; ;'  sb*  wmt  oa  In 
Cuubriilge  and  sU;»d  a  daj  or  two  at  llarnw^*  thui  to  BaUoak 
in  Uertfordshire,*  where  sbe  enjoyed  the  pleMora  of  plnndaring  IW 
ohanoellor's  proportjr.  and  then  to  Dunstabla.*  At  Duiurtabls  Ik* 
earl  of  Leicester  joined  her.^  On  the  wa;  she  Diost  bare  hMrd  tfaat 
Edward  had  left  Landoa.  She  then  tiinwd  westward  and  pasnJ  vm 
to  Oxford,  where  she  bud  her  cause  before  the  Univatsilj  In  a  aamem 
preached  by  Bishop  Urlton,  on  the  text  'Caput  mwtm  doko.** 
From  Oxford  sbe  went  to  Wallingford,'  where  sbe  wasootlw  Ifilh  of 
October  1  thence  to  Gloucester,  where  she  wa«  joined  bjr  Percy,  Wahih 
and  other  northern  hjrds ;  *  thenoe  to  Berkdoy,  whwo  aba  ■■pnnJ 
the  allegiance  of  the  heir  of  the  castle  b;  restorins  to  him  tba  mttkt 
which  Hugh  ie  Despenser  had  tU]i»ed  ou  tho  gtt)uud  ptobaUj  of  Ui 
father's  treason.*  From  Berkeley  she  vent  on  with  a  i 
increasing  best  of  relainen  to  Bristol,  where  on  the  S6th  of  C 
the  carnage  of  the  revolution  began. 

Helpless  and  unready  tbe  unhappy  king,  with  bis  i 
Baldock,  the  younger  Despenser,  and  a  few  other  followcn,  sterlid 
from  London  on  the  2nd  of  October.  On  the  lOtb  be  WM  at 
Olouoester,'"  still  issuing  letters  of  summons  fur  the  nwD  of  tha 
distriota  nearest,  us^Hi'ially  those  of  South  Wales.  He  bad,  if  «e 
may  trust  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moore,"  sent  a  quantity  of  aopplks 
to  Lundy  Island,  which  be  regarded  as  a  last  refuge.  Ba, 
although  he  may  before  the  last  extremity  arrired  have  tlwaght  of 
Luody  as  a  place  of  security,  we  can  hardly  think  tfa»l  wthv 
despairing  foresight  or  simple  cowardice  waa  «o  slraoe  is  hin  m 
to  sufler  him  to  provide  biinself  with  suofa  a  imooim  1m^  brfHb 
Anyhow  be  made  for  the  Severn  ;  on  tbe  ISth  of  Ootober  ha  «w 
at  Waetbury."  on  the  14th  at  Tintem  :  '*  and  fn>ro  tbe  16tb  to  Ifea 
Slst  at  Btroguil  or  Chepstow,"  whence  he  sent  the  cldar  PaapsiMV 
to  take  iba  command  at  Bristol.  There  the  old  ooiuisaUoraf  Edwitd 
I.,  tbe  son  of  Simon  de  Monttort's  justiciar,  fell  into  tbe  faaadaal 
bit  anemies  and  gave  his  life  in  expiation  of  tba  wnmga  it 
Ijanoaatar." 


■  Ann.  Paul.  1 
'  IMd- 

*  Ado.  [^ul.  L. 

■  KiilKbtoo.  0. 

*  T.  di  la  Moors :  •■•  toL  In  U.  B. 
p.  SlU. 

•  Kwliitm.  il.   MS,  MO;  T«|«din. 
SortploraM,  o.  «;m. 

•  Waliingtum.  i.  tsa. 


'■  I>krl.  Writs.  [I.  II.  94.  n 

>•  8m«<)L  laB.8.^IW;  1 
huu.  1.  IM. 

"  rarl.  Write.  ILlTSOl 

"  IbU.  U.  U.  >M. 

"  Ibid.    U.  i.  7«i 
LUI- 

»  ConuMn  Aan.  PaoL  L  ItT.  tU 
Wsli.  L  lai:  KnlshlMk  «.  MM. 
BrlAlniitaa.  \oL  ta  t.  9.  p.  WJ. 
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We  lose  sight  of  the  king  between  October  21st,  when  he  was  at 
Chepstow/  and  October  27th,  when  we  find  him  at  Cardiff ;  ^  and  it 
IS  to  the  intervening  days  that  we  most  assign  the  unsuccessful  ^^^^^ 
attempt  to  reach  Lundy  Island.     Unable  to  effect  a  landing,  he  is  Lmuiy 
said  to  have  disembarked  in  Glamorganshire.^    From  Cardiff  on 
the  27th  and  28th  he  sent  out  letters,  for  he  still  had  the  chancellor  '^%^^ 
and  the  great  seal  with  him,  to  bring  in  the  men  of  the  neighbour-  oaerphiUy. 
ing  lordships.  At  Caerphilly,  where  the  third  and  youngest  Despenser 
was  in  command,  on  the  29th  and  80th  he  issued  commissions  of 
array  for  the  same  districts.^     Again  we  lose  sight  of  him  for 
nearly  a  week.    He  is  found  at  Neath  on  the  5th  of  November,  still 
entreating  aid  from  the  men  of  Gower.^    The  end  was  now  very 
near.    The  queen  knew  where  to  find  her  husband,  for,  as  he  had 
made  no  secret  of  his  residence  at  Neath,  it  is  needless  to  suppose  that 
treachery  was  at  work.     Which  of  the  parties  opened  the  negotia-  Negotiation 
tions  that  ended  in  surrender  it  is  impossible  to  say.    On  the  10th  idnff'/tar. 
of  November,  however,  the  abbot  of  Neath,  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  and  "° 
Edward  Bohun,  had  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  the  king  as  his 
messengers  to  his  wife  and  son.^    On  the  16th  he  was  taken  at  oaptore  of 
Llantrissaint,^  having  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  save  his  friends,  execation  of 
a  fact  which  may  seem  to  prove  that  the  whole  party  were  taken  '^  "*"*^ 
by  surprise.     Henry  of  Lancaster  and  Rhys  ap  Howel  made  the 
capture,  and  the  prisoners,  with  the  great  seal,  were  delivered  to  the 
queen  at  Hereford  on  the  20th.     The  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  taken 
at  Shrewsbury  by  John  Charlton,  was  beheaded  on  the  17th,^  and 
Hugh  le  Despenser  on  the  24th. 

We  must,  however,  now  turn  back  to  London,  which  the  king  state  of 
had  quitted  at  the  beginning  of  October,  leaving  his  son  John  of 
Eltham  and  his  niece  the  countess  of  Gloucester  in  the  Tower.    The 
city  was,  as  usual,  divided  in  opinion.    Ebimo  of  Chigwell  had  been 
maintained  by  royal  influence  in  the  mayoralty  for  three  years  in 
succession,^  but  Nicolas  of  Farringdon,  the  head  of  the  rival  party, 
was  nearly  as  strong,  and  much  stronger  when  it  was  known  that 
the  tide  had  turned.     Before  Edward  left  London  Hamo  had  failed  Hamo  of 
to  get  from  the  citizens  a  promise  to  shut  out  the  queen,  although  the  major 
they  would  undertake  to  shut  out  the  foreigners ;  ^^  as  soon  as  it  was 
known   that  the  queen's  cause  was  prevailing  he  lost  his  power 

'  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  296.  •  Fcedera,  U.  647. 

Mbid.  II.  i.  761.  »  Lantroain,    Ann.    Paul.  i.    319; 

"  T.  (le  la  Moore ;  see  vol.  in  R.  S.  Laturssan,  Wals.  i.  184. 

p.  a09     Walsingham,  i.  183.  "  Bridlington,  voL  in  B.  8.  p.  87. 

'  Fa  (l(!ni,  ii.  646,  647 ;  Pari.  Writs,  •  See  vol.  i.   pp.   Ixxxii.   sq.  B.  8. 

II.   i.   760-702;  Walsingham,  i.   183,  French  Chronicle  of  London,  pp.42, 

184.  48,  49,  51. 

»  Pari.  Writs,  U.  i.  763.  »•  Walsingham,  L  180. 
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ar.  Tfafi  quean  h&d  lost  do  limo  bafora  ukitm  Uw  aid  of  Um 
eituwns.  Her  letters  fand  been  aent  oat  on  the  SSth  of  SeptHnbv,' 
but  BO  long  u  the  king  was  in  the  noighbourbood  the  reeeipt  ct  Ihem 
was  kept  eeoret*  On  the  9th  at  October  another  letter  me  fooDiI 
at  the  dftwn  of  day  pust«cl  <m  ibo  erose  in  Cheap,*  pnjrisg  the  laitfa- 
ful  Londoners  to  join  in  destroying  the  enenuee  of  tbe  land,  eepHcially 
Hugh  le  Deepensor.  The  city  was  tronblect,  bat  rvmainad  quill  f>jr 
nearly  a  week.  There  w&s  a  strong  force  of  faiHhope  in  Ibe  nagh- 
boorbood,  and  with  their  counsel  tbo  mayor  was  able  (o  kaep  pneni 
On  the  ISth,  the  Monday  afu-r  tho  li^tt«r  mm  published,*  Iba  poor 
foolish  archbishop,  who  on  thu  80th  of  September  bad  triad  tn 
delude  the  people  by  publishing  at  S.  Paul's  an  old  Bnll  againil  the 
Scots  as  if  it  had  been  directed  against  the  queen,*  got  togetber  at 
'  Lambeth  the  bishop  of  London,  Stephen  of  Giavesend,  Hamo  at 
Hythe,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  lliahop  Cbbham  of  Woraisteri  wba 
were  all  throe  pious  ltnme<1  men,  but  not  slatemuB ;  Biibaf 
8tapleton  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  treasurer  when  tba  qamm't 
estates  were  seized,  and  who  wax  only  leas  unpopular  than  tb* 
chanoellor ;  and  Bishop  Stratford  o(  Winchester,  who  waa  pCobaUj 
committed  already  to  the  cf  noen,  and  wbu  later  on  waa  tlw  bead  of  tfaa 
Lancaster  party  in  the  new  KovernmonL"  The  arebbiabop  pcnpnwd 
to  bold  a  meeting  at  6.  Paul's,  preparatory  to  sending  a  iiiIibIiiii  <tf 
mediation ;  but  the  bishop  o(  R<)clH«ter  Mtrongly  adx-iaed  him  not  to 
croes  the  liver  or  attempt  to  enter  the  city.  The  idon  eaoliiMH 
oounsela  prevailed,  and  the  debate  was  poatponad  to  tfa*  TtMaday. 
Then  again  the  prelates  met  at  Lambeth.  A  miaaioQ  aboold  faa 
sent,  but  who  would  go  ?  Bishop  Stratford  wma  wiUiof  to  go— ba 
knew  that  he  waa  safe — but  only  If  he  had  a  oompanko  ;  all  dacUaed 
for  themselves  and  pressed  the  bishop  of  ItocbeStar  to  gOk  Ba 
rmulutely  excused  himself,  tn  fact  it  was  now  loo  lato.  He 
returned  to  Bocheeter  Place,  near  the  archbishop's  palaoe ;  Htiatfavd 
to  his  himse  in  Snuthu'ark,  and  thu  biahopM  of  London  and  Eutor 
to  their  respective  lodgings  ;  Bishop  Graveeeud  probably  to  fata  booaa 
by  8.  Paul's,  and  Bi»hop  Stapleton  oithw  tn  tb»  manaioD  wbi^  tm 
was  building  on  the  site  of  the  Oat«r  Temple  or  to  the  booaa  in  OU 
DtMn's  Lane  clow  to  where  Stationers'  Hall  and  Asm  Coort  aem 
stand,  and  not  far  from  Cbanodlor  Baldoek's  booaa  of  maonSmi 
roaidenoe  in  lij  lAne.  Tbo  bishops  of  Londao  and  Eulor  war*  to 
meet  tbe  neit  morning  at  Blackfriars  with  the  Judgea,  poadblj  %a 
contrive  mean*  for  securing  tbe  city.* 

'  FrMteb  Chnmlola,  p.  SI, 

>  lUd.  ■  IbM. 

*  W.  Dent.  Aug.  8ao.  i.  SM. 

•  Ann.     fmoL   i.    818.    Knighuia. 
c  3M4,  writM  M  If  tba  Boll  to  uMd 
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On  the  15th  of  October  the  city  broke  into  rebellion.^     The  Biaingin 
mayor  and  aldermen  had  gone  out  early  to  Blackfriars  to  meet  the 
bishops ;  they  were  recalled  by  a  rising  of  the  citizens,  who  forced 
them  to  the  Guildhall,  the  mayor  Hamo  imploring  mercy  with 
clasped  hands,  and  only  able  to  save  himself  by  granting  to  the 
'  commune '  all  that  they  asked,  and  especially  undertaking  to  drive 
out  of  the  city  all  enemies  of  the  queen.^    One  unfortunate  man.  Murder  of 
John  le  Marchal,  a  citizen  who  was  regarded  as  a  spy  of  the  De-  Marchai 
spensers,  was  caught  in  his  inn  in  Walbrook,  dragged  into  Cheap, 
stripped  and  beheaded.^    Just  at  this  time  the  unfortunate  Bishop  PerUoos 

-^        ,  entry  of 

otapleton,  who  had  been  visiting  his  new  house  outside  Temple  Biabop 
Bar,   came  riding  into  the  city  with  two  of  his  squires,  William       '*****" 
Wall,  who  was  his  nephew,^  and  John  of  Padington,  the  latter  being 
steward  of  the  new  mansion.    The  mob,  which  seems  to  have  been 
disappointed  not  to  find  him  at  Blackfriars,  was  on  the  watch  for 
him  ;  and  it  was  believed  also  that  he  intended  to  claim  the  charge 
of  the  city  at  the  Guildhall.    He  entered  the  city  by  Newgate,  and, 
on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  was  to  stay  in  Old  Dean's  Lane  to  take 
his  noonday  meal.^     He  had  reached  the  church  of  S.  Michael  le 
Quern,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  near  the  cross. 
Hearing  the  cries  of  '  Traitor  1  traitor  I '  he  turned  his  horse  and 
attempted  to  reach  S.  Paul's  ;  but  at  the  north  door  he  was  seized, 
dismounted,  and  dragged  into  the  Cheap,  through  the  middle  of 
S.  Paul's  churchyard,^  and  there  stripped  and  beheaded  with  a  ^JJP""* 
panade  ^  or  butcher's  knife  which  one  of  the  bystanders  offered,  by  a  p»ui'g 
a  certain  R.  de  Hatfield.®    The  bishop's  two  squires  perished  with  ^  ^^ ' 
him.     His  body  was  left  on  the  spot  until  evening ;  his  head  was  set 
on  the  pillory  ^  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  queen  at  Bristol.^^    His 
house  had  been  already  plundered,  and  seems  to  have  given  the  rioters 
their  first  taste  of  spoil  as  well  as  of  violence ;  for  before  order  was  JJJJ^jy^ 
restored  the  chancellor's  houses  in  Ivy  Lane  and  Finsbury  were  in  London 
destroyed  ;^^    the  treasure  of   the  unfortunate  earl    of    Arundel, 
deposited  at  Trinity,  Aldgate,  was  seized  ;  '^  the  chancellor's  treasure 
at  S.  Paul's  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  banking-house  of  the 

'  Ann.  Paul.  i.  815.  '*  It    is  said    that    the  queen  re- 

'  French  Chronicle,  p.  52.  ceived    the    head    from    the   mayor, 

*  Ann.  Paul.,  i.  315,  316;  French      Hamo  of  Chigwell,  and  thanked  him 
Chronicle,  p.  52.  for  it,  adding  that  it  was  an  excellent 

*  Leland,  Coll.  i.  468.  piece    of    justice.    It  is  very  impro- 
^  Ann.    Paul.  i.    816  ;    W.    Dene,      bable  that  Hamo  did  this,  as  he  was 

Ang.  Sac.  i.  366;  French  Chronicle,      very    shortly    removed    from    office. 
p.  52.  8ee  Aungier*s  note,  French  Chronicle, 

*  Ann.  Paul.  i.  316.  p.  58. 

'  Ibid.  i.  350.  "  French  Chronicle,  pp.  58,  54. 

"  Ibid.  i.  345.  I*  Ann.  PauL  i.  831. 

»  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sao.  i.  866. 
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Bardi,  where  tbe  DeepoDsers'  treaaurea  were,  was  datpotlad  fn  I 
night.     Other  bouses  o(  rich  citizens  were  likewiaa  nibbed. 

In  the  Qvening,  after  vespers,  the  minor  canoni  aDdricwi  tbaal 
of  S.  Paul's  took  ouarage  and  came  with  exom  \»tom  thun  u>d 
look  up  the  bishop's  body.  It  remained  in  the  cbaioh  »U  nigfal. 
and  in  the  morning  was  carried  to  S.  Clamant  Dama,  •  obtuch 
stanilinf;  near  the  biabop'a  new  mansion,  tbo  advowaon  o<  whiab  ht 
had  \aUily  procured  from  the  brethren  ot  the  Holj  Scpmlehn  at 
Warwick  by  an  excbanxo  for  Snitterfi«ld,  in  Warwiokabira.'  Tba 
tumuli  had  not  yul  snbeidod ;  the  biabop'a  tnacurer  vaa  kilbd 
the  same  morning  al  Holywell,  close  to  the  church.*  Mid  tlw 
Cowardly  rector,  John  Magg,  refused  to  admit  the  mntilatad  utpw 
of  bis  patron.  The  bear«ra  were  told  that  the  bishop  hod  diadnad* 
Bentonoe  of  excommuniontion,'  and  they  fled.  Tber«  Hood  tbM 
near  9.  Clement's  an  old  dosertud  and  half-ruined  ehoreh  o(  llw 
Uoly  Innocents,  with  a  cemetery  thai  had  onoe  belanged  to  tba  PW 
Friars,  a  small  order  of  mendicants  which  had  bum  anppiMMd  1b 
1278.  Stapleton,  it  was  said,  had  applied  sonu  ol  iha  i 
of  this  church  to  the  building  ot  his  new  boose  ;*  U  it  war*  i 
trealroent  ot  hts  lifeless  body  was  a  faarful  T^i*ir^  °t  *^  P 
ment  of  sacrilege.  Covered  with  a  ragged  eloih,  il  wu  i 
witbout  senrioe  of  priest  or  clerk,  without  the  troabb  of  d 
gnve,  in  a  hole  ani<mK  the  ruins  ;*  there  it  rem&iiMd  natil  on  A» 
17th  of  February,  when  the  court  waa  becoming  aabuned  of  tki 
outrages  of  the  ruvohition.  it  was  digiaterred  and  Uk«i  to  Ew>».* 

The  primate  and  hia  brethren  may  well  hm  MMiMd  for  taUai 
timely  measuros  to  xecure  thomsolrea.  Tbo  noisa  in  Loodon  on  Iht 
morning  o(  the  IGlb  was  ao  loud  aa  to  raaoh  the  iMohop  of  BothMl* 
as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  hia  house  at  Lambeth,  and  bo  llimmllartj 
sent  to  his  gruat  nuighlxiur  to  l«ftm  what  bad  happaoed.  Anb- 
bishop  Beynuldi)  b&d  not  only  deoampcd,  bat  had  bocmwed  tha 
bishop'*  hor«iDi  and  gone  off  to  Kent  wilbont  giving  him  wwatam. 
Poor  Itiabop  Uamo  started  off  on  foot  to  Lemao,  wban  ba  aiayad  ill 
night ;  tho  ocst  day  he  got  some  food  at  Stooo,  and  wwit  oe  to 
Hailing.  Tbero  bi»  waa  told  that  the  road  to  Boebertar  «m  tumh. 
at  all  events  tor  a  bishop  who  was  reokoned  rieb ;  he  iharaJuw  loah 

■  Ann.  P«al.  i.  916 ;  Frenob  Chton.      (Bi«tw  OailMdnt,  ml  «>.  aq  fca» 
p.  til :  Inland.  CollMiuiM.  U  4IW.  wbMlwr  D  n*  Mtl^  taed*.  aa  Ito 

■  Fraicb  Chronicla.  p.  AS.  not*.  aMouton'  •Mowrti  4o  oal   ONMta 

•  Ftencb  Cbrookl*.  f.U.el.  Wal.       IL    But  U  il  mo  dona  in  eaaM^Maa 
•loghun.  I.  in.  ot  a  itanl  anawaaJ.  Ifaa  Uat  hs 

•  LiJaiid.  OolUdaBM,  L  46ft.  faavwpaUlorU.    Sea  Bomi'*  B^lM 
'  Ann.  Pant  1, 8141 ;  Frcneh  Cliraa.       ■  -    -       -  ■■  -  ^^  - 

•  Tb<  AniulM  Paullni  (p.  BIT)  (Ir* 
the  il*la  ol   tfaa  truulei;  Dr.  OIJTW 


laaBoMa'aB^lM 

.  p»it  »  i.  t, 
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boat  as  far  as  Boxley.  Next  morning,  having  breakfasted  at  the 
abbot's  grange,  he  got  a  horse  and  rode  into  Rochester,  where  he 
stayed  a  week,  and  on  All  Saints'  day  entertained  the  bettermost  folk 
of  the  neighbourhood  at  his  table.  After  dinner  he  went  to  Hailing, 
but  the  populace  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  feast  assembled  at 
the  church  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  plundering.^ 
The  trouble  had  by  this  time  extended  far  beyond  London,  and  the 
example  set  there  of  opening  the  prisons  and  releasing  criminals  Beieaaeof 
had  filled  the  country  towns  with  malefactors.^ 

It  is  not  certain  that  until  the  king  was  captured  the  weaker  party  tim  woh- 
among  the  bishops  sent  in  their  submission  to  the  queen.     Some  ^'^^Sj^^ 
of  them  had  sent  her  money,  and  some,  like  Bishop  Hamo,  had 
sent  excuses  for  non-appearance  when  she  was  at  Gloucester.'    But 
it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  December   that  the  archbishop  at 
Maidstone  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  his  old  pupil  and  indulgent 
lord.    The  bishop  of  Rochester  tried  to  dissuade  him  and  refused  to  Fngnm  of 
go  with  him,  but  he  feared  the  queen  more  than  the  King  of  Heaven,  ^''^"' 
and  went  to  join  her  at  Wallingford,  where  Bishop  Stratford  was 
already  framing  the  articles  which  would  justify  the  deposition  of 
the  king.^     The  rest  of  the  revolutionary  programme  was  carried 
through  in  the  parliament  of  January  1827.     The  archbishop  of 
York,  with  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  Carlisle,  and  London,  attempted 
a  slight  obstruction,  but  it  was  of  course  in  vain.     The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  although   now  numbered  in  the  victorious  party, 
narrowly  escaped  ill-treatment  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Londoners  who 
flocked  together  '  to  see  the  bishops  sacrifice  to  Mahomet '  ^  appa- 
rently thinking  that  cowardice  and    ingratitude    constituted    no 
particular  title  to  respect,  although  they  accepted  fifty  casks  of  wine 
in  token  of  reconciliation.^ 

The  details  of  the  insults  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  miserable  NAmtirtof 
king,  from  the  day  of  his  capture  in  November  1826  to  his  death  in  da  to  Moon 
1827,  are  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Moore,  and,  being  recorded  full  twenty  years  after  the  event, 
are  susceptible  of  some  criticism,  if  any  conflicting  statements  can 
be  brought  against  them.  A  conspiracy  for  a  restoration  was 
detected  in  June,^  which  probably  alarmed  the  queen  and  her  ad- 
visers into  more  cruel  proceedings.  On  these  the  other  contemporary 
writers  throw  little  light ;  they  must  indeed  have  been  secrets  at  the 
time  and  as  long  as  Mortimer  lived.     We  learn  from  Bishop  Orlton's 

'  W.  Dene«  Ang.  Sao.  i.  36C,  867.  ^  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  867. 

3  Walsingham,  i.  183.  '  French  Chron.  p.  58;   W.  Dene, 

>  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  867.  Ang.    Sac    i.    867 ;    Ann.    PaaL    i. 

«  W.    Dene,     Ang.     Sac.    i.     867;  828. 

Knighton,  c.  27«4,  2766.  »  Ann.  Paul.  L  887. 
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defence  that  when  in  the  i 


:  of  1897  he  waot  to 


spnog  c 
Edward  was  atill  at  Eenilworth  in  the  charge  of  the  nrl  of  1 
7be  date  of  his  removal  to  Bt-rkolny  is  given  as  th«  8rd  ct  i 
Sir  Thomas  mentions  a  period  of  imprisonment  at  Corfe  C 
at  Bristol  between  his  leaving  Kenilwortfa  and  arriTJng  at  nwlmbij, 
and  tells  of  the  miserable  incident  of  the  Idog  beiiig  sbami  willi 
ditch  water  as  having  happened  in  the  manhes  of  the  Seirvn  bstwaaa 
Bristol  and  Berkeley.*  Kacb  at  least  was  the  storj  that  WtUiam 
Bishop,  who  bad  been  on"  of  the  cucort,  told  hint  aflar  iha  gnat 
plagueot  1849,  twenty-three  years  after  it  had  happened.*  Aoooiding 
to  the  PetorbotiM  Chronicle,  as  abridged  by  Leland,  it  wsa  at  Cods 
that  Goumey  and  Maltravers  received  the  order  to  pot  the  Ung  to 
death.  The  exact  mode  of  the  mnrder  is  mentioneil  by  (ho  mam 
writer,  and  appears  in  the  Polycbronicon,  which  must  ban  basa 
finished  long  before  De  la  Moore  wrote.* 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  as  the  whole  traatraoBl  at  tb* 
king  was  secret,  there  should  be  a  great  mystery  about  hi*  aad.  R* 
was  indeed  buried  at  Gloucester  with  imfliciaat  pomf,  but  than 
were  soapioions, '  marvcUous '  eircninstanaea  about  the  wbola  mtltob* 
In  1828  Edmund  of  Kent,  his  penitent  half-brother,  WM  prav»fUd 
on  to  believe  that  be  was  living  on  the  continoat.  MorttSMr,  it 
was  inferred,  bad  contrived  the  letters  that  induoed  him  lo  tab 
measures  which  were  constnied  as  treason.  A  f«w  yean  ago  Ifam 
was  discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  deparHnenl  of  HAtaoIt  a 
letter  from  Manuel  Fieechi  to  Edward  III.  purporting  to  oootaia 
the  confession  of  Edward  II.  att«r  his  escape  from  B«iJu<Uy,  and 
certain  mysterious  adventures  which  bad  ended  in  bis  Cti^ii|[  a 
resting-place  in  Italy.  Tbu  bitter  is  ouriiiusly  acountla  ta  tha 
character  ut  its  details,  and  contains  no  anachronism  or  inenarirttot 
etatemonts  by  which  its  falseboo«l  could  be  distinetly  prorod.  1  an 
indebted  (or  my  aoquaintanoe  with  it  lo  two  arlioln  pabliabad  l^ 
Mr.  Bent  in  '  Macmillan's  Hagaxine '  and  in  '  Notes  and  Qnerka  *  far 
It  is  printed  (ram  tb«  original  in  No.  S7  ol  tba 
Publications  de  la  Booi^tJ  Arch^kdogUine  de  Montpalliar  {DaoMobw 
1877),  with  a  translation  and  notas  by  M.  A.  6«nnaiiL 

'  In   nomine   Domini   Amen.     Ea  qnw  andivl  n  oiatialaaa 

patris  veetri,  manu  propria  aeripsi,  at  proplana  ad  ftatoi  ■*«— Hif- 

ntimari  comvi.    Primo  dicit  qnod  MBtiaiii  AaglJain  bi 


'  Waltingham,  L 
I'olTehrMiteoii ;  vol.  In  A.  8.  p.  nO. 
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subversione  contra  ipsum,  propterea  monitu  matris  vestrsB  recessit  a 
familia  sua  in  castro  comitis  Maresoali  supra  mare  quod  vocatur  Ther«traat 
Gesosta.    Postea  timore  ductus  ascendit  barcham  unam  com  dominis  ***  ^^°«p«*o^5 
Ugone  Dispensario  et  comiti  Arundele  et  aliquibus  aliis  et  aplicuit  landing  in 
in  Glamorgan  supra  mare,  et  ibi  fuit  captus,  una  com  domino  dicto  ^*'™**'^°  *' 
Ugone  et  magistro  Roberto  de  Baldoli ;  et  f uerunt  capti  per  dominum 
Henrioum  de  Longo  Castello  ;  et  duxerunt  ipsum  in  castro  Chilon-  somnder 
gurda,  et  alii  f uerunt  alibi  ad  loca  diversa  ;  et  ibi  perdidit  coronam  tivit^^ 
ad  requisitionem  multorum.     Postea  subsequenter  fuistis  coronatus 
in  proximiori  festo  SanctsB  Mariae  de  la  Candelor.    Ultimum  miserunt 
eum  ad  castrum  de  Berchele.    Postea  famulus  qui  custodiebat  ipsum 
post  aliqua  tempora  dixit  patri  vestro :  Domine,  dominus  Thomas  Arrival  of 
de  Gornay  et  dominus  Symon  d*Esberfort  milites  venerunt  causa  ands^ord 
interficiendi  vos ;  si  placet,  dabo  vobis raubas meas ut melius  evadere  tbeung^ 
possitis.    Tunc  condictis  raubis  hora  quasi  noctis  exivit  carcerem, 
et  dum  pervenisset  usque  ad  ultimum  ostium  sine  resistentia,  quia 
non  cognoscebatur,  invenit  ostiarium    dormientem,  quem  subito 
interfecit;   et  receptis  clavibus  ostii,  aperuit  ostium,  et  exivit,  et 
custos  suus  qui  eum  custodiebat.    Videntes  dicti  milites  qui  venerant  The  king'« 
ad  interficiendum  ipsum  quod  sic  recesserat,  dubitantes  indigna-  Borkeiey, 
tionem   regin®,  ymo  periculum  personarum,    deliberarunt    istum  ^^'t 
praedictum  porterium,  extracto  sibi  corde,  ponere  in  una  cassia,  et  **  ^''® 
cor  et  corpus  presdicti  porterii,  ut  corpus  patris  vestri,  malioiossa 
reginae  prflesentarunt,  et  ut  corpus  regis  dictus  porterius  in  Glocestari 
fuit  sepultus.     Et  postquam  exivit  carceres  castri  antedicti  fuit 
receptatus  in  castro  de  Corf  con  socio  suo,  qui  custodiebat  ipsum  in 
carceribus,  per  dominum  Thomam  castellanum  dicti  castri  ignorante 
domino,  domino  Johanne  Maltraverse,  domino  dicti  Thome,  in  quo 
castro  secrete  fuit  per  annum  cum  dimidio.    Postea  audito  quod  Tbeeari 
comes  Cancii,  quia  dixerat  eum  vivere,  fuerat  docapitatus,  ascendit  tMhoided 
unam  navim  cum  dicto  custode  suo,  et  de  voluntate  et  consilio  dicti 
Thomte  qui  ipsum  receptaverat,  et  transivit  in  Yrlandum  ubi  fuit  Tha  king 
per  viii.   menses.    Postea  dubitans   ne  ibi  cognosceretur,  reoepto  irehmd, 
habitu  unius  beremite,  redivit  in  Angliam,  et  aplicuit  ad  portum  de  sngiand, 
Sandvic,  et  in  eodem  habitu  transivit  mare  apud  Sclusam.    Postea  So«^ 
direxit  gressus  suos  in  Normandiam,  et  de  Normandia  ut  in  pluribus  ^"^ 
tmnseundo  per  Linguam  Occitanam,  venit  Avinionem,  ubi  dato  uno 
Horono  uni  servienti  pape,  misit  per  dictum  servientem  unam  cedulam 
pape  Johanni ;  qui  papa  eum  ad  se  vocari  fecit,  et  ipeum  secrete 
tonuit  honorifice  ultra  xv,  dies.     Finaliter,  post  tractatus  diversos, 
consideratis  omnibus,  recepta  licentia,  ivit  Parisius,  et  de  Parisius  JyjJL**^ 
in  Braybantiam,  de  Braybantia  in  Coloniam  ut  videret  iii.  reges  toPaxia, 
causa  devotionis,  et  recedendo  de  Golonia  per  Alimaniam  transivit,  Lombardj. 
sivo  perexit  Mediolanimi  in  Lombardiam,  et  de  Mediolano  intravit 
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qnoddam  beiemitoriam  osstri  Milasoi,  Id  quo  benmhofio  Mttit  ptr 
duos  RnDOfl  oum  dimidio ;  et  qaift  diolo  outro  gu«m  aitptmtU, 
mutsTil  se  in  oastra  Ceoinie,  in  alio  hercmitcrio  diooMU  Papiuwii 
in  Lombardiam  ;  et  fait  in  isto  oltimo  heremitorio  per  doM  aoDM 
vel  circA,  Mempur  inelnsos,  agendo  penlUinti&m  t>i  Dtum  jgo  ix>ti»  at 
nliis  peccatoribuB  omndo.  Id  quontm  testimoniam  mgilliUB  aoa- 
toinplAtione  vsstre  doininnliuiuB  duti  apponitadiuD.  VaMsr  Muiad 
de  Flisco,  domini  pftpe  notarius,  derotus  aervitor  nutttr.'  QutnL  it 
Mag.  Reg.  A.  fol.  HC  vo. 

Tbia  letter  was  discovered  by  M.  A.  Gennain  od  a  te^  ol  U» 
Cartulary  of  the  ancient  bishnprlo  of  Maguelonne,  mnoag  ttw 
departmental  arobivea  of  tbe  H£raiilt'  The  Cartulary  Ib  whlob  il 
was  found  is  one  drawn  tip  in  1868  by  OTiI«r  ot  Oanooiin  de  Dwu, 
bishop  of  Maguelunnt)  and  treaanrer  to  Pope  Urban  V. 

Tfao  letter  is  extremely  curious,  and,  whenever  and  bowaw 
written,  must  bave  been  tbe  work  of  Som«  one  iufflalwrtly  Will 
acquainted  with  tbe  circum stances  of  the  king's  impriaoaOMtd  ta 
draw  tip  tbe  details  without  i?ivtnf;  an  opening  for  ready  rafntatfan. 
It  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  thai  the  king  was  at  Cbapafcnr,  Uid 
'  Geaofita  '  is  not  an  truprobable  form  for  tho  name  to  l«k*  la  ItaUM 
ears.  Tbe  earl  of  Arundel  is  not  indeed  mentioned  aa  a  jmitrnt  la 
the  flight  to  Limdy,  but  it  is  not  impoMiblft  that  ho  wu  una  of  Ifai 
nnhioky company, and  that  he  may  have  left  tfaem after tiiay  Undid; 
Uenry  of  Lancaster  was  the  person  who  oaptorad  Edwaid  aad  Ui 
oompaniunit ;  the  king  was  imprisonad  at  Kanilworib  and  thai 
deprived  of  his  royal  cbaraoter ;  be  was,  after  the  ootoaalioa  of  Ua 
son  on  the  day  l>efure  Candlemas,  ramovod  to  Barkal^.  ThflBaa 
de  Ooomai  was  believed  to  have  mnrdaisd  him,  aad  in  18M  ma 
condemned  na  a  tr&itor,  while  in  the  same  parlJamant  Binwn  of 
fiarford  was  exeou:«d  as  an  aoooomidioe  of  Moctimar  in  hit  dadcai 
against  the  king.  The  two  may  have  been  aenl  lo  Tlailfalaj  la 
expedite  the  murder.  Here  the  euct  oorreepondoiMa  ol  Iba  iMMr 
with  recognised  fact  ceases,  bat  tha  Utar  dataUa  induda  do  Im- 
poaalbilities.  Edward  is  said  to  have  ehaoged  droaiaa  with  Ua 
aamnt.  to  have  killed  the  porter,  and  lo  bavo  Moapad  to  Oodi 
Caatle,  which  was  then  midar  the  oommand  of  John  ol  Ualkaten. 
John  of  Maltravers  was  warden  ot  Corfe  Castla  on  tha  Mlh  ot  Bap- 
tember  1829,  and  for  a  year  aftar.  If  tha  king  livod  tfwm  a  yaar 
and  a  haU,  from  September  1R27,  part  of  this  tima  may  faava  imm 
spent  nnder  Iklaltravors'  tonnro  of  the  ofBos.*  It  was  to  Ctafa  Oulla 
that  the  <-arl  of  Kent  was  indnoed  to  go  inaeardt  ot  his  brother,  and 
ihera  be  was  aasured  by  Sir  John  Davoral  thai  ha  waa  abra,  pact  oi 
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Mortimer's  scheme  of  alluring  him  to  his  death.*     Thus  far,  then, 
the  letter  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  invented  story.     Supposing 
the  king  to  have  escaped  from  Corfe  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and 
spent  eight  months  in  Ireland,  to  have  returned  to  England  and 
passed  through  Normandy  by  Languedoc  to  Avignon,  he  would  find 
John  XXII.  still  on  the  papal  throne;  the  rest  of   the  story  is 
of  course  incapable  of   being  subjected  to  a  crucial  test.    The 
supposed  writer,  Manuel  Fieschi,  was  a  canon  of  York  and  had  been 
archdeacon  of  Nottingham ;  ^  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  Edward  II.     There  is  thus  in  the  letter 
itself  little  that  could  justify  a  charge  of  forgery.     Yet  the  improba-  improba- 
bilities that  forbid  us  to  receive  it  as  genuine  are  insuperable.    It  is  some  of  tb« 
impossible  that  John  Deverel    shoiQd    have    acknowledged    that    ^    ' 
Edward  II.  was  alive  if  he  had  really  been  at  Corfe  in  1829.     It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  by  accident  he  told  the  real  truth  to  the 
earl  of  Kent,  himself  being  ignorant  of  it.     Such  a  coincidence  is 
incredible.     It  is  impossible  that  John  XXII.,  who,  whatever  else  he  Probability 
may  have  been,  was  a  fearless  and  restless  pope,  would  have  kept  sunj  is\ 
silence  as  to  the  true  character  of  his  royal  visitor.    It  is  to  the  last  '***™***"* 
degree  improbable  that  Edward,  especially  after  the  report  that  he 
was  alive  had  been  in  circulation,  should  have  moved  about  England, 
France,  and  Italy  undetected.     It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that, 
like  many  other  kings  who  have  died  mysteriously,  he  should  become 
the  hero  of  a  tale  of  wonder ;  but  this  does  not  explain  the  existence 
of  the  letter.     I  can  only  suggest  three  theories  to  account  for  it :  om  it  be 
either  it  was  part  of  a  political  trick  devised  in  the  French  court  at  J^""*** 
the  beginning  of  the  great  war  to  throw  discredit  on  Edward  III. 
and  possibly  to  create  disaffection  in  England ;  or  it  was  the  pre- 
tended   confession    of    some    person    well    acquainted    with    the 
circumstances  of  Edward's  death  and  probably  implicated  in  it,  who 
wished  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  subsistence  by  counterfeiting 
the  character  ;  or  it  was  the  real  confession  of  a  madman.     There 
is  great  difficulty  in  the  last  supposition,  for  there  is  too  much  true 
and  consistent  detail  to  have  been  arranged  by  a  thoroughly  dis- 
ordered brain  ;  if  the  first  be  accepted,  the  plan  of  which  the  letter 
was  a  part  must  have  been  so  completely  abortive  as  to  be  otherwise 
unknown,  and  the  second  supposition  seems  almost  as  improbable  as 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter.    There  the  fact  remains,  at  present 
inexplicable. 


'  This  part  of  the  story  is  best  given  in  Barnes's  Life  of  Edward  III., 
pp.  39-41.  •  Hardy's  he  Neve,  iii.  160, 168. 
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OKDINATION  ADDEESSES. 

By  the  Risrht  Rev.  WILLIAM  STUBBS.  D.D. 

LATE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OZFORD. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  HOLMES, 

YicAR  OF  soyxuro ;  formsrlt  dohbstic  chaplain  to  tub  bishop  ;  hon.  oaxoit  of 

CHniST  OBUBCH. 

COIsTTEIsTTS. 

The  Diaookatb— The  Obdination  Questions — The  Rbsponbibilitt  of 
THE  Call— Our  Mission— The  Cmubch— The  Wobld — Thbbe  Addrbssbs 
ON  THE  Holt  Sobiptubes — The  Real  Pbesenge — Self-Dedication — 
Two  Addbesses  on  Things  Natubal  and  Thinqs  Bpibitual — Diffi- 
culties —  Rewabds —Unbbalitt — Fbab  and  Powebs— Let  no  Man 
Despise  Thee— The  Negative  Side  of  Self-Subbendeb— A  Oast  aw  at — 
St.  Thomas.  _      

CHURCH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

'We  do  not  know  what  book  we  could  place  in  the  hands  of  an  ordination 
candidate  which  woold  be  more  likely  than  this  to  impress  him  with  the  serionsneis 
and  the  blessedness  of  his  calling,  and  we  can  hardly  rata  too  highly  the  Talne  of 
what  the  Bishop  has  to  say  about  the  three  great  snbjeots  of  episoopacy,  tiia  New 
Testament  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Saenunente^* 
matters  which  those  who  accept  the  Bishop's  teaching  will  hold  Tery  dear  when  ttiey 
are  invited  to  promote  re-union  by  intercommunion.' 

THE    PILOT. 

'  On  the  practical  side  the  addresses  are  full  of  weighty  oounseL  Individuality 
of  faithfulness,  without  which  the  most  eloquent  prea^iing  of  sermons,  the  most 
zealous  conduct  of  missions,  the  most  splendid  manifest&ons  of  adxninistratiTe 
power  are  in  vain,  is  the  dominant  note  of  all  the  addresses.  Constant  intimate 
visitation,  constant  prayer  and  intercession  for  individual  souls,  these  are  the 
necessities  of  the  pastoral  life  on  which  the  bishop  dwelt  with  earnest  reiteration. 
His  addresses  are,  mdeed,  those  of  a  true  pastor.' 

GUARDIAN. 

'Whether  he  is  talking  of  self-dedication  or  of  the  Real  Presence,  of  the 
obligation  of  the  daily  offices,  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  individual  parish  visita- 
tion, of  the  power  and  breadth  of  the  Collects,  of  the  beauty  of  "  that  blessed  book,'* 
the  "  Imitatio  Christi,"  of  the  place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  life  of  the  Chnroh 
and  the  individual,  he  is  always  clear,  earnest,  powerful,  uncompromising  in  the 
assertion  of  his  beliefs.  .  .  .  We  need  not  say  how  greatly  the  book  will  be  valued 
by  those  who  were  ordained  by  the  late  Bishop.  But  it  will  have  a  much  wider 
mission.    It  wiU  do  work  of  value,  we  are  oonfldent,  for  the  whole  Church.' 

THE    CHURCH    TIMES. 

' .  .  .  these  deeply  spiritual  utterances  addressed  to  young  men,  which  tell  us  of 
a  heart  in  sympaUiy  with  the  difficulties  as  well  as  aspirations  of  those  whom  ha  was 
addressing.' 

CHURCH    REVIEW. 

'  The  addresses  are  the  outcome  of  a  mature  ezperienoe,  and  the  utteranoes  of 
one  wlio  watched  and  knew  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  vounger  men  of  the  day,  and 
are  marked  by  an  earnestness  and  fatherly  affection  which  cannot  have  failed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  those  ordained  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford  during  Bishop 
Stubbs*  episcopacy.* 

CHURCHMAN. 

'  One  outstanding  characteristic  is  at  once  manifest:  they  deal  direetlvwith  their 
subject.  They  speak  to  men  of  their  call  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate,  of  his  temptations,  of  his  inner  life,  and  of  his  future 
trials.  We  cannot  imagine  a  devout  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  reading  this  volume 
without  being  helped  by  it.' 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  A  CX).  39  Paternoster  Row,  LondoD, 

New  Tork  and  Bombay. 
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